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“  And  can’t  you  understand  what  might  be  said,  sup¬ 
posing  he  persists  in  this  resolution  of  his  ?”  said  Aunt 
Geena.  “  I  not  apt  to  care  for  gossipers’  stories, 
but  I  do  objetit  to  giving  them  a  handle,  and  even  to 
me,  knowing  and  loving  Greville,  the  whole  affair  looks 
very  strange.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ‘  strange,’  aunt  ?” 

“  Why,  suspicious,  of  course.  When  a  man  has  a 
sick  wife,  he  takes  care  that  she  has  every  chance  of 
life  given  her — unless  he  wants  her  to  die.” 

As  she  spoke  there  went  through  me,  like  a  sword,  a 
sudden,  sharp,  horrible  fear.  I  gathered  the  incidents 
of  the  past  night  together  in  my  mind,  and  compared 
them  each  with  the  other,  dispassionately.  I  saw 
Greville  stealing  to  his  wife’s  bedside,  and  taking  from 
her  the  harmless  drink  Gretchen  had  prepared  to  sub¬ 
stitute  another  of  his  own  concocting.  Then  his  anger 
at  my  presence,  his  sharp  reprimand  of  Gretchen  for 
allowing  me  to  be  there,  his  suspicion  of,  and  unbelief 
in,  my  expressed  motive,  grew  into  evidence  suddenly, 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  its  awful  suggestiveness. 

Then  I  ranged  his  temptations  in  mental  array  before 
me.  I  could  understand  his  intolerable  life  with  her, 
and  judge  him  measuring  the  two  ways  of  escape.  I 
had  saved  him  from  one  to  drive  him  into  the  other — 
to  leave  him  the  one  sole  alternative,  as  it  would  seem 
to  him. 

I  had  got  thus  far — through  the  slow  torture  of 
retrospect — back  to  the  point  from  which  I  had  started, 
when  a  sudden  revulsion  seized  me ;  and  what  I  had 
just  proved  to  be  evidence  conclusive  of  Greville’s  guilt 
I  now  used  in  a  different  sense  to  establish  his  innocence 
in  my  own  mind. 

And  then  the  agony  of  my  doubts,  the  hopelessness 
of  my  trust,  became  to  me  something  that  no  human 
strength  could  bear.  I  wanted  to  go  away  and  bide 


IWONlJbKLU  why  my  heart  was  so  heavy  when  1 
awoke ;  but  I  had  only  to  ask  myself  and  hear. 
The  tide  of  bitter  memories  has  a  very  eager  flow,  but 
it  does  not  flow  to  the  sea,  and  where  the  bitterness 
might  bury  itself.  It  comes  back  again  and  again, 
iinpurified,  acrid,  tempestuous,  until  it  has  hollowed 
itself  an  abiding  place,  and  there  it  stays  until  the  waste 
of  long  years  carries  it  away,  and  the  wild  roar  dies  out 
of  your  ears. 

There  was  a  difficulty  ready  for  me  as  soon  as  I  had 
dressed  myself.  How  was  I  to  avoid  Greville  through 
the  day  ?  He  would  help  me,  of  course  ;  but  even  then 
we  could  not  alter  our  habits  entirely,  and  keep  to  our 
rooms,  without  giving  Aunt  Geena  a  satisfactory  reason. 

I  was  standing  in  a  perplexed  attitude  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  when  Jane  came  to  inform  me  that  her 
mistress  was  waiting  breakfast  for  me  downstairs. 

“  And  where  is  Captain  Marchmont,  Jane?”  I  said. 

“  He  breakfasted  an  hour  ago,  miss,  and  is  gone 
back  to  Mrs.  Marchmont’s  room.  I  believe  she  is  much 
worse.  Gretchen,  when  she  came  down  for  some  broth 
just  now,  said  she  would  hardly  last  through  the  day.” 
“  Hasn’t  Dr.  Chalmers  been  sent  for,  then  ?” 

**  No,  miss,  I  don’t  think  mistress  will  take  the 
trouble  to  interfere  again,”  she  added,  in  such  a  con¬ 
fidential  tone  that  the  fear  of  what  might  be  coming 
next  hurried  me  downstairs. 

I  found  Aunt  Geena  very  anxious  and  disturbed.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  made  one  more  effort  to  persuade 
Greville  to  send  for  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  to  all  her  warn¬ 
ings  and  prayers  he  only  answered  this : — 

“  Yesterday,  if  I  had  thought  Constance  was  so  ill, 
I  would  have  done  so  ;  to-day  it  is  impossible.  Besides, 
no  earthly  power  can  save  her  now.” 
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myself  from  sight,  like  a  wounded  animal ;  but  as  I  was 
stumbling  vaguely,  in  my  efforts  to  reach  the  door,  a 
darkness  and  dizziness  overcame  me  quickly,  and  I  fell. 

I  found  myself  on  the  bed  in  my  own  room  when  I 
recovered,  and  I  guessed  that  my  swoon  had  been  an 
obstinate  one  from  the  anxious  faces  I  saw  around. 
Jane,  whom  my  aunt  always  spoke  of  disdainfully  as 
“  one  of  the  teary  sort,”  was  snivelling  behind  the 
curtain,  and  I  remember  that  my  first  conscious  feeling 
was  one  of  irritation  at  her  weakness,  and  the  particular 
form  of  its  demonstration. 

“  Do  send  Jane  away,”  were  my  first  words. 

“  Oh,  miss,  please !”  sobbed  Jane,  bobbing  her 
head  imploringly  round  the  curtain  ;  “  not  until  you’re 
quite  better.” 

“  Then  be  quiet,”  I  answered  severely  ;  “  you  don’t 
see  me  cry.” 

“  And  who  has  greater  cause  ?”  I  might  have  added, 
only  that  I  had  taught  myself  to  be  discreet. 

I  made  them  all  leave  me  after  a  while  on  the  pretence 
of  trying  to  sleep,  and  then  I  quietly  matured  my  plans. 
After  this  night  I  would  not  sleep  under  Aunt  Geena’s 
roof.  That  was  the  only  thing  I  could  decide  for  a 
long  time,  but  to  have  timed  my  departure  was  some¬ 
thing. 

I  was  so  entirely  friendless,  that,  for  a  moment,  I 
thought  of  old  Marjory’s  cottage  as  a  temporary  refuge, 
until  a  chain  of  association,  followed  painfully  and 
laboriously,  brought  Mr.  Macgregor  to  my  memory. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  first  casual  meeting  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Dun  Loke,  but  I  have  never  spoken  of 
the  second.  He  had  made  my  mother’s  will,  and  was, 
therefore,  sent  for  at  her  death.  But  all  this  sad  time 
I  passed  over  with  as  little  mention  as  I  could,  so  that 
his  name  has  never  appeared  in  these  chronicles  but 
once.  However,  I  was  glad  to  remember  him  now — 
glad  to  recall  the  kind  words  he  had  spoken  of  a  quiet, 
simple  home  just  under  the  shadow  of  the  Grampians, 
which  would  always  be  open  to  me  if  I  were  ever 
needing  shelter  and  rest. 

A  part  of  my  mother’s  income  had  been  derived  from 
an  annuity  which  lapsed  at  her  decease ;  but  I  had  a 
sufficient  provision  still,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  ;^200 
a  year  left.  I  would  not  have  gone  to  him  as  a  burden, 
for  I  judged  from  chance  words  of  his  that  he  was  by 
no  means  rich.  But  I  counted  upon  being  able  to  make 
some  kind  of  arrangement  that  would  remove  my 
scruples  without  hurting  his  pride.  Kind  as  Mr.  Mac¬ 
gregor  was,  there  was  a  certain  guarantee  in  his 
nationality  that  we  should  be  able  to  come  to  terms.  I 
felt  really  better  when  I  had  settled  all  this. 

There  was  an  express  train  about  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  London,  I  knew,  for  I  had  often 
heard  the  whistle  as  I  lay  awake,  and  this  would  suit 
me  well,  I  thought.  I  should  leave  a  letter  for  Aunt 
Geena,  explaining  as  much  as  I  dared,  and  then  I 
should  steal  quietly  away,  before  the  servants  were 
about,  carrying  my  carpet-bag  myself  until  I  got  into 
the  street,  where  I  should  be  sure  to  find  a  porter  of 
some  sort.  My  boxes  could  follow  later.  I  kept  very 
quiet  all  day,  hoarding  my  strength.  Auut  Geena  came 
backwards  and  forwards  repeatedly,  bringing  me  the 


last  news  from  the  sick-room,  where  Greville,  who 
would  have  her  admitted  when  she  chose,  sat,  as  she 
told  me,  like  a  statue,  motionless  at  his  wife’s  side, 
holding  her  hand  tenderly  in  his. 

“  The  poor  soul  is  sinking,”  she  added,  “  and  she 
knows  it.  She  looked  up  at  Greville  so  wistfully  just 
now,  and  said  faintly,  ‘  Forgive,’  and  then,  after  a  long 
interval,  ‘Pray.’” 

“  And  does  he  pray?”  I  asked  eagerly. 

“  My  dear  Lucy,  how  could  he  refuse  a  dying 
woman  ?  and,  besides,  I  believe  it  is  the  only  comfort 
he  has.” 

I  lay  with  my  door  ajar,  listening  with  a  kind  of 
nervous  expectancy  for  every  sound  and  token  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  sick-room  until  about  dusk,  when 
Aunt  Geena  brought  me  a  cup  of  tea. 

“  How  is  Constance  ?”  I  had  just  said,  when  Greville 
came  out  of  his  wife’s  room  and  called  her  away.  I 
heard  him,  to  my  surprise,  ask  in  an  agitated  voice  if 
Jane  might  go  immediately  for  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  he 
hurried  back  to  Constance,  Aunt  Geena  ran  downstairs, 
and  all  was  silent  once  more. 

My  aunt  followed  him  as  soon  as  she  had  given  her 
orders,  and  the  next  event,  after  a  protracted  interval, 
was  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  His  steady  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  quiet,  grave  voice  comforted  me.  Aunt 
Geena  came  out  to  meet  him,  but  I  did  not  catch  a 
word  of  their  whispered  dialogue.  The  door  was 
shut  after  them  as  they  entered  together  the  dying 
chamber.  I  judged  how  desperate  the  case  was  because 
no  words  greeted  them,  and  because  Aunt  Geena  did 
not  redeem  her  promise  of  returning  presently  with  a 
light. 

An  hour  passed — an  hour  horrible  and  awful  to  me 
through  my  sympathy  with  the  struggling  spirit  that 
was  passing  away  from  amongst  us.  The  faintest 
spasm  moving  the  chill  lips  I  saw,  and  I  believe  I  suf¬ 
fered  in  that  hour  as  she  never  suffered — as  few  suffer 
when  they  die. 

I  knew  by  the  thrill  that  went  through  the  darkness 
just  when  the  last  breath  sighed  away  into  everlasting 
silence,  and  I  even  saw  Gretchen’s  firm  hand  pressing 
down  the  heavy  lids  over  the  unconscious  eyes. 

Then  my  imagination,  so  vivid  hitherto,  failed  me 
utterly,  and  I  lay  in  dull,  stupid  calm,  waiting  for  Aunt 
Geena’s  voice  and  step.  I  heard  Greville  and  Dr. 
Chalmers  come  out  and  go  to  the  sitting-room  below, 
but  I  could  not  make  it  clear  to  my  own  mind  why 
they  had  left,  or  understand  why  Aunt  Geena  did  not 
bring  me  a  light. 

And  then,  at  last,  she  came.  She  held  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  so  that  I  could  see  plainly  her  white,  grave, 
earnest  face. 

“  Constance  is  gone,”  she  said  ;  “  God  have  mercy 
on  her  soul !” 

CHAPTER  XXL 

IT  was  a  damp,  dreary  morning,  thick  with  fogs, 
grey,  cold,  cheerless,  as  I  came  out  of  my  room, 
stole  a  frightened  glance  towards  the  death-chamber, 
and  then  hurried  downstairs.  I  went  into  the  break- 
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fast-room  on  my  way,  and  put  my  letter  for  Aunt 
Geena  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  mantelpiece  ;  then 
I  softly  undid  the  door,  blew  out  my  candle,  and  issued 
forth,  carrying  my  heavy  bag  in  both  hands. 

I  had  a  feeling  of  indescribable  loneliness,  and  yet  I 
was  glad  to  be  out  of  the  house  where  death  reigned, 
and  where  I  could  picture  Constance,  even  in  her  death- 
sleep,  looking  as  if  she  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  being  so 
much  wiser  than  I. 

I  was  nearly  half-way  to  the  station  before  I  found 
any  one  to  carry  my  bag,  but  the  hard  exercise  did  me 
good.  Then  I  discovered  a  wretched  waif  of  a  child 
sitting  on  a  doorstep,  where  I  dared  not  ask  if  he  had 
been  all  night,  and  brightened  his  wan,  pinched  face  by 
promising  him  a  shilling  for  his  service. 

As  I  walked  slowly  up  the  hill,  I  heard  a  heavy, 
quick  tread  behind,  very  distinct  from  the  bare  patter 
to  which  I  had  been  trying  to  accustom  myself  these 
last  ten  minutes,  and,  thinking  that  Aunt  Geena  might 
have  already  discovered  my  absence,  and  sent  after  me, 

I  turned  at  once.  Perhaps  I  had  a  dim  hope  that  it 
might  be  Greville,  Greville  sorrowful  and  repentant, 
faithful  to  his  dead,  but  gentle  to  me ;  and  though  I 
would  not  have  gone  back  for  any  living  soul  now,  I 
would  fain  have  heard  him  tell  me  that  he  had  been 
unjust  before  we  parted  for  ever.  I  was  not  so  well 
pleased  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  Major  Lennon. 
This  time  he  did  not  even  make  a  pretence  of  lifting  his 
seedy  hat,  but,  looking  at  ms  with  his  bleared  eyes, 
asked  in  an  abrupt  tone  if  it  were  really  true  that  Mrs. 
Greville  Marchmont  was  dead. 

I  felt  too  indignant  to  accord  him  anything  more  than 
a  simple  affirmative. 

“  1).  T.,  of  course,”  he  said  callously  ;  and,  turning 
on  his  heel,  swaggered  away. 

I  wanted  to  send  my  love  to  Trixey,  and  reproached 
myself  afterwards  that  I  had  not  done  so,  until  I  re¬ 
membered  that  the  major  would  never  have  troubled 
himself  to  deliver  my  message,  so  that  she  had  really 
lost  nothing  by  my  qualms. 

I  saw  the  major  just  once  out  of  the  carriage-window 
as  the  train  went  puffing  slowly  through  the  fog.  He 
was  standing  moodily  on  the  river-bank,  smoking  a 
short  black  pipe,  and  he  looked  so  shabby,  hopeless, 
and  forlorn,  that  my  last  look  was  one  of  pity  after  all 
— a  fact  I  was  glad  to  recall  in  after  days.  I  reached 
London  about  noon,  and  took  a  cab  straight  through  to 
King’s  Cross  ;  I  had  to  wait  here  two  hours,  and  was 
proud  of  myself  that  I  had  the  courage  to  fortify  myself 
with  meat  and  wine  against  my  inclination. 

Porters  are  generally  kind  to  unprotected  females. 
We  won’t  say  their  kindness  is  very  disinterested.  They 
know  you  don’t  care  a  fig  for  the  by-laws  so  that  your 
luggage  is  properly  labelled  and  cared  for,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  corner  secured  for  yourself  and  your  small 
belongings,  and  when  you  drop  your  hand  cautiously 
down  to  your  side  they  are  so  clever  they  know  at  once 
what  you  mean.  After  all,  this  civility  is  cheap  at  six¬ 
pence,  or,  if  carried  very  far,  a  shilling  is  not  an  exor¬ 
bitant  return.  I  know  I  parted  with  the  latter  coin 
gladly  when  I  found  myself  ensconced  in  a  comfortable 
carriage,  with  my  carpet-bag  for  a  footstool,  and  a 


pleasant  periodical  on  my  lap.  An  elderly  lady  occu¬ 
pied  the  opposite  seat,  and  I  had  a  dim  sense,  through 
my  veil,  of  something  manly  at  the  other  end  just 
settling  itself  with  a  newspaper  ;  but  it  did  credit  to  the 
porter’s  discretion  that  he  had  made  sure  of  the  old 
lady,  and  rendered  me  indifferent  to  contingencies  of 
this  kind.  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  men,  though,  as  a 
rule,  you  always  ought  to  speak  of  people  as  you  find 
them,  and  they  are  generally  kind  to  me,  and  of  course, 
unlike  the  porters,  they  must  be  disinterested. 

I  had  a  consciousness  presently  that  my  fellow- 
traveller  (I  don’t  mean  the  old  lady)  was  particularly 
anxious  to  get  a  view  of  my  face.  His  efforts  were  so 
very  open  and  marked,  that  at  last  I  looked  at  him.  My 
veil  was  lifted  in  a  minute,  and  my  hand  outstretched — 

“  Why,  Willie,  it  is  never  you  !” 

Willie  Greatorex  sprang  into  the  seat  next  to  mine, 
flushing  all  over  his  face  and  neck,  whilst  he  grasped 
my  hand  as  if  it  had  been  the  succour  held  out  to  a 
drowning  man. 

“  There  was  something  so  familiar  in  your  figure, 
and  the  carriage  of  your  head,  I  thought  once  or  twice 
it  must  be  you,”  he  said,  “  but  it  seemed  so  improbable 
that  you  should  be  here.” 

“Why?” 

“  I  fancied  you  were  settled  at  Bramtown.” 

“  You  forget  I  might  want  a  change  sometimes.” 

I  did  not  choose  to  tell  him  the  very  smallest  part  of 
the  truth.  And  when  I  found  his  lips  moving  eagerly, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  make  some  indiscreet  inquiries,  I 
stopped  his  question  by  one  of  my  own. 

“  It  seems  quite  as  improbable  to  me  that  you  should 
be  here.  Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“To  Edinburgh.” 

“  So  am  I.  Uo  you  stay  in  Edinburgh  long  ?” 

“  Not  more  minutes  even  than  I  am  obliged.  I  am 
going  on  to  Drechin.” 

“  Indeed  ?  How  odd  !  So  am  I.” 

Poor  Willie’s  little  fraud  was  so  transparent,  that  I 
took  the  liberty  of  laughing  in  his  face. 

“  Nonsense,  Willie,  what  could  5'ou  have  to  do  at 
Drechin  ?” 

“  Isn’t  the  country  very  beautiful  just  there  ?” 

“  It  may  be — I  don’t  know  ;  in  any  case  it  is  not  the 
usual  route  for  travellers  who  want  to  see  the  beauties 
of  Scotland.” 

“  I  hate  a  beaten  track.  It  is  so  delightful  to  get 
out  of  the  old  grooves  now  and  then,  and  make  a  new 
path  for  yourself.” 

Willie  spoke  feelingly,  and  no  wonder.  His  mother’s 
grooves,  as  I  knew,  were  very  rough  and  stony.  If  he 
had  been  any  one  else’s  son  I  should  have  reminded 
him  that  she  would  be  intolerably  anxious  at  his  first 
effbrts  to  walk  alone.  But  remembering  my  grievances 
I  was  incapable  of  so  much  generosity.  Besides,  he 
was  old  enough  to  make  a  start,  and  it  might  do  her 
good  to  find  that  her  slave  had  become  a  man. 

Then  I  had  another  more  selfish  consideration.  I 
had  dreaded  my  long  journey  sola  more  than  I  can  de¬ 
scribe,  and  though  Willie  was  not  a  very  imposing 
escort,  he  was  better  than  none.  If  he  would  only 
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keep  my  thoughts  from  the  gloom  and  sorrow  I  had 
left  behind  me  that  morning,  I  should  be  grateful  to 
him  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

And  he  certainly  did  his  best.  He  seemed  to  have 
stored  his  mind  with  a  large  collection  of  small  jokes, 
and  he  fired  these  off  at  intervals  like  rockets,  keeping 
me  in  such  perpetual  excitement  as  to  when  the  next 
would  be  coming,  and  whether  I  should  understand  it, 
and  laugh  at  the  right  moment,  that  I  had  no  time  to 
think  of  anything  else.  He  kept  this  up  until  fiir  into 
the  night,  and  though  I  had  only  the  weariest  smile  for 
him  at  last,  he  seemed  quite  satisfied. 

Just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking  w'e  got  into  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  about  noon  of  the  same  day  we  were  at  Drechin. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  make  Willie  understand  that 
we  must  part,  and  a  difficult  task  it  was.  He  wanted 
to  take  lodgings  in  the  town,  and  hang  about  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor’s  house  perpetually,  watching  for  me  to  come 
out.  Or  he  only  asked  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  watching 
me  sometimes  at  the  window.  I  needn’t  even  look  at 
him  if  I  would  rather  not. 

He  could  not  see  that  he  would  have  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  advent,  following 
upon  mine,  would  be  suggestive  and  compromising. 
He  was  so  determined  to  realise  his  own  views  of  the 
question  that  I  had  to  fight  my  ground  inch  by  inch, 
fie  yielded  finally,  but  hinted  obscurely  something  about 
“  turning  up”  at  a  future  period,  which  I  pretended 
not  to  hear.  When  this  question  was  settled  I  could 
afford  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  and  care.  Having 
denied  so  much  I  was  forced  to  make  one  little  conces¬ 
sion,  and  when  we  parted  I  had  promised  to  write  to 
him  once,  if  only  once,  for  charity’s  sake. 

I  was  so  jaded  and  worn  out,  so  weary  in  mind  and 
body,  that  when  our  parting  was  over,  and  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  little  lad  who  bad  charge  of  my  bag  to 
Mr.  Macgregor’s  house,  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  cry 
with  thankfulness  that  my  rest  was  near.  I  felt  now 
as  if  I  should  lie  down  when  I  might,  and  sleep  for 
ever — as  if  I  should  never  want  to  be  up  and  stirring 
again. 

The  High-street,  Drechin,  did  not,  certainly,  bely 
its  name.  Had  not  my  conductor  been  indulgent  to  me 
in  my  disabled  state  I  never  should  have  reached  the 
top.  But  after  the  first  glance  of  disdain  my  forlorn 
look  appealed  to  his  chivalry,  I  imagine,  for  he  slackened 
his  pace,  and  controlled  his  impatience  by  whistling 
“  Bonnie  Dundee,”  with  variations. 

Fortunately  I  had  never  allowed  myself  to  feel  anxious 
as  to  my  reception,  and  the  moment  Mr.  Macgregor 
heard  my  name  he  came  out  into  the  passage,  and  gave 
me  a  right  Scotch  welcome,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  cordial.  I  was  crying  by  this  time,  weakly  and 
unrestrainedly,  but  he  seemed  to  understand  my  mood 
without  any  telling,  and  insisted  that  I  should  go  at  once 
and  lie  down. 

Jeanie,  the  maid,  ushered  me  into  a  pretty  bedroom, 
gay  with  chintz  and  fragrant  with  lavender,  and  I 
threw  off  my  hat  and  shawl,  and  stumbled  dizzily  into 
the  embrace  of  the  huge  four-poster.  Down  I  went 
into  a  big  hole,  out  of  which  I  gazed  at  Jeanie  help¬ 
lessly,  wondering  how  I  was  to  manage  at  some  distant 


date,  when  I  wanted  to  get  up  again,  if  I  ever  did 
want ! 

I  have  a  dim  Impression  that  some  one  brought  me  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  covered  me  softly  with  the  counter¬ 
pane,  then  my  giddiness  became  drowsiness,  my  drowsi¬ 
ness  sleep,  and  I  remember  no  more. 

The  birds  awoke  me  singing  their  evensong.  The 
window  was  open,  and  I  knew  the  taste  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  directly  it  made  its  way  to  my  lips.  1  felt  strong 
suddenly,  and,  what  is  more,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  1 
had  thought  dead  revived  within  me.  I  sprang  out  of 
my  bed  and  ran  to  the  window. 

There  were  the  Grampians,  with  their  steely  peaks 
defined  against  a  clear  amber  sky,  and  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  mingled  harmoniously  with 
the  dreamy  hum  of  the  insects  coming  home  laden  with 
heather  honey. 

The  river  lay  just  below,  skirting  the  garden,  and 
keeping  time  and  tune  to  the  weaver’s  shuttle,  in  the 
little  barn  on  its  brink.  The  weeping  ash,  trailing  its 
branches  along  the  water,  kissed  the  lips  of  the  tiny 
wavelets  which  the  tide  sent  dimpling  into  its  arms. 
The  birds,  twittering  on  the  boughs,  were  dipping  their 
beaks  into  the  clear  nectar  gathered  in  the  hollows  of 
the  leaves.  Some  ventured  on  the  twigs,  which  swayed 
heavily  down  into  the  stream,  and  came  back  with  their 
eyes  glistening,  and  their  glossy  polls  thrown  on  one 
side  with  the  air  of  connoisseurs  passing  a  eulogium  on 
their  draught.  The  glen,  marked  by  a  thread  of  glit¬ 
tering  foam,  wound  its  way  round  the  mountain  side, 
and  was  lost  in  the  blue  mists  of  cloudland,  ever  so  far 
above  the  sunset,  and  infinitely  below  the  milder  radiance 
of  the  evening  star.  Wild  birds  made  shadows  in  the 
air  with  the  dusky  sweep  of  their  wings,  and  a  mild 
wind  played  amongst  the  crags,  and  kissed  the  wounds 
made  during  a  night’s  fury,  or  a  winter’s  storm. 

I  had  my  head  so  far  out,  listening  and  looking, 
fanning  my  hot  brows  with  the  cool  fragrance  of  the 
breeze,  that  Mr.  Macgregor,  walking  in  the  garden 
below,  caught  sight  of  me,  and  glanced  up  to  smile. 

“  Are  you  rested  yet  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  am,  wonderfully.” 

“  Then  won’t  you  come  down  ?” 

“  In  a  minute,”  I  said,  mindful  of  the  general  dis¬ 
order  in  my  dress. 

And  then,  in  all  haste,  I  smoothed  my  hair,  shook 
the  dust  of  travel  from  my  skirts,  laved  my  face  till  it 
glowed  again,  and  ran  out  to  meet  him. 

He  took  me  round  his  little  territory,  and  then  down 
to  the  river’s  brink,  letting  me  peep  in  on  the  old 
weaver,  sitting  stolidly  at  his  w’ork.  Then  he  helped 
me  on  to  a  huge  boulder,  so  that  I  might  see  down  the 
valley,  over  the  green  corn,  to  where  the  factory  stood, 
hiding  a  little  under  a  hill,  as  if  it  were  ashamed  of  the  grim 
business  air  that  was  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  natural 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  Its  foul  black  breath  left  a 
slight  taint  on  the  air,  and  I  was  complaining  bitterly 
when  Mr.  Macgregor  told  me  how  the  poor  lived  by  it, 
and  old  folks  and  little  children  were  kept  from  perish¬ 
ing  of  famine  through  its  grimy  benevolence. 

So  I  kissed  my  hand  to  it  after  that,  and  came  down 
from  my  boulder  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  declaring  I  would 
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never  say  another  word  against  the  old  factory,  even  if 
it  smoked  right  into  my  window,  which,  of  course,  I 
knew  it  never  could. 

“  And  now,”  said  Mr.  Macgregor,  “  you  look  so 
much  the  better  for  your  tonic  that  we’ll  go  in  and  ask 
Maggie  to  give  us  some  tea.” 

“Maggie,”!  repeated  reflectively.  “That  is  your 
daughter  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear.” 

Why  didn’t  she  come  out  to  us,  Mr.  Macgregor  ?” 

The  shadow  of  a  great  pain  was  in  his  eyes  as  he 
.answered — 

“  Because  it  has  pleased  God,  my  dear,  that  Maggie 
should  be  a  cripple.” 

There  was  no  word  I  could  have  spoken  that  would 
have  mended  my  miserable  blunder,  and  so  I  followed 
him  silently  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AGGIE  was  seated  at  the  tea-table  in  a  wheeled 
chair,  so  ingeniously  constructed  that  she  could 
impel  herself  backwards  or  forwards  at  pleasure,  and 
make  her  way  into  all  the  lower  rooms  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  This  was  Mr.  Macgregor’s  own  contrivance, 
and  poor  Maggie  was  never  tired  of  admiring  her 
independence  and  contrasting  it  with  her  former  help¬ 
lessness. 

“  I  have  only  had  it  two  years,”  she  said  to  me,  when  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  “  and  I  can’t  bear  to  remember 
what  a  torment  I  was  before.  Papa  had  to  be  fetched 
out  of  the  office  twenty  times  a  day  to  wait  on  me, 
forsooth  ;  and  now  I  am  the  most  wonderfully  indepen¬ 
dent  person — am  I  not,  papa  ?” 

I  had  thought  Maggie  plain,  but  the  soft,  pathetic, 
loving  smile  that  she  fixed  on  her  father’s  face  as  she 
spoke  lighted  up  her  homely  features  and  transformed 
her  so  completely,  that  whilst  it  lasted  she  was  almost 
beautiful.  I  looked  at  her  with  new  interest,  and  also 
with  such  a  sense  of  growing  affection  and  trust,  of  rest 
in  her  purity,  that  the  immediate  past  seemed  to  rise  in 
hideous  reproach  before  me,  and  showed  me  to  myself, 
stripped  of  every  virtue,  naked,  shivering,  and  ashamed. 

I  could  imagine  how  differently  Maggie  would  have 
acted  all  through  in  my  place,  how  true  she  would  have 
been  to  herself,  not  from  egotism,  but  from  con¬ 
scientiousness.  She  would  have  loved  Greville  as 
dearly  as  I,  but  she  would  have  shown  more  courage 
and  self-renunciation,  more  resignation  to  the  inevitable. 
No  unholy  thought  or  longing  would  have  obtruded 
into  her  sorrow,  whilst  I - 

But  I  had  left  this  darkness  behind  me,  for  ever.  I 
had  even  purged  myself  of  the  vague  hope  that  was  a 
deadly  sin.  I  had  sworn  in  my  heart  to  be  faithful  to 
myself.  I  would  bury  and  obliterate  the  old,  wicked 
passion,  sweetening  the  sacrifice  with  Maggie’s  friend¬ 
ship,  if,  after  knowing  all,  she  would  have  me  for  a 
friend. 

These  resolves  made,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  new 
pleasant  influences  surrounding  me.  The  affectionate 
union  between  father  and  daughter,  Maggie’s  tender, 
cheerful  spirit,  her  soft,  soothing  voice  made  the  twi¬ 


light  so  peaceful,  that  I  felt  as  if  an  angel  had  passed 
through  the  midst  of  us  and  touched  my  aching  brow 
with  its  healing  wings. 

The  stars  looked  in  upon  us  before  we  had  done 
our  meal,  and  everything  was  so  solemn  and  still, 
that  when  Mr.  Macgregor  said  grace  in  his  deep  musical 
voice  it  sounded  somehow  like  a  cathedral  chant. 

“We  mustn’t  expect  another  day  like  this  until 
August,”  he  said,  closing  the  window.  “You  must 
know,  my  dear,”  turning  to  me,  “  that  this  fine  weather 
is  a  surprise.  May  with  us  is  generally  rather  dreary, 
and  very  uncertain.  I  dare  say  it  will  rain  to-morrow 
and  keep  on  for  a  month.” 

“  There’s  a  Job’s  comforter  !”  laughed  Maggie. 

“  I  thought  it  best  to  prepare  Miss  Marchmont  for 
what  might  happen,”  said  her  father  -,  “  she  will  only 
be  agreeably  surprised  if  it  does  not.” 

“I  am  in  haven  now,  and  need  not  care  about 
storms,”  I  answered,  with  a  deep  thankfulness  neither 
CQuld  understand. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  servants  came  in,  Mr.  Macgregor 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  gave  us  a  short  extem¬ 
pore  prayer,  all  of  us  standing,  except  Maggie,  of 
course ;  then  the  night-candles  were  brought  in,  and 
also  a  large  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy,  out  of  which 
Mr.  Macgregor  ladled  Maggie  and  myself  a  wine- 
glassful  apiece,  the  places  were  locked,  and  Maggie 
looked  up  smiling — 

“  I  am  ready,  papa,  if  you  please.” 

“  Very  well,  my  dear.” 

He  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  Maggie  laid  her  head  down 
on  his  breast,  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  the  little 
procession  moved  off’,  Jeanie  at  its  head  lighting  the 
way.  I  followed  presently,  but  before  I  slept  I  had  a 
long  look  at  the  moonlit  hills  ;  when  I  knelt  to  pray  my 
words  kept  time  to  the  babble  of  the  river ;  as  I  slept 
the  rising  wind  shrieked  a  wild  lullaby  into  my  ears. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Macgregor’s  prediction  was 
verified,  and  it  rained  hopelessly.  I  was  evidently  on 
Maggie’s  mind  for  the  first  few  hours  of  the  morning, 
for  she  was  continually  suggesting  amusements  for  me, 
but  when  she  found  that  I  settled  into  my  new  home 
very  contentedly  she  ceased  to  concern  herself  about 
me,  and  we  were  soon  excellent  friends. 

Of  course  I  wrote  to  Aunt  Geena,  and  after  four 
posts  I  got  a  reply.  She  was  greatly  annoyed  at  my 
departure,  because  it  had  given  rise  to  all  kinds  of 
injurious  suspicions,  and  placed  Greville  in  a  very 
painful  position.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  expressed  a  strong 
conviction  that  Constance  had  died  of  poison,  although 
it  had  been  so  skilfully  administered,  if  so,  that  no  actual 
proofs  were  forthcoming. 

“And  the  worst  of  it  is,”  added  Aunt  Geena, 
“  Greville’s  conduct  is  so  very  strange.  Instead  of 
encouraging  any  investigation  he  seems  to  shrink  from 
it,  and  put  difficulties  in  the  way.  Dr.  Chalmers 
wished  to  advertise  for  you  in  the  daily  papers,  in  order 
that  you  might  be  able  to  return,  if  you  so  willed,  and 
face  your  accusers.  But  he  would  not  hear  of  this. 
‘  Can  you  swear  that  my  wife  was  poisoned  ?’  he  asked. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  not. 
‘  Then  what  right  have  you  or  I,  or  any  living  creature, 
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to  damage  my  cousin’s  security,  break  up  the  peace  of 
her  life,  and  bring  her  back  within  the  reach  of  malig¬ 
nant  gossip,  just  to  acquaint  her  with  our  suspicions  ?’ 
In  vain  Dr.  Chalmers  argued,  Greville  would  not  be 
convinced.  ‘  If  you  need  a  victim  take  me,’  he  said  at 
last ;  ‘  God  knows  I  am  weary  enough  of  my  life.’  ‘  It 
is  not  that,’  Dr.  Chalmers  urged  ;  ‘  I  am  only  anxious 
that  justice  should  be  done.  If  your  wife  has  been 

murdered - ’  ‘  Then  prove  it,’  interrupted  Greville 

impatiently,  *  and  when  once  you  are  positive  as  to  the 
fact  we  will  find  out  the  perpetrator.  Surely  that  is 
fur.’  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  me  at  last  in  sheer  despera¬ 
tion.  The  idea  of  your  having  poisoned  Constance  was, 
of  course,  so  ridiculous  that  I  could  afford  to  laugh,  and 
did.  But  to  show  you  how  foolish  your  flight  was  at 
such  a  time,  I  must  tell  you  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  evi¬ 
dently  satisfied  of  your  guilt  in  his  own  mind,  and  boasts 
that  you  would  never  have  the  courage  to  return  to 
Bramtown  and  look  in  the  dead  face  of  Greville’s  wife. 
I  offer  no  suggestions  and  make  no  comment.  Greville’s 
impracticability  has  been  very  trying,  and  the  only 
comfort  I  have  had  all  through  has  been  Gretchen, 
who,  I  must  say,  has  behaved  splendidly.  I  once  had 
a  prejudice  against  her,  but  her  firm,  consistent  conduct, 
the  brave  reticence  with  which  she  concealed  her  poor 
mistress’s  terrible  failing,  have  impressed  me  so  much 
that  I  have  taken  her  into  my  service,  and  intend  to 
provide  for  her  at  my  death.  A  faithful  servant  is  one 
of  the  greatest  human  blessings,  and  as  I  am  likely  to 
be  forsaken  by  kith  and  kin  at  the  end  of  my  life,  I  can¬ 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful  that  I  have  secured  such  a 
valuable  person,  to  fill,  in  some  measure,  the  place  that 
you  and  Greville  seem  so  anxious  to  vacate.  I  have 
not  given  your  address  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  or  mentioned 
the  fact  of  my  having  heard  from  you,  as  Greville 
insisted  on  my  silence  ;  but  in  writing  to  you  I  do  not 
choose  to  withhold  any  part  of  the  truth,  upon  principle ; 
the  rest  I  leave  to  you. 

“  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

“  Eugenia  Marchmont.” 

This  letter  was  at  once  such  a  terrible  shock,  such  a 
wonderful  revelation,  that  long  after  I  had  read  it  I  sat 
stupefied,  incapable  of  a  clear  thought,  much  more  the 
effort  of  forming  any  plan  of  action.  It  might  have 
been  an  hour,  even  more,  that  I  sat  there,  bolt  upright, 
motionless,  my  dim  eyes  searching  amongst  the  hills  or 
following  the  factory  smoke,  as  if  they  might  suggest 
some  scheme  to  my  disordered  brain,  and  finally  I  did 
what  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  crept  down  to 
Maggie,  cowered  at  her  feet,  threw  the  letter  into  her 
lap,  and  waited,  weeping,  for  her  to  speak,  just  as  the 
worshippers  at  Delphi  waited  for  the  words  of  their 
oracle. 

I  fancy  she  read  it  twice,  and  then  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  me.  I  had  already  told  her  my  miserable 
secrets,  without  disguise,  so  that  I  was  saved  the  pain 
of  any  explanation  now.  When  her  cool,  soft  lips 
touched  my  forehead  I  knew  that  this  was  the  sympathy 
which  precedes  help,  the  prelude  of  wise  speech. 

“  My  dear  Lucy,  you  must  go  back  to  Bramtown  at 
once.” 

“  I  was  afraid  so,”  I  answered  very  sadly,  “  and  it 


seems  bitterly  hard.  Fate  has  pursued  me  rancorously 
all  along.” 

“  Don’t  say  that,  dear  ;  we  are  all  so  apt  to  blame 
fate  when  we  ought  only  to  blame  ourselves.  I  do,  I 
know.” 

“  It  is  no  use  your  trying  to  persuade  me  that  you 
ever  do  anything  wrong,  Maggie,  for  that  I  won’t 
believe.” 

“  You  don’t  know  how  impatient  I  am  sometimes, 
Lucy — I  mean  of  my  afflictions.  I  want  to  be  more  to 
papa.  I  only  serve  to  sadden  his  life  now,  and  I  long 
to  make  it  bright.  He  has  but  me  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  a  helpless  cripple,  with  only  a  little  love  to  give  in 
return  for  all  his  kindness.  You  see  this  is  wrong, 
Lucy ;  I  haven’t  faith  in  its  fullest  sense.  I  have  no 
right  to  repine,  for  I  ought  to  be  sure  that  God  knows 
just  what  is  best.  But  I  am  not  always  sure.  There 
are  dark  hours  when  I  cannot  grasp  this,  and  grope 
about  blindly  with  my  face  turned  from  the  light,  that 
shows  me  so  many  blessings  when  I  choose  to  look.  So 
you  see,  dearie,”  she  added,  with  her  wonderful  smile, 
“  even  they  who  live  away  from  the  world  have  their 
temptations  and  struggles,  only  that  our  foes  are  from 
within  and  yours  from  without,  which  makes  the  balance 
pretty  equal  in  the  end.” 

“  But  when  you  have  both,  Maggie  ?”  I  said  wist¬ 
fully. 

“  Then  fight  them  steadily,  dear.  Tranquil,  sustained 
opposition  generally  routs  them,  I  find,  only — may  I 
say  just  what  I  think  ?” 

“  You  know  you  may,  Maggie.” 

“  Well,  then,  Lucy,  it  strikes  me  that  your  efforts 
are  brave  enough  whilst  they  last,  but  want  stability. 
Your  courage  comes  in  fits  and  spasms,  and  therefore 
just  weakens  you  for  long  endurance.  I  understand  the 
feeling  perfectly  well,  and  it  is  natural  to  excitable 
people,  I  believe ;  but  in  the  battle  you  have  to  fight 
this  kind  of  courage  is  worse  than  useless,  dearie — it  is 
indeed.” 

“  Then  what  am  I  to  do  .?  I  can’t  alter  my  nature, 
Maggie,  or  *  assume  a  virtue  if  I  have  it  not.’  ” 

“  No,  but  you  can  discipline  that  impatient  spirit  of 
yours  if  you  will.  Another  time,  instead  of  flying 
before  an  evil,  turn  and  face  it  with  all  the  calm  you  can 
muster.  I  know  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  act  when  you  are 
in  trouble,  but  a  woman’s  virtues  are  necessarily  passive 
— we  have  to  suffer,  not  to  do.  Can  you  learn  my 
lesson,  dearie  ?” 

“  I’ll  try,  Maggie.  But  tell  me,  where  did  you  get 
this  wisdom  of  yours,  and  insight  into  character  ?  You 
know  me  already  better  than  I  know  myself.” 

“  And  you  are  so  very  difficult  to  read,  Lucy,  and  so 
discreet,”  she  s.aid. 

I  nestled  a  little  closer,  and  put  my  head  down  on  her 
lap. 

“  Then  I  am  to  go  back  to  Bramtown,  Maggie  ?” 

“  Yes,  dear.’’ 

"  You  don’t  know  to  what  you  condemn  me,”  I 
said,  shuddering  as  I  thought  of  Greville’s  stern  eyes 
and  Gretchen’s  cruel  deceit,  “  and  it  is  so  pleasant 
here.” 

“  It.will  be  in  August  and  September,  Lucy,  when 
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you  come  to  us  again.  We  shall  always  look  forward 
to  having  you  those  two  months.” 

“  Then  I  am  not  to  live  here,  Maggie  ?” 

“You  forget  what  your  aunt  says.” 

“  But,  Maggie,  would  it  be  right  for  me  to  stay 
where  I  must  needs  run  the  daily  risk  of  seeing 
Grcville  ?” 

“  It  would  not  be  right  of  you  to  forsake  your  aunt 
now  that  she  has  learned  to  value  your  companionship, 
and  miss  it  too.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  your  cousin 
will  trouble  you.  Now  that  he  has  no  ties  to  keep  him 
in  England  it  would  seem  only  natural  for  him  to  take 
up  his  profession  again,  and  join  his  regiment  in  India. 
You  told  me  that  he  had  not  sold  out.” 

“  He  is  home  on  his  long  leave.  He  would  have 
sold  out  if  Constance  had  lived,  I  suppose,  since  she 
disliked  India  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  keep  him  in 
England  now.” 

“  In  that  case  you  would  not  mind  living  with  your 
aunt  ?” 

“I  am  better  here,  Maggie.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  not  the  question.” 

“  It  never  is  a  question  of  what  one  likes,”  I  answered 
ruefully.  “According  to  my  experience  duty 'and  in¬ 
clination  never  go  hand-in-hand.” 

“Look,  Lucy,  the  rain  has  stopped  why  don’t  you  go 
for  a  walk  ?” 

“  You  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  suppose.” 

“  No,  but  I  want  you  to  get  rid  of  your  wgri 
somma.  I  will  settle  everything  whilst  you  are  gone." 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Maggie  ?”  • 

“  About  your  journey,  dear.” 

I  looked  at  her  in  blank  dismay. 

“  Am  I  to  go  at  once 

“  If  not,  where  would  be  the  use  of  going  at  all  r” 

“Very  well,  then,”  I  said,  “only  in  that  case  I  won’t 
go  for  a  walk.  When  shall  I  have  to  start  ?” 

“  It  ought  to  be  to-night.” 

“  Then  let  it  be  to-night,”  I  answered  desperately, 
and  sealed  the  contract  with  a  wild  passion  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

R.  MACGREGOR  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say  to  dissuade 
him.  He  improvised  some  business  in  order  to  quiet 
my  scruples,  and  I  was  only  too  thankful  that  he  had 
paid  no  heed  to  my  objections  when  I  began  to  realise 
the  comfort  of  his  presence  and  strong  protection. 

No  doubt  Aunt  Geena  had  made  sure  of  my  return, 
for  she  had  not  sent  my  boxes,  so  that  I  had  only  the 
bag  on  my  mind  when  I  reached  Ix)ndon  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day.  I  wanted  to  stay  that  night  in  town, 
but  argued  myself  out  of  the  inclination  when  I  thought 
of  Maggie’s  parting  words — 

“  Don’t  shirk  any  part  of  your  duty,  my  love,  and  all 
will  come  right.” 

I  was  dubious  as  to  the  reward,  certainly,  but  the 
other  was  plain  enough.  Duty  took  me  back  to 
Bramtown  by  the  express,  for  greater  speed,  and  landed 
me  and  my  bag  on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  about 
1  half-past  ten,  when  honest  folks  are  generally  in  their 


first  sleep.  There  was  a  fly  in  waiting,  luckily,  so  that 
duty  had  all  the  help  circumstances  could  give,  and  was 
mightily  puffed  up  at  its  own  valour,  until  it  had  carried 
me  to  Aunt  Geena’s  door,  when,  I  am  fain  to  confess, 
it  wanted  badly  to  run  away. 

But  the  driver,  who  was  the  deus  ex  machvid  of  the 
situation,  jumped  off  his  box  and  rang  the  bell  ruth¬ 
lessly.  There  was  a  black  silence,  then  a  sudden  gleam 
of  light  across  one  of  the  upper  windows,  the  grating 
of  a  key  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  opened,  showing 
Greville  standing  as  it  were  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep, 
dark  cavern,  with  the  reflection  of  some  mysterious 
light  upon  his  face. 

I  darted  out  and  hurried  past  him  into  the  house,  and 
up  the  stairs  to  Aunt  Geena’s  door,  where  I  stood 
panting  and  trembling,  like  a  hunted  animal. 

“  Oh  !  do,  do  let  me  in  !”  I  almost  shrieked. 

“  Thank  God  !”  were  Aunt  Geena’s  first  words,  as 
she  opened  the  door  and  received  me  into  shelter 
cordially  ;  and  then  she  added  in  a  tone  of  triumph — 
“  I  knew  you  would  come.  I  should  never  have  prided 
myself  on  my  penetration  again  if  you  had  not.  But  so 
sure  was  I  that  the  courage  was  in  you  that  I  have  been 
looking  out  for  you  all  day.” 

“I  couldn’t  get  here  before.  Aunt  Geena,”  I  said, 
taking  care  not  to  forfeit  her  good  opinion  by  con¬ 
fessing  how  near  I  had  been  to  not  coming  at  all. 

“  One  forgets  what  a  long  way  off  you  were  ;  but 
never  mind  now  that  you  are  really  here.” 

“  Is  Constance  buried  ?”  I  managed  to  get  out  at  last, 
after  several  vain  attempts. 

“  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  I  would  .allow  the  funeral 
to  take  place  all  the  while  there  could  be  a  hope  of 
your  coming  I  think  I  love  honour  after  God,  and 
only  next  to  my  son.  To  keep  my  husband’s  name  as 
bright  as  burnished  gold,  without  a  soil  or  stain,  and  to 
make  a  Christian  gentleman  of  my  son,  h.ave  been  the 
two  governing  principles  of  my  life.  Therefore  if  you 
had  been  too  great  a  coward  to  come  I  should  have 
hated  you,  for  not  one  Marchmont  amongst  us  could 
have  held  up  his  or  her  head  in  the  world  again.” 

I  began  to  understand  now  that  there  would  be  no 
mercy  for  me  in  Aunt  Geena’s  pride,  and  that  she  would 
force  me  through  that  terrible  ordeal  from  which  my 
very  soul  shrank,  relentlessly.  When  she  declared 
presently  that  I  should  not  leave  her  that  night,  I 
knew  she  did  not  keep  me  with  her  from  affection, 
but  rather  from  policy,  having  a  kind  of  instinct  that 
I  might  rebel  if  she  relaxed  her  hold. 

I  don’t  think  I  am  very  easily  led,  and  yet  when  the 
morning  broke  on  my  sleepless  eyes  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  was  going  to  do  exactly  what  Aunt  Geena 
told  me  all  through  the  day,  and  that  she  would  rule 
me  with  a  rod  of  iron  until  her  purpose  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Then  she  would  be  gentle  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  until  then  all  womanliness  was  gone  out  of  her,  and 
she  was  only  the  widow  and  mother  of  a  Marchmont, 
bending  her  whole  will  to  one  aim,  without  thought 
for  the  tool  whose  strength  she  meant  to  use. 

I  had  a  feeling  of  dull  resentment,  I  must  own,  as  I 
lay  and  watched  her  dress,  settling  her  clothes  on  her 
tall,  upright  figure  with  a  peculiar  determination  of 
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manner  that  would  have  been  alarming  if  I  had  not  got 
so  far  beyond  suspicion  by  this  time.  When  she  was 
dressed  she  bade  me  get  up,  and  then  she  went  out  of 
the  room,  closed  the  door,  and  I  heard  the  key  turn 
softly  in  the  lock. 

I  was  getting  through  my  duties  as  fast  as  my 
trembling  limbs  would  allow,  when  she  returned, 
bringing  me  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  in  which  I  distinctly 
traced  a  horrible  flavour  of  spirits.  But  I  had  to 
drink  it  all  the  same,  and  after  this  she  put  the  flnishing 
touches  to  my  toilet  with  her  own  hands,  and  said 
slowly — 

“  Are  you  ready  ?” 

“Ready  for  what.  Aunt  Geena?”  I  asked,  looking 
piteously  into  her  inexorable  eyes. 

“  Greville’s  wife  is  to  be  buried  at  noon,  and  I 
have  told  him  that  you  wish  to  see  her  once  more 
before  she  is  screwed  down.  Dr.  Chalmers  will  be 
present,  of  course ;  and  mind  this,  Lucy  Marchmont, 
if  you  fail  me,  and  turn  coward.  I’ll  curse  you  in  my 
heart  till  the  latest  day  of  my  life.” 

“You  are  a  cruel  woman,”  I  said  passionately; 
“  you  only  think  of  your  pride,  and  you  use  me  as 
if  I  were  an  image  of  stone,  without  feeling  or  nerves.” 

“  Beware  of  either  to-day,”  she  said  fiercely.  “  The 
family  honour  is  in  your  hands,  and  a  woman  who 
could  forget  such  a  sacred  charge  for  one  second  to 
think  of  her  nerves  or  her  feelings  either  would  be  the 
most  contemptible  object  under  the  sun.  When  we  are 
once  through  this  difficulty  you  shall  have  all  the  credit 
and  consideration  you  deserve ;  until  then  not  a  tear  or 
a  sigh,  as  you  value  your  mother’s  memory  and  your 
father’s  name.  Are  you  ready  now  ?” 

She  took  my  hand  in  her  iron  grasp  and  led  me 
through  the  passage  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
dead  woman  lay.  I  made  one  short  sharp  pause  on 
the  threshold,  but  she  looked  at  me  sternly  and  coldly, 
and  summoning  all  my  resolution  I  went  in. 

Greville  and  Dr.  Chalmers  were  both  there,  and 
I  passed  them  without  any  sign,  and  went  to  where  the 
coffin  stood  uncovered,  gathered  all  my  strength  by  a 
mighty  sharp  effort,  and  looked  in. 

I  had  seen  my  mother  in  her  last  sleep,  and  her  pale 
serenity,  her  white,  beautiful  stillness  had  impressed  me 
so  much  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  some 
angel,  and  must  needs  be  reverently  discreet,  even  of 
my  tears.  But  Greville’s  wife  had  a  look — how  can  I 
describe  it  ? — as  if  she  were  laughing  at  us  all.  Her 
mouth  was  drawn  a  little  on  one  side  and  imperfectly 
closed,  so  that  you  caught  the  glisten  of  her  teeth 
through  the  tight  lips.  She  had  violets  in  her  hair  and 
bosom,  but  there  was  so  little  repose  in  her  expression 
that  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  eyelids  twinkle,  and 
expected  every  moment  I  should  hear  her  speak — 
words  that  would  match  her  smile.  I  stood  there 
steadily  for  about  five  minutes,  then  I  touched  Con¬ 
stance’s  cold  hand,  praying  mutely  that  I  might  be 
forgiven  if  I  had  ever  injured  and  pained  her,  and  lifting 
my  eyes  with  a  quiet  glance  on  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Greville  I  went  bravely,  unflinchingly  past  them  again, 
and  walking  as  one  in  a  dream  found  myself  once  more 
in  Aunt  Geena’s  room. 


I  thought  my  ordeal  was  over  now,  and  crept  back 
on  the  bed,  laying  my  weary  head  against  the  pillow, 
longing  for  rest,  only  for  rest.  I  was  too  utterly  worn 
out  to  think,  or  even  to  care  whether  I  had  satisfied 
Aunt  Geena  or  no.  I  had  no  feeling  of  failure,  nor 
triumph  in  success.  My  mind  was  just  a  blank,  and  I 
was  a  shadow  amongst  shadows  in  a  land  of  mist. 

For  a  while  no  one  disturbed  me,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  more  real,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  more  sor¬ 
rowful,  when  I  heard  Aunt  Geena’s  firm  step  in  the 
passage,  and  had  a  prophetic  instinct  that  the  rod  of 
iron  would  be  coming  into  use  again,  so  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  but  this  little  ruse  did 
not  serve  me.  She  came  to  the  bedside  and  put  a  heavy 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“  You  mustn’t  sleep  yet,  Lucy — your  work  is  not 
done.” 

I  shook  off  her  grasp  rancorously. 

“  I  won’t  do  anything  more.  Aunt  Geena;  you  have 
tortured  me  enough.  If  you  have  a  heart  in  your  body 
let  me  alone  now.” 

“  I  have  none,  so  get  up.  Besides,  I  cannot  believe 
it  of  you  that  you  would  begin  a  good  work,  and  leave 
it  incomplete.” 

“  You  may  believe  what  you  like  !”  I  answered,  with 
a  petulance  that  Aunt  Geena  thought  encouraging,  as 
only  a  child’s  form  of  resistance,  and  not  the  working 
of  a  woman’s  will. 

And  she  evidently  argued  from  just  premises,  for  I 
was  conscious  that  I  had  blundered  fatally,  when  she 
began  to  treat  me  as  if  I  wei^  an  irresponsible  creature, 
who  need  not  even  be  consulted.  She  fetched  my 
bonnet  and  cloak,  got  me  on  my  feet  somehow,  dressed 
me  herself,  and  then  led  me  off  again,  this  time  down¬ 
stairs,  and  into  the  hall,  which  was  darkened  by  a 
solemn  procession  of  men,  lifting  something  on  to  their 
heads  in  a  hushed  but  business-like  way.  This  some¬ 
thing  I  did  not  name  in  my  thoughts  was  blackening 
the  May  sunshine  out  of  doors  when  I  looked  again, 
and  Aunt  Geena  hurried  me  on,  helped  me  into  a  car¬ 
riage  ;  Greville  followed,  and  we  drove  off  slowly. 

“  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes - ” 

I  remember  that,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the  earth 
striking  the  coffin-lid.  How  cold  and  stifling  it  must 
be  down  there  !  And  I  had  wished  her  dead  !  These 
were  my  next  distinct  thoughts,  piercing  as  arrows, 
sharper  than  very  swords.  How  wicked  it  was  of 
Aunt  Geena  to  bring  me  here,  and  make  me  a  hypocrite 
in  God’s  eyes  !  I  had  no  right  at  her  grave.  I  could 
have  knelt  down  on  the  bare  turf  and  shrieked  out  in 
the  agony  of  my  remorse,  but  Aunt  Geena’s  cold,  stern 
eye  was  upon  me,  and  so  I  stood  bolt  upright,  and 
never  shed  a  tear. 

It  was  all  over  at  last,  and  we  left  her  down  there, 
in  the  darkness,  and  went  home  in  the  sunshine  to  for¬ 
get.  My  mission  was  not  accomplished  yet,  for  Aunt 
Geena  kept  by  me  still,  I  found,  and  I  had  no  peace 
from  her  relentless  eyes. 

She  helped  me  out  of  the  carriage,  but  once  inside 
the  house  I  broke  from  her,  straightened  myself  defiantly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  went  stumbling  towards  the 
stairs.  I  can  remember  mounting  one  step,  putting  all 
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my  strength  into  the  effort,  and  then  my  legs  doubled 
under  me.  I  became  weak  and  giddy,  and  almost 
pulseless.  I  did  not  lose  my  senses,  for  I  knew  that 
Aunt  Geena  had  lifted  me  up  in  her  arms,  and  was 
carrying  me  to  her  own  room.  I  even  heard  her  fasten 
the  door,  and  mutter,  half  aloud — 

“  Thank  Heaven,  no  one  saw  !” 

And  then  she  tended  me  with  the  most  watchful 
observance,  six)thing  me  against  her  breast  when  the 
blessed  tears  came,  and  comforting  me  with  the  same 
gentle  compassion  that  she  had  shown  me  in  the  first 
days  of  my  mother’s  death  ;  but  I  could  hardly  believe 
in  the  sudden  change,  or  trust  her  again.  I  fancied 
that  I  should  always  see  in  her  eyes  the  cruel,  callous 
look  they  had  worn  all  this  day.  She  would  feed  her 


pride  with  my  bodily  strength,  as  I  knew,  and  find  a 
certain  keen  relish  in  my  struggles.  No  rock  was 
firmer  than  she,  and  I  was  only  a  poor,  foolish  child. 
I  might  make  a  few  weak  efforts  at  independence,  but 
I  had  just  as  much  chance  of  victory  as  a  pigmy  has  of 
mastering  a  giant. 

And  so  the  poor  pigmy,  all  the  wisdom  of  her 
self-conceit  fairly  pummelled  out  of  her,  did  as  a 
pigmy  would — cried  resentfully,  and  refused  to  make 
it  up,  or  to  believe  in  the  giant’s  friendly  overtures  for 
peace. 

“  Never  mind,  you  will  foigive  me  soon,”  said  aunt, 
as  I  turned  impatiently  from  her  caress.  “  And  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  I  have  saved  us  all  from  a  dishonour 
worse  than  death.” 


UNCLE  BERNARD’S  SHELL. 
■  BY  MM.  erckmann-chatrian. 


NCLE  BERNARD  had  a  great  shell,  which  used 
to  be  in  his  cabinet.  A  beautiful  shell  with  rose- 
coloured  lips  is  not  a  common  object  in  the  forests  of 
the  Hundsriick,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 
Daniel  Richter,  formerly  a  soldier  in  the  marines,  had 
brought  it  with  him  from  the  ocean  as  a  perpetual 
memento  of  his  seafaring  life. 

You  may  imagine  with  what  admiration  we  village 
children  regarded  this  wonderful  object.  Every  time 
uncle  went  out  to  make  his  calls  we  slipped  into  the 
library,  and  with  our  cotton  caps  perched  on  the  backs 
of  our  heads,  our  hands  stuffed  into  the  slits  of  our 
little  blue  blouses,  and  our  noses  flattened  against  the 
marble  slab,  we  gazed  at  the  “  American  snail,”  as  our 
old  servant-maid  Gredel  called  it. 

Ludwig  said  he  was  sure  it  must  live  in  the  hedges  ; 
Kasper,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  it  swam  about  in 
the  rivers  ;  but  no  one  knew  exactly  the  truth  about  it. 

Well,  one  day  Uncle  Bernard  happened  to  come  in 
and  find  us  busy  at  the  old  discussion.  Smiling  at  our 
eagerness,  he  laid  his  three-cornered  hat  on  the  table, 
took  the  shell  from  the  cabinet,  and,  sitting  down  in  his 
easy  chair,  said  to  us — 

“Just  listen,  children,  to  what  is  going  on  inside  this 
shell.” 

Immediately  we  all  put  our  ears  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  and  we  heard  a  great  noise,  like  a  sort  of  melan¬ 
choly  murmur,  or  the  sound  of  the  wind  a  long  way  off 
among, St  the  trees. 

Then  he  said  to  us  in  a  grave  voice — 

“  Children,  that  deep  humming  sound  which  you 
hear  is  the  sound  of  the  blood  coursing  through  your 
head,  your  arms,  your  heart,  and  all  your  members. 
Here  it  trickles  as  if  out  of  a  little  spring,  there  it  rushes 
like  a  mountain  torrent,  and  again  it  flows  gently  on  like 
the  course  of  a  smooth  streamlet,  or  a  mighty  river.  It 
bathes  every  part  of  your  body  inside,  so  that  the  whole 


may  live,  and  grow,  and  flourish,  from  the  crown  of 
your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot. 

“  But  now,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  how  it 
is  that  you  hear  these  sounds  in  the  depths  of  the  shell, 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  explain  to  you.  You  all  know 
the  echo  at  the  Hollow  Rock,  which  sends  back  your 
cry  when  you  shout  in  front  of  it,  or  your  song 
when  you  sing,  or  the  sound  of  your  horn  when  you 
are  bringing  home  your  goats  from  the  Altenberg 
in  the  evenings.  Well,  this  shell  has  an  echo  just 
like  that  of  the  Hollow  Rock  ;  only  this  one,  when  you 
put  it  to  your  ear,  sends  you  back  the  sound  of  what¬ 
ever  is  passing  within  you,  and  this  sound  resembles  all 
the  other  voices  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  each  of  us  is 
a  little  world  in  himself.  If  any  of  us  could  see  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  wonderful  things  that  go  on  inside 
his  head  in  a  single  second  for  the  purpose  of  making 
him  live  and  think,  and  which  we  only  hear  the  distant 
murmur  of  in  the  depths  of  the  shell,  he  would  fall 
down  on  his  knees  and  weep  with  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  unnumbered  mercies. 

“  By-and-by,  when  you  are  men,  you  will  understand 
the  meaning  of  my  words  better,  and  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  was  right. 

“  But  in  the  meantime,  dear  children,  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  your  soul ;  endeavour  to  keep  it  pure  and 
blameless,  for  it  is  it  which  causes  you  to  live.  The 
Lord  has  placed  it  within  you  to  give  warmth  and  life 
to  your  little  world  as  He  has  placed  His  sun  in  the 
sky  to  give  heat  and  light  to  the  great  universe. 

“You  are  aware,  perhaps,  children,  that  there  are 
countries  in  the  world  where  the  sun  seldom  shines, 
and  even  then  very  faintly  indeed.  These  countries  are 
very  sad  to  look  at.  Men  cannot  live  long  in  them. 
There  are  no  flowers  there,  no  trees,  no  fruit,  no  birds, 
nothing  but  snow  and  ice.  Everything  is  dead  !  Well, 
that  is  just  what  would  happen  to  you  if  you  allow  your 
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soul  to  become  dark.  Your  little  world  would  be  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  sorrow — you  would  be  very,  very  miserable  ! 

“  Carefully  shun,  therefore,  everything  which  would 
trouble  and  darken  your  soul — idleness,  gluttony,  dis¬ 
obedience,  and,  above  all,  falsehood.  All  these  vile 
things  are  like  vapours  ascending  from  below,  which  at 
last  cover  up  and  extinguish  the  light  which  the  Saviour 
has  placed  within  us. 

“  If  you  keep  your  soul  raised  above  these  vapours, 
it  will  always  shine  like  the  bright  sun  in  the  sky,  and 
you  will  always  be  happy  !” 

Thus  spoke  Uncle  Bernard,  and  every  one  listened 
attentively,  resolving  within  himself  to  follow  his  good 
advice,  and  not  allow  the  vapours  from  below  to  darken 
his  soul. 

How  often,  since  then,  have  I  listened  to  the  murmur 
of  the  shell !  Every  evening,  in  the  lovely  autumn 
weather,  on  my  return  from  the  pastures,  I  used  to  take 
it  on  my  knees,  and,  placing  my  cheek  against  its  rose- 
coloured  enamel,  I  listened  with  religious  attention.  I 
endeavoured  to  picture  to  myself  all  the  wonders  that 
Uncle  Bernard  had  spoken  of,  and  I  thought,  if  one 
could  only  see  those  things  through  some  peephole, 
how  grand  it  would  be  ! 

But  what  astonished  me  more  than  all  the  rest  was 
that,  by  dint  of  listening,  I  fancied  at  last  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish,  amidst  the  murmur  of  the  shell,  a  sort  of  echo 
of  my  own  thoughts,  some  soft  and  tender,  others 
joyous  and  cheerful.  They  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  sing, 
like  the  linnets  and  chaffinches  on  the  return  of  spring, 
and  this  filled  me  with  delight.  I  would  have  sat  there 
for  hours  together,  with  wide-open  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
scarcely  venturing  to  breathe  in  my  anxiety  to  listen,  if 
our  old  Gredel  had  not  called  out — 

“  Fritzel,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Take  that 
snail  shell  from  your  ears  for  a  moment,  and  lay  the 
cloth.  Here  is  the  doctor  just  coming  in.” 

Then  I  put  the  shell  back  on  the  cabinet  with  a  sigh, 
laid  the  cloth  for  uncle  and  myself  at  the  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  took  the  large  carafe  and  went  off  to  fill  it  at 
the  fountain. 

However,  one  day  Uncle  Bernard’s  shell  gave  me 
back  less  agreeable  sounds  than  these  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of.  Its  music  took  a  severer  tone,  and  caused  me 
ihe  greatest  terror.  It  was  because  I  had  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  myself.  Dark  clouds  obscured  my 
soul.  It  was  my  own  fault,  altogether  my  own  fault ! 
But  I  must  tell  it  all  to  you  from  the  beginning.  This 
is  the  way  the  thing  happened  : — 

Ludwig  and  I,  on  this  afternoon,  were  herding  our 
goats  on  the  heights  of  the  Altenberg.  We  were  plaiting 
lashes  for  our  whips,  and  whistling,  and  thinking  of 
nothing  at  all. 

The  goats  were  climbing  up  the  highest  points  of  the 
rocks,  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  showing  their 
pointed  beards  against  the  blue  sky.  Our  old  dog 
Bockel,  now  altogether  toothless,  was  sleepiag  with  his 
long  wolfish-looking  head  between  his  paws. 

We  were  sitting  there,  under  the  shade  of  a  clump 
of  stunted  pines,  when  all  at  once  Ludwig  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  the  ravine  below,  and  said — 

“  Look  down  yonder.  Do  you  see  that  old  beech- 


tree,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  big  rock  ?  Well,  I  know 
where  there’s  a  blackbird’s  nest  in  it.” 

Then  I  looked  in  the  direction  he  told  me,  and  I  saw 
the  old  blackbird  hopping  about  from  branch  to  branch, 
for  he  knew  already  that  we  were  looking  at  him. 

Uncle  Bernard  had  told  me  a  thousand  times  not  to 
rob  birds’  nests  ;  and,  besides,  the  nest  was  just  above 
the  precipice,  in  the  fork  of  an  old  moss-covered  branch. 

I  sat  looking  at  it  for  a  long,  long  time,  in  a  brown  study. 
Ludwig  kept  saying — 

“  There  are  young  ones  in  it.  This  morning,  when 
I  was  gathering  mulberries  among  the  brambles,  I  heard 
them  chirping  for  food  quite  plainly.  They  will  likely 
be  off  to-morrow,  for  they  must  be  full-fledged  now.” 

Still  I  said  nothing,  but  the  devil  was  pushing  me  on. 
At  last  I  rose,  made  my  way  to  the  tree  through  the 
heather  and  brushwood,  and  tried  to  put  my  arms  round 
it.  It  was  too  large !  Unfortunately,  close  beside  it 
there  was  another  smaller  beech-tree,  in  full  leaf,  grow¬ 
ing.  I  climbed  up  it,  and  bending  it  over  I  caught  hold 
of  the  lowest  branch  of  the  other  one. 

I  mounted  higher  and  higher.  The  two  blackbirds 
uttered  lamentable  cries,  and  fluttered  about  amongst  the 
branches.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them.  I  got  astride  in 
the  mossy  branch  to  get  near  the  nest,  which  I  now  saw 
quite  plainly.  There  were  three  young  ones  and  an  egg 
in  it,  and  this  sight  gave  me  fresh  courage.  The  little 
things  were  stretching  out  their  necks,  with  their  great 
yellow  bills  open  to  the  throat.  I  fancied  I  had  them 
already  in  my  hand.  But  as  I  was  creeping  along,  with 
my  legs  hanging  down  and  my  hands  in  front,  all  at 
once  the  branch  broke  like  a  bit  of  glass,  and  I  had  only 
time  to  cry  out,  “  Mercy  on  me  !”  when  I  fell.  I  turned 
over  twice  in  the  air  and  then  lighted  on  a  large  branch 
below,  to  which  I  chmg  with  all  my  strength.  The 
whole  tree  trembled  to  its  roots,  and  the  other  branch 
fell  sheer  down,  rasping  against  the  rocks  with  a  sound 
that  made  my  flesh  creep.  In  spite  of  myself  I  could 
not  help  looking  down  after  it  into  the  bed  of  the  ravine. 
It  had  fallen  into  the  rushing  stream,  and  was  whirling 
onwards,  turning  round  and  round  amidst  the  foam,  until 
at  last  it  reached  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool,  and  I  saw  it 
no  longer. 

Then  I  crept  gently  back  towards  the  trunk,  with  my 
knees  tightly  pressed  together,  asking  pardon  from  God, 
and  slid  down  amongst  the  brushwood,  as  pale  as  death. 
The  two  old  blackbirds  were  still  fluttering  about  my 
head,  uttering  the  most  piteous  cries.  Ludwig  had  made 
off,  but  as  he  was  running  down  the  path  which  leads 
from  the  Altenberg  he  happened  to  look  round  and  saw 
me  standing  there  safe  and  sound.  He  turned  back 
immediately,  crying  out  in  a  breathless  voice — 

“  Why,  Fritzel,  are  you  safe  ?  Did  you  not  tumble 
down  the  rock  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  I,  scarcely  able  to  move  my  tongue; 
“  I’m  not  hurt.  The  good  God  saved  me.  But  come 
away  from  this— come  away  ;  I’m  afraid  !” 

It  was  now  past  seven  o’clock.  The  sun  was  setting 
as  red  as  fire  behind  the  fir-trees.  I  had  had  enough 
of  herding  goats  for  this  day.  The  old  dog  gathered 
in  our  flock,  which  began  slowly  to  descend  the  road 
towards  Hirschland  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust.  Neither 
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I.uJwig  nor  I  gave  any  cheerful  blast  on  our  horns, 
as  on  other  evenings,  in  order  to  hear  the  echo  from 
the  Hollow  Rock  answering  us. 

Terror  had  taken  possession  of  us,  and  my  legs  were 
still  trembling. 

When  we  reached  the  village,  and  whilst  the  goats 
were  trotting  off  right  and  left,  bleating  at  the  different 
stable  doors  to  be  let  in,  I  said  to  Ludwig — 

“  You  won’t  say  a  word  ?” 

“  Never  fear.” 

And  I  entered  Uncle  Bernard’s  house.  He  was  awaj 
in  the  upper  mountains,  visiting  a  woodcutter,  who  was 
ill.  Gredel  had  just  laid  the  table.  When  eight  o’clock 
came,  and  uncle  had  not  returned,  we  took  our  supper 
together  alone.  This  was  our  usual  custom.  Then 
Gredel  took  away  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks,  and 
washed  up  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen.  As  for  me,  I 
stepped  into  the  library  and  took  up  the  shell,  not  with¬ 
out  a  heavy  feeling  at  my  heart.  Good  gracious,  how 
it  hummed !  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
river  over  its  rocky  bed,  and,  amidst  the  noise,  the 
piteous  cries  of  the  old  blackbirds,  the  sound  of  the 
branches  cracking  and  splintering  against  the  rocjc,  and 
the  trembling  of  the  tree.  And  then  I  pictured  to  my¬ 
self  the  poor  little  birds  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  stone  ! 
It  was  terrible — terrible  ! 

I  ran  up  to  my  little  bedroom  over  the  barn,  and  got 
into  bed.  But  I  could  not  sleep  -,  fear  still  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  me. 

Towards  ten  o’clock  I  heard  uncle  arriving,  the  sound 
of  his  horse’s  trot  sounding  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
silence  of  the  night.  He  pulled  up  at  our  door,  and 
led  his  horse  off  to  the  stable.  Then  he  came  in.  I 
heard  him  open  the  door  of  the  kitchen  cupbo.ard,  and 
eat  a  morsel,  standing,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  he  came  home  late. 

“If  he  only  knew  what  I  have  done !”  I  kept  saying 
to  myself. 

At  last  he  went  to  bed.  As  for  me,  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  turned  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  my 
agitation  was  too  great  to  allow  me  to  sleep.  I  pictured 
to  myself  my  soul  as  black  as  ink  ;  I  could  scarcely  keep 
from  bursting  out  crying.  Towards  midnight  my  despair 
became  so  great  that  I  determined  to  confess  everything. 
I  rose,  went  downstairs  in  my  night-shirt,  and  slipped 
into  Uncle  Bernard’s  bedroom.  He  was  sleeping,  with 
a  night-light  on  the  table. 

I  kneeled  down  beside  his  bed.  Awakening  with  a 
start,  he  leaned  up  on  his  elbow,  and  stared  at  me  in 
great  surprise. 

“  It’s  you,  Fritzel,”  said  he.  “  What  are  you  doing 
there,  my  child  ?” 

“  Uncle  Bernard,’’  I  sobbed  out,  “  forgive  me.  I 
have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  against  you.” 

“  Why,  what  have  you  done,  dear  said  he,  quite 
touched  by  my  distress. 

“  I  climbed  up  a  beech  tree  on  the  Altenberg  to  rob 
a  blackbird’s  nest,  and  the  branch  broke !” 

“  Broke  ?  Good  Heavens  !” 

“  Yes  ;  and  the  Lord  saved  me,  by  allowing  me  to 
catch  hold  of  another  branch.  But  since  then  the  old 


blackbirds  have  been  asking  me  for  their  young  ones. 
They  are  flying  about  me,  and  w'on’t  let  me  sleep.” 

Uncle  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  I  wept  bitterly. 

“  Uncle,”  I  exclaimed  again,  “  I  listened  in  the  shell 
this  evening,  but  everything  seemed  broken,  and  turned 
upside  down.  It  can  never  be  put  to  rights  again.” 

Then  he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  after  an  in¬ 
stant,  in  a  grave,  serious  voice — 

“  I  forgive  you  !  Calm  yourself,  my  child.  But  let 
this  serve  as  a  lesson  to  you  for  the  future.  Think  of 
the  sorrow  I  would  have  felt  if  you  had  been  carried 
back  dead  to  this  house.  Well,  the  poor  father  and 
mother  of  the  little  blackbirds  are  in  as  great  grief  for 
their  young  ones  as  I  should  have  been  for  you.  They 
are  asking  for  their  children !  You  did  not  think  of 
that.  But  since  you  are  heartily  sorry  for  what  you 
have  done  it  is  my  duty  to  forgive  you.”  Then  he  got 
out  of  bed,  gave  me  a  glass  of  sugared  water,  and  said — 
“Now  go  and  sleep-,  the  poor  birds  will  not  trouble 
you  any  more.  God  forgives  you  because  you  are  sorry 
for  what  you  have  done.  You  will  be  able  to  sleep 
now.  But  after  to-morrow  I  will  not  send  you  any 
more  to  herd  goats.  A  boy  of  your  age  ought  to  be  at 
school.” 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  feeling  much  happier,  and 
slept  soundly. 

The  following  morning  Uncle  Bernard  took  me  him¬ 
self  to  our  old  schoolmaster,  Tobias  Veyrins.  To  tell 
the  truth  it  seemed  very  hard  to  me,  for  the  first  week 
or  two,  to  remain  shut  up  in  one  room  from  morning 
till  evening,  without  daring  to  move.  Yes,  it  was  very- 
hard.  How  I  longed  for  the  open  air !  But  nothing 
is  to  be  had  in  this  world  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
And  then  work  at  last  becomes  a  pleasant  habit,  and  is, 
indeed,  when  everything  is  taken  into  account,  the  purest 
and  most  lasting  of  our  pleasures.  It  is  by  work  alone 
that  one  becomes  really  a  man,  and  makes  himself  use¬ 
ful  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

Uncle  Bernard  is  now  a  very  old  man.  He  passes 
most  of  his  time  in  his  great  easy  chair  beside  the  fire 
in  winter,  and  in  summer  on  the  stone  bench  before  the 
house,  under  the  shadow  of  the  vine  which  is  trained 
over  the  wall.  I  have  become  a  doctor  myself,  and 
have  taken  his  place.  In  the  morning  very  early  I  mount 
on  horseback,  and  do  not  return,  generally,  till  the 
evening,  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  a  painful  life, 
especially  at  the  season  of  the  great  snows.  Well,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that,  I  am  happy. 

The  shell  is  still  in  its  old  place.  Sometimes,  on 
returning  in  the  evenings  from  my  ride  among  the 
mountains,  I  take  it  up  as  in  my  happy  childish  days, 
and  listen  to  it  as  it  echoes  back  my  own  thoughts. 
They  are  not  always  joyful,  sometimes  even  they  are 
sad,  as  when  one  of  my  poor  patients  is  dangerously  ill, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  to  relieve  him.  But  they  are 
never  remorseful  or  terror-stricken  .as  on  the  evening  of 
my  adventure  with  the  blackbird’s  nest. 

He  alone  is  happy,  my  dear  friends,  who  can  listen 
without  terror  to  the  voice  of  his  own  conscience.  Be 
he  rich  or  poor  he  enjoys  the  greatest  happiness  which 
is  given  to  man  to  know  in  this  lower  world. 
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RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 


IT  is  claimed  by  mathematicians  that  their  ancient 
science  underlies  all  others.  No  doubt  they  are 
correct ;  for  theirs  is,  essentially,  the  science  of  space 
and  of  time,  without  reference  to  which  we  can  neither 
think  nor  act  upon  this  earth.  It  may  be  doubted  how 
far  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  any  other  than  the  simplest  mathematics  is  required 
in  the  every-day  life  of  the  ordinary  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  man  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  three  charac¬ 
teristic  signs  O,  +  ,  —  (zero,  plus,  minus),  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  three  successive  stages  of  human 
thought  upon  most  questions,  great  or  small,  in  the 
other,  even  the  least  kindred,  branches  of  knowledge. 

At  first  we  know  nothing.  Zero  is  the  full  extent 
of  our  information. 

Then  follows  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  which  sooner  or  later  crystallise  into 
theories,  broad  and  sweeping,  and  so  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  that  no  further  inquiry  seems  necessary ;  and 
this  stage,  which  appears  to  be  complete  or  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  only  of  addition,  is  fitly  represented  by  the 
sign  plus. 

The  third  stage  may  be  long  deferred,  but  is  sure  to 
come.  It  is  when  exceptions  are  found  to  the  supposed 
universal  rules  ;  when  new  facts  are  discovered,  and 
old  ones  prove  capable  of  a  different  interpretation,  so 
that  each  year  takes  something  from  the  accepted 
theories,  which  finally  are  seen  to  be  either  wholly 
false,  or  true  only  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  some 
more  comprehensive  law  now  brought  to  light. 

Chaos  became  a  broad,  unbroken  ocean,  but  after¬ 
ward  the  dry  land  appeared.  Too  little  is  followed  by 
too  much,  and  the  happy  mean  comes  later. 

Vacuity  is  succeeded  by  the  ideal,  which  in  turn 
must  give  place  to  the  real. 

Fancy  fills  a  great  void  in  the  mind,  but  must  yield, 
in  part  at  least,  to  fact. 

Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  conceit,  and  this,  by  grace 
of  God,  may  give  birth  to  humility — to  the  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth. 

Paganism,  and  the  denial  of  a  true  God,  gave  way 
to  Romanism ;  and  this  is  now  everywhere  breaking 
down  before  the  slow  but  sure  advance  of  liberal 
Christianity. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  this  succession  of  states 
may  be  detected  in  the  history  of  a  single  question  in 
science. 

There  has  doubtless  been  a  time  when  men  saw  not, 
or,  if  they  saw,  appreciated  not,  that  dual  composition 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  nature — the  human 
face  and  the  whole  human  form,  certain  regular  crystals 
and  many  leaves — which  has  since  been  so  universally 
recognised,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  symmetrical 
beauty,  has  been  a  standing  law  in  art  of  every  kind  ; 
so  that  the  highest  results  of  painting  and  of  architec¬ 
ture — the  ideal  face  and  the  Greek  temple  and  Gothic 
church — are  or  are  intended  to  be  composed  of  two 


equal  and  identical  halves  upon  opposite  sides  of  a 
mesial  plane. 

But  although  this  idea  of  perfect  symmetry  has  been 
thus  adopted  as  a  rule  in  art,  admitted  in  theory  and 
followed  in  practice  as  a  first  and  indispensable  step 
toward  pre-eminence,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
true  to  nature ;  and  it  behoves  us,  whether  as  artists  or 
as  naturalists,  to  examine  carefully  all  the  facts,  and  see 
whether  they  justify  a  continuance  of  our  belief  in  the 
law  of  perfect  symmetry,  or  of  absolute  identity  be¬ 
tween  two  halves  of  anything. 

If  not,  then  we  may  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  third 
stage  of  the  subject,  and  are  bound  to  examine  each 
statement,  whether  new  or  old,  in  the  light  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  reversal  of  previous  opinions. 

Having  done  this  with  all  the  information  at  my 
command,  conclusions  have  been  reached  which  may  be 
briefly  expressed  by  the  following  six  propositions  : — 

I.  That  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
objects  in  nature  and  art  are  symmetrical — that  is,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  similar  halves  separated  by  a  common 
mesial  plane. 

II.  That  these  two  similar  halves,  when  carefully 
examined,  are  never  found  to  be  identical  either  in  form 
or  function. 

III.  That  many  objects  in  nature  are  manifestly  com¬ 
posed  of  two  unequal  halves. 

IV.  That  in  all  cases  of  marked  departure  from 
symmetry  in  the  adult,  a  less  deviation  exists  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life. 

V.  That  deviations  from  symmetry  ought  eventually 
to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  which  may  be  called 
Abnormal,  Teleological,  and  Normal. 

VI.  Tkat  there  are  principles,  natural,  human,  and 
Divine,  which  require  that  the  more  perfect  and  highly 
organised  forms  should  consist  of  two  similar  halves 
separated  by  a  mesial  plane,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  forbid  that  these  two  similar  halves  should  ever 
be  absolutely  identical. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  halves  of  anything  cannot  be 
unequal,  and  that  some  other  term — as  part  or  moiety 
or  portion — ought  to  be  used,  I  ask  the  critic  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  until  the  end  of  this  .article,  by  which 
time  he  may  be  convinced  that,  although  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  in  many  scientific  works,  and  in  nearly  all 
popular  ones,  hahes  are  defined  as  equal  and  identical 
portions,  yet  in  all  probability  neither  equality  nor 
identity  can  exist  in  nature. 

1. 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  many  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  objects  in  nature  and  in  art  are  sym¬ 
metrical — that  is,  composed  of  two  similar  halves 
separated  by  a  mesial  plane. 

As  this  is  the  generally-accepted  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  very  one  we  wish  to  qualify,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  olfer  any  facts  in  its  support ;  but  as 
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the  glory  of  a  victory  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  real 
or  apparent  strength  of  the  enemy,  it  is  well  to  state 
briefly  the  grounds  upon  which  this  common  belief  is 
based. 

A  glance  in  the  mirror  offers  the  most  accessible  series 
of  facts  ;  there  is  a  right  and  a  left  eye,  a  right  and  a 
left  nostril,  a  right  and  a  left  ear,  the  members  of  each 
pair  being  evidently  similar ;  the  two  corners  of  the 
mouth,  the  two  temples,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  forehead  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
shape  and  in  position. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  groups  of  features  ; 
the  nose  and  mouth  and  chin  and  forehead  arc  all  upo/i 
the  middle  line,  and  their  right  and  left  halves  are  to  be 
compared  together  ;  they  are  called  single  or  median 
organs,  and  are  symmetrical  in  themselves ;  but  the  eyes, 
the  nostrils,  the  ears,  the  cheeks,  are  in  pairs,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line ;  they  are  thus  sym¬ 
metrical  with  each  other,  but  not  in  themselves — that 
is,  the  outer  half  of  the  right  eye  corresponds,  not  to  the 
inner  half  of  the  same  eye,  but  to  the  outer  half  of  the 
left  eye ;  and  so  with  the  inner  halves  of  the  two  eyes, 
so  with  the  inner  and  outer  halves  of  each  nostril.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  all  organs  in  the  body,  some*  being 
median,  single,  and  symmetrical  in  themselves  ;  others, 
lateral  and  in  pairs,  so  as  to  be  symmetrical,  not  in 
themselves,  but  with  each  other. 

We  have  two  hands  and  two  feet,  two  arms  and  two 
legs,  and  the  entire  right  side  of  the  body  is  the  re¬ 
versed  repetition  of  the  left.  There  is  a  right  and  a  left 
lung  too,  a  right  and  a  left  kidney,  right  and  left  ribs, 
muscles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  which  certainly  cor¬ 
respond  quite  closely  with  each  other. 

The  same  is  true  concerning  our  common  animals, 
the  birds,  the  reptiles,  the  fish,  and  the  insects.  The 
symmetrical  form  of  common  leaves  is  so  obvious  that 
no  one  hesitates  to  say  that  they  consist  of  two  equal 
halves  joined  by  a  midrib.  Seeds,  like  eggs,  are  often 
round  or  oval,  and  are  then  regarded  as  equal  upon  the 
two  sides  ;  and  no  one  who  admits  the  regularity  of 
crystals,  and  the  identity  of  any  two  specimens,  is  likely 
to  deny  the  still  more  absolute  identity  which  is  sup- 
Dosed  to  exist  between  their  two  halves. 

And  so  we  might  enumerate  all  the  symmetrically 
beautiful  objects  in  nature.  Many  cases  are  known  of 
inflammation  attacking  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  the  two  elbows  or  the  two  knees  or  the  two  sides 
of  the  pelvis.  Occasionally,  too,  a  wound  or  burn 
upon  one  hand  or  arm  or  leg  will  produce  pain  upon  the 
other,  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  very  same  spot ;  but,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on,  “  to  seem  is  not  always  to  be.” 
And  we  ought  to  exact  the  most  rigid  tests  from  those 
who  claim  absolute  identity  between  similar  parts  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

What  w'as  so  prominent  in  nature  could  not  fail  to 
be  imitated  in  art ;  and  the  portraits,  the  temples,  and 
the  columns  of  all  ages  attest  the  faithfulness  of  genius 
to  what  was  thought  to  be  the  true  ideal  of  beauty. 

The  same  necessity  for  symmetry  which  we  observe 
in  birds  and  in  most  fishes  exists  in  all  bodies  which 
are  to  be  supported  by  a  fluid  medium,  as  the  air  and 
the  water  ;  and  the  impression  made  by  a  long  life  spent 


upon  a  vessel  has  sometimes  led  to  an  absurd  retention 
of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  there  required,  where 
no  such  call  for  it  existed.  An  old  sea-captain,  having 
retired  to  private  life  upon  the  shore,  built  himself  a 
house  of  which  the  door  was  exactly  in  the  middle,  with 
an  equal  number  of  windows  upon  each  side ;  the  same 
extent  of  ground  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  the  same 
trees  and  bushes  and  flowers  in  the  ground  ;  but  when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  well,  and  the  land 
would  not  admit  of  placing  it  in  the  rear,  he  consented 
to  its  being  dug  upon  one  side  of  the  house,  only  upon 
the  condition  that  a  curb  and  well-sweep  and  bucket 
should  be  placed  upon  the  other,  in  order  that  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  at  least,  his  dwelling  should  be  all  trim  and 
“  ship-shape.” 

That  the  ideal  standard  of  the  sea-captain  and  the 
artist  is  truly  an  ideal  and  not  an  actual  one  will  be 
seen  in  what  follows  under  our  second  proposition. 

II. 

That  the  two  similar  halves  of  the  so-called  sym¬ 
metrical  object,  when  carefully  studied,  are  never  found 
to  be  identical  in  form,  position,  or  function. 

This,  the  reverse  of  what  most  people  would  take  to 
be  the  signification  of  the  first  proposition,  is  most 
readily  established  by  prolonging  the  glance  at  yourself 
in  the  mirror  into  a  careful  scrutiny  of  each  feature, 
and  comparing  it  closely  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side. 

To  begin  with  the  eyes  :  a  very  slight  examination 
will  show  that  one  is  a  little  more  open  than  the  other, 
or  that  the  upper  lid  droops  at  the  outer  or  the  inner 
corner  more  in  one  than  in  the  other  ;  one  eyebrow,  too, 
is  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Neither  lids 
nor  brows,  it  is  true,  are  any  part  of  the  eye  itself,  but 
they  are  the  chief  agents  in  whatever  expression  it  has, 
while  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  strasbismus  in 
its  various  forms,  and  even  of  different  colours  of  the 
eyes  themselves,  indicate  the  possible  existence  of  un¬ 
suspected  differences  between  the  two  organs,  which 
need  only  more  careful  looking  for  to  be  seen.  Every¬ 
body  knows,  too,  that  the  right  eye  does  not  see  an 
object  just  as  the  left  does  ;  and  the  immense  demand 
for  stereoscopic  views,  though  it  proves  nothing  new, 
tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  compare  the  two  ears  together  during 
life,  and  their  form  is  so  apt  to  change  after  death,  that 
not  much  is  to  be  said  of  them. 

But  the  nose,  being  the  most  prominent  feature,  likewise 
best  exhibits  this  want  of  perfect  symmetry  in  its  two 
halves.  This  usually  consists  in  a  greater  or  less 
deviation  to  one  side,  which  is  often  so  great  as  to  give 
it  quite  a  different  outline,  as  seen  from  the  right  or  the 
left  side ;  either  with  this  or  without  this  bending  of 
the  nose  itself,  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  partition 
between  the  two  cavities  may  vary  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  so  as  to  approach  and  even  touch  the  outer  wall 
of  one  nostril,  which  is  thereby  obstructed,  either  con¬ 
stantly  or  temporarily,  as  when  there  is  any  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  And  when  no  devi.'ition 
from  symmetry  is  observable  in  the  body  of  the  nose, 
the  nostrils,  even  in  what  are  called  perfect  and  regular 
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features,  differ  in  size  and  shape ;  and  generally  the 
wing  of  one  nostril  is  elevated  a  little  more  than  the 
other. 

The  mouth  participates  in  the  irregularities  of  the 
nose,  and  one  angle  is  always  a  little  more  drawn  than  the 
other ;  the  same  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cheeks,  especially 
of  thin,  strong-featured  people,  so  that  one  entire  side 
of  the  face  appears,  and  really  is,  shorter  than  the 
other. 

It  i^not  easy,  either,  to  see  or  to  describe  variations 
of  the  chin  ;  but  in  the  beard,  its  hairy  appendage,  there 
is  almost  always  a  difference  of  the  two  sides,  which 
persists  during  life,  in  spite  of  all  cultivation  of  the 
deficient  portion. 

Deviations  from  symmetry  are  extremely  common  in 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
skull  is  equal  upon  the  two  sides.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
are  the  wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  equal  in 
number  or  shape  or  direction  upon  the  two  sides. 

All  these  are  illustrations  of  anatomical  or  structural 
deviations  from  ideal  symmetry ;  but  the  functional 
manifestations,  though  more  transient  and  less  often 
noticed,  are  none  the  less  significant.  Homoeopathic 
practitioners  lay  great  stress  upon  the  predominance  of 
symptoms  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  face  or 
body,  and  certain  it  is  that  even  in  health  a  difference 
may  be  recognised.  There  are  cases  of  what  is  called 
unilateral  sweating  of  the  head  ;  and  the  blushing  of 
one  cheek,  with  partial  or  complete  paleness  of  the 
other,  is  very  common.  There  is  in  some  cases  a  very 
marked  alternation  of  pulse  upon  the  two  sides,  as  if 
one  beat  of  the  heart  sent  the  blood  more  forcibly  to 
the  right,  the  next  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  ;  this  is 
most  easily  perceived  when  one  or  the  other  side  is 
inflamed,  when,  of  course,  the  pulse  of  that  side  is 
exaggerated  ;  but  I  have  myself  felt  it  in  the  ordinary 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  doubt  not  that  the  proper 
examination  will  demonstrate  its  universal  existence. 

There  are  many  other  facts  in  disease  which  must  be 
due  to  a  difference  in  either  the  heart’s  action  or  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  organs  themselves-,  as,  for  instance, 
the  greater  frequency  of  tubercles  in  the  left  lung,  and 
of  pneumonia  in  the  right,  as  if  the  right  were  the  more 
vigorous  or  sthenic  half  of  the  body,  with  the  internal 
organs  as  well  as  with  the  limbs,  where  it  is  more 
generally  recognised  and  the  remarkable  tendency  of 
rheumatism  to  attack,  now  one,  now  the  other  side  of 
the  body,  was  doubtless  the  foundation  for  the  comical 
answer  of  a  physician  when  asked  concerning  a  patient 
treated  in  common  by  himself  and  a  fellow  practitioner. 
“  Well,”  said  he,  “  at  last  accounts  my  half  was  doing 
finely,  but  Dr.  13 - ’s  half  was  worse  than  usual.” 

Those  who  wear  closely-fitting  gloves  and  boots  are 
well  aware,  though  the  people  who  make  them  seem  to 
Ignore  the  fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  right  hand  and  the 
right  foot  are  larger  than  the  left ;  and  if  it  be  said  that 
this  difference  was  not  natural,  but  is  caused  by  the 
greater  or  the  different  use  of  one  hand  and  foot,  then, 
1  ask.  What  causes  all  men,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
employ  the  right  hand  for  striking  and  the  left  for 
holding  and  supporting,  the  right  foot  for  kicking  and 
for  taking  the  more  vigorous  part  in  propelling  the 


body,  while  the  left  supports  the  body  in  the  one  case, 
and  is  advanced  to  be  ready  to  receive  its  weight  in  the 
other  ?  No  doubt  imitation  of  others  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  habit  go  far  towards  perfecting  the  ready  use  of 
the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot,  but  something  else 
must  have  originated  the  habit  and  the  custom.  It  is 
found,  too,  that  the  left  hand  is  more  sensible  to  changes 
of  temperature  than  the  right,  while,  as  every  one 
knows,  it  is  with  the  right  that  we  most  readily  detect 
variations  of  shape. 

Professor  Wyman  has  found  by  careful  measure¬ 
ments  that  “  in  ten  human  skeletons  the  bones  of  the 
forearms  were  of  equal  length  in  only  one,”  and  even 
in  that  a  still  more  minute  comparison  would  probably 
have  shown  a  difference.  He  has  also  compared  the 
concentric  rows  of  papillae  upon  the  thumbs  or  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands,  by  making  an  impression  of 
them  on  paper  slightly  coated  with  black,  and  found  in 
most  individuals  a  very  close  approach  to  absolute 
symmetry,  but  in  others  remarkable  departures  from  it, 
even  the  entire  pattern  being  changed.  Now,  slight  as 
this  difference  seems,  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish 
our  point,  that  an  absolute  and  entire  identity  has  not 
been  found  between  the  two  halves  of  the  body. 

It  is  surely  something  more  than  habit  which  causes 
us  to  look  through  a  microscope  or  telescope  with  one 
eye  rather  than  with  the  other,  and  there  have  even 
been  perceived  by  the  two  eyes  two  different  shades  of 
colour  from  the  same  flame  when  viewed  through 
either  alone. 

It  may,  too,  be  something  more  than  mere  habit 
which  determines  the  manner  of  putting  on  our  clothes ; 
the  majority  of  people  putting  the  right  arm  first  into  a 
coat-sleeve  and  the  right  leg  into  its  proper  garments. 
There  is,  too — though  possibly  the  garment  itself  may 
be  responsible  for  it — a  difference  in  the  way  the  two 
legs  are  raised,  the  right  being  elevated  and  bent  in  the 
same  plane  which  it  generally  occupies,  while  the  left  is 
turned  outward  and  goes  through  a  more  extensive 
series  of  motions-,  but  my  readers  can  see  all  this  better 
than  I  can  describe  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  cow  and  the  other  ruminating 
animals  chew  first  with  one  side  and  then  with  the 
other,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
jaw  is  reversed  at  regular  intervals  -,  but  in  human 
beings,  though  less  freedom  is  allowed  for  a  sidewise 
motion,  the  muscles  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  teeth 
of  one  side  touch  before  those  of  the  other,  and  the 
whole  jaw  is  worked  obliquely  from  right  to  left  or 
from  left  to  right ;  this  may  be  partly  custom,  but  the 
habit  is  formed  unconsciously,  and  usually  persists 
through  life. 

A  fcw  words  upon  imperfect  symmetry  in  what  arc 
generally  considered  regular  leaves.  In  the  hop-horn- 
beam  {Ostrya  Virgittica),  the  casual  observer  sees  no 
difference  between  the  two  halves  of  each  leaf;  but  if 
the  plant  be  examined  more  carefully  it  will  be  found 
that  the  veins  branch  off  from  the  midrib,  not  in  pairs, 
but  alternately,  so  that  on  one  side  they  begin  lower 
down  than  upon  the  other  -,  and  now  if  several  leaves 
be  compared  together,  about  half  of  them  will  prove  to 
be  larger  and  to  have  the  veins  beginning  lower  down 
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upon  the  onf  side,  and  the  rest  upon  the  other  side ; 
and  if  a  pair  of  leaves  upon  the  stem  be  contrasted,  you 
will  see  that  in  each  it  is  the  outer  half  which  is  the 
larger,  and  the  inner  which  is  the  smaller.  These 
leaves,  then,  are  not  symmetrical  in  themselves,  but 
with  each  other,  the  outer  half  of  one  corresponding 
to  the  outer  half  of  the  other,  and  the  two  inner  halves 
in  the  same  way ;  and  they  are  therefore  right  and  left, 
just  like  the  two  eyes. 

The  leaves  of  elm-trees  show  this  difference  still 
more  strikingly,  but  here  it  is  the  inner  halves  which 
are  the  larger  and'  in  which  the  veins  commence  lower 
down  ;  and  in  many  other  leaves  the  difference  between 
the  two  sides  is  so  great  that  every  one  notices  them. 
Our  object,  however,  is  to  show  that  the  differences 
may  exist  even  in  those  where  it  is  not  apparent  to 


ordinary  observation ;  but  the  facts  just  given  lead 
naturally  to  a  consideration  of  our  third  proposition. 

The  lack  of  symmetry  which  we  believe  to  exist  in 
even  the  most  perfect  works  of  art  cannot  be  described 
particularly,  except  by  taking  up  any  single  picture  or 
edifice,  and  comparing  one  side  with  the  other.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  so  many  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  each  work,  and  that  all  these,  material, 
colour,  shape,  weight,  and  position,  are  so  many 
variables,  and  that  each  half  must  be,  by  human  hands, 
constructed  separately,  so  that  all  the  variable  elements 
of  human  action  must  have  a  place  in  our  calculation,  it 
is  self-evident  that,  however  closely  the  two  sides  of  a 
portrait  or  the  two  halves  of  a  church  or  other  building 
may  repeat  each  other,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
they  should  be  identical  in  every  respect. 


THE  BROTHERS. 


Here  or  hereafter  ?  In  the  body  here. 

Or  in  the  soul  hereafter  do  we  writhe. 
Atoning  for  the  malice  of  our  lives  ? 

Of  the  uncounted  millions  that  have  died. 

Not  one  has  slipped  the  napkin  from  his  chin 
And  loosed  the  jaw  to  tell  us  :  even  he. 

The  intrepid  Captain,  who  gave  life  to  find 
A  doubtful  way  through  clanging  worlds  of  ice — 
A  fine  inquisitive  spirit,  you  would  think. 

One  to  cross-question  Fate  complacently. 

Less  for  his  own  sake  than  Science’s — 

Not  even  he,  with  his  rich  gathered  lore. 

Returns  from  that  dark  journey  down  to  death. 
Here  or  hereafter  ?  Only  this  I  know. 

That,  whatsoever  happen  afterwards. 

Some  men  do  penance  on  this  side  the  grave. 

Thus  Regnald  Garnaut  for  his  cruel  heart. 

Owner  and  lord  was  he  of  Garnaut  Hall, 

A  relic  of  the  Norman  conquerors — 

A  quaint,  rook-haunted  pile  of  masonry. 

From  whose  top  battlement,  a  windy  height, 
Regnald  could  view  his  twenty  prosperous  farms  ; 
His  creaking  mill,  that,  perched  upon  a  cliff. 

With  outspread  wings  seemed  ever  taking  flight ; 
The  red-roofed  cottages,  the  high-wailed  park. 
The  noisy  aviary,  and,  nearer  by. 

The  snow-white  Doric  parsonage — all  his  own. 
And  all  his  own  were  chests  of  antique  plate. 
Horses  and  hounds  and  falcons,  curious  books. 
Chain-armour,  helmets.  Gobelin  tapestry. 

And  half-a-mile  of  painted  ancestors. 

Lord  of  these  things,  he  wanted  one  thing  more. 
Not  having  which,  all  else  to  him  was  dross. 

For  Agnes  Vail,  the  curate’s  only  child — 

A  little  Saxon  wild-flower  that  had  grown 


Unheeded  into  beauty  day  by  day. 

And  much  too  delicate  for  this  rude  world — 

With  that  intuitive  wisdom  of  the  pure. 

Saw  that  he  loved  her  beauty,  not  herself. 

And  shrank  from  him,  and  when  he  came  to  speech 
Parried  his  meaning  with  a  woman’s  wit. 

Then  sobbed  an  hour  when  she  was  all  alone. 

And  Regnald’s  mighty  vanity  was  hurt. 

“  Why,  then,”  snarled  he,  “  if  I  had  asked  the 
C^een 

To  pick  me  some  fair  woman  from  the  Court, 

’Twere  but  the  asking.  A  blind  curate’s  girl, 
it  seems,  is  somewhat  difficult, — must  have. 

To  warm  her  feet,  our  coronet  withal !” 

And  Agnes  evermore  avoided  him, 

Clinging  more  closely  to  the  old  man’s  side ; 

And  in  the  chapel  never  raised  an  eye. 

But  knelt  there  like  a  mediteval  saint. 

Her  holiness  her  buckler  and  her  shield, — 

That,  and  the  golden  floss  of  her  long  hair. 

And  Regnald  felt  that  somehow  he  was  foiled, — 
Foiled,  but  not  beaten.  He  would  have  his  way. 

Had  not  the  Garnauts  always  had  their  will 
These  six  or  seven  centuries,  more  or  less  I 
Meanwhile  he  chafed  ;  but  shortly  after  this 
Regnald  received  the  sorest  hurt  of  all. 

For,  one  eve,  lounging  idly  in  the  close. 

Watching  the  windows  of  the  parsonage. 

He  heard  low  voices  in  the  alder-trees. 

Voices  he  knew,  and  one  that  sweetly  said, 

“  Thine  !”  and  he  paused  with  choking  heart,  and  saw 

Eustace,  his  brother,  and  fair  Agnes  Vail 

In  the  soft  moonrise  lingering  with  clasped  hands. 

The  two  passed  on,  and  Regnald  hid  himself 
Among  the  brushwood,  where  his  vulpine  eyes 
Dilated  in  the  darkness  as  they  passed. 

There,  in  the  dark,  he  lay  a  bitter  hour 
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Gnawing  his  nails,  and  then  arose  unseen 
And  crept  away  with  murder  in  his  soul. 

Eustace  !  curse  on  him,  with  his  handsome  eyes  ! 
Regnald  had  envied  Eustace  many  a  day, — 

Envied  his  fame,  and  that  exceeding  grace 
And  courtliness  which  he  had  learned  at  Court 
Of  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Essex,  and  the  rest : 

For  when  their  father,  lean  Sir  Egbert,  died, 
Eustace,  whose  fortune  dangled  at  his  thigh, — 

A  Damask  blade, — had  hastened  to  the  Court 
To  line  his  purse,  perchance  to  build  a  name  ; 

And  catching  there  the  passion  of  the  time, 

He,  with  a  score  of  doughty  Devon  lads. 

Sailed  with  bold  Drake  into  the  Spanish  seas  ; 
Returning  whence,  with  several  ugly  scars — 

Which  made  him  lovelier  in  women’s  eyes — 

And  many  a  chest  of  ingots — not  the  less 
These  latter  made  him  lovely — sunned  himself. 
Sometimes  at  Court,  sometimes  at  Garnaut  Hall — 
At  Court,  by  favour  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 

For  great  Elizabeth  had  smiled  on  him. 

So  Regnald,  who  was  neither  good  nor  brave 
Nor  graceful,  liked  not  Eustace  from  the  start. 

And  this  night  hated  him.  With  angry  brows. 

He  sat  in  a  bleak  chamber  of  the  Hall, 

His  fingers  toying  with  his  poniard’s  point 
Abstractedly.  Three  times  the  ancient  clock. 
Bolt-upright  like  a  mummy  in  its  case. 

Doled  out  the  hour:  at  length  the  round  red  moon, 
Rising  above  the  ghostly  poplar-tops. 

Looked  in  on  Regnald  nursing  his  dark  thought. 
Looked  in  on  the  stiff  portraits  on  the  wall. 

And  dead  Sir  Egbert’s  empty  coat-of-mail. 

A  quick  step  sounded  on  the  gravel-walk. 

And  then  came  Eustace,  humming  a  sea-song. 

Of  how  the  Grace  of  Devon,  with  ten  guns. 

And  Master  Raleigh  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Bore  down  and  tackled  the  great  galleon, 

Madre  de  Dios,  raked  her  fore  and  aft. 

And  took  her  bullion, — singing,  light  at  heart. 

His  first  love’s  first  kiss  warm  upon  his  lip. 

Straight  onward  came  young  Eustace  to  his  death  ! 
For  hidden  behind  the  arras  near  the  stair 
Stood  Regnald,  like  the  Demon  in  the  play. 
Grasping  his  rapier  part-way  down  the  blade 
To  strike  the  foul  blow  with  its  heavy  hilt. 

Straight  on  came  Eustace, — ^blithely  ran  the  song, 

“  Old  England s  darlings  are  her  hearts  of  oaky 
The  lights  were  out,  and  not  a  soul  astir. 

Or  else  the  dead  man’s  scabbard,  as  it  clashed 
Against  the  marble  pavement  when  he  fell. 

Had  brought  a  witness.  Not  a  breath  or  sound, 
Only  the  sad  wind  wailing  in  the  tower. 

Only  the  mastiff  growling  in  his  sleep. 

Outside  the  gate,  and  pawing  at  his  dream. 

Now  in  a  wing  of  that  old  gallery. 

Hung  with  the  relics  of  forgotten  feuds, 


A  certain  door,  which  none  but  Regnald  knew. 

Was  fashioned  like  the  panels  of  the  wall. 

And  so  concealed  by  carven  grapes  and  flowers 
A  man  could  search  for  it  a  dozen  years 
And  swear  it  was  not,  though  his  touch  had  been 
Upon  the  very  panel  where  it  was. 

The  secret  spring  that  opened  it  unclosed 
An  inner  door  of  iron-studded  oak. 

Guarding  a  narrow  chamber,  where,  perchance, 

Some  bygone  lord  of  Garnaut  Hall  had  hid 
His  threatened  treasure,  or,  most  like,  bestowed 
Some  too  adventurous  antagonist. 

Sealed  in  the  compass  of  that  stifling  room, 

A  man  might  live,  at  best,  but  half  an  hour. 

Hither  did  Regnald  bear  his  brother’s  corse 
And  set  it  down.  Perhaps  he  paused  to  gaze 
A  moment  on  the  quiet  moonlit  face. 

The  face  yet  beautiful  with  new-told  love  ! 

Perhaps  his  heart  misgave  him — or,  perhaps - 

Now,  whether  ’twas  some  dark  avenging  Hand, 

Or  whether  ’twas  some  fatal  freak  of  wind. 

We  may  not  know,  but  suddenly  the  door 
Without  slammed  to,  and  there  was  Regnald  shut 
Beyond  escape,  for  on  the  inner  side 
Was  neither  spring  nor  bolt  to  set  him  free  ! 

Mother  of  Mercy  !  what  were  a  whole  life 
Of  pain  and  penury  and  conscience-smart 
To  that  half-hour  of  Regnald’s  with  his  Dead  ? 

The  joyous  sun  rose  over  the  white  cliffs 
Of  Devon,  sparkled  through  the  poplar-tops. 

And  broke  the  death-like  slumber  of  the  Hall. 

The  keejjer  fetched  their  breakfast  to  the  hounds  ; 

The  smart  young  ostler  whistled  in  the  stalls  ; 

The  pretty  housemaid  tripped  from  room  to  room  ; 

And  grave  and  grand  behind  his  master’s  chair. 

But  wroth  within  to  have  the  partridge  spoil. 

The  senile  butler  waited  for  his  lord. 

But  neither  Regnald  nor  young  Eustace  came. 

And  when  ’twas  found  that  neither  slept  at  Hall 
That  night,  their  couches  being  still  unpressed. 

The  servants  stared.  And  as  the  day  wore  on, 

And  evening  came,  and  then  another  day. 

And  yet  another,  till  a  week  had  gone. 

The  wonder  spread,  and  riders  sent  in  haste 
Scoured  the  country,  dragged  the  neighbouring  streams, 
Tracked  wayward  footprints  to  the  great  chalk  bluffs. 
But  found  not  Regnald,  lord  of  Garnaut  Hall. 

The  place  that  knew  him  knew  him  never  more. 

The  red  leaf  withered  and  the  green  leaf  grew. 

And  Agnes  Vail,  the  little  Saxon  rose. 

Waxed  pale  and  paler,  till  the  country  folk 
Half  guessed  her  fate  was  somehow  intertwined 
With  that  dark  house.  When  her  pure  soul  had 
passed, — 

Just  as  a  perfume  floats  from  out  the  world, — 

Wild  tales  were  told  of  how  the  brothers  loved 
The  self-same  maid,  whom  neither  one  would  wed 
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Because  the  other  loved  her  as  his  life 
And  that  the  two,  at  midnight,  in  despair. 

From  one  sheer  cliff  plunged  headlong  in  the  sea. 

And  when,  at  night,  the  hoarse  east-wind  rose  high. 
Rattled  the  lintels,  clamouring  at  the  door. 

The  children  huddled  closer  round  the  hearth 
And  whispered  very  softly  with  themselves, 

“  That’s  Master  Regnald  looking  for  his  bride !” 

The  red  leaf  withered  and  the  green  leaf  grew. 
Decay  and  dolour  settled  on  the  Hall. 

The  wind  went  howling  in  the  dismal  rooms. 
Rustling  the  arras  ;  and  the  wainscot-mouse 
Gnawed  through  the  mighty  Garnauts  on  the  wall. 
And  made  a  lodging  for  her  glossy  young 
In  dead  Sir  Egbert’s  empty  coat-of-mail ; 

The  griffon  dropped  from  off  the  blazoned  shield  ; 
The  stables  rotted  ;  and  a  poisonous  vine 
Stretched  its  rank  nets  across  the  lonely  lawn. 

For  no  one  went  there — ’twas  a  haunted  spot. 

A  legend  killed  it  for  a  kindly  home — 

A  grim  estate,  which  every  heir  in  turn 
Left  to  the  orgies  of  the  wind  and  rain,  _ 

The  newt,  the  toad,  the  spider,  and  the  mouse. 

The  red  leaf  withered  and  the  green  leaf  grew. 
And  once,  ’tis  said,  the  Queen  reached  out  her  hand 


And  let  it  rest  on  Cecil’s  velvet  sleeve. 

And  said,  “  I  prithee,  Cecil,  tell  us  now, 

Was’t  ever  known  what  happened  to  those  men — 
Those  Garnauts  ? — were  they  never,  never  found  ?” 
The  weasel  face  had  fain  looked  wise  for  her. 

But  no  one  of  that  century  ever  knew. 

The  red  leaf  withered  and  the  green  leaf  grew. 

And  in  that  year  the  good  Prince  Albert  died 
The  land  changed  owners,  and  the  new-made  lord 
Sent  down  his  workmen  to  revamp  the  Hall 
And  make  the  waste  place  blossom  as  the  rose. 

By  chance,  a  workman  in  the  eastern  wing. 

Fitting  the  cornice,  stumbled  on  a  door, 

Which  creaked,  and  seemed  to  open  of  itself; 

And  there  within  the  chamber,  on  the  flags, 

He  saw  two  figures  in  outlandish  guise 
Of  hose  and  doublet,  —  one  stretched  out  full 
length. 

And  one  half  fallen  forward  on  his  breast. 

Holding  the  other’s  hand  with  vice-like  grip  : 

One  face  was  calm,  the  other  sad  as  death. 

With  something  in  it  of  a  pleading  look. 

As  might  befall  a  man  that  dies  at  prayer. 

Amazed,  the  workman  hallooed  to  his  mates 
To  see  the  wonder  ;  but  ere  they  could  come. 

The  figures  crumbled  and  were  shapeless  dust. 


THE  SERVANTS’  STRIKE. 


^pHE  present  period  may  be  properly  described  as 
that  of  “strikes.”  We  have  had  strikes  of  com¬ 
positors,  of  builders,  of  seamen,  of  agriculturists, 
and  lastly  of  servant-girls  !  Yes,  our  Phillises  have 
used  their  “  neat  hands,”  of  which  poets  have  sung, 
to  “  strike.”  Metaphorically  our  “  belles  of  the 
kitchen”  have  given  proof  that  they  possess  a  clapper 
which  will  make  itself  heard.  The  mutinous  spirit 
which  burst  forth  in  Scotland,  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  penetrated  yet  south  of  the  Tweed,  but  there  is 
no  saying  how  far  the  evil  weed  of  discontent  may 
spread  and  grow  apace,  as  ’tis  their  proverbial 
“  nature  to.” — To  continue  the  simile,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  what  ground  there  is  for  it  to  take  root  and 
flourish. 

“  Comparisons,”  says  Mrs.  Malaprop,  “  are  odorous,” 
but  in  order  to  ascertain  what  cause  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  present  day  have  for  complaining  of  their 
lot,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  their  position  with  that 
of  others  whose  destiny  it  is  to  gain  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  or  brain.  The  wages  of  a 
competent  housemaid  in  what  is  called  “  a  good  family” 
average 15  or  per  annum;  in  the  upper  mid¬ 
dling  class  of  families  from  £lo  to  £\^2.  This  in¬ 
cludes,  of  course,  all  expenses  of  board,  fuel,  washing, 
&c.,  the  living  being,  in  most  cases,  of  an  ample  and 
even  luxurious  sort,  at  all  events  when  viewed  in  com¬ 


parison  with  that  enjoyed  (!)  by  many  a  hardworking 
mother  of  a  large  family  belonging  to  the  class  from 
which  the  servant  maid  or  man  is  taken,  or  with  that 
in  which  the  artist  class,  the  poor  visiting  governess, 
the  struggling  man  of  letters,  the  writer  of  both 
sexes  are  able  to  indulge.  But  a  few  hours  since  our 
eye  fell  upon  an  advertisement  {Times  of  May  21), 
not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  one,  in  which  a 
governess,  announcing  herself  as  a  superior  daily  in¬ 
structress,  offers  to  teach  fluent  French,  English,  good 
music,  singing,  and  drawing,  and  to  furnish  the  highest 
references  for  her  capability,  at  the  terms  of  sixpence  an 
hour  !  while  the  same  widely-circulated  Journal  contains 
a  letter  from  an  English  clergyman  resident  at  Berlin 
stating  that  there  are  numbers  of  English  ladies  there 
in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  who  have  come  over 
to  that  city  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  situations  as 
governesses,  but  without  success  ;  yet  these  ladies  are 
all,  or  supposably  so,  accomplished  gentlewomen,  mis¬ 
tresses  of  two  or  three  languages  and  an  art  or  two, 
while  of  our  housemaid  all  that  is  needed  is  that  she 
should  be  tolerably  strong,  willing,  honest,  and  good- 
tempered,  with  some  idea  of  neatness  and  order ;  if 
possessed  of  an  ordinary  share  of  intelligence,  so  much 
the  better ;  but  no  brainwork  or  even  education  is 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  ordinary  duties. 
There  are  doubtless  houses  where,  beginning  at  the 
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lower  round  of  the  social  ladder,  we  find  the  miserable 
overworked  child  servant,  or  the  lodging-house  drudge, 
the  living  embodiment  of  the  immortal  “  Marchioness 
and  proceeding  upwards,  there  are  the  handmaids  of  the 
sharp-tongued  and  cantankerous  mistresses  who  always 
think  their  dependants  do  too  little  and  cost  too  much ; 
but  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  which  has  its 
bright  and  equally  truthful  reverse — homes,  many  such, 
where  Mary,  Jane,  or  Sarah  is  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
word  treat^  as  “  one  erf  the  family  lives  well  and 
merrily  too,  and  dresses  on  her  not  infrequent  holidays 
and  Sundays  out”  with  such  a  close  imitation  of  the 
prevalent  fashion  as  is  matter  for  wonderment  if  not 
admiration.  This  important  question  of  dress  stands 
foremost  in  the  list  of  servants’  grievances,  the  discon¬ 
tented  Scotch  serving-lassies  maintaining  their  right  of 
exercising  thar  own  taste  in  this  matter  without  limit 
or  interference ;  the  hideous  and  unbecoming  chignon, 
doubly  unsightly  when  of  cheap  and  coarse  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  the  vulgar  crinoline,  even  the  train,  which,  grace¬ 
ful  and  suitable  to  a  highborn  lady  entering  a  drawing¬ 
room  or  carriage,  is  simply  absurd  and  ridiculous  when 
trailing  the  miry  streets  or  dusty  road ;  the  foolish 
apology  for  a  bonnet  —  these  they  are  to  be  free 
to  sport  at  will,  with  any  quantity  of  cheap  addi¬ 
tional  finery,  unhampered  by  restrictions  or  protests 
from  the  mistress,  whose  remonstrances  are  viewed  as 
the  result  of  grudging,  spiteful  envy.  Yet  what  an 
utter  mistake  all  this  is  let  those  who  have  visited  the 
continent,  or  even  remarked  in  our  parks  and  streets 
recently  the  neatly-attired  bonnes  in  their  picturesque 
and  becoming  dress  and  spotless  caps,  say.  It  would  be 
useless  to  expect,  perhaps  wrong  to  desire  even,  that 
our  female  servants  should  consent  to  wear  a  livery 
dress,  though  their  male  colluboratenrs,  in  other  respects 
a  still  more  self-asserting  race,  have  ever  submitted 
uncomplainingly  to  this  badge  of  servitude ;  but  of 
this  they  may  be  sure,  that  the  senseless  custom  so 
largely  in  vogue  among  female  servants  of  aping  the 
dress  and  even  the  extravagances  of  fishioii  is  only 
productive  of  contempt  and  ridicule  from  the  judicious 
and  discerning. 

As  regards  the  second  ground  of  complaint  of  these 
Scotch  abigails,  the  Sunday  hot  dinner,  that,  we  think, 
is  one  that  would  be  best  met  by  a  compromise  between 
the  parties.  While  the  heads  of  the  family  would 
prove  their  consideration  for  their  dependant,  be  she 
cook  or  belonging  to  the  more  comprehensive  denomi¬ 
nation  general  servant,  by  abstaining  from  having  a  hot 


meal  served  at  a  late  hour  on  the  Sunday,  which  makes; 
a  terrible  inroad  on  the  domestic’s  enjoyment  of  a  day, 
or  even  evening,  of  rest,  that  domestic  might  well,  in 
her  turn,  recall  the  period  of  her  early  youth,  when  in 
her  humble  home  Sunday  was  the  only  day  when 
“  father”  could  enjoy  a  bit  of  hot  dinner  with  his 
family,  and  think  if  “  master”  is  not,  whether  merchant, 
lawyer,  or  professional  man,  often  as  much,  if  not  more, 
toil  and  care  worn  in  his  way,  and  make  a  trifling 
sacrifice  of  her  own  rest  and  recreation  in  his  behalf. 
Such  mutual  forbearance,  and  sympathy,  and  kindly 
service  brings  surely  and  certainly  its  own  reward,  and 
if  we  cannot  expect  actually  to  reproduce  the  good  old 
times — 

“  Tlie  constant  service  of  the  antique  worhl, 

Wlien  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  uiCiHl” — 

it  is  at  least  an  approach  to  them. 

“  Faults  on  both  sides”  is  a  familiar  verdict,  nowhere 
more  applicable  than  to  cases  of  dispute  between  masters 
and  mistresses  and  their  dependants  of  both  sexes  ;  but 
again,  as  a  rule,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  latter 
have  by  far  the  best  of  it.  In  the  matter  of  cooks 
alone,  this  branch  of  domestic  servitude  seems  at  a 
premium,  and  many  a  poor  governess,  long  “  out  of 
place,”  wearily  consulting  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers  for  an  engagement,  and  casting  in  her 
lot  with  the  two  or  three  hundred  applic.ints  for  one 
vacant  situation,  must  often  feel  tempted  to  wish  that 
her  fingers  had  been  trained  to  practice  in  the  mysteries 
of  Ude,  Soyer,  and  Mrs.  Glasse,  instead  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart. 

Good  and  considerate  servants  will,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  find  good  and  indulgent  mistresses,  and  the  pro¬ 
verb  Tel  maitre  tel  valet  is  of  almost  infallible  applica¬ 
tion.  Few  things  are  more  surprising  to  one  whoic 
fortune  or  misfortune  it  may  be  to  have  experienced  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life  than  the  pomposity  of  the  male 
servants  of  the  upper  classes,  who,  transplanted  from  a 
life  of  compulsory  self-denial  and  sometimes  utter 
poverty  to  one  of  luxurious  ease  and  self-indulgence, 
seem  utterly  oblivious  of  their  antecedents  ;  but  the 
able  jjens  of  Thackeray,  Jerrold,  and  Dickens  have  so 
eloquently  and  graphically  portrayed  the  Jeameses  of 
modern  flunkyism  as  to  leave  little  further  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  except  to  beg  of  them  sometimes  to 
think  with  kindness  and  compassion  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-creatures  in  their  own  sphere  of  life, 
and  bless  Providence  that  they  have  work  to  do,  and  all 
comforts  provided  in  return  for  the  doing  ol  it. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


A  QUAINT  old  writer  on  the  inexhaustible  subject 
OT  music,  writing  about  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
says,  with  a  sort  of  apologetical  pride,  while  alluding  to 
composers  whose  works  have  gained  to  the  English 
nation  the  credit  of  excelling  the  Italians  in  all  styles  but 
the  vocal,  “  Wee  must  not  brave  it  as  some  doe,  that 
there  never  was  good  musick  in  England  but  in  our 
time and  again,  “  Nothing  advanced  musick  more  in 
this  age  than  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  men  of 
fortunes,  for  they  became  encouragers  of  it  by  great 
Hberallitys  and  countenance  to  the  professors,”  an  axiom 
that  is  certainly  to  the  full  as  applicable  to  the  present 
day ;  and,  indeed,  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons,  patro¬ 
nage  and  encouragement  is  the  fostering  sun  beneath 
whose  rays  the  flower  of  genius  blossoms  and  flourishes. 
This  discerning  author,  who  lived  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Stuarts,*  just  after  a  period  when  music  and  the 
drama  had  both  been  the  subjects  of  such  heated  con¬ 
troversies  and  contentions,  regarded  the  divine  art  in  a 
most  elevated  point  of  view,  looking  upon  it  almost  as  a 
sort  of  barometer  by  which  the  state  of  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  might  be  gauged,  for  he  says,  “  I  have  ever  made 
remark  that  in  times  when  men  lived  free  and  at  ease, 
and  which  were  deservedly  accounted  good,  music  was 
a  friend,  and  celebrated  to  posterity  as  such ;  but  in 
factious,  seditious, gluttonous  and  debauched  times,  when 
men  did,  so  to  speak,  eat  one  another,  musick  was  made 
a  slave,  and  though  perpetually  held  in  exercise,  yet  so 
slighted  that  no  remembrance  of  it  is  left  to  posterity.” 
And  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  to  which  of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  this  one 
in  particular,  does  tend  to  smooth  and  soften  the  asperi¬ 
ties  and  roughness  of  human  nature  in  an  inconceivable 
degree.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  hereditary 
office  of  harper  was  held  among  the  Irish  and  the 
Welsh  has  been  dwelt  upon,  and  so  among  the  High¬ 
land  chieftains  there  used,  in  former  times,  to  be  scarcely 
a  family  of  any  consideration  which  had  not  a  harper 
regularly  included  in  its  household.  A  piece  of  land 
was,  with  other  emoluments,  appropriated  to  him,  and 
also  devolved  on  his  next  heir,  burdened  only  with  the 
condition  of  his  being  properly  educated  so  as  to  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  discharge  of  the  same  office.  There  was  a 
farm  held  on  a  tenure  of  this  sort  on  the  estate  of 
Torloisk,  in  the  island  of  Mull.  It  was  called  Fanmore 
nan  Clairsaireau,  or  th(!  Harper’s  Field,  and  was  held  by 
the  hereditary  harper  of  the  ancient  Highland  family  of 
Torloisk.  During  a  time  of  public  trouble,  when  the 
estate  was  nearly  devastated  by  fire  and  sword,  the 
harper  then  in  possession  cannily  had  his  humble  “  hold¬ 
ing  ”  made  over  to  the  Argyll  family,  in  whose  posses¬ 
sion  it  remained  for  several  generations,  until  purchased 
back,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  again  annexed  to 
the  estate  of  Torloisk,  by  the  name  of  I'he  Penny  Land 
of  the  Harper’s  Field.  In  the  North  Highlands  there 
are  several  meadows  bearing  the  name  of  The  Harper’s 
Field,  which  fields  are  always  situated  contiguous  to  the 
•  Tilt'  TTou.  Itoffi'v  Nfirtli,  nttompT-pmeml  to  Kinsr  Jam<'3  II. 


residence  of  the  chieftain.  In  several  old  castles,  too, 
of  these  Highland  chieftairjs  the  Harper’s  Seat  may  be 
seen,  as  in  others  the  Harper’s  Gallery,  and  the  Harper’s 
Window ;  as,  for  instance,  at  DuntuHim  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  Macdonald 
family. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell  took  their  cele¬ 
brated  tour  in  the  Hebrides  in  1773,  the  great  lexi¬ 
cographer  and  his  devoted  retainer  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  house  of  the  then  Lord  Macdonald, 
who  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  music  and  an  admirable 
performer  on  the  violin  ;  the  celebrated  travelling  harper, 
O’Kane,  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the  isla.id,  and 
so  gratified  his  lordship  and  his  guests  by  his  excellent 
performance  on  the  harp,  that  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  reward  him  with  the  present  of  a  most  valuable  harp 
key  that  had  been  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the 
Macdonald  family.  This  curious  and  valuable  imple¬ 
ment  of  a  profession  beloved  by  both  giver  and  receiver 
was  worth  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  guineas,  being 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  a 
precious  stone  of  great  value.  From  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  western  islands  singing  and  playing  on 
the  harp  was  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  the  superior 
orders  of  the  clergy  being  in  general  all  excellent  per¬ 
formers  on  that  instrument,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  different  writers  on  the  subject  that  if  Scotland 
only  kept  pace  with  her  sister  kingdom  of  Ireland  in 
musical  skill  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  she  outstripped 
her  in  science. 

A  historian  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
writing  of  the  inhabitants  of  what  he  terms  the  “  Yles 
of  Scotland  in  general,”  says — “  They  delight  much 
in  musicke,  but  chiefly  in  harpes  and  clairsehoes  of  their 
own  fashion.  The  strings  of  their  clairsehoes  are  made 
of  brasse  wyar,  and  the  strings  of  the  harpes  of  sinews, 
which  strings  they  stryke  either  with  their  nayles 
growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instrument  appointed  for 
that  use  termed  a  plectrum.  They  take  great  pleasure 
to  deck  their  harpes  and  clairsehoes  with  silver  and 
precious  stones  ;  and  poor  ones  that  cannot  attain  here¬ 
unto  decke  them  with  christall.  They  sing  verses 
prettily  compounded,  containing,  for  the  most  part, 
prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  is  not  almost  any  other 
argument  whereof  their  rymes  entreat.  1  hey  speak 
the  ancient  French  language  altered  a  little.’’ 

At  the  coronation  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  year  1249,  it  is  particularly  recorded  that  a 
Highland  harper,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  tunic  or  robe, 
repeated  on  his  knees  in  the  Gaelic  language  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  Alexander  and  his  ancestors  up  to  the  time  of 
Fergus,  the  first  king  of  Scotland,  which  proves  t^iat 
on  other  accounts  than  their  musical  t.ilents  alone  the 
Highland  harpers  were  held  in  high  respect  an  I  esti¬ 
mation,  In  enumerating  the  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  another  of  their  kings,  the  first  James,  it  L> 
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particularly  mentioned  that  “  he  was  a  skilful  musician; 
in  the  management  of  his  voice  in  singing,  inferior  to 
no  one ;  on  the  harp  he  was  another  Orpheus  ;  he  ex¬ 
celled  the  Irish  or  the  Highland  Scots,  who  are  esteemed 
the  best  performers  on  that  instrument.”  This  harp¬ 
playing,  formerly  cultivated  so  generally  and  almost 
exclusively  in  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  has  been,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  music 
of  the  French  and  Italian  school,  then  beginning  to 
make  progress  on  the  continent,  classified  as  the  music 
af  the  Celtic  school. 

Mary,  the  lovely  and  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots,  cele¬ 
brated,  as  we  know,  for  her  accomplishments  as  well 
as  her  beauty,  was  a  devoted  lover  of  music,  but  the 
instrument  of  her  predilection  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  French  lute  than  the  Scottish  harp.  The  historian 
Brantome,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  from 
her  “  own  beloved  France,”  mentions  that  on  the  evening 
of  her  arrival  at  Holyrood  House,  where  she  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  the  whole 
musical  talent  of  the  capital  was  collected  to  greet  her 
with  the  performance  of  a  serenade  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  which  consisted  of  psalms  so  sung  and 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  violins  and  rebecs  as  to 
extract  from  the  courtier-like  Frenchman  the  excla¬ 
mation — “  Quelle  musique,  et  quelle  repos  pour  sa 
nuit !” 

The  queen’s  critical  taste  for  music  would,  how¬ 
ever,  cause  her  to  feel  all  the  more  surprise  and  pleasure 
when  she  came  to  be  brought  acquainted  with  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  Caledonia’s  own  instrument, 
the  harp,  which  event  occurred  at  a  magnificent  hunting 
festival  given  to  his  royal  mistress  by  the  Earl  of 
Athol,  to  which  some  of  the  best  performers  on  the 
harp  were  invited  to  display  their  musical  powers.  The 
queen  had  her  own  harp  with  her,  although  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  she  had  brought  it  from  France, 
where  at  that  period  the  harp  seems  to  have  fallen 
entirely  into  disuse,  at  all  events  among  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  but  rather  that  it  was  manufactured  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  for  many  preceding  reigns  it  had  been 
an  established  custom  to  have  a  harp  provided  for  the 
royal  palace,  a  fact  evidenced,  moreover,  by  Mary’s 
own  portrait  being  combined  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  instrument  with  the  arms  of  Scotland  emblazoned 
in  gold.  This  harp,  further  enriched  with  two  jewels 
of  considerable  value,  the  queen,  with  regal  munificence, 
or,  as  some  would  say,  prodigality,  or  perhaps  because 
unable  to  play  on  it  herself,  presented  to  a  young  lady, 
one  of  the  party  at  the  hunting  expedition.  Miss  Beatrix 
Gardyn,  in  the  family  of  whose  descendants  it  is  still 
preserved.  At  a  great  hunting  match  in  the  Highlands 
the  natural  termination  to  the  entertainment  was  a  feast 
similar  to  those  so  often  described  in  the  old  Gaelic 
poetry  relating  to  the  chase  when  “  the  shell  went 
round,  the  bards  sung,  and  the  soft  hand  of  virgins 
trembled  on  the  strings  of  the  harp.” 

“  Wo  n“tunie<l  at  iu»n,  witli  the  sjxals  of  tlio  cliaoo, 

To  the  iniiHioal  Tauni  of  striiij^. 

Whore  iiuinoroun  were  omits  and  liui'ps, 

And  many  a  bard  to  sin;f  a  tale.” 

There  was  a  Highland  chieftain  called  Maclean  of 


Coll,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  harp,  and  a  good  composer  of  music ;  one  of  his 
compositions  that  has  been  preserved  is  called  Cavineadh 
Rioghail,  or  the  Royal  Lament,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  memory  of  the  latter  unfortunate 
monarch.  It  is  said  that  an  English  vessel  having  been 
wrecked  off  the  island,  the  captain  of  it  proceeded  on 
an  exploring  expedition  as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Coll,  and 
the  first  sight  that  presented  itself  was  its  venerable 
proprietor  seated  with  a  bible  in  his  hands  and  a  harp 
by  his  side,  on  seeing  which  he  exclaimed  in  the 
imaginative  language  of  the  times,  that  King  David  was 
restored  again  to  the  earth  ! 

One  Murdoch  Macdonald,  a  retainer  of  this  family, 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  native  harper  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  island  of 
Skye  to  receive  instruction  from  a  celebrated  harper 
named  Rory  Dale,  and  afterwards  into  Ireland  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  was  always  called,  and  his  name  is 
still  so  remembered  in  -the  island  of  Coll,  Murdoch 
Clarsair,*  or  Murdoch  the  Harper.  A  lady,  a  descendant 
of  the  Macleans  of  Coll,  gives  in  her  writings  a  number 
of  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  the  Highland  harpers, 
especially  those  of  the  islands  of  Coll  and  Mull,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  latter,  where  she  was  residing  with  her 
Either  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell 
were  on  a  visit  there,  and  to  whom  she  had  the  honour 
of  playing  several  of  their  compositions  which  she  had 
learned  of  her  father,  who  played  them  on  his  flute, 
and  had  in  his  turn  picked  them  up  from  Murdoch 
Clarsair,  the  last  of  the  Highland  harpers,  and  she  is 
referred  to  by  the  great  Samuel  himself  as  “  the  most 
accomplished  lady  I  have  found  in  the  Highlands  ;  she 
knows  French,  music,  and  drawing,  sews  neatly,  makes 
shell-work,  and  can  milk  cows” — quite  a  living  ency- 
clopa;dia  of  female  perfection  !  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
an  old  castle,  a  hill,  or  a  field  in  the  Highlands  which 
does  not  exhibit  some  trace  of  the  Scottish  predilection 
for  the  ancient  and  favourite  instrument,  the  harp  ;  nor 
a  poem  of  any  length  in  which  particular  mention  is  not 
made  of  it,  and  not  alone  their  bards,  who  may  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  professional  performers,  but 
warriors,  and  their  wives,  sisters,  and  even  the  children 
are  represented  as  performing  upon  it,  the  latter  striving 
with  their  tiny  fingers  “  sweeping  along  the  strings”  to 
produce  the  sweet  sounds  with  which  their  mother  had 
delighted  their  eats.  There  is  an  ancient  Gaelic  poem 
called  Trathal,  in  which  a  passage  of  this  sort  occurs, 
and  which  has  been  thus  rendered  by  the  translator. 
Dr.  Smith.  Speaking  of  the  absent  chieftain,  the  poet 
says  —  “  His  spouse  had  remained  at  home.  Two 
children  rose  with  their  fair  locks  about  her  knees. 
They  bend  their  ears  above  the  harp  as  she  touched 
with  her  white  hand  the  trembling  strings.  She  stops. 
They  take  the  harp  themselves,  but  cannot  find  the 
sound  they  admired.  ‘  Why,’  they  said,  ‘  does  it  not 
answer  us  ?  Show  us  the  string  where  dwells  the 
song.’  She  bids  them  search  for  it  till  she  returns. 
Their  little  fingers  wander  among  the  wires.” 

*  From  till'  Oai'lic  wonl  vUir,  a  liarp. 
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Some  rhymes  made  concerning  the  love  and  veneration 
which  an  English  prelate  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Grostestc,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  for  the  harp,  are  so 
much  to  the  purpose  as  to  merit  introduction  here  : — 

“  Y  shall  you  tell  as  I  have  hen! 

Of  the  byshop  Seynt  Kobenl 
HU  tonarae*  is  Grosteste 
Of  Lyncolne,  so  leyth  the  geste. 

He  loved  moche  to  here  the  Harpe, 

For  mans  witte  yt  inakyth  sharpe. 

Next  hys  chamber,  besyde  hys  study, 

Hys  Hai^jcr’s  chamber  was  fast  the  by. 

Many  tymes  by  nightes  and  dayes. 

He  had  solace  of  notes  and  layes, 

One  aBke<l  hym  the  reason  why 
He  hadde  dclyte  in  minstrelsy  ? 

He  answerde  hym  on  this  manere 
Why  he  held  the  Harpe  so  dere. 

‘  The  virtue  of  the  Harpe  thurgh  skyle  and  ryght, 
Wyll  dcstrye  the  fieudys  might ; 

And  to  the  cros  by  gode  skeyl 
Ys  the  Harpe  ylykened  weyl. 

Thirefore  gode  men  ye  shall  lere 
When  ye  any  Glemanf  here 
To  worship  God  at  your  power. 

And  David  in  the  Psautcr. 

In  Harpe  and  tabour  and  symphon  gle 
Worship  God  in  trumpes  and  Psautre; 

In  cordes,  yn  organes,  and  bells  rihgyng,  ' 

In  alt  these  worship  the  hevene  King.’  ” 

The  harp  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  own  qualifica¬ 
tions,  that  of  being  the  originator  of  other  instruments, 
in  particular  of  the  harpsichord,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  harp  in  just  the  same  way  as  itself  is  the  offspring 
of  the  cithara ;  the  clavichord,  an  Italian  invention, 
being  the  earliest  instrument  in  which  wires  were  acted 
upon  by  keys,  and  it  was  a  union  between  the  old  harp 
and  the  organ  that  produced  the  spinet,  for  it  was  seen 
that  since  the  harp  could  be  played  upon  by  a  plectrum, 
why  should  not  the  keys  of  an  organ  be  made  in  like 
manner  to  act  upon  the  strings,  and  thus  the  harp  gained 
in  body  of  sound  by  its  transformation,  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  harp  and  its  descendants,  the  clavi¬ 
chord,  harpsichord,  and  spinet,  is  distinctly  traceable. 
Their  being  perfectly  in  tune  was  a  sine  qud  non  to  their 
just  interpretation,  as  with  our  more  modern  instruments 
of  the  same  class.  Two  old  poems,  both  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  contain  passages  hpropos  of 
this  : — 

“  Who  pleytlie  upon  the  harp  he  should  play  trew  ; 

Who  singeth  a  song  let  his  voice  be  tunable ; 

Wlio  wrestythe  the  clavycorde,  mystuning  eschew  ; 

Who  blowthe  a  trumjwt,  let  his  wyiul  be  mesunible ; 

For  instruments  in  themselves  Ik*  firm  and  stable. 

And  of  trowthe  would  trouthe  to  every  man’s  songc. 

Tune  them  then  iretcly,  for  in  them  is  no  wronge.” 

And  again — 

“Tlie  rlaricorde  hath  u  tunely  kynde. 

As  the  wyre  is  wr«*ste<l  hye  and  lowe. 

So  it  tuenyth  to  the  player’s  mynde. 

For  as  it  is  wreste<l  so  must  it  netles  showe. 

As  by  this  reson  ye  may  well  know, 

Anj’  instrument  mystune<l  shall  hurt  a  trew  song, 

Yet  blame  not  the  clavicorde,  the  wrester  doth  wrong.” 

Mention  is  made  of  “  tiuo  payer  of  clavicordes  left  at 
Westminster  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
chardge  of  Philip  van  Wilder,”  musical  instructor  of 
the  king’s  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  a  pro¬ 
ficient  on  the  virginals  and  the  lute,  as  was  also  her 
*  .''urnamc.  t  Harper. 


younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  of  whose  skill  in  music,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  playing  on  the  virginals,  numerous  records 
remain  ;  indeed,  Henry  and  all  his  family  were  musical, 
and  in  a  curious  list  of  his  privy  purse  expenses  there 
occur  several  entries  of  moneys  paid  to  one  William 
Lewes,  the  Erard  and  Broadwood  of  his  day,  for  vir¬ 
ginals,  such  as  “  Two  faire  paire  of  newe  long  virginalls 
made  harpe  fashion,  of  cipres,  with  keis  of  ivorie.”  The 
usual  price  for  “a  payer  of  virginalls”  seems  to  have 
averaged  about  three  pounds  sterling ;  they  were  some¬ 
times  made  the  vehicle  for  the  display  of  an  immense 
amount  of  costly  decoration,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
splendid  virginal  belonging  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  c.ase 
of  which  was  of  cedar,  covered  with  crimson  Genoa 
velvet,  upon  which  were  three  gilt  locks  finely  engraved, 
the  inside  of  the  case  being  lined  with  strong  yellow 
tabby  {}.)  silk.  The  front  was  covered  entirely  with  gold, 
having  a  border  of  the  same  two  inches  and  a  half  broad 
round  the  inside.  It  was  five  feet  long,  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  seven  inches  deep,  and  yet  of  such  light  and 
delicate  formation  that  its  entire  weight  did  not  exceed 
twenty-four  pounds.  The  keys  were  fifty  in  number, 
thirty  of  ebony  tipped  with  gold,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  {id  est,  the  semitones)  inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  The  royal  arms  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  also  emblazoned  upon  it  in  gold. 

Nor  was  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester  behind  his 
royal  mistress  in  the  taste  he  displayed  for  such  matters, 
for  in  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  Kenilworth,  bear¬ 
ing  date  1584,  there  is  included  “an  instrument  of 
organs,  regalls,  and  virginalls,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  garnished  with  gould  lace,”  also  “  a  faire 
payer  of  double  virginals.”  A  record  of  the  amusements 
and  “  fireworks  to  be  presented  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1647,”  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  makes  mention  of  self-playing  virginals,  or,  as 
this  interesting  and  curious  document  styles  it,  “  vir¬ 
ginals  musically  playing  of  themselves.” 

This  instrument  continued  in  vogue  for  quite  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  and  its  popularity  among  all  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  alluded  to  by  that  naive  and  amusing  writer, 
Pepys,  in  a  passage  of  his  celebrated  Diary,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd,  1666,  where,  describing  the  flight  by  water 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  from  London  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  there,  he  remarks — “I  observed  that  hardly 
one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  was  a  pair  of  virginalls  in  it.” 

The  remarkable  talent  frequently  displayed  by  blind 
people  for  music  has  been  before  alluded  to,  as  also  the 
fact  of  the  post  of  harper  being,  in  Ireland  especially, 
appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  the  blind,  in  particular 
to  such  as  had  lost  their  eyesight  through  that  dreadful 
scourge,  the  small-pox.  A  remarkable  incident  of  this 
singular  talent  under  the  influence  of  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  becoming  so  keen 
and  refined  as  to  take  the  place  of  sight,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  person  of  a  Welsh  harper  named  Jones,  who 
came  to  London  in  the  time  of  Handel,  many  of  whose 
compositions,  even  those  selected  from  the  great  German 
musicians  and  Italian  operas,  he  performed  in  a  masterly 
style.  He  attracted  the  attention,  and  gained,  by  his 
skill  and  talent,  the  favour,  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Marl- 
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borough,  who  would  willingly  have  granted  him  a  life 
pension  for  the  privilege  of  retaining  him  in  her  service ; 
but,  true  to  the  wandering  instincts  of  his  class,  he 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  the  personal  restraint  it 
would  involve,  and  so  preferred  accepting  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  publican  who  kept  a  tavern  of  great  re¬ 
sort  for  the  sale  of  home-brewed  ale,  opposite  Clifford’s 
Inn-passage,  Fleet-street,  and  where  in  a  large  upper 
room  he  used  to  perform  in  the  most  exquisite  manner, 
besides  extempxjre  pieces,  such  compositions  as  Corelli’s 
concertos,  fugues,  and  sonatas.  In  addition  to  his  great 
skill  as  a  harpist,  Jones  was  also  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin,  on  which  instrument  he  was  accustomed 
to  give  such  an  exact  imitation  of  a  Quaker’s  discourse 
or  sermon,  with  its  drawling  intonation,  pauses  and 
starts,  as  to  excite  immoderate  laughter  in  his  audience. 
The  proprietor  of  the  house  dying,  his  widow  entered 
into  the  speculation  of  opening  a  public  garden  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  just  opposite  Somerset 
House,  and  erecting  in  it  an  orchestra  and  an  organ, 
intending  it  as  a  place  of  summer  evening  entertainment 
after  the  manner  of  Vauxhall,  but  the  enterprise  turned 
out  a  failure,  and  only  lingered  through  four  or  five 
seasons,  at  the  end  of  which  the  poor  blind  musician 
was  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  and  soon  after  died 
and  was  buried  in  Lambeth  Churchyard,  his  funeral, 
which  was  numerously  attended  by  musicians  of  that 
day,  being  celebrated  further  by  the  performance  of 
Handel’s  now  famous  and  familiar  “  Dead  March”  in 
Saul, 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  talent  in  the  blind 
is  in  the  case  of  a  young  Swiss  girl  of  the  name  of 
Velkiers,  who  attained  to  great  excellence  in  the  art  of 
music.  Before  she  was  a  twelvemonth  old,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  her  sight  through  the  carelessness  of 
a  sen'ant  who  allowed  her  to  get  too  near  to  a  highly- 
heated  oven,  by  which  she  was  in  an  instant  rendered 
almost  totally  blind.  Her  father,  as  she  grew  up,  dis¬ 
covering  in  her  great  talent  for  learning,  taught  her  the 
use  of  letters  by  means  of  an  alphabet  of  raised  letters 
cut  in  wood,  and  had  her  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  after  which  she 
applied  herself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  and  finally  theology,  in  all  of 
which  she  acquired  such  proficiency  as  to  render  her 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  ablest  professors. 
It  was  as  a  relief  to  these  severe  studies  that  she  turned 


to  music,  which  art  she  speedily  acquired  with  the 
greatest  facility.  She  had  a  good  ear  and  an  exquisite 
skill  and  touch  on  the  harpsichord,  and,  moreover, 
though  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  sight,  used  to  write 
music  in  a  very  legible  hand.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his 
travels  in  1685,  speaks  of  his  introduction  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  young  person,  and  of  her  varied  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  describes  her,  moreover,  as  playing  “  rarely” 
on  both  the  organ  and  violin. 

There  was  an  old  French  author  named  Machan, 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  published  a 
collection  of  songs  under  the  title  of  Retniedes  de  For¬ 
tune,  because  he  regarded  music  as  a  specific  against  all 
the  ills  of  life,  and  certainly  the  authentic  stories  to  be 
met  with  of  blind  musicians  and  composers  greatly  tends 
to  the  support  of  his  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  nature  is  but  harmony  on  an  extended  scale;  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  great  Socrates  defined  the  soul  as 
a  harmony  which  either  subdues  the  passions  of  the 
body  or  attunes  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  skilful 
musician  knows  how  to  tune  the  strings  of  his  lyre  or 
lute  so  as  to  produce  sounds  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  his  art.  Another  more  modern  philosopher  in¬ 
geniously  endeavoured  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
whole  human  body  was  but  an  harmonious  instrument, 
adorned  with  a  flexible  and  sonorous  voice,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  God,  with  the  purest  and  most  subtle  of 
the  four  elements  upon  the  exact  principles  of  natural 
music,  the  four  leading  dispositions  of  which  are  as  four 
clefs,  which  serve  to  regulate  the  242  principal  parts  of 
which  the  human  body  is  composed,  and  that  the  pulse 
acts  as  the  leader  or  chorus-master  who  beats  the  time 
in  a  concert,  and  that  it  regulates  by  a  throb  or  equal 
beat  all  the  corporal  faculties,  which  pulsation  or  beat 
ought  to  be  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  times  in  an 
hour  when  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  or  perfect  harmony,  a  condition  of  being  whereby 
it  might  attain  in  perfect  health  to  extreme  old  age,  the 
period  when  these  bodily  organs  relax  like  the  strings 
of  an  instrument,  and  which  is  or  should  be  the  natural 
cause  of  death.  This  system,  which  if  a  “  conceit,”  is 
still  not  without  its  philosophical  aspect,  lends  strength 
to  the  idea  of  Shakspeare,  who  viewed  all  things  and 
subjects,  however  diversified,  with  the  eye  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  as  well  as  poet,  and  who,  speaking  of  Hamlet’s 
noble  mind  as  “^1  o’erthrown,”  likened  it  to  “  sweet 
bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.” 


A  LIFE  ACCOUNT. 


OUR  sufferings  we  reckon  o’er 
With  skill  minute  and  formal ; 
The  cheerful  ease  that  fills  the  score 
We  treat  as  merely  normal. 

Our  list  of  ills  how  full,  how  great ! 

We  mourn  our  lot  should  fall  so. 

I  wonder  do  we  calculate 
Our  happinesses  also  ? 


Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 
Of  all  days,  if  of  any  ? 

Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 
To  not  so  very  many. 

Men’s  looks  are  nigh  as  often  gay 
As  sad,  or  even  solemn  : 

Behold,  my  entry  for  to-day 
Is  in  the  “  happy”  column. 
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SEA-BATHING. 


Most  persons,  in  the  times  in  which  we  are  living, 
at  some  period  or  other  try  the  effects  of  sea¬ 
bathing.  With  many  it  is  very  beneficial,  with  not  a 
few  almost  essential  to  health.  Some  take  it  as  a 
luxury,  others  as  remedial.  The  difference  between 
salt-water  and  fresh-water  bathing  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  former  is  by  every  one  admitted  to  have  a  most 
decided  preference.  This  preference  results  from  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  water  itself,  which  is  made 
up  of  substances  the  use  of  which  tends  to  brace  and 
invigorate  the  system.  There  are  in  salt  water,  in 
different  proportions,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  other  salts,  togther  with 
small  quantities  of  iodine  and  bromine.  The  proportion 
of  the  different  salts,  taken  together,  is  very  great, 
being  rather  over  an  ounce  to  every  quart  of  water 
around  the  shores  of  our  island,  and  much  more  than 
this  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland  seag.  This 
proportion  increases  also  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
where  it  is  estimated  to  amount  to  above  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  to  the  quart.  The  facilities  of  transit  afforded 
by  our  great  railroad  systems  are  now  so  extensive  that 
sea-bathing  with  us  has  become  an  established  institu¬ 
tion.  The  coast  in  some  direction  or  other  may  be 
reached  from  all  places  by  persons  of  even  the  most 
moderate  means,  while  at  all  our  principal  watering- 
places  lodging  accommodation  is  to  be  met  with  suited 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  increased  and  in¬ 
creasing  visitors,  though  with  difficulty  keeping  pace 
with  the  demand.  Excursion  trains  pour  down  their 
thousands  to  the  seaside  for  a  day’s  holiday  ;  and  during 
the  season  monthly  family  tickets  are  issued  by  most 
lines  which  lead  to  places  of  importance  along  the 
coast.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  new  watering- 
places  have  sprung  up  with  mushroom  rapidity,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  they  are  all 
thronged  during  the  summer  months.  We  have  known 
houses  so  recently  erected  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  quite 
unfit  for  occupation,  furnished  and  let  at  a  few  days’ 
notice,  and  even  bathing-machines  made  use  of  as 
sleeping  apartments  upon  a  sudden  influx  of  visitors. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  there  were  living  in  this  island 
home  of  ours  numbers  in  comparatively  affluent  circum¬ 
stances  who  had  never  paid  a  visit  to  the  coast — Lon¬ 
doners  who  had  never  seen  the  sea  at  Brighton,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  country  life  was  limited  perhaps 
to  Primrose  Hill  or  Greenwich  Park.  The  case  is  very 
different  now.  Locomotion  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
locomotives  have  made  travelling  comparatively  cheap. 
Everybody  has  seen  the  sea,  and  everybody — whether 
for  good  or  for  harm,  for  pleasure  or  pain — has  tried 
the  effect  of  sea-bathing.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  same  thing  will  not  suit  every  one  ;  but 
we  may  take  it  as  a  rule  that  sea-bathing,  judiciously 
managed,  is  generally  beneficial.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  urged  against  the  use  of  cold  salt  water  which 
•cannot  also  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  use  of  cold 


fresh  water  :  we  mean,  of  course,  under  similarity 
of  circumstances — when  used  either  for  the  hand-bath 
or  open  air  bathing.  There  are  cases,  undoubtedly, 
where  sea-bathing  should  be  avoided,  and  when  any¬ 
thing  is  physically  wrong,  the  safest  plan  is  never  to 
resort  to  it  as  a  remedy  unless  under  competent  medical 
advice.  Great  benefit  is  in  general  experienced  from  it 
in  all  cases  of  scrofula,  and  of  constitutional  debility. 
Those  who  suffer  from  hysteria,  neuralgia,  properly  so 
called,  and  other  nervous  affections  requiring  tonic 
treatment,  cannot  fail  to  use  salt  water  with  advantage. 
Paralytics  not  unfrequently  find  in  it  their  only  remedy  : 
weak  joints  are  made  strong  by  it,  and  sprains  cured. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
heart  complaints,  sea-bathing  should  be  avoided,  or  if 
not  altogether  avoided,  still  engaged  in  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  only  under  medical  advice.  It  must  also 
be  avoided  in  all  cases  where  the  system  is  so  reduced 
that  the  shock  from  cold  water  may  be  likely  to  prove 
too  severe,  and  also  when  from  any  cause  the  bile  is  out 
of  order.  We  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  enforce 
the  caution  which  we  have  already  given,  that  no  one, 
unless  in  good  health,  should  use  cold  sea-bathing 
without  the  special  advice  of  some  competent  medical 
man.  For  the  healthy  and  strong  to  bathe  in  sea-water 
is  a  luxury  the  indulgence  in  which  is  both  innocent 
and  beneficial.  To  those  who  can  swim  few  things 
are  more  delightful  than  twenty  minutes  or  half-an- 
hour’s  exercise  in  a  clear,  bright  sea,  without  a  ripple, 
and  a  moderate  sunshine  overhead.  Sea-bathing  is 
always  attended  with  benefit  whenever  a  glow  follows 
the  use  of  the  bath,  and  whenever  this  glow  is  not  ex¬ 
perienced,  either  the  time  spent  in  the  water  has  been 
too  prolonged,  or  the  bather’s  state  of  health  is  such 
that  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  had  better  for  a  time,  at 
any  rate,  be  given  up.  Artificial  means  may  be  taken 
to  promote  this  glowing  sensation  ;  a  brisk  run  will 
often  effect  this,  or  it  may  be  excited  by  the  use  of  a 
coarse  towel ;  but  for  bathing  to  be  safe  and  satis¬ 
factory  it  should  follow  at  once  as  a  natural  reaction 
after  the  application  of  cold  water. 

There  are  many  precautions  necessary  alike  to  those 
who  take  sea-bathing  as  a  luxury  and  those  who  take 
it  as  a  remedy  also,  the  neglect  or  observance  of  which 
will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced 
either  for  good  or  for  harm.  Unfortunately,  the 
arrangements  for  sea-bathing  in  our  English  watering- 
places  are  as  defective  as  they  well  can  be,  and  in  the 
case  of  delicate  persons  they  are  certainly  calculated  to 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  which  they  hope  to  receive. 
Our  readers  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
acquainted  with  places  on  the  sea-coast  that  we  have 
never  visited  ;  but  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  same 
state  of  things  prevails  in  old  and  new  watering-places 
alike.  The  means  of  transit  have  kept  improving, 
local  accommodation  has  improved  also,  while  posi¬ 
tively  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  comfort 
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and  convenience  of  those  who  desire  sea  bathing  as 
a  luxury  or  as  necessary  to  health.  We  remember 
some  years  ago  to  have  met  with  a  fine  old  coloured 
print  of  one  Martha  Gum,  the  celebrated  Brighton 
bathing-woman.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  George  IV. — then  a  fat,  chubby  child  of  about 
four  years  old — is  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  background 
of  the  picture  there  is  a  bathing-machine — the  very 
counterpart  of  those  in  use  at  the  present  time — a  huge 
bullock-van  on  four  high  wheels,  most  inconvenient  as 
a  dressing-place  on  the  shore,  and  too  cumbersome  to 
be  drawn  far  enough  into  the  sea  to  insure  a  good  bathe, 
or  even  preserve  decency  on  the  part  of  the  bathers. 
With  a  very  strange  notion  of  protection  from  the 
public  gaze,  we  have  not  unfrequently  remarked  an 
awning  let  down  on  the  sea  side,  although  there  is  not 
a  single  boat  in  the  offing,  while  from  underneath  the 
machines  on  the  land  side  the  bathers,  generally  in  most 
inappropriate  costumes,  are  in  the  full  view  of  a  gaping 
crowd  idly  lying  about  the  shore.  The  whole  system 
of  machine-bathing  in  England  is,  in  our  opinion,  wrong 
— it  tends  neither  to  promote  health  nor  enjoyment, 
and  most  certainly  strongly  ignores  all  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing.  They  manage  these  matters  far  better  in  France 
and  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  The  first  reformation 
needed  is  in  the  dress  of  our  bathers  both  male  and 
female.  A  French  lady’s  bathing-dress  is  a  walking 
costume ;  the  feet  and  hands  of  course  are  bare,  but 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  as  much  covered  up  as  the  most 
fastidious  can  require.  The  dress,  also,  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  is  not  liable  to  disarrangement  by  any 
amount  of  splashing  or  gamboling  in  the  water  ;  full 
enjoyment  can  be  taken,  and  the  bather  leave  the  water 
and  walk  to  her  machine  without  creating  any  sensation 
or  producing  a  remark.  We  commend  the  patterns  of 
bathing-dresses  given  in  this  Magazine  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  their  part  in 
helping  to  introduce  a  better  fashion  by  adopting  them. 
With  the  introduction  of  a  more  appropriate  dress,  the 
necessary  reformation  in  the  machines  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  We  only  wonder  that  in  these  days  of 
limited  liability  companies  some  of  our  spirited  capi¬ 
talists  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject. 
In  the  South  of  France,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Brittany,  the  Etablissements  des  Barns  form 
very  profitable  investments,  and  confer  a  corresponding 
benefit  on  the  inhabitants  and  visitors.  In  the  best 
watering-places  abroad  the  charge  for  bathing  is,  at  a 
very  moderate  calculation,  at  any  rate  one- third  less 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
comforts  obtained  are  more  than  double. 

All  places  of  fashionable  resort  are  not  equally  well 
.adapted  for  bathing.  No  one  can,  with  any  degree  of 
pleasure,  bathe  in  the  sea  at  Brighton  or  Dover,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  if  the  beach  be  shelving  or  shingly.  The 
most  desirable  spots  are  sandy  bays,  protected  from  the 
cold  win'ds,  where  the  sands  are  free  from  holes,  of  a 
gentle  and  easy  slope — in  fact,  almost  level  and  very 
firm.  There  are  many  places  that  come  up  to  this 
description,  especially  on  our  southern  and  south¬ 
western  coasts.  Some  short  time  ago  we  met  with  a  letter 
in  the  Lancet  from  a  very  eminent  medical  man,  which  so 


forcibly  illustrates  our  present  subject,  while  it  points 
out  the  many  injuries  which  result  from  our  defective 
system,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  his  remarks  ; — 

“  My  immediate  object  in  addressing  you,”  says  the 
writer  to  the  Editor  of  the  lancet,  “is  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  defective  arrangements  for  sea-bathing  pro¬ 
vided  at  our  English  watering-places.  A  machine,  more 
likely  to  be  wet  and  dirty  than  clean,  and  a  towel  or 
two,  appear  to  constitute  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
minds  of  our  ‘  proprietors.’  On  sandy  beaches  the 
machine  is  commonly  run  out  just  far  enough  to  enable 
the  bather  to  walk  into  water  that  will  cover  his  knees, 
rarely  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  plunge.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  ladies  and  children,  and  all  who  cannot 
swim,  dabble  about  with  their  bodies  out  of  the  water, 
and  get  out  chilled,  shivering,  with  teeth  chattering, 
blue  lips,  and  general  horripilation  ;  and  there  is  no  sort 
of  provision  to  aid  in  counteracting  the  species  of 
collapse  by  restoring  the  circulation  to  the  surface. 
Such  bathing  as  this  is  positively  injurious,  even  dan¬ 
gerous  to  delicate  persons.  The  thing  most  wanted  is 
a  bucket  of  warm  fresh  water,  say  at  90  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  to  stand  in,  and  wash  away  the  salt  and  sand  whilst 
rubbing  and  drying  the  body.  This  is  not  only  a  luxury 
but  a  safeguard,  especially  to  ladies  and  children.  With 
it  bathing  even  in  comparatively  cold  water  becomes 
useful  and  agreeable.  On  sandy  shores  the  water  is 
often  charged  with  organic  matter,  and  this,  added  to 
the  hygrometric  property  of  the  saline  ingredients,  keeps 
the  feet  sticky,  clammy,  and  uncomfortable  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  immense  comfort  to  get  rid  of  this. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  this  warm  water  should  not  be 
provided  ?  It  is  an  essential  element  at  all  the  Etab- 
lissetnents  des  Bains  in  France.  Of  course  a  small 
charge  would  be  expected  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
good  bathing-place,  properly  equipped  with  this  and 
other  conveniences,  would  soon  prove  remunerative. 
At  present,”  he  continues,  “  medical  men  are  obliged  to 
forbid  many  of  their  patients  from  bathing.  If  they  knew 
of  a  place  answering  to  medical  requirements,  that  place 
would  not  lack  encouragement  and  support.” 

We  confess  with  the  writer  that  we  know  of  no  such 
place  on  the  English  coast ;  though  we  do  know 
many  such  abroad,  that  may  be  reached  within  a  few 
hours. 

At  Dinan,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours’  steam  from  Southampton,  sea-bathing 
may  be  had  with  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  so  stu¬ 
diously  ignored  at  our  own  seaside  places.  There  the 
business  of  the  Etablissements  des  Bains  is  carried  on  in 
a  large  wooden  building  on  the  plage,  or  general  bathing 
place,  which  is  a  most  lovely  bay,  the  sand  of  which  is 
firm  and  level,  and  free  from  holes.  Attached  to  this 
building  is  a  large  boiler,  from  which  hot  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  cans  to  the  different  machines  ready  for  the 
bathers  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  sea.  The  building 
contains  the  bureau  or  office  of  the  secretary,  who  keeps 
the  accounts,  and  also  two  large  rooms,  fitted  with 
shelves,  to  receive  the  private  bathing-dresses  and  those 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  which  may  be  hired  at 
a  small  charge.  These  bathing-dresses,  after  they  have 
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been  used,  are  washed  in  fresh  water,  dried,  and  kept 
aired,  until  they  are  wanted  again.  The  machines 
themselves  are  like  sentry-boxes,  standing  upon  four 
legs,  which  raise  them  not  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
sand.  By  means  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance — a 
carriage,  something  like  the  framework  of  a  barrow, 
only  with  two  wheels  and  very  long  handles — each 
machine  may  be  raised,  and  so  balanced  that  when 
-empty  one  man  can  easily  wheel  it  where  it  may  be 
required.  The  machines  are  very  numerous,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  comfort.  We  have 
most  unfortunately  mislaid  our  tariff,  but  we  are  not 
wrong  in  remarking  that  the  scale  of  charges  is  very 
considerably  lower  than  that  adopted  at  the  generality 
of  our  English  watering-places.  Special  terms  also  can 
be  made  for  long  periods. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  advantages,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  some  time  before  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  adopt  the 
continental  fashion.  Adopt  it,  however,  we  must,  for 


it  has  common  sense  to  support  it.  With  us  every  year 
thousands  of  small  children  are  taken  to  the  seaside  for 
change  of  air  and  sea-bathing  as  conducive  to  health. 
And  what  is  the  scene  presented  ?  At  the  bathing  time 
many  of  them  arc  to  be  seen  trembling  and  shivering  on 
the  steps  of  the  machine,  dreading  the  waves  that  splash 
against  it,  oftentimes  baffling  all  attempts  at  a  bath  un¬ 
less  finally  taken  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  and  ducked, 
amidst  kickings  and  screamings  and  cries  of  murder. 
What  possible  benefit  can  a  bath  so  taken  confer  ?  Let 
the  child,  however,  clothed  in  an  appropriate  costume, 
be  left  to  take  its  own  course,  and  dabble  about  at  the 
water’s  edge,  laughing  and  splashing,  and  bringing 
every  muscle  into  action,  and  then  the  natural  glow  we 
have  mentioned  will  be  sure  to  follow,  and  a  salt-water 
bath  confer  its  proper  benefit.  In  a  very  short  time  by 
this  means  confidence  is  established,  and  with  a  few 
hints  and  a  little  practice  every  girl  and  boy  will  be 
able  to  swim. 


N-ICE  PEOPLE. 


WHO  are  the  nice  people  ?  How  simple,  at  first  sight, 
appears  the  question — how  ready  of  solution  !  Of 
course  everybody  knows  that  the  nice  people  are  the 
lovable,  good  people.  So  far  the  mental  process  runs 
on  as  smoothly  as  a  copy-slip,  and  if  thought  could  be 
turned  off  like  gas  or  water,  just  at  the  right  moment, 
the  question  might  be  considered  to  be  finally  settled. 
But  some  minds  have  an  awkward  habit  of  pondering 
over  assertions,  studying  them  from  different  points  of 
view',  carefully  weighing  all  the  pro’s  and  cons,  and 
asking  for  proof  at  every  step.  Granting  that  they  are 
lovable,  are  the  nice  people  always  good  ?  or,  more 
important  still,  are  the  good  people  always  nice  ?  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  they  ought  to  be,  are  they  ?  can  it  be 
proved  that  they  are  Posed  in  this  way,  and  forced 
to  speak  from  experience,  how  many  of  us  could 
honestly  reply  in  the  affirmative  ?  Who  has  not  known 
good  people  to  whom  the  term  lovable  does  not  quite 
apply,  and  nice  people  who  certainly  could  not  be  called 
faultless  ?  Yet,  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  give  up  one  or  the  other,  how  few  of 
us  would  like  to  part  with  the  nice  people !  If  it  be 
admitted  that,  of  the  two,  we  could  better  get  on  with¬ 
out  the  good  than  the  nice  people,  it  is  worth  while 
trying  to  ascertain  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  seeming 
anomaly — whether  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way,  before  taking  refuge  in  the  easy,  if  not  very  novel, 
argument  which  ascribes  everything  that  appears 
wrong  to  the  frailty,  or  perversity,  of  human  nature. 
Like  other  things,  poor  ill-used  human  nature  may  not 
be  quite  so  black  as  it  is  painted,  and  a  gratuitous  love 
of  evil  not  one  of  the  faults  which  can  be  justly  laid  to 
its  charge. 

What  is  it  which  has  come  to  be  dubbed  nice,  or 
lovable,  which  has  such  a  charm  for  us,  and  which  so 
many  undeniably  good  people  seem  to  lack  ?  Is  it  some 
subtle  grace  which,  like  the  moss  on  the  lose,  seems  to 


enhance  the  beauty  it  half  veils  ?  One  hardly  likes  to 
admit  that  perfection  can  need  veiling,  and  yet  we  are 
conscious  that  what  is  frequently  forced  upon  us  under 
the  name  would  be  all  the  better  appreciated  if  it  were 
not  so  forced,  or  we  were  left  to  discover  it  for  our¬ 
selves  Most  of  us  have  known  so-called  good  people, 
who  are  absolutely  aggressive  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  force  their  perfections  upon  us.  Their  lives  appear, 
to  be  one  long  protest  against  the  weaknesses  ol  others. 
Directly  or  indirectly  they  are  always  calling  attention 
to  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world — they 
never  do  this,  they  always  do  that,  &c..  See.,  until  poor 
fiillible  mortals  feel  almost  exasperated  enough  to  tell 
them  that  they  would  be  all  the  better  if  they  were  not 
quite  so  perfect — an  assertion  which  would,  of  course, 
be  rather  paradoxical  as  well  as  shocking.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  the  instinctive  dislike  which  we  feel  to¬ 
wards  such  people  is  not  entirely  without  grounds,  and 
that  the  ostensibly  perfect  are  not  quite  so  free  from 
defect  as  they  imagine  themselves  to  be.  At  best, 
theirs  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  negative  kind  of 
goodness.  Ignoring  or  not  perceiving  the  fact,  that 
there  can  be  no  victory  where  there  has  been  nothing 
to  struggle  against,  they  are  apt  to  take  to  themselves 
credit  for  resisting  temptation,  which  their  cold  tempera¬ 
ments  are  incapable  of  feeling.  We  are  all  more  or 
less  capable  of  appreciating  what  is  really  great  -,  but  we 
decidedly  have  a  right  to  ask  for  more  evidence  than 
is  afforded  us  respecting  the  claims  which  certain 
people,  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  admire,  have  to 
the  title. 

How  much  was  once  unconsciously  expressed  in  the 
remark  of  a  child — “  Oh,  dear,  I  do  wish  grandmamma 
was  not  quite  so  good,  and  then  I  should  not  be  obliged 
to  love  her  !”  Have  not  many  grown-up  people  occa¬ 
sionally  experienced  a  similar  feeling  with  reference  to 
some  who  pass  current  in  the  world  for  being  better 
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than  their  neighbours  ?  How  is  it  that,  notwithstanding 
their  many  claims  to  respect,  some  old  people  are  so 
much  disliked  by  the  young  ?  Is  it  not  their  want  of 
sympathy  which  prevents  some  of  the  so-called  good 
people  from  being  lovable  ?  Such  sympathy  as  can 
only  be  gained  by  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
suffering,  from  which  the  best  emerge  with  too  keen  a 
sense  of  their  own  weakness  under  trial  to  feel  any 
triumph  over  those  who  have  succumbed  to  it.  It  is 
the  want  of  such  experience,  and  the  loving  sympathy 
which  grows  out  of  it,  which  causes  some  old  people 
to  be  such  hard  judges  of  the  young.  They  make  no 
allowance  for  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  absurdity  in  the  romance  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  imparts  such  a  glory  to  the  springtime  of 
life,  do  their  best  to  crush  it.  In  our  utilitarian  age 
romance  is  certainly  at  a  discount,  and  girls  are  growing 
a  little  ashamed  to  confess  the  tendency  ;  but  fortunately 
they  cannot  stifle  it  altogether  at  the  bidding  of  the 
wiseacres.  And  reappearing,  as  it  does,  with  more  or  less 
intensity  in  every  girl  just  merging  into  womanhood, 
are  there  any  grounds  for  asserting  that  the  tendency 
to  enthusiasm  and  romance  has  not  a  legitimate  use,  but 
is  given  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  rooted  out 
again  ?  What  thinking  person  would  wish  to  see  our 
young  girls  devoid  of  their  fresh  belief  and  hero-worship, 
even  though  it  may  sometimes  run  a  little  into  extreme  ? 
A  little  reflection  upon  what  has  had  to  be  waded 
through  before  it  has  been  entirely  left  behind  ought 
to  teach  us  that  we  have  not  much  real  cause  for  seJf- 
congratulation  at  having  lost  the  enthusiasm,  or  even  the 
illusions,  of  youth. 

How  happy  the  few  (and  how  thankful  we  ought  to 
be  that  there  are  such  !)  who  have  been  able  to  retain 
their  enthusiasm  and  belief  in  their  kind  to  the  end, 
even  though  they  have  been  sneered  and  laughed  at  by 
the  cynics,  and  victimised  over  and  over  again  by  the 
unscrupulous !  What  dear,  lovable  old  women  such 
as  these  make !  How  much  they  are  liked  by  the 
young,  who  find  them  so  compassionate  to  error  and 
indulgent  to  enthusiasm,  whilst  gently  guiding  it  into 
legitimate  channels  !  To  such  as  these  many  a  young 
girl  confides  her  love  story  in  preference  to  one  of  her 
own  age,  and  with  how  much  more  benefit  to  herself, 
since  she  gains  in  return,  not  rhapsody,  but  loving 


advice,  tinged  with  the  gentle  wisdom  of  experience ! 
If  the  lovable  old  woman  occasionally  uses  a  little 
smiling  raillery  about  the  largeness  of  the  chignons,  or 
the  smallness  of  the  bonnets,  the  remembrance  of  the 
big  sleeves  and  scanty  skirts  of  her  own  youthful  days 
prevents  her  raillery  degenerating  into  unkindly  sarcasm. 
Then,  who  so  ready  as  she  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  sorrow 
— who  so  full  of  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  ?  Even 
the  story  of  shame  meets  with  more  tender  compassion 
than  reproach  from  one  who  is  ready  to  acknowledge 
her  own  shortcomings ;  for,  although  she  has  not 
sinned  in  the  same  way,  she  believes  that  she  is  far 
from  being  perfect  enough  to  set  herself  up  for  a  judge 
of  others’  misdeeds.  The  most  lovable  trait  in  the 
nice  old  woman  is,  that  she  does  not  imagine  herself 
free  from  defects ;  indeed,  she  has  very  little  time  to 
think  of  herself  in  any  way,  and  when  she  does,  her 
belief  in  other  people’s  perfections  makes  her  own  appear 
but  small  in  comparison.  What  would  the  world  be 
without  such  people — without  the  love  and  sympathy 
which  fears  not  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
most  erring  ?  Progress  would  come  to  a  dead-lock  if 
left  to  the  negatively  good,  who  lack  the  grace  of  being 
lovable,  and  can  never  approach,  or  be  approached 
by,  the  miserable  and  degraded.  How  is  it  that  most 
of  us  are,  in  our  inmost  hearts,  to  say  the  least,  not 
sorry  when  perfection  gets  tumbled  from  its  pedestal  ? 
Not,  we  believe,  because  people  have  any  natural 
antipathy  to  what  is  good  and  true,  but  because  it  is 
felt  that  perfection  has  assumed  a  false  position  in 
setting  itself  above  the  world.  Its  most  fitting  sphere 
— the  only  test  of  its  genuineness — is  to  be  found  in 
active  life,  wherever  there  is  fullest  scope  for  its  exer¬ 
cise.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  free  from  faults,  or  even 
to  possess  certain  virtues,  if  it  does  not  increase  our 
love  for  humanity.  A  woman  may  lead  an  irreproach¬ 
ably  chaste  life,  but  if  she  feels  no  tender  compassion 
for  a  degraded  sister  her  virtue  is  not  of  the  highest 
order,  for  no  virtue  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  tested  until 
others  have  benefited  by  it  as  well  as  ourselves.  If  this 
be  allowed,  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that,  if  Bot 
perfect,  nice,  lovable  people  are  nearer  to  a  state  of 
perfection  than  some  of  the  so-called  good  who  are  not 
lovable,  and  thereby  many  are  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  not  being  attracted  by  what  is  good. 


THE  DEMORALISATION  OF  POVERTY. 


IT  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question,  two  views  of  every  subject ;  and  so, 
if  poverty  has  its  chastening  and  purifying  effects  on 
die  one  hand,  there  are  those  on  the  other  that  are  both 
baleful  and  depressing.  Nor  does  this  state  of  things 
belong  exclusively  to  the  abjectly  poor.  Their  miseries 
are  so  often  exposed  in  print,  and  enlarged  on  by  phi¬ 
lanthropists  on  platforms,  that  even  the  most  thoughtless 
and  unobservant  cannot  fail  to  see  palpable  drawbacks 
to  morality  in  the  herding  together  of  whole  families  of 
both  sexes  in  confined  and  filthy  dens  called  rooms. 


and  many  such  horrors,  which,  were  not  the  poor 
utterly  demoralised  by  poverty — as  far,  at  least,  as  con¬ 
cerns  any  sense  of  refinement — they  could  not  endure 
and  live.  For  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  only  those  whose  business  or  inclination  takes 
them  much  among  the  very  poor  can  tell  how  brightly 
they  sometimes  shine  in  the  breasts  of  these  forlorn 
ones.  For  patient  trust  and  cheerful  submission  to  the 
stern  decrees  of  Fate  we  would  match  a  certain  bright¬ 
eyed  ragged  Irishwoman  of  our  acquaintance  against 
any  saint  or  martyr  in  the  Roman  calendar. 
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“  Ah !”  she  answered  one  day  to  an  expression  of 
sympathetic  inquiry,  “  God  is  so  good  !  Shure  and  I’d 
nothing  to  ate,  and  so  He  sent  me  an  illness  that  quite 
iuk  away  me  appetite,  and  then  I  didiN  want  to!" 

Can  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoic  school  surpass  this? 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  very  poor  and  wretched, 
it  may  be  observed,  en  passant,  that  it  is  from  those  by 
birth  and  position  only  a  grade  higher,  perhaps,  than 
themselves,  that  the  severest  trial  of  their  faith  and 
patience  usually  proceeds.  The  graphic  pen  of  a  late 
celebrated  novelist -has  stereotyped  indelibly  these  Jacks 
in  office,  the  Bumbles  of  Poor-Law  Boards,  and  many 
a  poor  pale-faced  wife  and  mother,  forced  to  absent 
herself  from  the  sick-bed  of  husband  or  child,  and  wait 
for  dreary  hours  out  in  the  cold  for  the  parish  dole  of 
a  few  loaves,  or  an  “  order”  for  coals,  can  sadly  attest 
that  the  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  creed  of  these  liveried 
and  salaried  officers  might  be  thus  paraphrased  : — 

“  Tho  jxxir  mail  of  this  liajipy  nation 
Stioiild  be  thankful  for  bia  daily  ration, 

And  alwaya  keep  Ida  projier  station.” 

And  in  truth  the  faith  and  patience  of.  the  respectable 
poor,  those  to  whom  it  is  winter  in  this  world  all  the 
year  round,  who  are  doomed  to  see  perpetually  that  all 
the  bright  things  of  life  are  for  others,  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  modern  time. 

The  demoralisation  of  poverty  acts  in  a  different,  but 
not  less  certain,  mode  upon  a  class  of  people  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  this  one.  The  struggling  clerk, 
the  needy  professional  man,  the  poor  governess,  or  care¬ 
worn  artist,  endued  with  susceptibilities  for  the  intense 
enjoyment  of  the  inappreciable  luxury  of  grace  and  re¬ 
finement,  these  can  say  whether  the  galling  chain  of  the 
demon  of  poverty,  with  its  constant,  never-ending  care 
and  harass,  its  petty  meannesses,  its  nightmare  presence 
at  bed  and  board,  its  perpetual  restless  search  after  ways 
and  means,  its  oft-repeated  but  never-successful  attempt 
at  the  Sisyphus-like  task  of  making  “  two  ends  meet,” 
has  not  soured  their  temper,  stopped  up  the  avenues 
and  passage  of  sweet  charity,  and  while  it  dimmed  the 
eye  and  planted  furrows  on  the  brow,  has  not  deadened 
the  heart,  and  cramped,  if  it  have  not  crushed,  the 
intellect  ?  True,  History  points  to  some  of  the  brightest 
geniuses  of  their  age  and  country  who  have  displayed 
the  lustre  of  their  talent  beneath  its  chill  and  blighting 
influence.  In  her  pages  we  can  read  of  Mozart,  the 
kind,  the  tender,  and  the  charitable,  rushing  into  a 
coffee-room  to  compose,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a 
minuet  for  the  poor  street  suppliant  whose  need  he  was 
unable  to  relieve,  but  whom  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
refuse  ;  of  Goldsmith,  anxious  to  sell  that  divine  prose 
poem.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  for  the  smallest  sum 
that  would  suffice  to  still  the  brawling  of  his  irate  land¬ 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  in  debt  for  the  poor  roof  that 
sheltered  him  ;  and,  sadder  still,  of  the  wretched,  mis¬ 
guided  boy-poet,  Chatterton,  dying  of  starvation  on  his 
miserable  pallet,  but  whose  brain  teemed  with  brightest 
fancies  ;  and  of  many  others,  the  flame  of  whose  genius, 
so  far  from  being  quenched,  only  blazed  the  more 
fiercely  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or,  as  flowers 
when  crushed,  exhale  their  choicest  perfume  ;  but  these 


are  rare  exceptions,  and  to  the  man  or  woman  of  ordi¬ 
nary  endowments,  everyday  feelings  and  susceptibilities, 
the  effect  of  constant,  carking  poverty  is  adverse  to 
much,  if  not  all,  of  what  is  generous  and  noble  in 
human  nature.  The  man  who  has  to  slink  up  a  side 
street,  or  cross  over  the  way,  to  avoid  encountering  the 
person,  or  passing  the  house,  of  his  creditor,  feels,  in 
spite  of  himself,  an  inward  consciousness  of  meanness 
and  degradation,  presuming,  of  course,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  sensitively  unfortunate,  by  whom  debt  is  felt  as  a 
galling  yoke,  incurred  regretfully  if  of  necessity,  and 
not  of  the  reckless, unprincipled  tribe  who  live  by  preying 
on  the  industry  of  others,  and  feel  no  remorse  in  the  act. 

Only  to  think  of  the  numerous  petty  evasions  and 
shifts  to  which  the  poor  but  honest  debtor  is  obliged, 
malgre  lui,  to  have  recourse,  when  pressed  for  money 
which  he  cannot  pay,  by  a  creditor  perhaps  nearly  as 
poor  and  struggling  as  himself,  makes  one  shudder. 
Watch  the  quivering  lip,  and  anxious,  shifty  eye,  as  he 
frames  the  oft-repeated  excuse,  and  utters  the  faltering 
promise,  inly  conscious  how  uncertain  is  the  prosjiect 
of  its  being  fulfilled,  yet  hoping,  as  Mr.  Micawber 
hoped,  that  something  may  “turn  up,”  and  say  if  that 
man  be  not  hopelessly  lowered  in  his  moral  sentiment 
and  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  whether  such  a  condition 
of  mind  does  not  conduce  infallibly  to  the  growth  of  a  pet¬ 
tiness  and  meanness  of  thought,  feeling,  and  even  action, 
in  the  nature  subjected  to  its  daily  and  hourly  torture  ? 

Envy,  too,  is  an  ill  weed  prone  to  thrive  in  such  a  soil, 
for  it  is  hard  for  one  who  is  obliged  to  ponder  over  every 
coin  before  he  spends  it,  and  be  ever  striving  to  make  six¬ 
pence  do  the  work  of  a  shilling,  to  reflect  on  the  cloud¬ 
less,  invigorating  life  of  those  favourites  of  Fortune  who 
bask  in  her  sunshine,  to  view  the  glittering  treasures  and 
gewgaws  that  meet  his  eye  at  every  turn  in  this  vast  and 
splendid  Babylon  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  never  have 
the  grudging  thought  that  a  single  one,  say,  of  these 
bright  jewels  reposing  in  its  bed  of  satin  and  velvet 
beside  its  costly  fellows,  would  purchase  a  twelvemonth’s 
peace  and  plenty  for  his  own  pinched  household. 

Religion,  it  may  be  urged,  should  interpose  her  mild, 
beneficent  influence,  and  point  to  higher  and  more  en¬ 
during  sources  of  happiness  :  and  to  many  a  wounded 
heart  she  does,  doubtless,  come  with  healing  on  her 
wings  ;  but  other  natures  there  are,  again,  formed  in  a 
sterner  and  less  yielding  mould,  to  whom  increase  of 
suffering  inevitably  and  surely  brings  decrease  of  faith  ; 
they  cannot,  strive  as  they  will,  by  the  feeble  light  of 
their  limited  human  reason,  reconcile  the  beneficence 
of  an  Omnipotent  Providence  with  the  sight  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  suffering  humanity  that  springs  up  and  around 
them  on  every  side,  but  principally  in  their  own  hearts 
and  homes  ;  faith  languishes  and  dies,  stricken  with  the 
blighting  sickness  of  “  hope  deferred,”  and  so  they  beat 
their  wings  wildly  against  the  iron  cage  of  sorrowful 
destiny,  in  which  they  are  held  captive,  and  sometimes 
even  with  desperate  rashness  let  the  imprisoned,  harassed 
spirit  forth,  unsummoned,  before  its  time,  and  with 
“  no  reckoning  made,”  in  the  uncertain  hope  of  finding 
in  the  silent  grave  that  “  peace  that  passeth  under¬ 
standing,”  but  which  has  been  to  it  a  stranger  and  un¬ 
known  amid  the  bitter  Demoralisation  of  Poverty. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 


^^HE  lady  who  forms  the  subject  of  our  present 
J.  sketch  was  the  daughter  of  a  remarkable  man,  who, 
amongst  other  peculiarities,  married  no  less  than  four 
wives.  His  name  was  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth. 
He  was  born  in  Pierrepont-street,  Bath,  in  174^4.  •'“b" 
sequently  he  inherited  the  estates  of  his  family  at 
Edgeworth-Town,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  His  first 
marriage  was  a  clandestine  one,  which  took  place  in 
Scotland,  and  he  had  a  son  before  he  was  twenty.  It 
is  edifying  to  find  him  recognising  the  inconvenience  of 
his  early  and  hasty  marriage,  and  that,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  he  heartily  repented  of  his  folly.  But,  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life,  when  a  widower,  he  wrote — 
“  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  common  belief 
that  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  greatest  happiness  with 
one  wife  will  be  averse  to  take  another ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  loss  of  happiness  which  he  feels  when  he 
loses  her  necessarily  urges  him  to  endeavour  to  be 
again  placed  in  a  situation  which  had  constituted  his 
former  felicity.” 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  one  of  the  children  of  her 
father’s  first  wife.  She  was  born  at  Hare  Hatch, 
Reading,  in  the  year  1767.  During  her  childhood  she 
resided  at  various  places  in  England,  her  father  paying 
great  attention  to  her  education,  which  he  conducted 
after  his  own  fashion.  In  reference  to  the  educational 
ideas  of  her  father  she  writes — “  When  he  was  build¬ 
ing  or  carrying  on  experiments,  or  work  of  any  sort, 
he  constantly  explained  to  his  children  whatever  was 
doing  or  to  be  done.  He  encouraged  the  children  to 
join  in  the  thought  and  conversation  of  the  grown-up 
family,  which  excited  mental  exertion  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner.”  This  enlightened  course,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  earlier 
married  life  more  than  afterwards,  evidently  tended  to 
the  formation  of  the  extreme  individuality  of  character 
into  which  his  daughter  developed.  It  also  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  intimate  sympathies  and  sin¬ 
gular  unity  of  purpose  and  thought  which  subsisted 
between  them  with  a  mutuality  rarely  experienced  be¬ 
tween  any  two  persons. 

In  1782  she  removed  with  her  father  to  Edgeworth- 
Town.  Of  her  first  arrival  there  she  writes — “  Things 
.and  persons  are  so  much  improved  in  Ireland  of  latter 
days,  that  only  those  who  can  remember  how  they  were 
can  conceive  the  variety  of  domestic  grievances  which, 
in  those  times,  assailed  the  master  of  a  family  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  arrival  at  his  Irish  home.  Wherever 
he  turned  his  eyes,  in  or  out  of  his  house,  damp,  dilapi¬ 
dations,  waste  appeared !  Painting,  glazing,  roofing, 
fencing,  finishing,  all  were  wanted.  The  back  yard, 
and  even  the  front  lawn  round  the  windows  of  the 
house,  were  filled  with  loungers,  followers,  and  peti¬ 
tioners  ;  tenants,  undertenants,  drivers,  sub-agent,  and 
agent,  were  to  have  audience ;  and  they  all  had 
grievances  and  secret  informations,  accusations  re¬ 


ciprocating,  and  quarrels  each  under  each,  inter¬ 
minable.” 

Her  father’s  first  step  towards  improving  his  estate 
was  to  dispense  with  agents  and  sub-agents,  and  to 
manage  his  property  for  himself,  and  in  this  his 
daughter  heartily  sympathised  with  him  and  aided  him. 
The  spirit  which  animated  them  both  in  this  respect 
pervades  many  of  her  tales  ;  and  what  with  her  father’s 
example  and  her  writings,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  a  little  towards  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland. 

One  of  their  experiences  was  very  remarkable.  “  A 
tenant,”  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  “who  held  a  farm  of 
considerable  value,  when  his  lease  was  out,  besought 
my  father  to  permit  him  to  remain  on  the  farm  for 
another  year,  pleading  that  he  had  no  other  place  to 
which  he  could  at  that  season  remove  his  large  family. 
The  permission  was  granted  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  taking  advantage  of  this  favour,  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  land.  Proceedings  at  law  were  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  against  him  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
case  that  the  first  trial  in  Ireland  was  brought  on  an 
act  for  recovering  double  rent  from  a  tenant  for  holding 
forcible  possession  after  notice  to  quit.  The  double 
rent  was  paid,  and  the  fraudulent  tenant  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  country  unpit'ied.  Real  good  was  done  by 
this  example.” 

During  some  alterations  upon  the  estate,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  whilst  giving  directions,  had  a  severe  fall.  He 
was  attended  by  a  Dr.  Darwin,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
read  the  remarks  of  Miss  Edgeworth  with  reference  to 
the  teetotalism  of  this  physician.  She  writes  that  “  he 
had  a  strong  belief  that  almost  all  the  distempers  of  the 
higher  classes  of  people  arose  from  drinking,  in  some 
form  or  other,  too  much  vinous  spirit.  Partly  in  jest 
and  partly  in  earnest,  he  expressed  his  suspicions  and 
carried  his  inferences  on  this  subject  to  a  preposterous 
excess.  When  he  heard  that  my  father  was  bilious,  he 
suspected  that  this  must  be  the  consequence  of  his 
having,  since  his  residence  in  Ireland,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  fashion  of  the  country,  indulged  too  freely  in 
drinking.  His  letter,  I  remember,  contained  a  humorous 
philippic  against  ^vinous  potation^  and  concluded  with, 

‘  Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  God  keep  you  from  whisky 
— if  He  can.’  To  any  one  who  knew  my  father  this 
must  seem  a  laughable  suspicion,  for  he  was  famous, 
or  in  those  days  I  may  say  infamous,  in  Ireland,  for 
his  temperance.” 

During  her  residence  in  Ireland  there  were  constant 
disturbances  and  rumours  of  disturbances  and  rebellions, 
aggravated  by  the  landing  of  the  French  and  other 
warlike  and  stirring  events.  These  things  called  forth 
with  additional  force  the  characteristics  for  which  she 
was  distinguished. 

Though  Mr.  Edgeworth  occupied  his  position  as  a 
landed  proprietor  with  so  much  credit  and  success,  ht? 
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by  no  means  confined  himself  to  that  sphere.  He  was 
an  inventor  himself,  and  he  deeply  sympathised  with 
the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  others.  He  frequently 
visited  and  travelled  in  England,  and  often  resided  in 
London  for  considerable  periods.  His  daughter  Maria 
nearly  always  accompanied  him  on  his  various  excur¬ 
sions,  and  remained  with  him  during  his  stays  in 
London,  where  they  mixed  much  in  gotjd  society.  It 
is  these  varied  experiences  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  life-like  sketches  of  the  period  with  which  her 
books  are  so  largely  made  up. 

In  the  autumn  -and  spring  of  1802-3,  whole 
family  journeyed  on  the  continent,  chiefly  in  Belgium 
and  France.  Her  observations  in  Paris  led  her  to  the 
irresistible  conviction  that,  “  Among  the  families  of  the 
old  nobility,  domestic  happiness  and  virtue  had  much 
increased  since  the  Revolution  which  is  evidence  that 
revolutions  are  as  good  for  nobility,  if  they  could  only 
see  them  in  the  right  light,  as  for  the  masses  in  whose 
interests  they  are  supposed  to  be  brought  about.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Maria’s  reflections  thereon  received  a 
rude  shock  from  the  fact  that  war  again  suddenly  broke 
out,  compelling  the  English  residents  of  Paris  to  flee 
precipitately.  All  the  Edgeworths  managed  to  escape 
but  the  eldest  son.  He,  poor  fellow,  w'as  detained  and 
imprisoned.  His  French  personal  connections  led  to 
the  rigour  of  his  treatment  being  somewhat  modified, 
but  he  was  not  released  until  18131  after  a  weary 
detention  of  eleven  years  ! 

These  diversified  experiences  naturally  led  to  a 
certain  freedom  and  liberality  of  thought,  which  per¬ 
vades  the  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Though  strongly 
imbued  with  the  sacred  obligations  of  purity  of  life,  and 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  the 
slightest  prospect  of  her  marriage,  she  was  evidently 
the  reverse  of  a  prude.  She  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  other  people’s  enjoyments,  admired  their 
exuberances,  laughed  heartily  at  their  comical  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  yet,  though  laughing  when  they  laughed, 
there  is  evidence  that,  in  due  season,  she  wept  when 
they  wept. 

Her  writings  evince  at  every  turn  a  desire  to  do  good 
— a  vivid  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  authorship. 
Her  careful  reflections  in  this  respect  arc  manifested  by 
the  curious  “  advertisement”  prefixed  to  Belinda,  where 
she  says — “  Every  author  has  a  right  to  give  what 
appellation  he  may  think  proper  to  his  works.  The 
public  have  also  a  right  to  accept  or  refuse  the  classifi¬ 
cation  that  is  presented.  The  following  work  is  offered 
to  the  public  as  a  Moral  Tale,  the  author  not  wishing  to 
acknowledge  a  novel.  Were  all  novels  like  those  of 
Madame  de  Crousaz,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Miss  Burney,  or 
Dr.  Moore,  she  would  adopt  the  name  of  novel  with 
delight ;  but  so  much  folly,  error,  and  vice  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  books  classed  under  this  denomination,  that  it 
is  hoped  the  wish  to  assume  another  title  will  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  feelings  that  are  laudable,  and  not  fastidious.” 

In  one  of  the  chapters  of  Belinda,  headed  “  Rights 
of  Woman,”  we  get  an  idea  of  what  the  rights  of 
woman  meant  as  understood  in  those  days.  Therein 
we  are  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Freke,  who  “  dashed  into 
the  room,”  saying,  “  Gad !  I’m  glad  you’re  alone. 
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There’s  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  to  make  people  stare. 

I  hope  you’re  of  my  way  of  thinking — you  don’t  look  as 
if  you  were,  though  ;  but  I  never  mind  young  ladies’ 
looks — always  give  the  lie  to  their  thoughts.  There’s 
a  young  bride  at  Harrowgatc ;  the  men  swear  she’s  the 
handsomest  woman  in  England,  and  I  swear  I  know  one 
ten  times  as  handsome.  They’ve  dared  me  to  make 
good  my  word,  and  I’ve  pledged  myself  to  produce  my 
beauty  at  the  next  ball,  and  to  pit  her  against  their  belle 
for  any  money.  Most  votes  carry  it.  I’m  willing  to 
double  my  bet  since  I’ve  seen  you  again.  Come,  had 
not  we  best  be  off?  Now  don’t  refuse  me,  and  make 
speeches — you  know  that’s  all  nonsense  I’ll  take  all 
the  blame  upon  myself.”  Mrs.  Freke  further  says — 
“  You  read,  I  see  !  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  leading 
girl.  So  was  I  once,  but  I  never  read  now.  Books  only 
spoil  the  originality  of  genius  ;  very  well  for  those  who 
can’t  think  for  themselves,  but  when  one  has  made  up 
one’s  opinions  there  is  no  use  in  reading.  Only  ruin 
your  understanding,  trust  me.  Books  are  full  of  trash 
— nonsense  ;  conversation  is  worth  all  the  books  in  the 
world.  What  have  you  here  ?  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments — milk  and  water  !  Moore's  Travels — hasty 
pudding  !  La  Bruy'ere — nettle  porridge  !” 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  so  thoroughly  identi¬ 
fied  with  that  of  her  father  that  the  life  of  one  is  almost 
the  life  of  the  other.  Down  to  a  certain  date  he  wrote 
his  autobiography,  and  she  took  up  his  pen  after  his 
death  and  completed  the  work. 

In  1803  they  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
introduced  to  a  large  circle  of  distinguished  men,  but 
there  is  then  no  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Subse¬ 
quently,  however,  under  date  of  Feb.  3,  1812,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter,  which  seems  to 
suggest  a  personal  acquaintance,  though  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  it.  We  are,  therefore,  indebted  to 
Scott  himself  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  stimulus 
which  Miss  Edgeworth’s  books  were  to  him. 

Mr.  Edgeworth’s  last  visit  to  England  was  in  1813. 
Soon  afterwards  his  health  very  much  declined,  but  he 
lingered  until  the  13th  of  June,  1817.  Though  suffer¬ 
ing  from  severe  illness,  he  said,  not  long  before  his 
death,  “  How  I  enjoy  my  existence  !”  He  retained  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  only  four  days  before  he 
expired  he  dictated  his  last  letter  to  l.ady  Romilly. 

Unfortunately,  with  her  father’s  death  the  authentic 
record  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  life  ceases,  but  we  possess 
a  clear  record  of  her  final  literary  act.  The  preface  to 
the  last  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  her  father,  com¬ 
pleted  by  herself,  is  dated  in  April,  184^.  She  con¬ 
cludes  it  in  the  following  affecting  words  : — “  And  now, 
in  my  77th  year — this  being  probably  the  last  time  that 
I  shall  venture  to  .address  the  public — 1  take  leave  of  my 
kind  readers  with  feelings  of  the  most  sincere  respect 
and  gratitude.” 

Five  years  more  she  lived  in  the  quiet  retirement  of 
Edgeworth-Town,  exercising  the  like  spirit  of  re:>ig- 
nation  as  that  of  her  father,  conscious  of  having  exer¬ 
cised  a  genial  influence  for  good  upo.i  the  world  of 
morality  and  letters.  She  died  in  184  ',  leaving  behind 
her  the  reputation  of  an  estimable  lady  and  a  genial, 
sterling  woman. 
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HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PART  I.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COOK  AND  HOUSEMAID. 


After  washing  your  dishes,  the  knives  have  to  be 
cleaned,  which  you  will  find  easily  done  by  the 
following  directions,  in  half  the  time  and  with  half  the 
labour  usually  bestowed  on  them.  Get  a  knifeboard 
(a  plain  bit  of  deal  plank),  and  with  an  old  knife  scrape 
off  a  little  heap  of  Bath  brick ;  then  have  a  piece  of 
soap  on  the  other  side  of  the  board  ;  take  a  small  piece 
of  flannel,  wet  and  wring  it,  rub  it  well  on  the  soap,  then 
dip  it  into  the  brick  powder  ;  lay  the  knife  flat  upon  the 
board,  keeping  the  handle  in  the  left  hand,  and  rub  it 
hard  and  quickly.  Then  turn  the  other  side  and  do 
the  same.  Have  a  jug  or  tin  can  as  deep  as  the  blade 
of  the  knife  is  long,  till  it  with  tot  water,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  knife  is  cleaned  stand  it  up  to  the  handle  in  the 
hot  water.  When  all  are  done  wash  each  knife  in  the 
hot  water,  and  wipe  with  dry  towel.  They  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  bright.  Should  there  be  many  knives,  they  should 
be  wiped  out  of  the  hot  water  when  half  are  cleaned,  as 
steel  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long  in  water.  If 
stains  occur  which  the  brick  powder,  soap,  and  flannel 
will  not  remove,  use  the  knifeboard  in  the  usual  way  until 
the  spot  disappears.  Knives  done  in  this  way  will  keep 
beautifully  bright  by  being  done  on  the  knifeboard  once 
a  month,  and  will  last  twice  as  long.  The  handles  will 
not  become  loose  or  bent,  nor  the  ends  pointed. 

I  have  in  my  possession  now  knives  which  have  been 
in  use  for  ten  years,  and  which  to-day  look  perfectly 
new,  not  a  loose  nor  bent  handle  nor  a  pointed  end 
amongst  them.  The  knives  done,  you  will  wash  your 
tubs,  put  them  away  one  in  the  other,  with  a  little  water 
in  the  larger  one,  and  proceed  to  clean  the  kitchen. 
First  half-filling  your  scrubbing-pail  with  hot  water, 
take  soap,  flannel,  scrub-brush,  then  scrub  your  deal 
tables,  wash  and  dry  them  ;  shake  the  matting  which 
should  be  on  the  floor  around  the  table  if  it  is  of  stone. 
Then  take  the  mop  and  wash  the  floor,  not  wetting  the 
whole  floor,  but  a  small  strip  at  a  time ;  dip  the  mop  in 
hot  soapsuds,  wet  one  small  strip  of  kitchen  floor,  then 
wring  the  mop  and  perfectly  wipe  the  floor,  proceeding 
thus  till  the  whole  place  is  done ;  the  matting  is  then 
replaced,  and  you  have  your  morning’s  work  done.  If 
the  master’s  breakfast  is  over  at  half-past  eight  o’clock, 
you  should  have  everything  finished  at  half-past  ten,  in¬ 
cluding  washing  and  arranging  the  larder,  and  scrub¬ 
bing  and  washing  the  area.  You  will  then  tidy  your¬ 
self,  put  on  a  clean  white  apron,  and  be  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  your  mistress’s  orders,  until  the  time  to  com¬ 
mence  preparing  the  servants’  dinner  and  luncheon. 

Servants  who  breakfast  early  should  dine  not  later 
than  half-past  twelve.  If  they  are  to  have  a  joint,  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  for  their  dinner,  you  must,  of  course, 
put  it  on  before  you  have  finished  the  morning’s  work  ; 
if  it  is  a  stew  or  cold  meat  with  vegetables,  then  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  after  eleven  o’clock.  Ser¬ 
vants’  dinner  over,  you  have  time  to  wash  your  dishes 


and  have  the  kitchen  tidy  before  commencing  to  prepare 
the  family’s  luncheon,  unless  the  family  lunch  early,  say 
one  o’clock,  in  which  case  you  will  have  to  put  the  dishes 
used  in  the  scullery  until  after  luncheon.  Then  prepare 
and  serve  it.  If  lunch  be  at  half-past  one,  your  work 
should  be  quite  finished  at  half-past  two.  While  the 
family  are  at  luncheon,  wash  up  everything  used  for  the 
servants’  dinner,  and  be  ready  for  the  china  when 
brought  from  the  dining-room,  so  that  you  will  find 
your  work  done  for  three  hours,  supposing  the  family 
dine  at  seven. 

Dinner,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  the  important  meal 
of  the  day,  and  yet  causing  least  w'ork  to  prepare  it. 
At  luncheon  time  children  have  their  dinner,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  family  are  longer  over  that  meal 
than  any  other.  Dinner  is  served  generally  for  master 
and  mistress  alone ;  it  will  be  the  exception  if  there  are 
guests.  Unless  joints  are  prepared  (and  I  strongly  dis¬ 
approve  of  them  in  small  families  as  a  dinner  dish)  you 
can  prepare  your  master’s  dinner  in  two  hours,  having 
soup,  fish,  two  entrees,  and  a  sweet. 

If  dinner  occupies  only  two  hours  in  preparing  (and 
there  are  few  things  excepting  joints  which  cannot  be 
prepared  in  two  hours),  it  should  certainly  not  occupy 
more  than  one  hour  in  being  disposed  of,  and  I  strongly 
urge  an  hour  being  adopted  for  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
and  as  strictly  adhered  to  as  the  exact  time  for  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  otherwise  the  servants’  work  is  pro¬ 
longed  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  with  a  full  fire  in 
the  range,  or  left  till  morning,  a  most  irregular  proceeding. 
During  dinner  there  is  timetowash  up  pots,  kettles, sauce¬ 
pans,  and  all  utensils  used  in  cooking  the  dinner,  and  also 
to  preparecoflee,  which  should  be  roasted  daily  and  ground 
fresh  for  cafe  mir;  the  process,  which  will  be  described  in 
afuture  number,:s  simp!e,and  will  not  occupy  15  minutes. 

When  the  first,  second,  and  third  course  dinner  plates 
come  down  you  are  ready  for  them,  and  also  to  send 
up  the  sweet,  and  before  the  pudding  plates  come  down 
you  should  have  everything  else  washed  up.  Then 
cotfee  is  sent  up,  and  the  remaining  dishes  washed, 
knives  cleaned,  and  all  put  away. 

Your  work  is  then  done,  and  if  the  family  are  punctual 
in  their  hours  and  considerate  of  their  servants,  you 
may  sit  down  to  an  hour’s  needlework  for  yourself 
before  bedtime,  which  I  shall  say  is  half-past  ten.  Be¬ 
fore  retiring,  however,  get  the  largest  of  your  washtubs, 
draw  it  off  half-full  of  warm  water,  and  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  washing  soda  in  it,  then  take  the  coarse  towels, 
kitchen  cloths,  cook’s  apron,  glass  and  china  cloths,  &c., 
wet  and  soap  them,  and  put  them  to  soak  until  morning, 
in  the  warm  water  prepared.  If  there  are  things  much 
soiled  they  should  be  soaked  separately  in  a  basin,  as  a 
wood  tub  absorbs  the  water,  and  if  very  dirty  it  is  most 
difficult  to  clean  afterwards.  Besides,  very  dirty  things 
will  stain  the  cleaner  ones. 
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Your  work  on  Tuesday  will  be  comparatively  light, 
and  yet  I  advise  you  to  rise  an  hour  earlier,  as  there  is 
washing  to  be  done,  and  the  Kre  must  be  early  kindled, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  be  hot  enough  for  your 
purpose  before  you  commence  preparing  the  family’s 
breakfast.  At  five  o’clock,  then,  go  downstairs,  light 
your  kitchen  fire,  open  dining-room  windows,  brush  up 
with  a  handbrush  crumbs,  &c.,  from  the  carpet  (clean 
the  grate  and  lay  the  fire,  if  a  fire  be  wanted),  dust  and 
arrange  the  furniture,  cfoee  the  door  and  dust  your  hall ; 
then  go  for  your  housemaid’s  pail,  brush,  and  floorcloth, 
wash  your  front  -steps,  wipe  the  area  railings  (which 
should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  at  least  once  a 
fortnight),  and  go  back  to  your  kitchen.  Put  the  tub 
of  soaking  cloths  on  two  chairs,  add  to  the  water 
enough  to  make  it  warm  again,  and  put  in  your  washing- 
board  and  rub  well  each  article.  You  will  find  this  first 
water  very  dirty,  and  your  soiled  linen  quite  clean.  As 
you  wring  the  cloths  out  of  this  water,  soap  them  and 
throw  them  into  your  other  tub.  After  all  are  done 
cover  the  cloths  in  your  second  tub  with  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  stand  until  the  water  is  cold  enough  for 
you  to  bear  your  hand  in  it.  Then  empty  the  water 
from  tub  No.  I,  wash  it,  half-fill  it  with  water,. dissolve 
a  bit  of  indigo  the  size  of  a  French  bean  in  a  little 
water,  pour  it  into  the  tub  of  warm  water,  thoroughly 
mixing  it  by  stirring  it  round  and  round  with  your  hand. 
Now  wash  out  the  cloths  from  scalding  water  and  put 
them  in  the  blue  water  -,  the  cloths  will  stand  until  you 
get  kitchen  breakfast.  Always  keep  the  kitchen  windows 
open,  and  the  door  between  kitchen  and  house  closed, 
during  the  time  you  are  washing.  Soajwuds  leave  a  most 
disagreeable  odour  in  a  hott«e,  but  with  care  will  never 
get  beyond  the  room  which  is  being  used,  and  dis¬ 
appears  immediately  if  the  windows  are  left  open. 

After  servants’  breakfast  you  will  rinse  the  cloths  out 
of  the  hot  water,  using  the  washboard  ;  wring  out  and 
hang  them  on  the  clothes-horse  to  dry.  Empty  the 
wa.shtubs,  put  them  away,  and  by  the  time  the  master’s 
breakfast  goes  up  the  things  are  dry  enough  to  be  folded 
for  the  mangle  or  smoothing  iron.  There  being  no 
cleaning  to  do  on  Tuesday,  you  have  plenty  of  time  to 
iron  these  things  in  the  forerKxm.  The  Monday  rules 
for  washing  dishes,  glass,  china,  &c.,  cleaning  knives, 
and  doing  general  housework  are  of  course  to  be  ob- 
senred  every  day. 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  your  work  is 
very  light,  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  being 
cleanirrg  days,  when  f  should  recommend  a  repetition 
of  Monday’s  work.  If  company  be  expected  to  dine, 
or  if  the  dinner  is  to  be  more  difficult  to  prepare  than 
usual,  always  prepare  your  vegetables  in  the  afternoon 
after  the  servants’  dinner.  Potatoes,  carrots,  onions, 
turnips,  cauliflowers,  spinach — indeed,  nearly  all  vege¬ 
tables — are  better  for  being  trimmed  and  lying  in  cold 
water  for  some  hours  before  being  cooked.  Peel  your 
vegetables,  put  them  in  cold  water  in  china  basins. 
Truss  your  fowls,  dredge  them  with  flour,  or  if  a  joint 
is  to  be  cooked,  trim  and  dredge  that.  Have  bread 
grated,  suet  chopped,  fruit  picked,  and  everything  ready 
to  commence  your  dinner  ;  then  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  late  or  getting  confused.  Always  have  your 


cooking  utensils  perfectly  clean  and  in  readiness  to  use ; 
also  have  coals  up  and  a  good  bright  fire  burning  when 
you  commence  preparing  your  dinner. 

Let  your  working  dress  be  made  of  some  washing 
material,  the  skirt  so  short  as  not  to  touch  the  floor — 
indeed,  it  should  be  a  good  two  inches  from  the  floor. 
Your  aprons  should  be  long  and  wide,  with  a  pocket 
on  the  right-hand  side,yor  your  pocket-handkerchif,  and 
you  should  wear  neat  white  caps.  Let  your  shoes  be 
made  with  strong  soles,  as  nothing  is  more  fatiguing 
than  standing  on  stone  floors  with  thin  shoes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  a  cook  always  to  ask 
instruction  when  she  does  not  understand  her  mistress’s 
orders,  instead  of  trying  experiments  which  usually  end 
in  disappointment  and  waste.  And  always  ask  for 
ivritten  instructions,  which  obey  to  the  very  letter. 
Never  neglect  to-day’s  work  because  “  to-morrow  there 
is  less  to  do,”  and  you  can  make  up  then  for  to-day’s 
omission,  lie  respectful  to  your  superiors,  speak  in  a 
loiu  voice,  and  do  your  work  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 
Always  rise  and  stand  while  your  mistress  is  speaking 
to  you,  and  never  make  unnecessary  remarks  in  reply. 
Respect  yourself  and  you  will  always  retain  the  respect 
of  your  employers. 


THR  HOUSR>rAII). 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HOUSEMAID — HER  WEEKLY  WORK 
AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT,  INCLUDING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  OF  A 
SMALL  FAMILY  FROM  MONDAY  MORNING  UNTIL 
SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Monday  Morning,  half-past  five  o'clock. — After  dress¬ 
ing  in  a  cotton  gown,  large  brown  holland  apron,  and 
white  cap,  you  will  open  the  window  of  your  room, 
turn  up  your  mattress,  and  go  down  to  your  work. 
The  family  not  being  yet  up  affords  you  an  opportunity 
of  carefully  arranging  the  drawing-room  for  the  day. 
Get  your  housemaid’s  pail,  flannel,  and  linen  house- 
cloths,  grate  brushes,  blacklead,  carpet  brush,  and  dust¬ 
pan  ;  half-fill  your  pail  with  warm  water,  take  a  piece 
of  soap,  and  go  to  your  drawing-room. 

First  open  shutters  and  windows,  and  draw  the  cur¬ 
tains  quite  aside,  lifting  the  ends  so  that  they  may  not 
lie  upon  the  floor  while  you  are  sweeping.  Then  collect 
all  ornaments,  books,  &c.,  which  might  be  injured  by 
dust,  and  place  them  carefully  on  the  largest  table  in 
the  room  ;  after  all  are  collected,  spread  over  them  your 
square  chintz,  just  turning  up  the  comers  of  the  table¬ 
cloth  if  there  is  one  on  the  table. 

Then  (if  it  is  winter,  you  will  first  clear  your  grate 
of  cinders  and  .ashes,  blacklead  and  polish  it,  and  lay 
your  fire)  remove  the  fender  and  commence  sweeping. 
First  take  all  the  furniture  away  from  the  walls  and 
sweep  all  the  corners. 

Then  partially  wring  your  flannel  housecloth  from  the 
warm  water,  and  carefully  wipe  with  it  all  the  ledges  of 
white  painf,  either  doors,  windows,  or  panels;  then  if 
your  fireplace  be  marble,  w’ipe  that  also  with  a  soaped 
cloth,  carefully  rinsing  all  soap  away  by  washing  out 
your  cloth  and  wringing  till  quite  dry. 


3 1 1. — Costumes  for  Fktes,  Races,  &c. 


'1'he  costumes  of  the  month  are  naturally  those  of 
the  clearest  and  brightest  materials.  Muslin,  gauze, 
silk, grenadine,  barege,  and  line  silken  crepes  are  among 
the  i'avourite  fabrics  of  the  moment.  Nor  must  we 


forget  the  part  played  by  toulard  in  the  world  of  fashion  : 
this  elegant  material,  with  its  artistic  folds  and  brilliant 
hues,  is  as  rich  in  appearance  as  is  silk,  and  as  light  and 
cool  as  is  muslin.  Foulard  is  made  in  many  qualities. 
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and  replaces  muslin,  silk,  or  satin,  according  to  the 
manufacture,  price,  and  quality. 

The  weather,  so  far,  has  not  been  very  favourable 


do  not  tire  of  making  them  up  into  the  most  coquettish 
costumes  h  la  Pomp(^our  and  h  la  JP itteau.  The  most 
fixvoured  and  most  novel  modele  of  the  season  is  decidedly 


■Children’s  Summer  Costumes. 


the  House.  The  very  elite  of  our  world  of  fashion  have 
adopted  it,  and  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  toilettes  h 
succes  of  the  June  Races.  The  House  being  in  fact  a 


to  the  dainty  _^ond  blartc  toilets  prepared  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  spring.  Still  trusting,  however,  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  "Apres  la  plule  vient  le  beau  tembs,"  our  couturieres 
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loose  tunic,  fastened  in  at  the  waist  by  a  sash,  or  belt, 
is,  indeed,  very  appropriate  for  making  up  clear  fabrics, 
such  as  printed  muslins,  gauze,  grenadine,  crepeline, 
and  crepe  de  chine.  The  blouse  of  black  material, 
deeply  trimmed  with  white  lace,  is  worn  with  great  chic 
by  some  of  our  elegantes.  For  thicker  materials  the 
polonaise  looks  best,  while  for  chinee  or  chintz-patterned 
silks  the  pretty  Louis  Quinze  costumes  are  still  most 
fashionable  of  all.  Elegance  and  simplicity  go  hand  in 
hand  this  year  in  our  toilettes.  Cheap  materials  are  so 
bedecked  with  flounces,  double  ruches,  bouillons,  and 
flutings,  lace  and  ribbons,  that  they  compose  most 
elaborate  costumes,  while  rich  fabrics,  such  as  faille, 
silk,  or  poplin,  are  made  up  with  plain  trains,  and  alto¬ 
gether  in  more  sober  style.  There  is  compensation,  you 
will  understand,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  all  our  dresses 
are  expensive. 

We  are  told,  however,  we  are  to  be  extravagant  in 
trimmings  for  a  charitable  purpose.  Our  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne  are  en  sotsffrance,  and  so 
we  cannot  too  much  indulge  in  faille,  satin,  and  velvet 
ribbons.  Charity  is  a  beautiful  virtue,  and  when  it 
furthers  the  ends  of  la  coquetterie  you  may  be  sure  ladies 
are  very  anxious  to  practise  it.  And  so  ribbons  of 
all  descriptions  and  colours  are  in  great  vogue,  but 
especially  black  velvet  ribbons,  which  are  seen  upon 
dresses  of  any  material  or  colour. 

The  merest  muslin  or  even  sateen  dress  looks  stylish 
when  tastefully  trimmed  with  ribbons.  The  sash  is  far 
from  being  gone  out  of  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  corsage  et 
basques  being  very  generally  worn,  but  it  is  not  tied 
baby-fashion  round  the  waist ;  it  is  disposed  so  as  to 
raise  the  folds  of  the  dress  gracefully,  and  tied  in  a  bow 
of  drooping  loops  rather  low  down  on  one  side  of  the 
skirt. 

A  muveaute  of  the  month  is  the  peplum  drapery  of 
crepe  de  chine,  fringed  round  the  edge,  and  of  any 
colour  to  match  the  dress.  This  draperie  is  put  on  first 
round  the  waist  as  a  sash,  forming  a  sort  of  basque ; 
the  lapels  are  next  thrown  back  over  either  shoulder, 
describing  the  shape  of  a  fichu  en  caeur,  and  joined 
together  at  the  back  under  a  bow  of  ribbon,  or  loosely 
tied  and  finished  off  with  fringed  ends.  The  peplum 
drapery  takes  the  place  of  a  second  skirt  and  of  a 
Louis  Quinze  tunic.  It  is  very  pretty  in  crepe  de  chine, 
because  this  soft  light  tissue  sets  off  the  figure  to  advan¬ 
tage.  There  are  other  scarf-sashes  of  fringed  crepe  de 
chine  of  all  new  shades  of  colour,  which  are  also  much 
in  vogue.  They  are  tied  loosely  at  the  back  shepherd 
fashion,  or  spread  out  behind  into  a  Louis  Quinze  puff. 

The  most  elegant  costumes  are  made  this  year*//;,  but 
not  for,  Paris.  Ladies  of  fashion  leaving  for  the  country, 
seaside,  or  watering-places,  take  with  them  the  last 
novcautes  of  our  modistes. 

Among  these  I  have  noticed  a  toilet  for  a  summer 
fete  or  concert,  of  the  most  tasteful  description.  It  is  a 
dress  of  mauve  faille,  the  trimming  of  which  is  disposed 
en  tablier  in  front ;  this  trimming  consists  of  a  deep 
fluting,  headed  with  ruches  h  la  vieille  and  black  lace 
flounces.  Both  ruches  are  finished  off  on  either  side  by 
a  large  bow  without  any  ends.  A  deep  bouillonne,  with 
creves  of  white  satin,  simulates  the  shape  of  a  train¬ 


shaped  tunic  over  the  back  part  of  the  skirt ;  in  the 
upper  part  it  is  looped  up  into  a  large  bouffant  by  a  ruche 
and  black  lace  flounce.  With  a  trimming  of  this  de¬ 
scription  a  long  skirt  can  be  looped  up  at  pleasure  very 
gracefully.  A  pelerine  of  pleated  muslin,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  ribbon  and  Mechlin  lace,  comes  down  into 
a  basque  in  front,  and  is  continued  at  the  back  into  two 
long  lapels,  half-way  down  the  train.  This  style  of 
pelerine  is  extremely  youthful  and  coquettish.  The 
sleeves  of  the  bodice  are  plain,  with  fluted  cuffs  placed 
over  them. 

A  Dubarry  costume,  composed  of  a  black  faille  petti¬ 
coat,  trimmed  with  a  very  deep  fluted  flounce,  lower 
in  front  than  at  the  back,  with  a  ruche  of  green  and 
crimson  silk,  finished  off"  on  either  side  with  a  butterfly 
bow  of  black  faille,  mixed  with  pale  green  and  crimson 
ribbons.  A  Dubarry  tunic  of  cretonne  de  Jouy,  with  a 
chintz  pattern  of  large  crimson  roses  and  shaded  green 
foliage,  is  gracefully  draped  over  the  black  silk  skirt  ;  it 
is  trimmed  with  fringe  to  match,  puffed  out  behind,  and 
follows  the  shape  of  the  train.  A  scarf-sash  of  black 
faille,  piped  with  green  on  one  side,  and  crimson  on  the 
other,  spreads  out  into  a  large  bow  on  either  side,  and 
gives  a  most  stylish  cachet  to  this  toilet,  which  is  in 
the  true  Louis  Quinze  style.  The  bodice  of  the  tunic 
remains  slightly  open  to  show  an  inner  plisse  of  white 
muslin,  while  a  fichu  of  black  lace  is  fastened  upon  the 
bosom  with  a  butterfly  bow.  A  large  artistic  locket 
hangs  from  a  wide  black  velvet  ribbon  round  the  neck. 

A  walking  costume  of  Sevres  blue  faille.  The  first 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deeply-fluted  flounce,  headed 
with  two  biais,  and  two  rows  of  silk  guipure  of  the 
same  colour.  The  second  skirt  forms  a  rounded  tablier, 
and  a  pointed  tunic  trimmed  with  silk  guipure  edging 
and  insertion.  The  small  Manon  Lescaut  mantle  of 
white  crepe  de  chine  is  charming.  It  forms  a  hood 
and  puff*  at  the  back,  lined  with  white  silk,  edged 
with  white  guipure  de  Venise,  and  finished  off"  with  a 
Louis  Quinze  bow.  The  front  part  of  the  mantle  falls 
in  loose  lapels  in  front.  A  Watteau  bonnet  should  be 
worn  with  this  dainty  costume  of  white  straw,  lined 
with  white  silk,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  and  with  a 
wreath  of  half-blown  roses. 

I  would  fain  describe,  also,  the  costume  Regence. 
It  is,  however,  almost  indescribable,  and  the  lady  who 
wears  it  will  seem  as  though  she  had  stepped  out  of 
one  of  the  picture-frames  in  the  gallery  at  Versailles. 
Here  it  is,  however,  such  as  Gagelin  has  just  introduced 
it  as  the  most  splendid  nouveaute  of  the  season. 

The  skirt  is  of  pearl-grey  faille.  It  is  pleated  behind 
and  trimmed  in  front  only  with  four  fluted  flounces, 
piped  with  blue  silk  and  finished  off*  on  either  side  with 
Watteau  bows  of  blue  ribbon.  Over  this  skirt  there  is 
a  Louis  XV.  gilet  of  brocaded  blue  faille,  trimmed  with 
point  d’Alfen9on  coming  half-way  down  the  skirt,  and 
over  all  this  a  black  silk  Regence  tunic,  trimmed  with 
revers  of  white  silk,  studded  with  buttons  of  enamel, 
turquoise,  and  pearl,  and  looped  up  behind  in  heavy 
folds  edged  with  ancient  guipure.  The  sleeves  have 
white  silk  revers,  with  fall  of  black  guipure  at  the 
side. 

This  very  beautiful  toilette  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
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3 1 4. — La  Charmeuse  Pounaise  (Front). 


coloured  silk — green,  blue,  mauve,  cerise,  maroon,  or 
bright  rose  colour — which  looks  exceedingly  pretty.  A 
few  bows  to  match  complete  the  trimming.  The  blouse 
or  tunic  of  batiste  ecrue  is  often  worn  over  a  skirt  of 
foulard  or  taffetas,  thus  making  up  a  very  dressy, 
coquettish  costume. 

A  very  tasteful  dress  of  batiste  ecrue  and  paon  green 
taffetas  has  a  skirt  trimmed  with  two  gathered  flounces, 
scalloped  out  and  worked  in  broderie  Anglaise.  Each  is 
headed  with  a  strip  of  insertion  of  the  same  work,  edged 
on  either  side  with  a  very  narrow  fluting  of  white 
muslin.  The  second  skirt  is  trimmed  en  tablier,  com¬ 
posed  of  strips  of  insertion  in  broderie  Anglaise  and  white 
muslin  flutings.  The  jacket  remains  open  over  a  gilet 
of  lingerie,  richly  ornamented  with  work  and  lace.  It 
is  entirely  lined  with  green  silk,  and  edged  round  with 


of  crepe  de  chine  and  lace  drawn  in  at  the  elbow  with 
green  ribbon. 

It  is  a  fact  that  six  toilettes  a  day  is  the  average  for 
a  lady  of  fashion  at  the  seaside.  There  is  first  the 
peignoir,  a  dainty  thing  of  white  frilled  muslin  and 
Valenciennes  lace,  with  bows  of  blue  or  rose  colour, 
according  as  the  lady  is  a  blonde  or  a  brunette.  Next 
comes  the  simple  but  coquettish  costume  for  the  early 
walk  or  lounge  on  the  beach  before  bathing.  Batiste 
ecrue  is  often  chosen  for  this,  or  cretonne,  or  any  of  the 
pretty  fond  blanc  materials  with  Pompadour  designs  so 
much  in  vogue,  prettily  looped  up  over  a  self-coloured 
skirt.  The  unassuming  bergere,  or  Swiss  straw  hat, 
and  the  canne  ombrelle,  reminding  one  of  Little  Bo-peep’s 
shepherdess’s  crook,  are  the  usual  adjuncts  of  this 
elegant  morning  costume.  After  the  bath  and  dejeuner. 


admired  at  some  fashionable  watering-place.  I  must 
now  describe  some  rather  less  magnificent  costumes. 

July  is  delightful  at  the  seaside,  but  for  the  most 
part  more  than  enjoyably  hot.  Light  materials  are 
therefore  by  far  the  pleasantest  to  wear,  and  as  there  is 
undeniable  beauty  in  the  fitness  of  things,  none  look  so 
well  in  the  present  season. 

I  admire  exceedingly  the  dresses  of  batiste  ecrue 
which  are  so  tastefully  made  up  and  embroidered.  The 
broderie,  worked  with  hrue  thread,  consists  of  thick 
outlines  laid  over  an  open-work  grounding  with  Venetian 
bars.  The  effect  is  truly  pretty.  Each  scalloped-out 
and  embroidered  flounce  or  border  is  headed  with  open¬ 
work  insertion.  Sometimes  all  the  work  is  lined  with 


an  embroidered  flounce,  finished  off  on  either  side  with 
a  narrow  muslin  fluting.  The  sleeves  ^  sabots  are 
ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the  whole  toilette,  which 
is  most  dainty  and  fresh-looking. 

Fantaisie  reigns  supreme  in  the  fa<ion,  trimming,  and 
colours  of  seaside  costumes.  A  very  stylish  dress  for 
the  casino  is  of  mignonette  green  crepeline,  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  of  Chantilly  lace,  headed 
with  a  torsade  of  crepe  de  chine  of  the  same  colour  and 
of  paon  green  silk.  A  train-shaped  tunic  h  tablier  in 
front  is  trimmed  with  five  alternate  flounces  of  green 
blond  and  Chantilly  lace  ;  it  is  looped  up  at  the  sides 
with  large  bows  of  crepe  de  chine  and  green  silk, 
fringed  with  lace.  The  marejuise  sleeves  have  engageantes 
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if  ail  excursion  or  long  ramble  is  proposed,  a  costume 
of  rather  more  resisting  fabrics  is  required.  A  polonaise 
of  toile-de-laine,  or  some  such  fantaisie,  over  a  silk 
skirt,  is  a  good  combination,  or  the  costume  may  be  of 
two  shades  of  the  same  material.  The  skirt  is  not  too 
long  to  be  cumbersome,  or  to  hide  the  charming  little 
boots  of  buff  leather,  delicately  stitched  with  silk  to 
match  the  colour  of  the  dress  ;  a  polonaise,  or  a  very 
simply  ornamented  upper-skirt  and  a  jacket,  are  the 
usual  complement  of  such  a  costume.  One  of  the 
prettiest  I  have  seen  is  made  thus  :  skirt  of  maroon 
foulard,  with  one  deep  flounce  pleated  en  tuyaux  d'orgue 
round  the  bottom.  Blouse  tunic  of  finely-striped 
white  and  maroon  chaly,  trimmed  all  round  with  a 
narrow  fluting  of  maroon  foulard,  and  caught  up  at  the 


The  dinner  toilet  and  the  evening  parure  close  the 
list ;  for  these  either  of  the  dresses  I  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter  would  do.  It  is  not  usual  in 
France  to  wear  r/cco//f/^t' dresses  for  summer  fetes.  The 
open  corsage  is  a  nice  transition  between  the  low  dress 
and  the  high,  and  the  very  pretty  draperies  of  crepe  de 
chine  and  lace  which  are  worn  over  them  render  them 
quite  dressy  enough  for  dinner  and  evening  parties, 
fetes,  and  concerts.  The  draperie  de  corsage  is  generally 
made  of  crepe  or  tulle,  shaped  so  as  to  match  the  cut 
of  the  bodice,  pleated  and  ornamented  with  lace  and 
ruches  and  bows  of  ribbon.  Lace  fichus  and  pelerines 
of  various  shapes  also  make  a  nice  finish  to  an  evening 
toilette,  and  we  see  the  lace  scarf,  or  mantilla,  also 
come  again  into  favour. 


315. — La  Charmeuse  Polonaise  (Back). 


side  with  a  large  bow  of  the  same  colour.  Brown 
leather  belt  studded  with  steel,  and  small  anmoniere 
in  the  same  style  hanging  from  it.  Revers  of  maroon 
foulard  and  steel  buttons  upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves. 
Chemisette  and  sleeves  of  finely-pleated  toi/e.  Dolman 
of  white  drop  i  ickemire,  trimmed  with  maroon  velvet, 
to  be  put  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  Brown  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  brown  velvet,  pheasant’s  feathers,  and  a 
large  agrafe  of  cut  steel.  Buff  gloves  and  boots, 
both  stitched  with  brown  silk,  and  canne  cmbrelle  to 
match. 

For  the  afternoon  promenade  or  drive  the  dress 
should  be  of  silk,  gaze  de  Chambery,  or  crepe  de 
chine  over  foulard  or  taffetas,  and  the  hat  or  bonnet 
of  rice-straw  or  chip,  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
lace. 


'Fhe  style  of  hair-dressing  is,  like  everything  else,  left 
very  much  to  personal  taste,  but  still  I  have  noticed  a 
very  great  tendency  to  a  less  drooping  style  of  coiffure. 
The  hair  is  raised  off  the  neck,  and  the  plaits,  or  large 
coques,  placed  much  higher,  and  fastened  with  tortoise¬ 
shell  comb,  shaped  like  a  coronet  or  low  diadem,  while 
a  few  stray  curls  only  are  allowed  to  fall  in  the  neck. 
The  ornament,  bow  or  flower,  is  placed  in  front,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  front  hair  is  either  brought  low  over 
the  forehead  in  waves  or  frizzles,  or  drawn  quite  off  the 
brow.  This  must  depend  upon  the  wearer’s  style  of 
features.  To  some  faces  the  hair  brushed  off  from  the 
forehead  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  others  it  is  very 
trying.  As  a  rule,  it  is  suitable  only  to  a  youthful  face. 
A  lady,  however,  must  judge  for  herself  what  will  be 
more  se\ante  to  her  style  of  face. 
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The  bonnet  may  also  be  a  good  deal  modified  in 
shape.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  don  the  high 
turban  shape  with  impunity.  But  il  est  avec  Li  mode  des 
accommodements ;  and  sometimes  a  trifling  change  will 
make  a  chapeau  much  more  becoming. 

The  Countess  of  P - ,  one  of  the  fairest  of  blondes, 

looked  charming  the  other  day  in  a  bonnet  which 
would  certainly  have  been  very  trying  to  any  one  of  a 
less  delicate  complexion.  It  was  a  rice  straw  bonnet, 
the  border  slightly  turned  up  and  lined  with  palest 
blue  glace  silk.  A  torsade  of  gauze  and  silk  of  shaded 
blue  was  wreathed  round  the  crown,  and  ended 
in  fringed  lapels  at  the  back,  and  a  lovely  bunch  of 
pink  acacia  was  placed  feather-like  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  droop>ed  at  the  back.  The  foliage  was  very  light 
green,  delicately  shaded. 


I  will  now  describe  a  chapeau  of  quite  a  different 
style ;  it  is  a  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed  with  bows  of  black 
velvet,  piped  with  cerise  colour,  forming  a  cache- 
peigne  behind.  On  one  side  there  is  a  double  bow  of 
velvet  and  faille,  which  fastens  on  a  bunch  of  wild  red 
roses,  mixed  with  black  hedge-berries. 

There  is  so  very  little  difference  between  hats  and 
bonnets  that  both  are  indifferently  worn  by  ladies  this 
summer  with  walking  and  visiting  costumes. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  NEEDLEWORK  PLATE. 

THE  DUBAREY  SLIPPER. 

TTiis  elegant  slipper  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool  and 
silk,  and  has  been  designed  expressly  for  this  Magazine 
by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  1 25,  Oxford-street,  W.,  of 
whom  all  materials  may  be  procured,  price  3s.  9d. 


A  CHAT  WITH  A  BOHEMIAN  GLASS  VASE. 


Talk  of  spieaking  tables,  indeed  !  Is  it  really  worth 
while  proclaiming  miracles  and  writing  dissertations 
on  such  fictitious  phenomena  ?  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  in  possession  of  a  Bohemian  cup,  which  is  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  me  and  of  giving  me  an  account 
of  its  life,  which  amuse  me  very  much  and  interest  me 
too.  I  know  not  what  ties  may  have  existed  in  past 
times  between  this  cup  and  myself,  but  I  am  really 
attached  to  it ;  it  is  the  constant  companion  of  my 
labours,  and  it  is  grateful  to  me  for  having  one  day  re¬ 
deemed  it  from  an  Auvergnat  broker,  who  had  become 
its  owner,  in  company  with  various  domestic  utensils,  at 
a  sale  of  old  furniture. 

“  My  friend,”  said  the  glass  to  me  one  evening,  seeing 
me  absently  dreaming  of  the  past  while  watching  the 
blue  rings  of  smoke  escaping  from  my  cigarette — “  my 
friend,  do  you  know  what  crystal  is,  and  wherein  lies 
the  difference  between  it  and  what  is  commonly  called 
glass  ?  or  why  it  has  been  so  long  the  fashion  to  admire 
and  try  to  possess  it  ?  Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
skill  of  man  has  had  to  attempt  in  trying  to  give  crystal 
and  glass  that  elegance  of  form  which  you  so  con¬ 
tentedly  admire  ?” 

I  remained  silent,  and  the  glass  set  off  again  more 
fluently  than  before. 

“  With  respect  to  crystal  proper  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  prejudice  exists.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  rock  crystal  is  immensely  superior  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  human  agency,  while  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
not  the  case.  Nature,  no  doubt,  does  her  work  well, 
but  when  men  try  they  can  successfully  cope  with  her. 
You  are  aware  that  in  natural  history  the  name  of 
crystal  is  applied  to  all  mineral  substances  which,  un¬ 
aided  by  art,  have  a  constant  regular  determined  shape. 
Rock  crystal  is  one  of  these  substances,  and  the  least 
valuable.  It  is  simply  colourless  quartz,  very  hard,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  cut  and  to  work  ;  this  difficulty 
has  long  been  its  principal  merit.  But,  as  far  as  white¬ 
ness,  brilliancy,  and  purity  of  water  are  concerned,  this 
natural  crystal  is  far  behind  its  manufactured  rival.” 


“  You  do  not  say  so !”  said  I  in  astonishment. 

My  surprise  flattered  the  Bohemian  vase’s  vanity, 
and  it  continued — 

“After  all,  crystal  is  nothing  else  but  very  perfect 
glass,  produced  with  more  care.  Its  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  are  nearly  the  same — sand,  potassium,  and  a  little 
red  lead  or  minium !  Is  it  not  surprising  that  such 
beautiful  results  are  obtainable  from  such  simple  mate¬ 
rials  ?  Bohemian  crystal  and  Bohemian  glass  have  long 
enjoyed,  and  do  so  still  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
know  no  better,  an  undisputed  superiority,  which  may 
be  explained  in  few  words.  When  the  rage  for  Bohe¬ 
mian  glass  was  at  its  height,  England  alone  endeavoured 
to  rivd  it,  and  was  unable  to  succeed  merely  because 
the  manufacturers  heated  their  furnaces  with  coal,  which 
injured  the  purity  of  colour  in  the  material.  The 
English  glassmakers  tried  every  means  to  succeed. 
They  stopped  up  the  mouths  of  their  crucibles  ;  they 
used  minium  as  a  flux,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
degree  of  purity  in  their  sand,  they  ground  down  fluid 
to  obtain  it,  hence  the  name  of  fluid  glass  was  given  to 
English  glass.  But  it  was  France  which  had  the  merit 
of  bringing  this  production,  which  is  of  so  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  to  perfection.” 

The  vase  stopped  short. 

“  You  were  not  listening  to  my  words,”  said  it,  in  a 
pleasant  tinkling  note  ;  “  you  are  to  blame.  Who  or 
what  were  you  thinking  about  ?” 

“  You  are  inquisitive,  my  child !  though  I  was 
looking  elsewhere,  I  have  not  lost  one  word  of  your 
story.  You  were  saying  that  it  was  France  which  had 
the  credit  of  perfecting  this  great  commercial  production. 
You  may  observe  that  I  repeat  your  own  expressions.” 

“  Yes,”  it  went  on,  “  France,  with  her  superiority  in 
all  that  regards  taste,  has  perfected  the  operations  of 
moulding  and  cutting  which  give  her  glass  their  un¬ 
questioned  excellence.  One  day,  a  well-known  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturer,  M.  Dartigues,  challenged  those 
Bohemian  glass  manufactures  which  Germany  pro¬ 
duces  at  such  astonishingly  low  prices.  M.  Dartigues 
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established  the  celebrated  works  at  Baccarat ;  thither  he 
invited  girls  from  the  Vosges,  who  were  instructed  by 
him  in  cutting  crystals  for  glass  chandeliers  ;  these  girls 
returned  to  their  mountains  and  taught  their  art  to 
apprentices  of  their  own  ;  but  the  wages  of  these  work¬ 
women  could  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  centimes, 
or  half  a  franc,  a  day,  and  even  that  little  was  too  high 
a  rate — the  Bohemian  women  live  on  next  to  nothing. 
Have  you  ever  reflected  on  the  immense  usefulness  of 
this  ancient  industry  of  glass-making,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  attributed  by  Pliny  to  some  Phoenician  mer¬ 
chants,  who,  having  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Belus 
to  dress  their  food,  became  unconsciously  makers  of 
glass  ?  To  judge  from  the  remains  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  Rome  must  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  manufacture,  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  Italy,  and  the  undisputed  merit  of  showing  the 
way  to  improve  on  the  old  traditions  of  antiquity  belongs 
to  Venice.  Thus  are  created  the  links  which  form  the 
chain  connecting  the  present  generation  with  those 
which  are  past  and  gone. 

'  “  After  iron,  which  is  our  foster  metal  without  contra¬ 
diction,  can  you  name  any  one  substance  which  has 
rendered  and  still  renders  such  service  to  humanity  as 
that  of  which  I  am  composed  ?  Sweep  glass  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  can  be  no  longer 
cither  civilisation  or  scientific  progress.  Made  into 
thin  transpatent  sheets,  it  admits  light  to  your  dwellings 
and  shelters  you  at  the  same  time  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  without  depriving  you  of  a  view  of 
external  objects.  Noah  planted  the  vine,  it  is  true,  but 
the  benefit  the  patriarch  conferred  on  mankind  in  so 
doing  would  have  been  valueless  to  humanity  if  glass 
had  not  been  discovered  to  help  to  preserve  the  wine 
when  made.  What  songs,  nay,  what  poems  have  been 
inspired  by  the  bottle,  the  divine  bottle !  Rabelais 
there  found  his  inspiration  and  his  wit,  which  has  still  an 
echo  left. 

“Physical  and  natural  sciences,  of  which  men  are 
so  vain,  where  would  they  be  but  for  glass  Were  it 
not  for  the  prism,  by  the  aid  of  which  Newton  dis¬ 
covered  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours,  could 
you  ever  have  learned  the  movements  of  the  stars,  or 
could  you  ever  have  arrived  at  measuring  those  vast 
plains  of  the  infinite  where  numberless  orbs  gyrate  with 
mathematical  accuracy  ^ 

“  From  the  infinitely  great  let  us  descend  to  the  in¬ 
finitesimally  little.  Take  away  the  microscope,  and  the 
naturalist  can  no  longer  make  his  minute  observations  ; 
try  to  make  a  pneumatic  or  an  electric  machine  without 
glass.  All  experiments  on  heat,  the  whole  science  of 
electricity,  by  which  the  world  benefits  so  much,  could 
not  exist  without  glass.  I  need  not  speak  of  those  who 
see  indifferently,  or  of  the  services  which  glass  renders 
to  navigators.  Deprive  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  of  their  field-glasses  to  help  them 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  you 
reduce  them  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  generals  in  a 
moment. 

“  Yes,  my  friend,”  continued  the  vase,  with  enthu¬ 


siasm,  “  though  I  am  to-day  but  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  of  little  utility,  I  am  not  the  less  proud  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  glorious  glass  family,  which  has  been  the 
most  active  instrument  of  civilisation,  the  poiut  cTappui 
without  which  human  intelligence  would  still  wander 
in  the  limits  of  ignorance  ! 

“  Let  fools  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  Bohemian  glass. 
Just  notice  what  French  industry  can  do  ;  think  of  the 
wonders  of  art  produced  at  the  glass-works  of  Bacca¬ 
rat,  Clichy-la-Garonne,  and  others.  Look  at  the 
painted  glass  windows  of  our  churches  -,  go  and  visit 
the  lighthouses  which  border  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
and  the  Mediterranean,  which  announce  to  the  still- 
distant  sailor  the  port  of  his  choice  ;  reckon  up,  if  you 
can,  all  the  appliances  of  glass  to  industry,  to  arts,  to 
domestic  and  personal  wants,  to  the  luxury  of  your 
tables,  where  it  delights  every  eye,  and  adds  piquancy 
to  the  wine  whose  brilliant  hues  it  sets  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  tell  me  then  if  there  be  to  be  found  a 
material  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  mine  ? 

“  By-the-bye,”  continued  the  Bohemian  glass,  “  when 
I  think  of  only  one  use  to  which  glass  is  put  in  the 
shape  of  a  window-pane,  which  is  without  contradiction 
the  principal  defence  of  civilisation,  I  cannot  help  asking 
how  could  legislators  ever  have  been  found  who  could 
dare  to  levy  a  tax  on  windows  ?  But  let  us  abstain 
from  politics ;  I  prefer  remaining  in  my  own  humble 
position. 

“It  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  this  multitude  of 
purposes  to  which  glass  is  put,  a  division  of  work  in  its 
preparation  is  a  necessary  result ;  therefore  have  we 
glass-works  devoted  to  blowing  bottles,  others  for 
making  window-panes,  others,  again,  for  mirrors,  and 
others  for  drinking-glasses,  prisms  for  scientific  use, 
glass  trinkets,  beads,  optical  instruments,  &c. 

•“lam  sure  I  should  but  weary  you  if  I  gave  you  a 
description  of  the  various  processes  in  use  in  these  vast 
works,  where  labour  is  incessant, '  ’  where  the  boiling 
material  glows  day  and  night,  ai.a  where  numberless 
workmen  cither  blow  or  cast  glass  into  those  beautiful 
shapes  which  you  admire  so  much.  I  know  nothing 
which  can  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  skill  of  man  than 
the  interior  of  a  glass-works,  even  the  smaller  ones, 
where  only  the  humbler  wares  are  made.  No  species 
of  industry  demands  a  greater  combination  of  strength, 
intelligence,  taste,  and  accuracy  of  touch  in  the  work¬ 
man. 

“  Under  the  old  monarchy  in  France  the  workers  in 
glass  were  expected  to  prove  their  noble  descent.  To 
be  a  glass-blower  it  was  necessary  to  be  of  gentle  birth. 
To-day  we  are  not  quite  so  difficult  on  that  point ; 
where  are  the  gentlemen  ?  But  the  glass-blower’s  art 
is  not  the  less  noble  an  art.” 

The  cup  went  on  talking  for  a  long  time,  and  went 
into  several  details  of  interest.  I  had  written  them 
down,  but  on  reading  them  over  I  fancied  that,  whatever 
pains  I  might  take  to  render  them  intelligible,  I  must 
necessarily  fail.  The  best  way  ta  understand  them  is 
to  lose  no  time  in  visiting  the  nearest  glass-works. 
Adieu. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


'  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 


‘  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all :  to  thine  ownself  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

Hamlet,  Act  1.,  Scene  iii. 


They  order,  said  I,  this  matter  better  in  France.” — Sterne's  SentimentalJourney,  line 


Letters  on  dress  and  toilet  in  general  form  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  number  lying  before  me,  but 
I  must  do  my  correspondents  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
carefully  ask  the  cost  of  almost  every  article,  whether 
of  English  or  of  French  manufacture,  evidently  acting 
up  to  the  injunction  expressed  in  the  first  line  I  have 
chosen  as  introduction  to  my  July  Spinnings.  In  reply 
to  inquiries  for  dressmakers,  I  can  refer  to  the  Princess 
Bonaparte,  of  New  Bond- street,  for  rich  recherche  modes 
and  toilettes,  bonnets,  and  coiffures  of  all  kinds  ;  in  Paris 
itself  to  Madame  Feste,  24,  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines, 
who  is  one  of  the  ex-Empress’s  modistes,  and  whose  make 
and  style  are  the  perfection  of  elegance ;  at  the  same 
time-her  prices  are  by  no  means  ruinous,  or  I  should  not 
myself  employ  her.  She  does  not  make  up  ladies’  own 
materials,  but  sends  out  dresses  at  given  prices,  and  I 
find  she  always  keeps  within  the  price  named. 

This  mode  of  ordering  one’s  costumes  and  toilettes 
complete  without  a  provoking  bill  for  tapes,  buttons, 
and  trimmings,  is  to  my  mind  very  satisfactory.  A  lady 
names  the  material,  the  fabric,  colour,  and  for  what 
purpose  intended — evening,  dinner,  walking,  morning, 
or  ball  costume.  Madame  Feste  then  gives  her  the 
price  such  a  robe  will  cost,  and  she  knows  exactly  what 
she  will  have  to  pay,  and  can  arrange  her  income  for 
dress  accordingly.  !^sides,  if  a  dress  takes  a  day  only 
to  make  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  the  purchaser  gets 
the  advantage  of  this  in  lower  prices,  while  the  dress 
heavily  laden  with  difficult  hand-made  trimming  natu¬ 
rally  costs  considerably  more. 

In  fact,  when  one  sees  the  stylish,  charming  vetemenis, 
made  of  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  materials,  one 
is  tempted  to  echo  Sterne — “  They  order  this  matter 
better  in  France.”  But  while  praising  the  haut  gout  of 
the  Parisians,  we  cannot  accord  them  the  credit  of 
following  the  direction — 

“  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy,” 

if  we  may  believe  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Times 
of  May  26  : — 

“  There  are  the  *  petites  robes  Republicaines which 
affect  a  great  simplicity  out  of  compliment  to  the  name 
they  bear,  but  which  nevertheless  cost  j^20  apiece,  not 
because  they  are  intrinsically  worth  that  amount,  but 
because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  millinery 
genius  of  the  age,  and  a  ‘  cretonne’  gown  which  has 
undergone  that  magic  touch,  and  passed  that  approving 
eye,  receives  an  enhanced  value ;  for  the  President  of 
the  Republic  himself  is  not  more  absolute  and  autocratic 
than  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Fashion  with  his 
*  petites  robes  Republicaines.'  It  is  due  to  the  French 


ladies  to  say  that  they  throw  the  whole  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  success  of  this  Republic  and  its  President 
upon  the  Russians  and  Americans.  No  matter  how 
morally  convinced  you  may  be  of  the  authorship  of  the 
exquisite  blending  of  colour  and  grace  of  form  which 
displays  to  such  eminent  advantage  a  great  deal  of  a  fair 
Parisian,  if  you  ask  her  where  her  dress  was  made,  she 
will  never  give  you  the  name  of  the  President  of  Fashion, 
She  will  tell  you  of  some  female  modiste  of  whom  you 
never  heard,  but  you  cannot  dispel  the  lingering  sus¬ 
picion  that  she  is  concealing  its  true  origin.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  good  sign  that  Frenchwomen  are  conscious 
that  there  is  an  incongruity  in  being  supposed,  at  a  time 
when  six  Departments  of  the  country  are  in  the  enemy’s  * 
hands  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  them  off,  to  spend 
fabulous  sums  on  their  own  clothing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  moreover,  that  many  ladies  have  moderated  their 
expenditure  since  their  country’s  troubles ;  those  in 
whom  the  least  change  is  to  be  seen  are  those  who 
appertain  to  the  fallen  regime,  and  who  acquired  their 
extravagant  habits  under  it.  Still,  if  the  figures  fur¬ 
nished  to  a  friend  of  mine  are  correct,  the  exigencies  of 
a  moderate  toilet  are  still  considerable  ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  I  add  them.  This  is  what  a  lady  of  fashion 
may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  the  country,  and  in  her  own  depressed 
condition  in  consequence  of  its  misfortunes,  to  spend 
annually  upon  clothing  her  person  : — Bonnets,  £g6  ■, 

‘  coiffures,’ ,^72  ;  false  hair,  j^20  ;  corsets,  I O;  under¬ 
linen, ,^200  ;  shoes, ^^48  ;  gloves,  £s\o  ;  dresses; j^8oo  ; 
making  a  total  for  the  fortunate  husband  of  1,2 8 2.” 

But  these  figures,  however  interesting,  do  not  assist 
an  Englishwoman  in  the  economical  arrangement  of 
her  toilet.  I  shall  describe  some  modes  of  using  Albert 
Crape  which  I  have  remarked  and  noted  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  have  handsome, 
economical  mourning.  A  really  good  black  alpaca 
dress  had  five  rows  of  Albert  Crape  en  biais,  and  corded 
with  alpaca ;  the  tunic  had  one  band  of  alpaca,  and  was 
finished  by  cording  and  a  deep  mourning  silk  fringe. 
The  bodice  was  cut  with  basques  all  in  one,  and 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Five  girls,  varying  from  six 
to  sixteen,  wore  these  ladylike  suits;  for  the  street  they 
had  Carrick  mantles  of  the  same  alpaca  trimmed  with 
Albert  Crape  and  fringe  to  correspond.  For  evening 
wear  they  had  mourning  silk  covered  with  (lutings  of 
Albert  Crape,  and  crape  tunics ;  the  bodices  low  for 
the  younger  children,  and  with  crape  drawn  up  to  the 
neck  ;  crape  sleeves.  Their  mother  is  taking  them  all 
to  the  seaside  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  she  has 
had  her  own  dresses  entirely  trimmed  with  the  Albert 
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Crape,  on  account  of  its  keeping  the  deep  black  tint  so 
well,  standing  even  sea-air  and  sea-spray,  which  takes 
the  colour  out  of  almost  all  fabrics.  The  Albert  Crape 
is  used  for  widows’  mourning,  and  for  all  mourning 
where  crape  is  required,  its  beauty,  durability,  deep 
colour,  and  wonderfully  cheap  price  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  prices  of  neat,  charming 
costumes  in  almost  every  kind  of  fabric  should  send 
for  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody’s  new  fashion- 
book,  which  contains  illustrations  and  prices  of  many 
fashionable  vhemetits  for  this  month.  It  is  sent  post 
free  for  six  stamps.  The  address  is  Wigmore-street,  W. 

I  have  seen  some  very  stylish  and  pretty  boots  at 
Messrs.  Thrower’s,  41,  Oxford-street;  the  prices  are  so 
moderate  that  I  quote  them  for  the  benefit  of  ladies 
having,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  “a  frugal  mind.”  Messrs. 
Thrower  sell  Hessian  boots,  with  Louis  XV.  heels,  at 
19s.  6d. ;  glace  kid  walking  boots,  12s.  6d. ;  with 
buttons,  15s.  6d. ;  the  Fenelon  and  other  shoes, 

I  os.  6d.  Ladies  can  also  have  their  boots  or  shoes 
made  to  order,  and  of  the  same  material  as  their 
dresses,  but  of  course  orJen'd  boots  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  ready-made  boots. 

The  Portuguese  pillow  lace  of  Mrs.  Anson,  75, 
Westbourne-grove,  W.,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
it  receives  from  ladies.  Not  only  is  this  handsome, 
characteristic  lace  serviceable  for  trimming  underlinen, 
pillow-cases,  and  sheets,  but  it  is  also  most  effective  in 
the  wider,  coarser  makes  for  furniture  and  church 
decoration  and  vestments.  The  prices  are  lower  than 
the  cost  of  any  other  real  lace.  Lovers  of  fine  hand 
needlework  should  inspect  Mrs.  Anson’s  beautiful 
layettes  for  infants,  as  well  as  the  wedding  trousseaux 
for  which  she  has  such  justly-earned  reputation. 

Mr.  Dennis  Stephens  is  selling,  besides  his  lovely 
seasonable  French  muslins,  some  very  cheap  dresses  in 
Japanese  silk,  camel’s  hair  cloth,  satin  de  Chambray, 
silk  alpacas,  cachemire  de  France,  bamboo  faille,  and 
Brighton  poplin,  besides  washing  crepes,  satins,  piques, 
brilliants,  Dolly  Varden  prints,  batistes,  cambrics, 
and  cords,  and  stripes,  a  goodly  choice.  Mr. 
Stephens  also  keeps  Bonnet’s  black  silk  in  every  quality, 
from  the  cheap  make  at  4s.  Ild.  per  yard  to  that  at 
los.  the  robe.  I  spoke  last  month  of  the  lovely 
muslins,  most  of  which  are  lo^-d.  per  yard.  These 
dresses  any  lady  with  a  sewing-machine  could  make 
up  for  hetself,  as  they  require  no  lining,  and  hardly 
any  trimming,  beyond  the  muslin  itself. 

But  the  pattern  ?  I  hear  my  readers  say.  Select  the 
design  you  prefer  in  the  Magazine,  and  send  it  to 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
W.C.,  who  will  send  a  made-up  and  a  flat  pattern  of 
the  costume,  or  dress,  by  which  you  can  make  your 
dress  with  ease. 

My  correspondent  who  dislikes  gas,  and  yet  will  not 
undertake  the  management  of  lamps,  should  use  Messrs. 
J.  C.  and  J.  Field’s  Ozokerit  Candles.  The  light  is 
clear  and  brilliant.  For  bedrooms  there  is  the  Chan¬ 
nelled  Candle,  a  most  useful  c;mdle,  as  it  withstands 
ilraughts.  Another  draught-standing  candle  is  the 
A("rated,  which  is  made  with  air-conduits  through  the 


whole  length,  which  gives  increased  light  and  more 
perfect  combustion.  The  Fluted  Candles  may  be  safely 
carried  about  a  house,  and  are  exceedingly  economical. 
The  Boudoir  Candle  is  quite  clear,  and  of  beautiful 
shades  of  colour,  and  gives  a  brilliant  light. 

Messrs.  Field’s  new  soap,  the  Spermaceti  Soap,  is 
one  of  the  finest  soaps  I  have  ever  used  ;  it  leaves  the 
hands  soft  and  white,  and  delicately  perfumed. 

The  beautiful  selection  of  patterns  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Notting-hill,  W.,  would  tempt  the  most 
economical  lady  into  extravagance. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  muslins  are  fresh,  piquant,  delicious. 
The  silks  are  of  Bonnet’s  make — rich,  lustrous,  and 
superb ;  between  these  extremes  come  an  enormous 
quantity  of  useful  mixed  fabrics,  either  silks,  Japanese 
silks,  foulards,  reps,  delaines,  Danish  tinted  alpacas, 
coloured  velveteens,  grenadines,  satteens,  piques,  Sul- 
tane  or  Pekin  silk.  Castellan  de  laine,  toile  de  luxe, 
crepon  de  I’lnde,  gaze  de  chine,  Pohono,  Princess  Alice 
gauze,  Martaban  crepe,  foreign  fibres,  and  mandarin 
cloths,  besides  “  cords”  of  silk  and  wool  mixed,  and 
plain  cords  of  silk  and  of  wool.  Although  contrary  to 
my  usual  habit,  I  quote  a  few  prices  for  mourning — 
black  Gastein  cloth,  10  yards,  21s.  ;  black  Castellan  de 
laine,  lo  yards,  25s. ;  black  Danish  alpaca,  lo  yards, 
19s.  6d. ;  black  Lome  cord,  10  yards,  25s.;  black  royal 
satin  cloth,  lo  yards,  19s.  6d. ;  black  all-wool  serges, 
best  quality,  10  yards,  17s.  lid.;  black  Sandringham 
cords,  10  yards,  13s.  9d.;  black  Victoria  cords,  lo  yards, 
14s.  lid.;  black  Imperial  Prussian  cords,  10  yards, 
12s.  6d. ;  black  Russian  cords,  lo  yards,  I2S.  6d. 
All  materials  28  inches  wide,  and  any  length  is  cut — 
for  which  A.  F.,  A  Mourner,  Two  Orphan  Sisters, 
Condolence,  and  Fleur  de  Marie  will  thank  me.  Mr. 
Chapman’s  goods  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  draw  attention  to  them,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  new  subscribers  I  will  describe  the  Danish 
alpacas.  This  beautiful  material  is  patronised  and  worn 
by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  shades  are 
exquisite  in  pink,  rose,  ponceau,  bleu  de  del,  Mexico, 
slate-grey,  eau  de  Nil,  gris,  argent,  lilas,  ozone,  perle, 
peach-blossom,  pink,  white,  and  black ;  there  are  more 
than  fifty  other  shades  of  the  most  beautiful  tints,  for 
dinner  or  evening  wear;  the  price  is  19s.  6d.  for  ten 
yards,  28  inches  wide,  but  any  length  is  cut  at  is.  I  I^d. 
per  yard.  The  silk-finished  alpacas  are  suitable  for 
nearly  all  toilets ;  thus  the  grey  makes  an  elegant 
morning  polonaise,  the  peach-blossom  a  walking  toilet, 
the  rose  or  white  an  evening  robe.  They  are  trimmed 
with  the  same  material,  or  with  lace  or  silk,  satin  being 
tin  pen  demode  just  now. 

I  have  so  many  topics  for  this  month’s  letter,  and  so 
little  time  to  write  about  them  all,  that  I  must  pass  on 
to  another  subject ;  but  I  leave  the  beautiful  patterns 
in  regret,  for  I  could  fill  pages  easily  with  even  a  short 
description  of  this  varied  and  beautiful  stock. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Oxford-circus,  Regent-street, 
has  originated  a  most  excellent  idea  for  the  underclothing 
portion  of  wedding  trousseaux,  and  thus  obviates  a 
difficulty  which  has  often  deterred  me  from  undertaking 
to  procure  a  trousseau  at  a  few  hours’  notice.  All 
linen  must  be  washed  before  wearing.  an,1  in  cases  of 
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sudden  “  orders”  to  India  or  the  colonies  this  is  not 
possible.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  now  decided  upon  keeping  a 
stock  of  washed  and  got-up  underclothing,  which  can 
be  purchased  one  hour  and  worn  the  next,  and  thus  is 
in  a  position  to  send  out  a  trousseau  ready  for  wear  in 
a  couple  of  hours.  Ladies  passing  through  London 
en  route  to  foreign  lands  will  find  the  convenience  of 
this,  and  will  appreciate  the  comfort  of  having  elegant 
or  plain  linen,  beautifully  sewn  by  hand,  ready  to  put 
on.  I  consider  this  idea  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay  a  most  “  happy 
thought,”  for  nearly  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  other  are 
in  hurry  and  haste  for  sundry  articles  de  toilette. 

Mrs.  Jay  showed  me  some  lovely  sets  of  underlinen 
washed  and  tied  up  with  Atalanta  ribbons,  for  some  fair 
American  ladies  staying  at  the  Langham  Hotel.  Cer¬ 
tainly  our  American  cousins  know  where  to  find  the 
“  best  of  everything,”  in  London  as  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Jay  has  also  a  charming  selection  of  very  long 
cuffs,  or  rather  sleeves,  for  wearing  under  the  open 
sleeves  now  in  vogue ;  without  taking  more  trouble  to 
put  on  than  we  bestow  on  cuffs,  these  “  Harvard  cuffs” 
are  most  convenient,  and  are  exactly  what  we  require  in 
morning  toilet.  The  linen  is  fine,  and  can  be  had  plain 
or  embroidered.  Pour  moi,  I  prefer  the  plain  linen  for 
morning  toilet  and  the  embroidered  for  the  promenade, 
and  lace  parures,  of  course,  for  evening  wear.  The 
mention  of  lace  reminds  me  that  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  a 
lovely  selection  of  black,  white,  and  coloured  laces  at 
very  moderate  prices.  She  also  selects  wedding  veils, 
&c.,  and,  as  my  readers  know,  supplies  lovely  robes  de 
chambre  and  polonaises  of  all  kinds.  While  glancing  at 
some  of  these  elegant  morning  robes,  I  observed  some 
very  complete  bathing  dresses — blouse,  knickerbocker, 
shoes,  and  cap,  with  waterproof  case  to  contain  them. 
They  are  of  various  colours,  braided  with  white  or 
colour. 

Needlework  naturally  occupies  much  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  July,  for  the  long,  hot,  lazy  days  make  us  feel 
pleasantly  idle,  and  we  take  up  our  fancy  work  and 
make  believe  we  are  industrious.  The  revival  of  a 
somewhat  demode  needlework  has  begun  ;  the  ticking 
work  is  again  the  favourite  seaside  and  country  work  ; 
it  is  so  quickly  and  easily  executed.  This  and  the  white 
Java  canvas  work  are  “  revived  novelties but  of 
course  the  designs  are  perfectly  new,  and  the  embroidery 
has  several  new  and  easy  but  very  effective  stitchings. 
These  and  the  Louis  Treize  lace  and  point  laces  are  the 
work  of  the  month.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125, 
Oxford-street,  supply  all  the  materials  for  each  kind  of 
work,  as  well  as  trace  designs  on  ladies’  own  materials. 

I  called  on  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  to  inspect 
the  Irish  laces  and  Balbriggan  hosiery  which  they  have 
lately  added  to  their  stock  of  real  Irish  poplins. 

These  Irish  manufactures  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
most  moderate  in  price.  The  Curragh  lace  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  Irish  point  lace  (not  Irish  crochet 
point)  is  superb.  The  soft  and  delicate  stockings  of 
Balbriggan  manufacture  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and. I 
feel  sure  ladies  will  be  delighted  with  their  wearing 
qualities. 

The  Irish  poplins  scarcely  need  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  not  only  beautiful  but  most  useful; 


All  the  newest  shades  of  colour  are  to  be  seen  here, 
the  soft  faded  hues,  so  peculiar  and  so  ladylike,  distinct 
from  the  tranchante  colours  worn  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  were  so  trying  to  all  but  the  very  young  and 
fair  ;  in  fact,  to  those  alone  who  possess  beaute  du  diahle, 
and  who  alone  can  shine  down  brilliant  hues.  O  the 
frightful  mistakes  made  by  some  women  in  their  choice 
of  colour  !  How  I  wish  I  could  give  them  a  few  hints 
on  the  subject !  but  space  will  not  allow  of  this,  and  we 
must  leave  to  time  and  les  modes,  as  shown  in  this  and 
other  magazines,  to  teach  them  the  simple  rules  of 
artistic  toilet. 

Last  month  I  stated  in  error  that  the  hairdressing 
tickets  sold  by  Mr.  R.  Douglas,  of  21  and  22,  New 
Bond-street,  cost  los.  6d.  and  21s.  per  half-dozen  and 
dozen  ;  but  why  repeat  an  error  ?  The  price  of  these 
tickets  really  is  twelve  for  los.,  twenty-six  for  2 Is. 
As  they  are  transferable  to  either  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
and  can  be  used  in  London  or  at  Brighton,  these  tickets 
are  not  only  extremely  useful,  but  very  reasonable  in 
price.  I  am  very  sorry  if  my  remarks  last  month 
should  mislead  any  one,  and  can  only  account  for  my 
stupidity  by  the  preoccupation  caused  by  illness  at  home 
in  my  nursery,  and  which  still  continues  to  distract  my 
attention  from  the  work  before  me,  and  carry  the  mind 
from  matters  of  dress  and  toilet  to  the  little  crib  which 
contains  my  chief  treasure.  Dear  ladies,  will  you  not 
forgive  a  mother  for  thinking  about  a  little  fellow  who 
can  scarcely  speak  plainly,  and  who  on  being  told  “  Try 
to  go  to  sleep,  darling,”  replied,  “  I  never  tries  to  go  to 
s’eep,  it’s  an  accinent  (accident)  when  I  goes  and  who 
woke  me  up  at  six  one  morning,  after  a  wakeful,  restless 
night,  to  tell  me,  “  When  I’m  growed  up  and  you’re 
dead,  mamma.  I’ll  plant  palms  and  curious  ferns  on 
your  grave.  Which  will  you  like  best  ? — I  like  ferns.” 
But  I  must  not  think  about  him  or  I  shall  never  have 
courage  to  go  on  with  my  letter,  but  throw  down  my 
pen  and  be  off  to  the  boy  “  that  holds  the  tow-rope.” 

Domestic  affairs  and  novelties  always  interest  me, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Self-cleaning  Chemical  Plate 
Cloths,  invented  by  Messrs.  Card  and  Co.,  of 
Breaston,  Derby,  will  eventually  find  their  way  into 
every  house,  and  be  used  in  every  household  by  mistress, 
maid,  and  man-servant. 

These  cloths  are  sold  three  in  a  box,  neatly  packed, 
and  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling.  All  respectable 
chemists,  grocers,  oilmen,  or  drapers  will  order  them  for 
you  on  giving  the  address  as  above,  and  this  will  save  the 
postage  (3d.)  The  peculiar  property  of  the  Self-cleaning 
Chemical  Cloth  is  to  effectually  and  speedily  clean  every 
kind  of  silver  and  plated  article  without  using  powder, 
leather,  or  anything  but  the  cloth.  The  cloths  are 
neatly  fringed  round  and  will  outlast  an  ordinary  plate- 
leather,  and  after  they  are  too  much  soiled  to  be  of 
further  use  may  be  washed  out  and  become  capital  dish¬ 
cloths  ;  indeed,  better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  any¬ 
thing  one  can  buy. 

Ladies  now  use  them  to  clean  and  brighten  their 
jewellery,  trinkets,  and  dressing-case  ornaments.  I 
have  tried  the  Plate  Cloths  on  steel  ornaments  and  on 
fenders,  and  find  that  they  give  a  most  admirable 
polish.  Since  I  first  heard  of  them  I  have  used 
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nothing  else  for  tny  silver,  and  nothing  but  a  rich  deep 
brilliant  polish  will  satisfy  me.  Indeed,  I  fear  I  am 
somewhat  fidgety  in  these  details  of  household  work. 
Not  the  least  quality  of  these  admirable  cloths  is  this 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  plate-cleaning  process ;  there 
is  no  mess  ■^ith  powder  and  spirit,  but  any  lady  might 
easily  clean  her  silver  herself,  and  in  these  days  of 
young  ladies  crying  out  for  work  I  commend  this  neat 
little  operation  to  their  would-be  industrious  hands. 

In  Paris  the  Self-cleaning  Chemical  Plate  Cloths  have 
been  received  with  eclat.  There  they  are  called  Serviette 
Magique,  and  are 'adopted  with  delight  by  all  who  are 
introduced  to  this  easy  labour-saving  plate-cloth. 

In  viewing  Mr.  Burgess’s  stock  of  July  and  general 
summer  goods,  I  was  struck  by  the  variety  as  well 
as  by  the  beauty  of  the  several  fabrics.  Before  men¬ 
tioning  these  in  detail,  I  must  name  the  made-up  cos¬ 
tumes  of  this  house,  where  all  the  latest  styles  are 
copied,  and  made  up  in  various  qualities  and  materials — 
for  example,  white  muslin  dresses  trimmed  with  coloured 
muslin  and  with  Valenciennes  lace,  the  colour  violet, 
mauve,  rose-pink,  blue,  and  black.  Then  polonaises, 
carricks,  and  mantles  for  wearing  over  the  prettily- 
trimmed  and  flounced  jupons  and  trimm'ed  skirt?. 

I  must  begin  my  description  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  stock 
with  the  Watteau  and  Dolly  Varden  chintzes  in  satteen-, 
these  are  most  beautiful,  and  are  more  like  the  colours 
seen  on  artistic  china  than  ordinary  dress  colours.  The 
price  is  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  JO  inches  wide ;  another 
cheaper  satteen  is  15s.  6d.  the  dress.  Burmese  lawn, 
an  excellent  material  for  children’s  dresses,  is  only  lo^d. 
per  yard  ;  cashmere  de  Venise  is  is.  q^d.  per  yard,  and 
is  an  admirable  fabric  for  polonaise  or  full  costumes. 

Black  striped  grenadine,  untearable,  is  only  is.  6d. 
per  yard,  and  trims  well  with  black  lace  for  wearing  over 
colour.  Lisse  organdie  muslin  at  is.  per  yard,  all 
colours,  and  in  exquisite  designs.  Chintz  and  Dolly 
Varden  muslins  at  the  same  price.  Egyptian  twill,  a 
neat  washing  material,  is  only  6d.  per  yard.  Satin 
gauze  stripes,  is.  6^d.,  in  all  colours,  on  white  and 
black  grounds.  Poll  de  chevre,  under  2s.  a  yard,  in 
all  colours.  French  wire  gauze,  with  coloured  satin 
stripes  on  black  or  white  ground.  Is.  6|d.  per  yard. 
Foulardine,  an  excellent  material  for  morning  dresses, 
is.  per  yard.  Cashmere  de  Venise,  a  soft  twilled 
fabric.  Is.  q^d.  per  yard.  Gaze  de  Chambery  at  the 
same  price.  Moroc  is  the  name  given  to  a  material 
intended  for  seaside  wear ;  it  resembles  rough  towelling, 
and  is  appropriate  for  morning  seaside  toilet  costume 
des  bains. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  subject  satteen  Frou-Frou, 
which  is  charming  in  all  colours,  and  very  becoming  to  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  single  or  married  ladies,  and  to 
children.  The  wear  of  Frou-Frou  is  admirable,  and  it 
washes  very  well.  Mr.  Burgess  will  shortly  offer  all 
remainders  of  goods  at  reduced  prices,  but  ladies  who 
wait  for  this  will  not  have  the  prettiest  fabrics,  which 
are  chosen,  naturally,  first. 

Calling  in  at  Monsieur  Rimmel’s  to  choose  a  lovely 
pearl  and  lace  fan  for  a  bridal  gift,  I  saw  many  toilet 
novelties  which  my  readers  will  welcome.  The  first  is 
what  is  termed  by  Monsieur  Rimmel  Baby’s  Soap. 


This  soap  is  the  very  purest  made,  and  is  sold  in  small 
handy  cakes,  twelve  in  a  box,  price  Is.  This  soap  is 
also  useful  for  the  guest-chamber,  for  one  likes  to  give 
each  visitor  a  new  cake  of  soap,  and  yet  a  large  cake 
is  not  consumed  during  a  three  days’  visit ;  the  small 
cake  makes  matters  easy.  The  Velvetine,  a  new  toilet 
powder,  which  leaves  the  skin  soft  and  white;  it  is 
2s.  6d.  the  box.  Snow  White  Cream  truly  deserves 
its  pretty  name,  and  renders  hands,  arms,  and  neck 
delicately  white;  it  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  may  be 
applied  as  salve  to  the  lips,  but  not  allowed,  of  course,  to 
remain  there,  white  lips  not  being  yet  in  fashion.  The 
Dinner  Cards  of  Monsieur  Rimmel  are  exceedingly 
pretty,  useful,  and  cheap  ;  no  one  should  be  without  a 
store  of  these,  if  in  the  habit  of  giving  dinner  parties. 
The  subjects  are  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the  convives, 
and  comprise  all  the  amusements  of  “  good  society.” 

Mons.  Rimmel  has  not  forgotten  the  adornment  of 
the  dessert,  for  he  introduces  large  cartons  of  clear- 
coloured  gelatine,  filled  with  crackers,  every  one  of 
which  is  filled  with  a  different  object  to  those  contained 
in  the  others  :  for  example,  a  gold  ring,  a  gold  chain, 
a  pair  of  spoons,  a  locket,  a  brooch,  a  paper  pattern,  a 
cigar,  a  scented  pair  of  gloves,  a  fan,  a  flower,  studs, 
a  mask,  pins,  &c. — in  short,  a  complete  lucky  bag  of 
treasures.  Amusing  and  well-selected  verses  accom¬ 
pany  each  treasure-trove.  The  fan,  for  example  : — 

“  Oh !  a  most  dainty  man. 

To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  bear  her  fan.” 

Shakupeaee, 

The  spoons  : — 

“  We’ve  lived  and  loved  together.” 

The  mask,  which  is  hideous  : — 

“A  tiling  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.” — Keafx. 

And  so  on  through  the  entire  range. 

The  Civil  Service  discounts  have  been  so  much  dis¬ 
cussed  and  taken  up  by  many  respectable  houses,  that  I 
am  not  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Young,  of  128  and  1 29, 
Oxford-street,  has  adopted  a  part  of  the  principle.  “  It 
stands  to  reason,”  as  the  saying  goes,  that  six  skirts  can 
be  made  for  less  money  each  than  one  skirt  can  be,  and 
that  six  skirts  are  as  easily  sold  as  one,  taking  the  same 
time  to  sell,  pack,  and  send  home,  make  out  bill,  &c. 
Now,  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  only  right  that  large  pur¬ 
chasers  should  reap  the  benefit  of  their  more  extended 
outlay,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Young  offers  a 
“  bona-fide  discount”  to  her  customers. 

The  following  will  show  how  this  principle  acts : — 
Single  article,  6d. ;  for  three,  is.  5d. ;  for  six,  2s.  8d. ; 
for  twelve,  5s.  Single  article,  15s.;  for  three,  42s. ; 
for  six,  78s.  ;  for  twelve,  147s..  Single  article,  Js.  6d. ; 
for  three,  I  os. ;  for  six,  19s.  jd. ;  for  twelve,  35s.  To 
illustrate  this  further  :  a  purchaser  of  a  pair  of  stockings, 
say  at  2S.,  gets  three  pairs  for  5s.  pd.,  six  pairs  for  I  Is., 
twelve  pairs  for  2Is.  ;  thus  the  customer,  according  to 
her  requirements,  gets  a  proportionate  discount ;  while 
Mrs.  Young  on  her  part  loses  nothing,  as  the  larger  the 
sales  the  oftener  she  “  turns  her  stock,”  which  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  profit.  Purchasers  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  they  save  one  shilling  in  a  purchase  of  12  sixpenny 
articles.  Few  ladies,  however,  can  object  to  Mrs. 
Young’s  very  moderate  prices  even  without  discount. 

The  Silkworm. 
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■Bead  Design  for  Window 
Bund  (348). 


■Bead  Design  for  Window 
Blind  (348). 


332. — Bead  Border  for  Window  Blind  (348).  '333. — Bead  Border  for  Window  Blind  (348). 


»«88«  tx 


340, — Applique  Designs  for  Corners  of  Antimacassars,  &c 


(330- 


338. — Frame  for 
Basket  (33  0- 


339. — Leaf  for  Basket 

(330* 


335. — Leather  Flower  for 
Basket  (331). 


336. — Leather  Flower 
FOR  Basket  (331  )• 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


31 1. — Costumes  fob  Fetes,  Races,  &c. 

I.  Costume  of  striped  muslin,  trimmed  with  foulard  silk  of  the 
darkest  hue.  The  plain  skirt  has  a  scalloped  flouncing  of  foulard. 
The  casaqne  is  also  trimmed  with  a  similar  flounce.  Orleans  bonnet 
with  ajm^t  of  black  lace  and  tuft  of  ])lumes. 

s.  A^ite  muslin  costume,  trimmed  with  ribbon  bows  and  silk 
Idas  and  muslin  flounces.  Silk  hat  covered  with  gauxe  lissc,  and 
trimmed  with  ribbons. 

312. — Chiesben’s  Schmeb  Costumes. 

I.  Chaly  costume  for  child  of  flve  years,  trimmed  with  silk 
flounces  of  the  same  colour.  Corsage  with  basques,  trimmed  to 
match ;  short  sleeves  with  embroidered  frills. 

X.  Costume  for  a  young  girl  of  grey  linon,  the  low  corsage  worn 
over  a  cambric  muslin  casaqne.  This  casaquo  is  tight-fitting,  and 
has  long  sleeves  which  show  beneath  the  short  linon  sleeves.  The 
cambric  tunic  is  draped  and  finished  by  a  sash  and  flouncing  of  the 
■one  material.  AlsMian  coifiure. 

3.  Little  girl  of  eight.  Costume  of  green  and  white  Japanese 
silk,  bound  with  green  satin.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  revers 
scallop,  and  the  tunic  and  bodice  are  trimmed  to  correspond ;  short 
sleeves  and  long  muslin  under-sleeves. 

4.  Costume  for  little  girl  of  six  or  seven  years.  Blue  moussclinc 
de  laine,  with  narrow  velvet  trimming,  the  skirt  plain,  the  bodice 
open  in  front,  with  Louis  XV.  jacket  and  tunic  basques.  The 
whole  trimmed  with  ruchings  and  narrow  velvet.  White  chip  hat, 
with  wreath  of  blue  speedwells  and  blue  ribbon  bow  and  ends. 

5.  Costume  for  boy  of  six  or  eight  years  old.  Close  trousers  of 
light  grey  tweed,  slashed  at  the  sides,  and  buttoned  over  bright  blue 
silk.  Grey  blouse  with  sailor  collar,  braide<l  in  blue  silk,  and  blue 
leather  waist-be.t.  Sleeves  corresponding  with  the  trousers,  and 
high  boots.  Gre^  hat,  with  blue  ribbon  tied  in  bow.  This  costume 
may  be  repeated  in  hoUand,  with  brown  braids. 

313. — COIFFUBES  AND  LiNOEBIE. 

1.  Shepherdess  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  with  gauffered  brim  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  and  trailing  wreath  of  flowers. 

2.  Bonnet  of  white  chip  or  rice  svr  iw,  having  in  front  a  mching 
of  lace,  and  trimmed  with  very  large  roses  with  foliage,  and  veil  of 
white  lace. 

3.  Bonnet  of  coloured  straw,  bordered  with  white,  and  trimmed 
with  sprigs  of  lilac  in  front  and  at  the  liack,  and  veil  of  black  lace. 
Fringed  strings  tied  on  the  side. 

4.  Fichu  for  evening  toilet  of  muslin,  with  bouillonn^s  edged  on 
each  side  with  a  row  of  narrow  white  lace  and  with  ribbon  passed 
inside.  A  deep  frill  of  Chantilly  lace  completes  this  pretty  fichu. 

5.  Bonnet  of  fancy  straw  trimmed  with  a  bouquet  and  trait  of 
wild  flowers  placed  on  one  side,  and  fixed  by  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Strings 
of  ribbon,  and  erfipe  veil. 

6.  Hat  with  narrow  brim  of  dark -coloured  straw,  trimmed  with 

loops  of  ribbon,  and  fluting  round  the  crown.  Aigrette  of  feathers 
on  the  side,  and  veil  of  white  ert^pe.  , 

7.  Bodice  of  white  mnslin,  open  in  front,  and  having  basqnes  and 
revers.  This  bodice  is  trimineil  with  narrow  bias  and  ruches  of 
muslin.  Coat  sleeves  with  deep  scallope«l  revers  trimmed  with  bows 
of  blue  ribbon,  like  the  rest  of  the  bodice. 

■  314  and  31 5. — La  Chabmeuse  Polonaise. 

Rich  ctofection  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  open  eit  chdie,  with  wide 
revers,  trimmed  with  lace,  bows  of  ribbon,  and  passementerie.  This 
casaqne  flbs  the  form,  and  is  short  in  front ;  very  long  and  deep ; 
sleeves  plain  to  the  elbow,  and  with  “  shell”  revers  trimmed  with 
bows  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  passementerie. 

Back  of  the  same  casaque,  showing  the  shell  puff'  and  revers.  Bow 
of  rihlKin  at  the  waist,  and  wide  revers  on  the  sleeve.  Similar 
trimming  to  that  shown  in  the  front.  No.  315. 

316. — Casaques  and  New  Bowb. 

1.  Sash  bow  of  handsome  faille  of  any  desired  colour,  with  double 
loo]>s  and  ends,  trimmed  with  black  Lace.  A  rich  ornament  of  jet, 
with  pendent  balls,  simulates  a  buckle  in  the  middle  of  this  hand¬ 
some  1)0W. 

2.  Half-fitting  confection  of  black  cashmere,  cut  up  the  l)ack 
with  deep  and  wide  epaulettes,  and  falling  sleeves.  This  confection 
is  trimmisl  with  a  biius  of  black  \)oult  de  sole,  edged  with  braid  and 
biilai  fringe. 

3.  Bow  of  lace  forming  rosettes,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  coloured 
ribbon  and  tassel  fringe. 


4.  Bow  of  deep  pink  taffetas,  trimmed  with  white  blonde. 

5.  Bow  for  the  hair  of  red  velvet,  composed  of  one  loop,  two  ends, 
and  a  wide  cross-piece. 

6.  Sash  of  soft  ribbon,  composed  of  long  double  and  single  loops, 
the  two  single  ones  forming  points  and  terminating  in  a  tassel  of 
floss  silk. 

7.  Bow  of  material  cut  bias-wise,  of  two  shadt's,  ^ru  and  brown, 
composed  of  two  loops  on  one  side,  two  ends  on  the  other,  and  cross¬ 
pieces  in  the  middle. 

8.  Poult  de  sole  confection,  half-fitting,  long,  wide,  cut  np,  and 
trimmed  with  bias  of  the  same,  bound  with  satin,  and  edged  with  a 
tasselled  fringe.  Rich  passementerie  desiggi  at  the  top  of  the  hack 
and  on  each  shoulder,  united  by  three  rows  forming  a  chain  of  satin 
balls. 

9.  Bow  of  black  ribbon,  each  loop  pinked-out  in  form  of  a  leaf 
and  udgc<i  with  black  or  white  lace.  Ornament  of  passementerie  in 
the  middle,  terminating  in  three  tassels. 

317. — Casaque,  Coiffubes,  and  Linoebie. 

1.  Chirden  hat  covered  with  tarlatan  and  trimmed  with  riblsm; 
a  bow  on  the  side,  and  a  bouquet  of  daisies  placwl  on  the  top  of  the 
crown. 

2.  Double  cape  of  light  cloth,  with  wide  bias  of  black  poult  de 
soie,  passementerie  designs,  with  two  rows  of  piping,  and  fringe 
fastening  the  pelerine. 

3.  Hat  of  black  straw  trimmed  with  lace,  black  feathers,  and  a 
bow,  and  a  full-blown  rose  placetl  at  the  side.  Strings  of  ribbon, 
and  quilling  of  lace  at  the  liack. 

4.  Collar  of  cambric,  with  embroidered  insertion  and  frill  of  scal¬ 
lop^  muslin. 

5.  Sleeve  to  match  the  collar. 

6.  Hat  of  straw  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  feathers.  Open  undcr- 

slecves  to  match  collar  No.  4.  «■ 

7.  Bonnet  of  straw,  with  high  diadem,  bow  and  strings  of  black 
faille,  tuft  of  feathers,  and  branches  of  lilac  falling  over  the 
chiggion. 

8.  Single  bow,  with  two  long  loops  placed  one  over  the  other  in 
lien  of  ends,  and  trimmed  with  white  lace. 

9.  Bonnet  of  a  difl'erent  fonn,  with  flat  front,  Alsacian  bow  in 
front,  feather  and  tuft  of  flowers  at  the  side,  and  bow  with  fringed 
ends  falling  behind. 

318  to  326. — Ecclesiastical  Designs. 

318,  319,  320,  and  324.  Crosses  for  embroidering  on  vestments 
and  other  ecclesiastical  objects. 

320.  This  cross  is  of  gold  tissue,  ornamented  with  point  russe 
and  single  stitch  in  brown  silk.  The  crown  of  thorns  is  worked 
in  a  kind  of  satin  stitch,  and  the  edge  of  gold  twist.  The  nails  are 
worked  in  satin  stitch,  with  dark  brown  silk,  and  edged  with  gold 
cord,  and  the  border  round  the  cross  is  of  gold  twist,  sewn  on  with 
cross  stitches  of  yellow  silk. 

3x4.  This  cross  is  worked  like  the  border  of320.  The  letters  arc 
of  bright  gold  braid,  edged  with  gold  cord. 

318  and  319.  These  crosses  are  worked  with  bright  and  dull  gold 
braid,  gold  cord  and  gold  twist,  according  to  illustration. 

321,  322, 323,  325,  and  326. — Pric-Dieu  CTiair,  with  Embroiderc<l 
Cushions. 

The  cliair  is  of  carved  oak,  and  the  enshions  of  dark  brown  velvet, 
embroidered  in  appliqu^,  with  light  brown  rep.  The  design  on  the 
kneeling  cushion  represents  the  crown  of  thorns,  with  3  nails  at 
each  comer,  and  the  border  is  worked  according  to  illustration  322. 
The  cross  on  the  upper  cushion  is  also  of  brown  rep,  with  a  thick 
silk  cord  round  the  edge.  The  Imrdcr  corresponds  with  the  kneeling 
cushion,  only  being  narrower;  it  is  worked  according  to  illustration 
323.  The  designs  321  and  326  may  be  substituted  if  preferred,  and 
the  enshions  may  be  made  of  silk  or  cloth,  instead  of  velvet.  Fringe 
and  tassels  complete  the  decoration  of  the  chair. 

327,  328,  329,  332,  333,  and  34.8. — ftQUAiiE  Window  Blind  of 
Netting  and  Beads. 

Tliis  very  pretty  blind  is  workeil  with  glass  beads  on  a  netted 
ground  iu  imitation  of  glass  mosaic  as  follows : — Begin  by  working 
a  square  of  netting  with  metliuin-sizial  crochet  cotton,  licginning 
with  2  stitches,  increasing  i  stitch  at  the  end  of  every  row  till  you 
have  the  required  number  of  stitches  ;  then  i  row  without  increasing, 
and  afterwartls  decrease  i  stitch  at  the  end  of  every  row  till  the 
square  is  complete.  Fasten  the  netting  ton  frame  of  iKilishiKl  canes. 
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tlrawing  it  \Qrj  tight  by  lacing  a  colonretl  cord  through  the  stitches 
at  tliu  edge  of  the  netting,  and  passing  it  round  the  canes.  Tlien 
work  the  diamonds  in  the  centre  with  beads  in  3  shades  of  re<l,  the 
ground  in  squares  of  crystal  beads,  and  the  border  in  1  shades  of 
retl.  The  work  is  performed  as  follows : — Secure  the  thread  to  the 
netting,  thread  6  light  red  beads,  and  working  from  left  to  right, 
pa.s8  the  t)cads  upwards  underneath  the  netting,  draw  the  needle 
through  the  scpiare  above  and  back  again  through  the  beads,  then 
take  up  6  more  beads,  and  so  on,  making  3  rows  of  beads  to  fill  up 
the  square  at  the  left  side  of  the  diamond.  Now  wind  the  thread 
several  times  round  tli,e  thread  of  the  stpiare  to  the  right  below  that 
just  Ailed  in,  and  threading  6  light,  6  of  the  middle  shade,  6  light 
beads,  pass  the  beads  upwards  undenieath  the  netting,  leaving  6  beads 
in  each  square,  and  bring  the  thread  back  above  the  netting  through 
the  18  beads.  Repeat  this  twice  to  All  up  the  3  squares,  and  then 
passing  as  before  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  lowest  square  of  the 
diamond,  take  up  6  light  beads,  6  of  the  middle  shade,  6  chirk,  6  of 
the  middle  shade,  6  light  beads,  and  passing  them  upwards,  bring 
the  thread  baek  through  the  30  beads.  Proceed  in  this  manner  to 
All  in  the  diamonds  according  to  illustration  317,  each  Agure  com¬ 
prising  13  stpiares.  Next  work  the  ground  in  slanting  rows  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration  3x9,  leaving  a  row  of  oiien  squares  between  the 
rows  of  beadwork.  Lastly,  work  the  liorder  with  red  beads,  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration  331,  passing  the  threail  between  the  loops  of 
In-ads,  sometimes  through  the  beadwork,  sometimes  round  the 
netting,  as  occasion  requires. 

The  pattern  may  be  varied  by  work  according,  to  illustration  318 
for  the  centre,  and  333  for  the  border.  No.  348  shows  the  blind 
completed.  Tie  a  bow  of  coloured  ribbon  at  the  comer  of  the 
frame. 

330. — Tbatehing  OB  S.HOKING  Cap. 

Tliis  cap  is  made  of  black  silk,  lined  with  the  same,  and  wadded 
at  the  bottom  where  the  silk  is  quilted  in  rows  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  revers  arc  also  quilted,  and  are  cut  on  the  cross,  the  rows 
of  quilting  following  the  shape  of  the  rovers.  The  point  of  the 
cap  droops  over  one  side,  and  is  oraamented  with  a  button  and 
tassel. 

331  and  33S  to  339. — Obnamental  Flowerpot  Si  "”>  to  Hang 

AGAINST  TUB  WALL. 

Tills  ornamental  receptacle  for  a  Aowerpot  to  bi>  suspended  from 
the  wall  consists  of  tight  basket-work,  linetl  with  brown  leather,  and 
ornamented  with  leather  Aowers  and  leaves.  The  back  is  about  xx 
inches  high,  and  the  circumference  at  the  top  about  X3  inches. 
No.  338  represents  the  basket  without  ornament.  No.  335  and  336 
represent  Aowers,  Nos.  337  and  339  leaves,  of  leather  cloth.  Each 
piece  is  lineil  with  dark  calico,  the  edges  turned  in,  and  the  plaits 
arrangeil  according  to  illustration.  The  leaves  and  Aowers  are  then 
disposed  on  the  basket  according  to  taste. 

334  and  345. — Tbatellino  Cash  fob  Pabasols  and  Umbrellas. 

This  case  consists  of  a  parasol  and  an  umbrella  cover  united  by  a 
strap  to  be  hung  on  the  arm.  For  the  umbrella-cover  take  three 
strips  of  grey  jean  or  brown  holland  x6  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  slope  them  on  both  sides  to  a  width  of  1  inch,  and  stitch  them 
together.  Then  cover  the  scams  with  crimson  worsted  braid  sewn  on 
with  overcast  stitches  in  silk,  and  work  over  it  the  coral  pattern 
according  to  illustration  345  with  black  silk.  Hind  tbc  top  and 
bottom  of  tbc  case  with  braid,  miming  an  elastic  in  at  tbe  top,  and 
inserting  a  brass  ring  at  the  bottom.  Then  proceeil  to  make  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  cover  of  smaller  size  for  the  parasol,  and  take  a  strip 
of  double  jean  x  inches  wide  and  1 8  inches  long  .’or  the  strap,  orna¬ 
ment  it  with  a  double  row  of  braid  and  point  lusse  according  to 
illustration,  and  stitch  the  ends  about  x  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
X  covers.  Finish  the  covers  with  a  crimson  worsted  fringe  round 
the  top,  and  add  x  little  straps  with  button  and  buttou-iiclc  to  hold 
the  umbrella  and  parasol  togetber. 

340.— AppLiQrtc  Designs  fob  Corners  of  Antimacassars,  &c. 

These  designs  arc  worked  on  muslin  over  net,  and  may  bo  used 
for  the  comers  of  antimacassars,  covers,  &c.  The  outlines  of  the 
ilesign  arc  overcast,  the  veins  of  the  leaves  worked  in  slanting  stitch, 
and  the  spots  in  satin  stitch.  The  same  designs,  when  worked  on 
coloured  silk,  or  velvet,  with  gold  twist  and  coloured  silks,  are 
suitable  for  cushion  stools,  Ac. 

341,  346,  and  347. — Embroidered  Strap  fob  Tbatelling- 
Rugb,  Shawls,  &c. 

Tills  strap,  by  means  of  which  a  large  plaid  shawl  or  railway 


wrapper  may  be  carried  either  in  the  hand  or  slung  over  the 
shoulders,  is  made  of  double  American  cloth,  with  a  layer  of  calico 
inside,  and  is  ornamenteil  with  point  russe  in  x  shades  of  brown 
silk.  When  the  embroidery  is  Anished,  and  tbe  edges  overcast,  take 
a  length  of  60  inches  of  the  strap,  and  make  on  the  upper  side  x 
button-holes  at  4  and  at  6  inches  from  each  end,  where  a  button  is 
fastened.  Arrange  tbe  ends  of  the  strap  into  a  small  or  large  loop, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  means  of  these  buttons  j  aud  through  these 
liKips  pass  the  narrower  straps  which  buckle  round  the  wrapper. 
These  arc  18  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  and  cut  to  a  point  at  one 
end.  Make  a  button-hole  at  3  and  at  4^  inches  from  the  pointed 
end,  and  sew  on  a  button  at  the  square  end,  as  well  as  a  narrow 
cross  strap,  to  receive  the  pointed  end  after  the  strap  has  been 
buttoned.  The  handle  consists  of  an  embroidered  strap  14  inches 
long,  made  into  a  loop  at  each  end,  through  w'hich  the  shorter  straps 
arc  passed,  according  to  illustration.  Illustrations  346  and  347 
furnish  suitable  designs  for  embroidering  straps.  347  is  worked  in 
applique,  with  point  russe. 

34X  and  343. — Gentleman’s  Collab-Boi  of  Plaited  Twine. 

This  round  pasteboanl  box  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches 
in  height ;  it  is  covered  with  plaited  grey  twine,  and  ornamented 
with  a  scalloped  border  of  brown  cloth.  First  bind  the  edges  of  the 
box  with  a  crossway  strip  of  brown  silk ;  then  cover  the  sides  with 
grey  linen,  and  over  this  arrange  the  plaited  string  in  the  following 
manner: — Take  a  string  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  box, 
and  sew  to  it  at  intervals  of  half-inch  strings  6  inches  long,  doubled 
in  half.  Pass  this  string  round  the  low’er  edge  of  the  box,  and  turn 
the  box  upside  down,  so  that  the  short  ends  of  string  hang  down. 
Then  pin  the  alternate  strings  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  hox,  and 
throwing  the  intervening  strings  back,  fasten  the  end  of  a  ball  of 
string  close  to  the  string  already  passed  round  the  box,  and  wind 
from  this  ball  8  times  round  the  box,  covering  tbe  short  strings 
stretchcil  across.  Now  unpin  the  short  strings  and  tlirow  them 
back,  and  pin  down  the  others  that  had  been  left  loose,  till  you  have 
again  wound  the  string  8  times  round  the  box.  Repeat  this  operation 
according  to  illustration  34X  till  the  box  is  covered,  and  sew  the  ends 
of  the  strings  to  the  etlge  of  the  box.  Then  gum  round  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  box  the  scallopeil  boi-der  worked  on  brown  cloth 
with  X  shades  of  brown  silk,  and  sew  a  cord  at  the  edges.  For 
the  ornamental  covering  of  the  lid,  cut  out  Arst  a  circular  piece  of 
cardboard  the  size  of  the  top,  and  fasten  in  the  centre  a  brass  ring 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Loop  into  this  ring  X4  strings  about  5  inches 
long  bj’  doubling  them,  passing  the  doublwl  end  underneath  the 
ring,  and  drawing  the  ends  through  the  loop.  Arrange  the  double 
strings  in  regular  star  lines  on  the  Aat  surface,  and  wind  a  string 
between  them  in  sets  of  4  rows  instead  of  8,  fastening  the  strings 
down  with  a  stitch  after  each  set.  Work  another  brass  ring  over 
with  string  to  form  a  handle,  and  attach  this  to  the  ring  already 
socuretl.  Then  gum  the  circular  canlboard  to  the  top  of  the  lid, 
and  add  the  scalloped  border,  cut  out  of  a  circular  piece  of  cloth, 
and  embroidered  to  correspond  with  the  border  of  the  box.  Finish 
the  edge  with  a  cord,  and  gum  a  coloured  pajicr  over  the  liottom  of 
tbe  box.  Illustration  343  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  embroidered 
border. 

344.— Embroidered  Scissors-Case. 

Tlie  case  is  of  grey  Panama  canvas,  embroidered  in  point  russe 
with  red  Aloselle,  lined  with  quilteil  casbmerc,  and  bound  with  red 
worsted  braid,  edged  with  narrow  grey  fringe ;  rosettes  of  narrow  red 
braid  and  cords  and  tassels  of  red  wool  complete  the  trimmings. 
Take  a  piece  of  canvas  10  inches  square,  and  work  upon  it  with  red 
silk  the  stars  according  to  illustration.  Then  prepare  the  lining 
of  red  cashmere,  muslin,  and  wadding;  quilt  it  in  squares,  and 
stitch  upon  it,  6  inches  below  the  point  at  the  top,  a  horizontal 
strap,  and  on  each  side  a  slanting  strap  to  receive  each  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Tack  the  lining  to  the  outside,  bind  round  the  edges  with 
rod  worsted  braid,  and  work  on  it  the  row  of  point  russe  in  grey 
silk.  Then  fold  the  sides  of  the  square  from  the  lower  point 
inwards,  and  sew  the  edges  together  as  fur  as  6  inches  from  the 
point,  turn  back  the  side  corners  according  to  illustration,  and  sew 
oq  the  trimmings.  A  loop  and  button  serve  to  close  the  case. 

349. — Cambric  Border  with  Gcipube  Braid  and  Cord. 

Tack  the  braid  to  the  cambric  according  to  illustration,  forming 
the  row  of  points ;  then  work  the  coral  stitch  on  the  upper  row  and 
the  point  russe  stitches  in  the  centre  of  the  points,  and  Anish  the 
pointed  edge  with  a  guipure  cord  sewn  to  the  braid  with  overcast 
stitches,  and  twisted  into  loops  according  to  illustration. 


pfa^. 


342.  —  Oentleman’s  CoLLAR'BoX 
OF  Plaited  Twine. 


343. — Border  for  Collar- 
Box  (342). 


34I. — Embroidered  Strap  for 
Travelling-Rug. 


346. — Embroidered  Strap 
FOR  TrAVELUNG-RuO 

(340- 
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348. — Square  Window  Blind  in 
NETTmc  AND  Bead  Mosaic. 


3  47. — Embroidered 
Strap  for  Travelling- 
Rug. 
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350.  —  Point  Lace  Trimiiing  for  Aprons,  Children’s 
Frocks,  Ac. 

Draw  the  design  on  muslin  or  cambric,  trace  the  lines  with  cotton, 
work  the  round  spots  in  satin  stitch,  and  fill  in  the  bars  and  wheels. 
Then  button-hole  all  the  other  parts,  making  a  layer  of  chain  stitch 
or  soft  cord  underneath  to  raise  the  work. 

35*  to  353- — Chatelaine  of  Cord  and  Beads. 

This  cliatelaiuc  is  composed  of  fine  black  silk  cord  and  round 
black  beads.  Illustration  353  represents  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  chatelaine  in  miniature,  and  No.  351  exhibits  a  portion  of 
it  in  full  size.  Begin  by  taking  4  lengtlis  of  eord  44  inches  long, 
fold  them  in  half,  and  ^k  them  together  in  the  middle.  Then 
fasten  them  to  a  lead  pincushion,  laying  the  cords  side  by  side. 
With  the  6  middle  cords  work  a  square  of  beads.  Work  as  follows : 
—  Fasten  a  silk  thread  to  the  left-hand  cord,  take  up  5  beads,  and 
pass  the  silk  underneath  the  cords,  leaving  a  bead  between  the  cords, 
'riien  pass  the  thread  back  again  through  the  beads  above  the  cords, 
according  to  illustration  3  51.  Repeat  this  4  times  and  fasten  off 
the  silk.  Now  loop  the  z  outer  eor^  in  overcast  along  the  edges  of 
the  square,  and  weave  the  8  cords  together  according  to  illustration, 
after  which  work  another  square  of  beads.  Repeat  till  there  are  5 
bead  squares,  and  then,  liaving  put  in  an  extra  length  of  cord  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  Iwad,  divide  the  cords  into  z  sets  of  6  each, 
and  plait  each  set  to  a  length  of  5  inches.  Pass  the  z  plaits  through 
the  bows  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then  work  the  little  pocket  to 
serve  as  a  sheath.  Lay  the  i  z  cords  side  by  side,  and  with  the 
10  middle  cords  work  1 1  rows  of  beads  as  above,  taking  ofi'  a  bead 
at  each  end  in  the  last  4  rows.  Finish  the  edges  with  the  outer 
cords  as  before,  and  then  fasten  the  ends  firmly  and  neatly  at  the 
back.  Cover  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  shape  of  the  bead-work  with 
black  silk,  and  sew  it  behind  to  form  the  sheath,  adding  a  row  of 
beads  along  the  top.  Ornament  the  bottom  of  the  chatelaine  with 
3  bead  tassels,  and  the  top  with  a  rosette  of  ribbon  cord  and  beads, 
behind  which  is  sewn  the  hook  to  be  slipped  into  the  waistband. 

35 1  illustrates  another  mode  of  working  a  chatelaine  in  the  same 
style,  and  is  executed  as  follows : — Take  4  lengtlis  of  cord,  double 
them,  and  fix  them,  in  the  middle  to  a  weiglit  pincushion  ;  then 
fasten  a  silk  thread  the  4th  cord  from  the  left  side,  take  up  a  large 
bead,  pass  the  thread  underneath  the  5th  cord,  and  then  back  again 
above  the  cord  and  through  the  bead ;  take  up  1 1  small  beads,  pass 
the  thread  in  a  slanting  direction  across  the  z  next  left-hand  cords, 
take  up  3  large  beaxls,  pass  the  thread  underneath,  and  back  again 
above  the  cords  and  through  the  3  beads  according  to  illustratioii. 
Repeat  this,  adding  a  bead  at  each  end  of  the  row  till  the  triangle 
is  complete,  and  then,  leaving  the  bead  loops  at  the  top  and  along  the 
right  side  to  be  finished  later  on,  work  with  the  8  cords  a  series  of 
8  or  II  double  knots  according  to  illustration  351.  Then  begin  with 
the  loop  of  small  beads  at  the  top  of  the  triangle,  after  which  work 
the  loops  on  the  right  side,  passing  the  thread  backwards  and 


forwards  through  each  loop,  and  lastly  work  the  long  loops  of  small 
beads  with  a  large  bead  in  the  centre,  which  hang  lielow  the 
triangle. 

354- — Ornamental  Case  for  Work  Implements. 

Take  a  round  pasteboard  box  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
lid  fitting  on  to  the  rim  of  the  hox,  and  cover  the  rim  of  the  box  and 
of  the  lid  with  a  crossway  strip  of  maroon-coloured  satin,  gum  in¬ 
side  the  rim  of  the  box  an  inner  rim  also  covered  with  satin ;  then 
make  a  round  pad  for  the  circular  side  of  the  box  and  the  lid,  lay 
them  on,  cover  them  with  satin  and  cross  them  over  with  silk  coni 
according  to  illustration,  fastening  the  cord  on  the  inside  of  the  box. 
Line  both  parts  of  the  hox  with  quilted  satin,  and  then  cover  the 
outer  rim  with  a  strip  of  satin  braided  with  grey  silk  cord,  according 
to  illustration.  Work  a  handle  in  the  same  style,  and  stitch  it  to 
the  sides  of  the  box  with  small  rosettes.  To  the  inner  edge  of  the 
box  sew  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  covered  with  satin,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  strap  to  receive  the  various  working  utensils. 

3SS. — Crochet  Opera-glass  Case. 

Begin  by  cutting  out  in  cardboard  the  bottom  and  the  cover,  the 
latter  rather  larger  than  the  former.  Then  make  a  chain  the  length 
of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Ixittom  with  green  netting  silk,  join  it  to 
a  circle,  and  work  i  row  of  double,  znd  row  over  a  fine  gold  twist, 
alternately  z  double,  z  chain,  missing  z  undcnieath.  Repeat  this 
row,  working  the  double  stitches  over  the  chain  of  the  jirevious  row. 
Work  a  little  towards  the  top  in  order  to  widen  the  case,  and  make 
3  chain  instead  of  z  in  the  upjier  half,  and  near  the  toji  alternately 
3  double,  3  chain,  the  last  row  all  double,  without  inserting  the  gold 
twist.  Work  the  edging  with  gold  thread  as  follows: — istrow,  * 
I  double  over  both  threads  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  long  treble 
over  the  next  stitch  but  z,  3  chain,  miss  z  uiidemeath,  repeat  from  *. 
Znd  row :  *  3  chain,  3  double  long  treble  with  3  chain  between ; 
then,  on  the  ist  treble  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  i  double  on 
the  following  double  of  tlio  previous  row,  repeat  from  *.  When  the 
crochet  is  completed,  line  it  with  stiff  muslin  and  green  satin,  sew 
in  a  wire  along  the  top,  and  bind  the  liottom  with  green  satin 
rihhon.  Work  a  piece  of  crochet  in  the  same  pattern  as  above 
for  the  liottom  and  the  lid  of  the  ease,  lay  it  on  the  eardboanl,  put 
in  a  lining  of  thin  >  aiding  and  green  satin,  and  bind  them  both 
with  green  satin  ribbon  ;  sew  in  the  bottom,  and  fasten  on  the  lid 
with  a  few  stitches  to  the  upper  eilge  of  the  case,  after  sewing  a 
gold  cord  round  it.  Then  work  the  handles  lengthways,  making 
them  8  inches  long  and  ^  inch  wide,  and  sew  an  edging  of  gold 
thread  on  both  sides :  this  is  worked  as  follows : — *  i  double,  3 
chain,  1  long  treble,  a  purl  of  4  ehain,  and  1  double  on  the  treble, 
3  chain,  missing  3  stitches  underneath ;  repeat  from  *.  Stitch  them 
to  the  case,  according  to  illustration,  with  a  little  rosette  of  gold 
thread,  and  sew  on  a  loop  and  button  to  close  the  case.  Instead  of 
gold  eord,  fine  silk  cord  or  thick  grej’  crochet  cotton  may  be  used. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


1.  Walking  toilet,  composed  of  two  shades  of  frou¬ 
frou  satteen,  the  skirt  of  the  lightest  shade,  and  edged 
with  bias  bands  of  the  darker  on  each  flounce  ;  casaque 
of  dark  frou-frou, '.rimmed  with  the  lighter  In  bias  bands 
and  buttons  of  shaded  pearl ;  cure  collar  and  jauresse 
hat,  with  ribbon  and  plumes  matching  the  toilet. 

2.  Visiting  toilet  of  grey  foulard  silk,  trimmed 
with  green  foulard,  pleated  in  Grecian  plait,  and  laid 


on  as  trimming.  The  casaque  opens  over  plain  bias  bands 
and  fringe,  arranged  on  the  front  of  the  skirt.  English 
straw  hat,  with  veil  and  garniture  of  ripe  cherries. 

3.  Little  girl’s  costume  of  blue  cashmere,  the  skirt 
trimmed  with  flounces  arranged  in  bias,  and  headed 
with  bows  ;  low  bodice,  and  poufF.  White  jacket,  bound 
and  trimmed  with  blue  silk.  Hat  of  rice  straw,  with 
blue  trimmings. 


TO  PALLID  LADIES. 


The  Rose  Bloom,  price  is.  id.,  post  free,  sent 
as  an  ordinary  letter  or  in  ladies’  own  stamped 
and  addressed  envelopes,  is  the  only  tint  which 
beautifies  and  does  not  injure  the  complexion.  Of 
Madame  Elise  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden. 


Heated  and  Flushed  Faces  can  be  cooled  and 
brought  down  to  a  ladylike  tint  by  applying  Veloutine 
(velvet  powder),  the  best  of  all  toilet  powders,  and  the 
only  toilet  powder  that  defies  detection.  Price  5s.  per 
box,  carriage  free.  Madame  Elise  Corinne,  30*  Hen¬ 
rietta-street,  Co  vent-garden. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris, 

HE  intense  interest  produced  throughout  the  country 
by  the  discussion  of  the  new  military  laws  proves 
that  we  can  be  serious  and  sober  when  occasion  wills  it, 
in  spite  of  the  reputation  for  fickleness  our  dear  neigh¬ 
bours  over  the  sea  have  so  strongly  established  for  us.  But, 
indeed,  who  could  not  but  be  serious  when  a  matter 
of  such  deep  moment  was  being  decided  ?  How 
anxiously  all  mothers  look  upon  their  sons,  seeing  in 
them  future  soldiers !  What  sacrifices  La  Patrie  demands 
of  such  fond,  faithful  hearts  !  And  now  it  is  decided, 
not  only  the  law  of  obligatory  service,  but  that  which 
fixes  five  years  for  the  term  of  active  military  service. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  something  very  noble  in  the  unani¬ 
mous  way  in  which  the  law  itself  was  voted.  The 
whole  nation,  indeed,  is  ready  to  give  its  best,  its  all, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  only  question 
discussed  was  that  of  the  length  of  time  our  soldiers 
were  to  be  sous  les  drapeatix.  Certainly,  as  M.  Thiers 
said,  if  we  have  not  as  much  real  liberty  as  we  might 
have,  we  have  equality  in  France.  The  law  is  for  all — 
prince  or  peasant,  noble  or  bourgeois^  rich  or  poor, 
every  man  will  have  to  fight  for  his  country.  There 
will  be  no  exemption,  no  bargaining,  no  exchanging  of 
life  for  money.  This  is  well ;  but  while  our  hearts  burn 
within  us  with  the  true  ardour  of  patriotism,  who  can 
blame  the  tears  that  mothers  weep  over  their  little  ones, 
thus  doomed  to  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a 
military  life  ? 

The  debates  have  been  long  and  most  interesting,  in¬ 
cluding  noble  speeches,  each  in  their  way,  from  the  Duke 
d’Aumale,  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  General  Trochu, 
and  last,  not  least,  M.  Thiers.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  bore  down  all  further  opposition  to  his  opinion 
by  his  declaration  that  he  would  lesign  his  post  if  any 
contrary  amendement  were  voted.  Some  people  think 
this  was  hardly  fair,  but  one  thing  can’t  be  denied  ;  it  is 
that  M.  Thiers  speaks  from  conviction,  and  that  if  he 
insisted  upon  his  way  of  thinking  it  was  from  a  firm 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  right  and  best  for  his 
country. 

The  constant  rain  with  which  this  unfortunate  month 
of  June  has  been  deluged  has  been  especially  unlucky 
for  the  races  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  There  was  rain, 
more  or  less,  upon  every  race  day,  and  the  victory  of  the 
English  horse  contributed  still  more  to  damp  our  spirits. 

In  spite  of  changeable  weather  and  cloudy  skies,  the 
Bois  is  still  pretty  full  of  elegant  carriages  of  an  after¬ 
noon.  Parisians  have  not  been  much  tempted,  as  yet, 
to  leave  the  city  for  la  villegiatura. 

There  is  no  notable  success  at  any  of  our  theatres. 
The  Opera  Comique  gives  us  a  new  work  in  one  act, 
Djamikh,  words  by  M.  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
M.  Georges  Bizel.  It  is  an  Oriental  tale  quite  void  of 
interest,  and  which  takes  up  an  hour  and  a  half ;  a 
sultan  of  Cairo  does  not  perceive  that  he  is  loved  by  the 
loveliest  of  all  his  slaves.  Such  is  the  whole  subject, 
taken  from  a  poem  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  but  quite  in¬ 


sufficient  for  the  stage.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  musician  should  have  gone  to  sleep  a  little  over 
such  a  libretto,  and  the  audience  feel  very  much  inclined 
to  do  the  same.  In  fact,  it  is  sad  to  state,  but  too  true, 
that  the  Opera  Comique  has  for  some  time  given  us 
nothing  but  the  most  wearisome  plays.  We  have  just 
had  a  reprise  of  Le  Passant,  a  most  monotonous  piece 
in  one  act  and  one  scene.  Now  we  have  Djamileh, 
another  act  also  strongly  smelling  of  opium,  and  now 
we  are  threatened  with  a  Princesse  Jaune  of  M.  Saint 
Saens.  Of  the  latter  we  can  prejudge  nothing,  but  if 
it  has  the  luck  to  amuse  the  habitues  of  the  Opera 
Comique  it  is  very  certain  to  be  a  great  success.  It  is 
such  a  long  time  since  one  laughed  at  the  salle  Favart. 
The  Voyage  en  Chine  is  the  last  amusing  piece  that  was 
played  there,  and  that  is  a  pretty  good  while  ago.  Since 
then  no  novelty  with  any  fun  about  it  has  been  heard 
in  the  once  mirth-laughing  Opera  Comique. 

A  theatre  where  one  still  laughs,  and  must  laugh 
ever,  is  that  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  temple  of  la  gdite 
gauloise,  as  it  has  been  called.  It  gives  us  just  now  three 
short  new  pieces — L' Hirondelle,  II  est  de  la  Police,  and 
La  Tribune  Mecanique,  played  by  Geolfroy,  Gil  Peres, 
Brasseur,  Lheritier,  Hyacinthe,  &c.,  which  might 
cause  people  who  had  heard  Djamileh  the  night  before 
to  fall  into  dangerous  convulsions,  so  true  is  it  that  one 
should  not  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  without 
transition. 

Although  it  does  not  contain  any  very  strikingly- 
remarkable  work,  our  annual  Exhibition  of  paintings 
presents  on  the  whole  a  very  fair  number  of  interesting 
pictures.  The  picture  of  M.  Thiers  occupies  the  place 
hitherto  reserved  to  the  picture  of  a  sovereign.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  female  artist  of  great  talent,  Madlle. 
Jacquemart. 

The  most  remarkable  tableaux  are  “  La  Cigale,”  by 
M.  Lefebvre.  “  La  Cigale”  is  here  an  allusion  to  the 
well-known  fable,  and  is  personified  by  a  young  female 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  song  and  pleasure,  but  who 
has  made  no  provision  for  the  future.  A  “  Diana,”  by 
M.  Delaunay,  a  remarkablygraceful  picture  of  the  hunting 
goddess.  “  La  Fete  Intime,”  a  group  of  Italian  peasants 
dancing  and  playing  the  flute,  by  M.  Alma  Tadema. 
“  Les  Paysannes,”  by  M.  Breton.  Two  young  French 
peasant  girls,  not  flattered,  but  rendered  with  much 
truth  and  pathos  in  the  pose  and  expression.  “  LeCoup 
de  Canon.”  A  scene  on  the  ramparts  during  the  siege 
of  Paris,  by  M.  Berne-Bellecour.  “  Les  Soldats  de 
Bourbaki.”  The  soldiers  of  Bourbaki’s  army  succoured 
by  the  Swiss,  by  M.  Anker.  “  L’ Ambulance,”  by  M.  de 
Castres  ;  and  a  beautiful  landscape  of  M.  Frangais. 

Of  the  statues  exposed  in  the  covered  garden  of  the 
Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  those  which  most  particularly 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  are — a  “  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  by 
M.  Chapu ;  “  Ophelia”  and  a  bust  of  Corneille, 
by  M.  Zalgui^ire  ;  “La  Bocca  de  ma  Verita,”  by 
M.  Blanchard  and  the  “  Jeune  Tarentine,”  by 
M.  Schoenewerk. 
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healthy  young  plants,  without  the  trouble  of  putting  in 
cuttings.  Just  take  up  the  plants,  pull  them  to  pieces, 
and  plant  the  young  rooted  short  pieces.  If  the  weather 
is  very  scorching,  a  few  branches  of  evergreens  stuck  into 
the  soil  amongst  the  plants  will  help  to  keep  them  cool. 
In  the  north  here  we  have  great  advantages  in  the  cooler 
weather  of  summer,  but  we  have  terrible  disadvantages 
in  some  districts  in  the  severe  winds  we  get,  especially 
“  the  cold  east  and  west 
winds  of  February  and 
March.  I  dare  not  trust 

nually  grow  thousands,  out 
of  doors,  but  take  them  all 
liSSm  “P  October  or  November. 

VJr  After  treating  them  in  the 

I  _  have  recom- 

^Iressings  and  pegging  out 

^  pieces,  throw  away  all 

4  growth,  and  plant  in 

frames  all  the  young 

frames  are  filled  with  brick 
or  other  rubbish  to  within 
fifteen  inches  of  the  glass, 

A  A  wet  weather,  and  as'  hardy 

A  as  free  ventilation  can  make 

these  I  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  as  bedding 
plants.  Some  of  the  bed- 
^  ding  pansies  now  in  usty 

are  simply  selected  free- 
blooming  forms  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  English  show  pansies.  I  grow  here  several  kinds, 
seedlings  of  my  own  chiefly,  partaking  more  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  small  Cliveden  or  Trentham  blue  pansy, 
a  very  dwarf  compact-growing  kind,  giving  a  profusion 
of  bluish-lilac  flowers,  which  are  very  small,  from  early 
in  April  to  November.  I  have  this  and  other  forms  now 
in  abundant  bloom,  whilst  lobelias,  calceolarias,  and  ge¬ 
raniums  are  done  for  and  are  shabby.  These  pansies 
have  bloomed  persistently  through  the  hot  weather,  when 
other  things,  such  as  lobelias  and  verbenas,  were  a  failure. 
Why  not,  then,  use  bedding  pansies,  when  the  supply 
for  each  season  can  be  so  easily  kept  up  by  parting  the 
old  plants  in  the  autumn  ?  I  cannot  too  strongly  press 
the  use  of  these  bedding  pansies  on  the  readers  of  your 
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magazine,  because  not  only  are  they  so  easily  cultivated 
and  are  so  useful,  but  they  really  give  us  from  three  to 
four  months’  more  flower  than  our  ordinary  bedding 
plants. 

“One  word  with  regard  to  soil  for  them ;  a  moderately 
stiff  soil  suits  them  better  than  a  very  light  soil,  and,  in 
fact,  too  light  a  soil  does  not  do  for  pansies  generally.” 

We  hasten  to  redeem  the  promise  which  we  lately 
made  that  we  would  this  month  offer  some  remarks 
upon  roses,  their  varieties  and  culture.  With  the  month 
of  July  the  rose  in  many  ways  seems  to  be  especially 
connected  ;  we  can,  therefore,  hardly  take  a  more  fitting 
occasion  for  this  subject, 
and  the  very  mention  of  the 
name  suggests  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  it,  for,  by  universal 
consent,  the  rose  is  the 
fairest  and  the  best  ot 
flowers — the  type,  as  it 
were,  of  the  whole  floral 
world.  ‘  ‘  What’s  in  a  name  ?” 
asks  the  poet. 

“  That  which  we  call  a  n)se 
Hy  any  nther  naiue  wonlil  aiiiell 

as  sweet.” 

Undoubtedly  so,  but  it  is 
with  the  name  and  this 
only  that  all  persons  every¬ 
where  associate  the  fra¬ 
grance  and  beauty  which 
belong  to  this  particular 
flower.  Hence,  then,  the 
importance  of  it.  Again, 
the  flower  itself  takes  the 
widest  possible  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution.  There  arc 
but  two  countries  in  the 
whole  world  of  .any  impor¬ 
tance  where  it  is  not  known. 

I'hese  are  South  America 
and  Australia.  We  are 
speaking  now,  of  course,  of 
the  rose  in  its  wild  state, 
and  as  such  it  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  flowers. 

Williamson  found  Rosa 
blonda  in  the  mountain 
valleys  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  and  Rosa  Hudsoniana  showing  its  pale- 
coloured  blossoms  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  within  the 
arctic  circle.  The  marshy  rice-fields  of  the  Carolinas 
abound  in  varieties,  and  so,  indeed,  do  all  the  Southern 
States.  Travellers  tell  us  that  on  gala  days  the  pretty 
creole  girls  of  Georgia  delight  to  decor.ite  their  jet 
black  hair  with  the  pure  white  blossoms  of  Rosa  laevi¬ 
gata.  Humboldt  found  Rosa  Montezuma,  as  he  says, 
on  the  very  loftiest  peak  of  Cero  Ventoso,  near  the  city 
of  San  Pedro,  in  Mexico.  In  the  southern  continent 
ot  America,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  rose  as  yet 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered. 

Passing  then  to  the  Old  World,  the  East,  espe¬ 


cially  China,  is  most  rich  in  its  productions.  Among 
other  well-known  varieties  the  pretty  Banksian  rose  there 
grows  wild,  and  so  does  another  miniature  rose,  which 
we  are  told  is  hardly  ever  out  of  bloom — Rosa  Law- 
ranceana.  In  Northern  India  there  are  six  species 
hitherto  discovered,  and  in  Nepaul  two.  Rosa  macro- 
phylla  is  indigenous  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  Damascene 
rose  is  common  in  the  more  western  parts  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.  In  the  Caucasus  are  found  Rosa  centifolia, 
R.  ferox,  and  R.  pulverulenta.  The  deserts  of  Siberia 
furnish  roses,  and  so  also  docs  the  cold  and  inhospitable 
region  of  Kamtschatka.  Africa  is  not  without  its 
share.  The  dog  rose  (Rosa 
canina)  is  very  common 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  rose  preserves  the 
name  of  the  country 
whence  it  comes.  From 
the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  verge  of 
the  great  sandy  desert  the 
musk  rose  is  to  be  found. 

In  Europe  the  habitat  ot 
the  rose  is  everywhere.  In 
Iceland,  where  botanists 
tell  us  that  only  sixty 
plants  are  known,  the  rose 
is  one.  This  is  Rosa 
spinocissima,  commonly 
known  as  the  Scotch  rose. 
The  pretty  little  Rosa 
maialis  spreads  over  Nor¬ 
way,  Denmark,  and  Swe¬ 
den,  while  Rosa  rubella, 
with  its  blood-red  flowers, 
peeps  through  the  snow 
and  moss  of  Lapland. 
Central  Europe  has  its 
roses,  the  Alpine  rose 
being  perhaps  the  most 
esteemed.  Rosa  semper- 
virens,  or  the  evergreen 
rose,  is  common  through¬ 
out  Southern  Europe  and 
the  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  France,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Candolle, 
there  are  seventeen  indige¬ 
nous  species,  and  in  the  British  Isles  there  are  generally 
reported  to  be  ten. 

We  have  taken  this  hasty  glance  at  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  rose  and  the  multitudinous  variety  of 
its  species  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  parentage  to  which  these  flowers  in  cultivation 
have  been  subjected.  Few  plants,  indeed,  have  so  good 
a  chance  of  improvement  as  these,  for  their  stock  is  to 
be  met  with  in  every  variety  of  soil,  and  under  all  the 
different  degrees  of  temperature.  Though  the  rose  is 
not  what  is  usually  termed  a  florist’s  flower,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  floral  world  which 
has  yielded  so  great  a  variety  and  so  readily  responded  to 
the  skill  and  care  which  the  florist  has  bestowed  upon  it. 


Pansy — Princess  oe-  Wales. 
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Our  rose-shows  and  great  rose  nurseries  afford  ample 
proof  of  what  has  already  been  done  by  hybridising, 
while  every  year  gives  promise  of  further  improvement. 
The  French  have  been  very  successful  in  this  mode  of 
cultivation.  The  great  drawback  to  it  in  our  uncertain 
climate  is  the  difficulty  of  ripening  seed.  Mr.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  to  whom  rose-growers  owe  so  deep  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  has  given  a  list  of  twenty  kinds  from  which 
in  ordinary  seasons  good  seed  may  be  obtained.  They 
are  the  following : — 


IItbeid  Chinese. 
CTienedole. 

Soult. 

Duke  of  Dovoiisliire. 
Ooncral  Allard. 


IIVBRII) 
Peepe.tals. 
Mailauie  Laffay. 
C'ointessc  Duchatcl. 
William  Jesse. 


Rosomexe. 
Gloire  de  Rose* 
uiene. 

Feexcii. 


Uybeid  Boueboxs. 
Athelin. 

Givat  Western. 
Cliarles  Duval. 

Moss. 

Du  Luxembourg. 
Celina. 


ArsTEi.ix  Briar. 
Ilarrisonii. 

Boueboxs. 
Bouquet  de  Flore. 
!^^alonia. 

Ceres. 


Rosa  Muudi. 

Multifloea. 

Russclliana. 

Ayrshire. 

Splendens. 


Supposing,  then,  the  seed  to  be  ripe  and  good  and  to 
have  been  properly  impregnated,  either  naturally  by  the 
different  winged  insects  which  carry  the  pollen  from  plant 
to  plant,  or  artificially  by  the  pollen  of  one  sort  of  rose 
having  been  shaken  over  the  blossoms  of  another  sort,  the 
best  time  for  sowing  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new 
variety  is  in  February  or  March.  The  seed  should  be 
cleared  from  all  pulp  and  husk,  and  soaked  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  chilled  water  before  it  is  put  into  the 
ground.  Seeds  of  the  hardier  sorts  may  be  sown  in  any 
sunny,  sheltered  spot — under  a  wall  with  a  south-east 
aspect  is  perhaps  best ;  but  the  more  tender  sorts  will 
require  the  protection  of  a  cool  frame.  A  mixture  of  leaf 
mould  and  yellow  sandy  loam  is  thebest  soil,  and  whether 
sown  in  pans  or  in  the  open  ground  the  seed  should 
be  covered  about  half-an-inch  deep  with  the  same.  The 
seeds  will  germinate  about  May,  and  young  plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  show  themselves  earlier  or 
later  during  the  summer.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
protect  them  from  insects  and  from  the  scorching  sun, 
and  on  no  account  should  they  be  suffered  to  remain 
long  without  water.  In  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  sufficient  growth,  they  may  be  transplanted 
or  singled  out  into  pots.  We  have  given  these  instruc¬ 
tions  in  detail  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  induced  to  try  experiments  with  roses  and  endeavour 
to  obtain  some  new  varieties.  If  by  any  process  they  are 
enabled  to  solve  the  problem  hitherto  more  unapproach¬ 
able  than  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  and  present  us  with 
a  blue-coloured  rose,  a  fortune  lies  before  them,  for  we 
can  hardly  set  any  limit  to  the  value  of  their  copyright. 
The  processes  by  which  roses  of  the  same  sorts  are  in¬ 
creased  are  in  general  four — suckers,  cuttings,  grafting, 
and  budding. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  send  out  suckers  from  their  roots  ; 
some  kinds,  however,  more  than  others.  If  these  are 
left  they  weaken  and  eventually  destroy  the  parent  plants, 
but  if  separated  in  the  spring  after  they  have  formed  a 
few  rootlets  they  become  distinct  plants,  and  will  bloom 
the  following  year.  In  this  way  common  cabbage  roses, 
moss,  and  damask  roses  are  usually  increased.  Very 


forward  suckers  will  frequently  flower  the  same  season. 
Roses  may  also  be  propcigated  by  cuttings,  and  in  this 
way  also  some  sorts  do  much  better  than  others.  Per¬ 
petual  roses  in  general  take  well,  especially  Chinese  and 
Indian  varieties.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  summer, 
and  autumn  shoots  of  the  year’s  growth,  with  a  bed  of 
last  year’s  wood,  make  the  best  cuttings.  The  new  wood 
should  have  four  or  five  eyes,  two  of  which  should  be 
buried  in  the  soil.  They  may  be  stuck  in  the  open 
ground  ;  but  the  more  tender  sorts  will  require  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  hand-glass  during  winter,  and  all  will  of 
course  strike  more  freely  if  potted  and  placed  in  a  little 
bottom-heat.  We  have  very  successfully  raised  cuttings 
of  many  perpetual  roses  by  taking  them  as  above  di¬ 
rected  early  in  autumn  and  setting  them  close  together 
in  rows  in  a  sloping  direction  in  a  north  border,  leaving 
two  eyes  under  the  soil  and  two  out.  In  this  way,  even 
without  any  protection,  we  have  secured  nice  plants  for 
the  following  autumn. 

Budding  is  the  next  method  of  propagation,  and  one 
which  is  generally  resorted  to,  as  most  gardeners  are 
of  opinion  that  budded  roses  produce  fewer  flowers  than 
those  which  are  grown  on  their  own  roots.  This  may 
be  the  case  with  some  varieties  ;  but  soil  and  treatment, 
in  our  opinion,  have  more  to  do  with  fine  flowers  than 
anything  else.  The  best  stocks  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  budding  are  the  common  dog  rose  (Rosa  ca- 
nina)  of  our  hedges.  The  Boursault  and  Manetti  roses 
also  make  good  stocks,  but  these  must  be  obtained  from 
cuttings.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  tea-scented  and 
Chinese  roses  do  best  on  the  Boursault,  and  that  the 
Manetti  stocks  are  suited  to  roses  where  very  vigorous 
growth  is  desired.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  best 
stocks  are  those  of  about  two  years’  growth  when  the 
bark  is  not  red  or  dark  coloured,  but  of  a  fresh  greenish 
tinge.  July  and  August  are  certainly  the  most  suitable 
months  for  this  operation,  the  most  important  condition 
in  which  is  that  the  bud  and  the  stock  are  in  the  same 
stage  of  vegetation.  Dull  weather  is  best  adapted  for 
budding,  especially  if  the  stocks  are  growing  in  a  very 
open  situation.  The  process  is  so  well  understood  that 
we  need  not  enter  into  details.  A  light  hand,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  a  little  practice,  are  all  that  is  required 
to  make  a  successful  budder,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  who  have  never  tried  it  that  it  is  very  amusing 
work.  There  is  much  interest  in  watching  the  expand¬ 
ing  buds,  which  within  a  month  will  show  signs  either 
of  failure  or  success.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  shoot 
they  must  be  well  secured  with  stakes,  for  the  joints  are 
so  tender  that  without  this  precaution  the  first  strong 
wind  will  often  separate  the  bud  from  the  stock  and  leave 
us  no  reward  for  our  trouble.  We  must  defer  our  re¬ 
marks  upon  grafting  and  other  matters  for  the  present, 
as  we  have  left  but  a  very  limited  space  for  our  monthly 
calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  budding  of  roses,  July  brings  with 
it  the  first  care  of  a  supply  of  bedding  plants  for  the 
next  year.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  wherever  they  can 
be  found,  for  the  earliest  taken  generally  make  the  best 
plants.  Preserve  neatness  by  removing  all  decayed  and 
withering  flowers,  especially  roses,  which  are  so  often 
left  to  litter  the  lawn. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent-garden,  one  of 
the  promised  novelties  has  been  produced,  Gel- 
mim,  the  composition  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski, 
the  appearance  of  which  had  to  undergo  a  week’s  post¬ 
ponement  from  the  data  first  mentioned,  owing  to  the 
indisposition  of  Signor  Cotogni,  the  impersonator  of  one 
of  the  most  responsible  parts.  Performed  before  a 
brilliant  and  fashionable  audience,  willing,  nay,  anxious, 
to  be  pleased,  it  is  still  impossible  to  record  a  genuine 
success  for  the  work.  Written  principally,  as  it  seems, 
to  display  the  exceptional  talents  of  Madame  Caux-Patti 
as  the  heroine,  an  object  which  is  amply  achieved,  Gd- 
iiihia  has  the  misfortune  of  possessing  a  libretto  unusually 
trashy,  and,  though  sensational,  devoid  of  interest ;  the 
music  is  pretty  and  catching,  and  the  instrumentation, 
in  some  parts,  rich  and  effective,  but  there  is  a  striking 
want  of  originality  throughout.  Admirably  sung  and 
acted  by  the  talented  Madame  Patti,  the -interpreter  of 
the  only  female  character,  and  Signori  Naudin,  Cotogni, 
and  Bagagiolo,  it  is,  nevertheless,  improbable  that  Gel- 
mitia  will  retain  a  permanent  hold  on  the  public  taste. 
Better  hopes  are  entertained  of  II  Guarany,  by  the  young 
Brazilian  composer,  Gomez,  the  next  promised  novelty, 
which  may  probably  have  been  produced  by  the  time 
this  appears  in  print.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
the  promised  production  of  Herr  Wagner’s  Lohengrin  is 
postponed  sine  die. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury-lane,  the  old  round 
of  favourite  operas  has  been  given  uninterruptedly,  varied 
only  by  the  revival  of  Cherubini’s  chef-d'oeuvre,  I  due 
Giornati.  The  part  of  the  heroine.  Costanza,  has 
afforded  that  great  and  versatile  artiste,  Mdlle.  Tietjens, 
the  opportunity  of  adding  another  leaf  to  her  laurels. 
Signor  Campanini  has  appeared  on  several  occasions  as 
Manrico  in  II  Trovatore,  and  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and,  by  the  delightful  quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  artistic 
style  of  vocalisation,  increases  each  time  his  fame  and 
popularity.  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson,  too,  has  been 
charming  her  admirers  by  her  impersonations  of  the 
heroines  of  Gounod’s  Faust  and  Verdi’s  Traviata,  to 
both  of  which  she  imparts  much  more  tragic  force  than 
in  previous  seasons.  What  these  characters  gain, 
however,  in  force,  they  lose  in  grace  and  natural 
charm  by  the  change.  The  Swedish  cantatrice's  singing 
is  still  characterised  by  grace  and  refinement  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  Haymarket  continues  the  run  of  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea  to  the  end  of  the  season,  which  will  come  to  a 
temporary  close  for  fourteen  weeks  on  the  Ijth  inst., 
with  the  benefit  of  the  popular  manager.  A  new  come¬ 
dietta,  entitled  Presented  at  Court,  will  be  produced  on 
the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  will  sing. 

At  the  Gaiety,  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dion  Boucicault  in  those  Irish  dramas  with  which  their 
name  and  genius  is  so  closely  associated,  has  drawn 
crowded  houses,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  pieces 
more  beautifully  written  and  constructed  than  The  Col¬ 


leen  Bawn  and  Arrah-na-Pogue  we  may  never  hope  to 
witness.  The  cast,  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  former 
days,  is  by  no  means  an  unworthy  one.  Daddy  O' Do^vd, 
a  new  drama,  by  Mr.  Boucicault,  is  in  rehearsal. 

The  Princess’s,  once  the  great  home  of  the  sen¬ 
sational  and  realistic  drama,  has  reverted  to  a  period 
still  earlier  in  its  history,  when,  under  the  reign  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kean,  the  Shakspearean  school  was  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant,  and  produced  Hamlet  with  Mr.  Fechter  as  the 
representative  of  the  Danish  prince. 

At  the  Lyceum,  Miss  Bateman,  of  Leah  notoriety,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  the  reigning  star.  One- 
character  pieces  seem  the  prevailing  fashion  at  this 
establishment.  A  new  classic  play,  from  the  pen  of 
W.  G.  Wills,  Esq.,  is  announced  for  the  8th  inst. 

The  French  plays  at  the  pretty  little  theatre  in  King- 
street  have  been  unusually  attractive  this  season.  Mdlle. 
Celine  Chaumont,  an  actress  and  singer  of  unusual  talent, 
created  a  marked  sensation  by  her  spirituel  and  vivacious 
style.  She  remained,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and 
Offenbach,  with  his  acknowledged  representative,  Mdlle. 
Schneider,  the  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  now  reigns 
in  her  stead. 

At  the  Queen’s,  Mr.  Richard  I.ee’s  drama  of  Ordeal 
by  Touch  is  withdrawn  after  a  tolerably  successful  run  in 
favour  of  a  new  and  original  domestic  drama,  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Freund,  entitled  The  Undergraduate. 

No  change  as  yet  to  announce  at  the  Strand,  where 
To  Parents  and  Guardians  and  Among  the  Breakers,  with 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  as  the  humorous  representative  of 
Waddilove  and  Babington  Jones,  continue  to  attract 
nightly  crowds ;  the  Vaudeville,  where  London  Assurance 
and  the  mirth-creating  burlesque  of  The  Very  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii  are  as  popular  as  ever ;  or  the  Prince  of  Wales’s, 
where  Money  is  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  public 
favour. 

The  Olympic  is  temporarily  closed,  as  is  the  pretty 
theatre  known  as  the  Opera  Comique,  lately  devoted  to 
its  legitimate  purpose  of  French  comic  opera. 

At  the  Adelphi,  Halliday’s  dramatised  version  of  The 
Miser  s  Daughter  still  remains  the  piece  de  resistance  in 
the  bill  of  mre.  The  new  extravaganza  announced  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Cheltnam. 

The  Globe  is  at  present  tenanted  by  a  French  com¬ 
pany  devoted  to  the  representation  of  opera-bottffe.  Herve’s 
V  CEU  Creve  Is  the  principal  feature  in  the  programme. 
The  same  species  of  entertainment,  though  on  a  more 
extended  and  grander  scale,  is  being  given  also  at 

The  Alhambra,  where  Offenbach’s  opera-houffe  and 
grand  fairy  spectacle  of  Le  Roi  Carotte  is  drawing  crowded 
houses. 

The  Court  has  been  dealing  largely  in  revivals.  Ra/i- 
dall's  Thumb  is  now  succeeded  by  Edward  Falconer’s 
three-act  comedy  of  Extremes.  In  the  burlesque  of 
Christabel,  Mr.  E.  Righton’s  imitation  of  Mr.  H.  Irving, 
in  his  famous  impersonation  of  the  Polish  Jew,  has  been 
the  principal  feature.  The  performance  is  undoubtedly 
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a  clever  one,  however  much  opinions  may  vary  as  to  its 
good  taste. 

The  Royalty  has  changed  hands,  and  passed  from 
those  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Nation  to  a  Miss  Edith  Bertram, 
under  whose  direction  a  new  and  so-called  original 
comedy,  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Neill,  has  been  produced. 
It  is  entitled  Bchemia  and  Belgravia,  and  is  as  brimful 
of  startling  “  situations”  as  its  title  suggests. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  concerts  of  all  sorts,  and 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  all  grades  and  classes,  have  been 
numerous  and  well  attended.  An  admirable  selection 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  given  weekly  at  the 
People’s  Concerts,  under  the  able  direction  cf  Mr. 
Land. 

The  Opera  Concerts  on  Saturday  afternoon  have  had 
the  valuable  services  of  the  troupe  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mapleson,  and  with  Mdlle.  Tietjens  at  its  head. 
All  the  great  and  deservedly  popular  artistes  at  present  in 
town  have,  with  the  exception  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  ap¬ 
peared,  and  been  nuarmly  welcomed  at  these  fashionable 


reunions,  a  season  ago  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  a  series  of 
English  operas  is  now  being  given  in  the  usual  admirable 
and  complete  style.  Mdlle.  Alboni,  the  once  unrivalled 
contralto  of  the  operatic  stage,  reappeared  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  was  received  with 
that  kindly  welcome  always  accorded  by  the  English 
public  to  old  favourites. 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  great  feature  of  the  London 
musical  season  was  the  annual  concei  t  of  Sir  Julius  Bene¬ 
dict  at  the  Floral  Hall,  and  which,  though  it  took  place  on 
the  same  day  as  that  fixed  for  the  grand  military  concert  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  was  fully  and  fashionably  attended. 
All  the  leading  artistes  of  the  neighbouring  great  lyric 
establishment  assisted,  and  sang  their  favourite  and 
familiar  airs.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  long  and 
attractive  programme  was  the  Silver  Wedding  March, 
“  The  Charles  and  Olga,”  the  composition  of  the  bhte- 
ficiare,  who  was  enthusiastically  cheered  on  his  appear¬ 
ance. 


FASHIONS  AND  DRAWING-ROOMS  OF  PARIS  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


ARIS  has  been  fortunate  during  the  vacation  of  the 
Assembly  in  seeing  the  apartments  of  the  Elysee 
at  last  lighted  up  and  the  doors  thrown  open  to  all 
comers,  most  of  whom  the  first  time  were  rather 
foreigners  than  natives  who  were  bold  enough  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  On 
the  second  occasion  our  countrymen  were  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  the  third  reception  was  so  crowded  that 
many  were  refused  admittance,  and  of  course  retired 
furious  at  their  disappointment. 

At  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  men  follow  one  another  like 
sheep — if  one  jumps,  the  rest  crowd  after  him  ;  the 
only  question  is,  who  will  open  the  ball.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  court  perform  that 
function.  We  must  laugh  at  any  price,  even  under  a 
republican  regime,  for  a  republic  it  is  which  now 
shows  us  the  way  both  in  manners  and  fashion.  In  the 
same  way,  under  the  First  Empire,  society,  which  was 
reflected  in  the  family  and  the  entourage  of  the  Great 
Napoleon,  was,  to  say  the  least,  the  reverse  of  strict. 
True  it  is  that  the  men  of  that  day  were  discretion 
itself — perhaps  thanks  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 

With  the  Restoration  this  same  society  became  some¬ 
what  straitlaced,  a  consequence  of  a  reaction  from 
the  preceding  state  of  things,  added  to  the  influence  of 
the  dauphiness’s  austerity. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  society  was  care¬ 
less  and  gay.  Who  could  then  venture  to  predict  the 
fearful  future  impending  on  France,  that  king  being  then 
surrounded,  as  possible  heirs  to  his  crown,  by  no  less 
than  seventeen  sons  and  grandsons,  while  Prince 
Napoleon  was  only  known  to  the  country  for  his 
ridiculous  attempts  at  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne  ? 

I.astly,  under  the  Second  Empire,  it  became - I 


dare  not  say  the  word,  and  I  lay  all  the  responsibility 
on  Rochefort  while  he  was  writing  and  publishing  his 
Lanterne.  We  had  formerly  two  well-defined  regimes 
in  France — aristocracy  and  democracy-,  the  Empire  has 
supplied  us  with  a  third.  Manners  and  morals  have 
experienced  the  effect  of  this  laxity  in  affairs,  as  is  the 
natural  consequence. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  Parisian  saloons,  some  have 
been  thrown  open  lately,  principally  those  of  high 
officials  who  have  chosen  to  follow  the  example  set 
them  by  M.  Thiers  ;  and,  what  seems  almost  incredible. 
Marshal  Bazaine,  who  had  not  ventured  to  risk  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  Elysee,  has  had  the  courage  to  show  himself 
at  court,  accompanied  by  his  young  and  beautiful 
Mexican  wife,  who,  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  reputation 
of  her  too-celebrated  husband,  does  her  utmost  to 
attract  the  attentions  she  considers  her  due,  and  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  coldness  with  which  her  advances  are 
received  everywhere  and  by  every  one  -,  for  instance, 
very  lately  having  gone  out  of  her  way  to  ask  a  lady  in 
a  very  elevated  position,  to  whose  saloon  she  had  the 
entree  in  days  gone  by,  whether  she  had  recommenced 
her  receptions,  “Yes,  madame,”  was  the  dry  reply-, 
“  but  now  I  only  admit  the  visits  of  my  friends,”  and 
she  turned  her  back  in  a  significantly  impertinent  man¬ 
ner.  This  must  have  given  cause  for  reflection  both  to 
husband  and  wife,  as  one  would  have  thought  ;  but 
there  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear,  for 
they  have  not  ceased  their  endeavours  to  push  themselves 
into  society,  for  they  are  even  to  be  seen  at  the  Opera 
in  their  pursuit  of  acquaintance. 

As  for  that  unfortunate  Trochu,  who  becomes  more 
and  more  the  pet  aversion  of  the  Parisians,  he  has  mis¬ 
taken  his  vocation.  Zealot  and  a  great  talker,  he  would 
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have  made  a  good  preacher,  while  he  has  chosen  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  wretched  general,  and  so  it  is  reported  that, 
disgusted  with  men  and  things,  he  is  about  to  leave  the 
Assemblee  and  take  orders.  What  a  much  better  thing 
it  would  have  been  for  us  if  he  had  come  to  this  decision 
a  little  sooner ! 

These  two  men,  whose  names  will  cut  but  a  dismal 
figure  in  future  histories  of  France,  differ  widely  in  their 
nature  ;  yet  if  there  be  any  certainty  in  Lavater’s  system 
the  name  of  traitor  would  be  better  applied  to  Trochu, 
and  the  epithet  incapable  most  fitted  for  Bazaine ;  for 
the  first,  with  his  pale,  thin  face,  downcast  and  restless 
look,  has  the  air  of  a  Tartuffe  ;  while  Bazaine,  short 
but  strong,  looks  a  good  fellow,  though  perhaps  rather 
vulgar,  but  yet  frank  and  honest — in  fact,  he  has  the 
air  of  a  bon-vivant  of  low  degree,  and  nothing  more  ; 
while  under  this  exterior  are  concealed  the  blackest 
soul,  the  most  far-reaching  ambition,  and  most  engross¬ 
ing  love  for  his  wife  that  can  be  conceived,  and  which 
three  dominant  passions  have  led  both  ourselves  and 
France  into  the  horrible  situation  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  to-day,  and  which  first  betrayed  their  own 
existence  in  Mexico  when  he  sacrificed  Maxipiilian, 
whose  crown  he  intrigued  to  place  on  his  own  guilty 
head. 

The  son  of  a  Russian  mother  and  French  father,  the 
marshal  has  inherited  the  bad  passions  of  both  nations 
from  which  he  springs,  and  stirred  by  the  love  he  bears 
his  wife  he  is  capable  of  everything  in  order  to  succeed  to 
rank  and  honours  in  this  world,  and  to  clothe  her  in 
purple  and  gold.  Now,  beyond  the  sea  the  Empire  of 
Mexico,  here  the  Regency  of  France,  are  the  two  dreams 
which  have  flattered  his  imagination,  for  which  he  has 
sacrificed  everything — Maximilian,  ourselves,  and  his 
own  reputation.  Can  we,  then,  be  otherwise  than  im¬ 
patient  to  see  justice  done  on  the  author  of  that  shameful 
capitulation  ? 

It  is  said  confidently  that  M.  Thiers  has  promised 
Prussia  to  be  lenient  towards  him,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  preliminaries,  thanks 
to  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  whose  friend  Bazaine 
had  made  himself.  What  affliction  for  us  if  it  be  true ! 
On  the  subject  of  their  first  interview  a  number  of  stories 
are  told,  in  which  champagne  plays  an  important  part, 
but  yet  a  less  considerable  one  than  that  of  fool, 
played  by  the  marshal,  who  believed  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  Prussian  prince’s  proposals,  who  lulled  him  to 
sleep  with  a  number  of  promises  at  which  he  and  his 
staff  laughed  when  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  un¬ 
happy  army  returned  to  Metz,  whence  he  had  had 
the  shameful  courage  to  escape  by  stealth  to  feast  with 
our  enemies,  while  his  brave  soldiers  were  in  want  of 
bread  and  everything  else. 


But  we  may  as  well  leave  Bazaine  to  his  own  diffl- 
culties  and  turn  again  to  our  poor  city  of  Paris,  which, 
disgusted  with  seeing  that  the  Assemblee  persists  in 
depriving  her  of  her  rank  as  a  capital,  in  spite  of 
M.  Thiers’  attempts  to  the  contrary,  has  again  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  seaport,  but  an  old  idea 
after  all,  but  which  tickles  her  venturesome  disposition  ; 
in  fact,  during  the  First  Empire  there  was  a  very  serious 
project  of  cutting  a  canal  which  was  to  bring  the 
coasters  of  the  Channel,  and  with  them  the  ships  at 
Havre,  into  the  midst  of  Paris.  The  works  were  even 
begun,  but  unfortunately  Napoleon  had  other  things  to 
think  about.  Paris  was  then  compelled  to  put  on 
mourning  for  her  favourite  salt-water  scheme ;  but  it 
seems  there  is  fire  in  its  ashes  still,  and  so,  while  affect¬ 
ing  to  believe  in  nothing,  our  Parisians  finish  by 
believing  in  everything,  especially  in  what  is  absurd. 
They  are  now  constructing  numberless  castles  in  the 
sea  fog  which  they  hope  to  make  us  shortly  breathe. 

We  have  also  the  new  exhibition  of  pictures  to 
engage  our  attention,  and  I  must  confess  I  am  pleased 
that  the  artists  have  treated  the  communist  Courbet 
rightly  when  they  expelled  him  from  among  them,  and 
it  is  giving  a  lesson  to  the  court-martial  which  showed 
Itself  so  absurdly  lenient  to  him,  the  more  so  that  the 
destruction  of  the  column  which  bore  witness  to  our 
past  glories,  at  the  moment  of  our  present  disasters,  was 
a  crime  of  treason  to  the  nation  itself,  which  ought  to 
have  been  punished  by  death  ;  and  is  not  the  nation  a 
mother  who  ought  to  be  loved,  or  at  least  respected, 
and  what  is  the  punishment  for  parricide  among  all 
peoples  ? 

They  say  there  are  some  very  good  pictures  at  this 
exhibition,  particularly  certain  episodes  in  this  last  war 
which  bring  frightful  scenes  before  our  eyes  ;  but  it  is 
also  said  that  one  of  our  painters,  well  known  for  his 
wit,  has  represented  a  scene  in  which  all  the  faces  are 
well-known  portraits  taken  on  the  spot,  representing 
the  plundering  of  a  house  by  the  Prussians,  who  carried 
off  before  his  face  ornamental  furniture  and  works  of 
art  from  his  country  residence,  situate  near  Ville 
d’Avray,  formerly  frequented  much  by  our  poets  and 
artists,  but  where  now  our  enemies  have  carried  ruin 
with  them.  But  M.  Thiers,  dreading  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  our  conquerors,  and  very  particular 
about  criticism  as  it  seems,  has  required  that  this  picture 
shall  not  be  sent  to  the  exhibition.  It  will  consequently 
be  shown  in  some  place  where  every  one  will  crowd  to 
look  at  it — the  more  so  that  the  admission  to  see  it  will 
be  fifty  centimes,  and  the  amount  will  be  added  to  the 
subscription  which  has  been  raised  to  restore  the 
cottages  burned  and  destroyed  by  these  gentlemen. 
This  is  but  a  very  fair  ret.'iliation  after  all. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSANVILLE. 
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,  Tlie  Sailor’s  Return.  Song.  Words  by  Matthias  Barr.  Mosic  by 
J.  L.  Hatton.  Written  expressly  for,  and  sung  by,  Mr.  Santley. 
(Pablished  by  Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  (Jreat  Marlborough-street.) — The 
words  of  this  song  are  written  by  the  very  clever  poet,  Mr.  Barr, 
whose  poems  for  children  have,  through  their  simplicity  and  refine¬ 
ment,  gained  such  immense  popularity,  and  are  quite  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  previously  written  by  this  talented  gentleman.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hatton’s  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  music, 
which  is  in  this  case  particularly  effective. 

The  Word  and  the  Look.  Song.  Words  by  Matthias  Barr.  Music 
by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  (Published  by  Keith,  Prowse,  and  Co.,  48, 
Cheapside.)— The  words  of  this  song  are  very  beautiful,  the  air  is  full 
of  tenderness  and  feeling,  but  altogether  we  think  Mr.  Macfarren 
might  have  treated  his  theme  better  as  far  as  the  accompaniment  is 
ooncemed.  There  is  a  very  visible  straining  after  effect  which  mars 
the  simplicity  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by,  and  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with,  the  words.  Notwithstanding  this  fault,  the  song,  sung 
by  an  artiste,  would  become  extremely  popular. 

Like  a  Summer  Shower.  Song.  Words  by  Mary  MacDermott. 
Music  by  Alfred  Plumpton.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266, 
Kegent-street.) — The  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
and  the  metro  of  the  poetry  is  particularly  good.  The  music  is  of 
average  qnabty,  and  certainly  not  quite  up  to  Mr.  Plumpton’s  standard 
of  merit. 

The  Ebh  and  Flow.  Words  by  Rea.  Music  by  Alfred  Plumpton. 
Dedicated  to  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Mary  Adelaide.  Princess 
of  Teck.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) — 
This  is  decidedly,  both  as  regards  words  and  music,  one  of  the  very 
prettiest  ballads  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  The  words 
arc  so  good  that,  were  it  not  for  the  demands  on  our  space,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  quote  them  ;  the  mosic  is  full  of  expression,  charming 
in  its  simplicity,  and  particularly  suited  in  air  and  accompaniment  to 
the  words. 

The  Last  Word  at  the  Oate.  Song.  Words  by  Miss  Clara  Lond. 
Music  by  C.  H.  R.  Marriott.  (Published  by  Duff  and  Stewart,  147, 
Oxford-street.) — The  music  of  this  song  is  beautiful,  and  well  adapted 
in  air  and  accompaniment  to  the  words,  which,  by  the  way,  might  be 
better.  Mr.  Marriott  is  more  generally  known  as  the  talented  com¬ 
poser  of  a  great  deal  of  dance  music,  but  this  song  proves  that  as  a 
master  of  his  art  he  is  well  able  to  adapt  himself  to  any  branch  of 
his  profession. 

The  Summer  Birds  are  Singing.  Song.  Words  by  W.  W.  L. 
Music  by  Ed.  Reyloff.  (Published  by  Duff  and  Stewart,-i47,  Oxford- 
street.) — The  words  of  this  song  are  decidedly  good,  although  the 
composer  in  setting  them  to  music  has  repeated  the  last  lines  of  each 
verse  twice  where  once  would  have  sufficed.  The  music  is  very 
charming,  two  or  three  effective  changes  being  introduced  in  the  air 
and  accompaniment.  It  is  in  the  key  of  C,  and  is  simple  and  effective. 

The  Worker.  Song.  Words  by  Frederick  Weatherly.  Music  by 
Charles  Gounod.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll  place, 
Regent-street.) — The  words  of  thir  song  are  exceedingly  good,  and  are 
set  to  music  in  M.  Gounod’s  best  style.  The  song,  though  mournful 
in  tendency,  at  the  same  time  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  be  easily 
rang  by  an  amateur  of  ordinary  talent. 

On  the  Water.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.) — This  composi¬ 
tion  deserves  everything  in  the  way  of  praise  that  can  be  said  of  it,  as 
it  combines  a  freshness  with  its  simplicity  which  renders  it  exceedingly 
charming.  The  low  price,  too,  at  which  it  is  published  will  no  doubt 
greatly  assist  its  becoming  more  quickly  known  and  more  generally 
popular. 

Among  the  Hills.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.) — This  is 
another  very  pretty  piece  of  Mr.  Goddard’s,  and  has  several  runs 
which  are  particularly  pleasing,  and  will  produce  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  player  to  run  “  among  the  hills”  many  times  o’er. 

Mountain  Melody.  Pianoforte  piece.  Composed  by  Horton  C. 
Allison.  (Published  by  Weekes  and  Co.,  16,  Hanover-street,  Regent- 
street.) — A  sparkling  composition,  full  of  beautiful  harmony,  and  not 
too  difficult. 


Les  Sylphes.  Valsc  brillante.  By  Henry  Gothard.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.) — This  is  really 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a“valse  hrillante,"  but  the  composer 
surely  must  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  Fav.st  Waltz,  of  which 
this  appears  to  be  a  second  edition. 

A  Lay  of  the  Early  Spring.  Song.  Words  by  Miss  Horace  Smith. 
Music  by  Charles  Gounod.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4, 
Argyll-place.  Regent-street.) — Monsieur  Gounod  is  always  very  happy 
in  writing  music  which,  in  both  air  and  accompaniment,  is  suggestive 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  A  Lay  of  Early  Spring  is  another 
instance  of  this  fact,  the  music  being  exceedingly  sweet  and  fresh,  and 
the  words  good. 

Maid  of  Athens.  Words  by  Lord  Byron.  Music  by  Charles 
Gounod.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent- 
street.)— It  may  be  considered  peculiar  taste  on  our  part,  but  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  this  setting  by  M.  Gounod  of  Lord  Byron’s  well- 
known  poem  unequal  in  merit  to  the  much -hackneyed  one  of  Mr. 
H.  R.  Allen.  It  is  in  this  case  possibly  more  uncommon  in  style,  but 
there  is  less  verve  and  sweetness. 

See  the  Clouds  are  Gently  Breaking.  Words  by  Charles  Squier. 
Music  by  C.  Fox.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent- 
street.)  The  words  and  music  of  this  song  arc  of  the  ordinary  tj-pc 
of  English  ballads,  without  a  single  feature  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  mass  of  ballads  continually  being  published. 

The  White  Plume.  Song.  Words  by  J.  P.  Douglas.  Music  by 
Arthur  S.  Sullivau.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  166,  Regent- 
street.) — Published  in  the  key  of  C  for  baritone  or  contralto,  and  in 
D  for  tenor  or  soprano.  The  words  of  this  song  are  fairly  written, 
and  the  music  is  also  tolerably  good,  although  it  is  by  no  moans 
worthy  of  the  name  with  which  it  is  associated.  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
apparently  written  too  much  of  late,  as  a  great  deal  bears  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  sounds  like  having  been  “  written  in  haste.” 

Laura  Waltzes.  By  G.  H.  Richardson.  (Published  by  Charles 
Jeffreys,  57,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  W.) — This  is  a  capital  set 
of  waltzes,  and  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  waltzing. 
There  is  a  delicacy  of  expression  which  pervades  throughout  all  Mr. 
Richardson’s  compositions,  which  is  apparent  here.  The  title-page  is 
beautiful,  having  a  well-executed  lithographic  portrait,  rendered 
doubly  attractive  by  a  very  rich  background. 

Ever  the  Same.  A.  E.  I.  Ballad.  Words  by  Alfred  B.  Emanuel. 
Music  by  G.  H.  Richardson.  4th  edition.  (Published  by  A.  B. 
Emanuel,  27,  Somorford-grove,  Stoke  Newington,  N.) — This  song  we 
perceive  by  the  title-page  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition,  a  fact 
which  almost  speaks  for  itself.  Ever  the  Same  has  already  been 
recommended  by  us,  and  we  can  only  repeat  that  recommendation  by 
saying  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  good  English 
ballads.  ^ 

Sea-Song.  Melody  for  the  Piano,  dedicated  to  Charles  Halle,  Esq . 
Composed  by  Horton  C.  Allison.  (Published  by  Weekes  and  Co., 
16,  Hanover-street,  Regeut-street.) — 'rhis  is  another  piece  by  the 
talented  Mr.  Allison,  whose  compositions  are  now  becoming  so  very 
deservedly  popular.  The  Sea-Song  is  in  stylo  quite  classical,  yet 
withal  simple,  although  brilliant  and  effective. 

Parting  Song.  Composed  by  F.  Warner.  Words  in  English  as 
well  as  in  the  original  German,  Ade  mein  Schatz.  (Published  by 
Brewer  and  Co.,  23,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.) — This  is  a  pleasing 
composition,  and  one  which  does  not  require  much  study  to  learn. 
The  accompaniment  is  flowing,  and  well  suits  the  air  and  words.  In 
translation  from  the  German  the  words  necessarily  lose  much  of  their 
beauty,  but  as  a  translation  the  verses  are  good. 

Flow’ret  of  the  Heart.  Song.  Words  by  E.  C.  Hampton;  music 
by  G.  A.  Osborne.  (Published  by  Brewer  and  Co.,  23,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within.)— This  is  a  really  good  song,  both  as  regards  words 
and  mosic,  the  change  in  the  last  verse,  with  the  slow  movement  in 
the  accompaniment,  introducing  a  rather  novel  and  very  pretty  effect. 

Sunshine.  Valse  do  Salon.  By  F.  Eavestaff.  (Published  by  E.  F. 
Eavestaff,  17,  Sloaue-street,  S.W.)  — This  is  an  exceedingly  good  set  of 
waltzes,  and,  as  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  quite  original,  which  is 
saying  a  groat  deal  in  these  days.  The  title  indicates  a  brightness 
which  we  also  find  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  music  itself. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  sabjcct  must  be  addressed — 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

IFartcicfe  House,  Paternoster  Roiv, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.O. 

1386.  Who  will  give  North  of  Scotland  old  floss  silks  of  all 
colours  ?  A  liberal  excbange  if  they  can  bo  given  soon,  as  a  piece  of 
work  lias  to  bo  finished.  Address  with  Editor. 

13S7.  Penelope  has  3i  yards  of  point  lace,  si  inches  wide,  and 
8<inare  bodice  trimming  to  match ;  valued  at  3  guineas ;  would  take 
£2.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

13SS.  E.  T.  B.  makes  tatted  edgings,  from  3d.  per  yard ;  lovely 
point  lace  sprays,  butterflies,  Ac.,  from  is. ;  rovers  collar,  5s.  6d. 
Patterns  sent  for  stamp.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Post-office,  Teignmouth, 
Devon. 

13S9.  Ayr  has  a  handsome  parasol  cover  (tatting),  2  j-arJs  of  point 
lace,  li  inches  ;  both  new.  Would  sell  lace  for  7R. ;  cover,  los.  Gilt 
comb  with  5  balls ;  cost  ys.  6d. ;  worn  twice  ;  would  take  4a. 

1390.  Estelle  has  a  pretty  silver  brooch,  set  with  coloun-d  pebbles, 
33.  6d.  Address  with  Editor. 

1391.  Edna  will  work  any  number  of  paper  rosettes  ;  valnc,  sd.  per 
dozen. 

1392.  B.  Minor  has  received  a  note  from  C.  Sharp,  but  without 
address. 

1393.  A  SMALL  number  of  ladies  having  formed  a  committee  for  the 
sales  and  exchanges  of  dress,  laces,  jewellery,  sealskin  jackcl;s,  and 
other  furs,  are  able  to  offer  some  rather  exceptional  bargains ;  for 
further  particulars  apply  to  K.  K.,  Post-office,  *6,  Oxford-street,  W. 

1 394.  Rose  makes  very  pretty  light  Shetland  shawls,  at  63. ; 
“which  are  very  useful  during  the  croquet  season.’’  Also  necker¬ 
chiefs  of  the  same  material,  any  colours.  Address  with  Editor. 

•305-  Frances  wants  a  good  coloured  silk  dress  or  brocade.  Would 
give  in  exchange  new  stylish  bonnets  or  hats,  or  part  cash. 

1396.  Mary  and  Eliza  have  very  pretty  crochet  and  tatted  edgings, 
from  3d.  a  yard;  tatted  collars,  crochet  and  tatted  antimacassars, 
wool  mats.  Patterns  and  prices  sent  to  choose  from.  Would  be  glatl 
of  any  orders.  [You  have  forgotten  to  send  address.] 

1397.  Fairy  makes  pretty  box  pincushions  for  the  toilette-table, 

Dolly  Varden  caps,  and  real  lace  ties ;  in  any  colour.  Address  with 
Editor.  ' 

1398.  Moonlight  has  real  pearls  and  imitation,  strong  work ;  orna¬ 
ments  for  head,  brooches,  bracelets,  earrings,  Ac. ;  also  in  real  coral 
and  black  plain  and  cut  beads.  Would  be  glad  to  take  orders. 
Private  address  with  the  Editor. 

1399.  E.  J.  A.  has  four  South  American  silver  fox-skins,  and  one 
Binall  tiger-skin.  Would  take  £3  los.  in  money  or  articles  of  e<iual 
value  in  exchange.  Address  with  Editor. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE, 

*»*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
imint  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoso  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
tliose  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
nmst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


E.  C.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  would  feel  so  grateful  if  some  of 
the  subscribers  would  kindly  give  her  a  suggestion  for  servants’ 
dinners,  which  part  of  honsekeeping  puzzles  her  immensely,  as  she  is 
obliged  to  study  economy  in  her  mdnage.  E.  C.  has  only  two  female 
domestics,  and  she  and  her  family  (consisting  of  her  husband,  a  son, 
and  two  daughters)  dine  at  six  o’clock,  rarely  having  a  joint  or  anything 
large  enough  to  go  over  for  the  servants’  dinner.  On  Sunday  the 
dinner  hour  is  one  o’clock,  and  then  there  is  a  joint,  either  a  piece  of 
beef  or  leg  of  mutton,  which  the  whole  family  dine  off.  E.  C.  has 
fr.-qncntly  given  her  servants  mutton-chops,  but  finds  they  are  expen¬ 


sive  and  unprofitable,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  necks  of  mutton; 
therefore  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  fn)m  experienced  house¬ 
keepers  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Altisidora  says— “  I  have  some  very  old  pictures  (oil  paintings), 
some  of  which  are  dirty.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  or 
some  of  your  correspondents  could  tell  mo  of  someway  to  clean  them. 
I  trust  my  request  is  not  too  late  for  insertion  in  your  July  ‘  Conver¬ 
sazione,’  as  I  should  bo  glad  to  obtain  an  early  answer.’’ 

Amy  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  will  be  greatly 
obliged  if  he  will  inform  her  where,  in  London,  she  can  obtain,  by 
sending,  Thomson’s  corsets,  as  she  has  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
size  she  requires  in  the  country.  Iler  waist  is  16  inches.  Also  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  forward  the  size  round  the  chest  os  well  as  the  waist 
measure.  She  has  hitherto  had  her  corsets  made  to  order,  but  is 
desirous  of  trying  Thomson’s  from  seeing  them  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  The  Art  of  Figure  Training.  She  is  desirous  of  improving 
her  figure  by  wearing  the  best  corsets.  [Of  Sirs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Oxford- 
circus,  Regent-street;  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  37,  Piccadilly.  2.  Very 
ii\juriou8  to  the  health.] 

A.  M.  F.  asks — “By  prepaj-ment  could  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lishwo.man's  Domestic  Magazine  sent  direct  from  the  office  ?  Wliat 
would  be  the  price  per  annum,  including  postage  to  Australia  f 
[Price  per  annum,  includiug  postage,  £1  4s.] 

Simla  writes — “  I  have  received  the  four  letters  received  by  you  for 
me  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  in  your  Magazine  of  October  last ;  pleasa 
accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  forwarding  them  to  me. 
I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  in  your  next  number  thank 
the  ladies  who  have  answered  my  letter  in  my  name  (Simla).  Since 
I  wrote  it,  I  am  glad  to  say,  circumstances  have  changed  sufficiently 
to  make  it  possible  that  my  husband  may  return  to  England  with  me 
next  winter,  in  which  case  the  regimental  depot  must  bo  our  place  of 
residence.  P.S. — 1  cannot  resist  thanking  Silkworm  fur  mentioning 
to  your  readers  the  ‘  London’  Restaurant.  From  what  she  writes  it 
must  be  exactly  the  sort  of  place  I  and  many  ladies  of  my  aciiuaiut- 
anee  have  ever  felt  the  wont  of  in  town.  I  shall  certainly  pay  it  a 
visit  on  my  return  home.’’ 

Stanley  IIope  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will 
inform  him  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine 
where  ho  can  obtain  a  book  with  information  respecting  marriage 
laws  and  settlements  in  Scotland  similar  to  Becton’s  Handbook  to 
English  Law.  [There  is  no  such  work  published.] 

Maggie  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  or  any  of  the  subscribers  could  inform 
her  where  she  could  obtain  the  second  and  third  series  of  Mrs.  Gan- 
gain’s  knitting  books  ?  An  answer  will  much  oblige. 

Miss  G.  Do  not  rely  upon  untried  recipes.  Apply  at  once  to  Mr. 
Douglas,  21,  Now  Bond-street,  who  will  give  you  advice  gratis  about 
your  hair. 

Nellie  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  ho  would  kindly 
tell  her  in  the  next  month’s  “  Conversazione’’  if  the  Oriza  perfumery 
is  to  be  obtained  in  London,  and  if  so,  whore  ?  Also  what  is  the 
price  of  the  Oriza  Acidulc  Toilet  Water  and  the  Noisette  Paste  T 
[Of  Atkinson,  perfumers.  Bond-street.  Wo  do  not  know  the  price.] 

Miss  Fanny  Burke  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  would  kindly  toll  her  where 
she  could  get  a  sealskin  jacket  lengthened.  Miss  F.  Burke  has  a 
very  good  jacket,  but  it  is  rather  short ;  she  would  like  to  get  about 
throe  inches  added  to  it ;  could  they  do  it  without  showing  any 
joining  ?  [Yes.]  And  what  would  bo  the  cost  ?  [This  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fur.  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co.,  Oxford-street, 
will  do  this  well  for  you.] 

M.  G.  asks  us  to  insert  the  following  remarks : — “  I  am  pleased  to 
see  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  are 
thinking  of  something  besides  personal  appearance.  One  would  think, 
judging  from  the  usual  tone  of  the  Conversazione,  an  Englishwoman’s 
highe.st  ambition  w.is  a  well-cultivated  figure  and  elegant  feet.  I  hope 
and  believe  this  is  not  the  case.  One  of  the  groat  topics  of  the  day  is 
‘  Woman’s  Rights.’  It  seems  to  mo  it  is  not  political  power,  platform 
cloqnence,  surgical  skill,  or  great  erudition  the  women  of  the  present 
day  are  in  want  of,  but  common  sense ;  let  them  bo  more  practical 
and  business-like  to  enable  them  to  fill  their  present  sphere  better, 
road  more  sensible  books,  and  understand  what  they  read,  they  would 
then  be  companions  to  sensible  men,  not — as  I  fear  many  are — only 
gilt  drawing-room  ornaments,  that  with  age  tarnish  and  are  useless. 
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1  esteem  it  a  grievous  fault  of  Uic  present  age  tliat  girls  are  crammed 
with  accomplishments  which  they  only  learn  superficially,  and  no 
time  or  care  is  bestowed  on  the  more  solid  branches  of  education ;  and 
when  they  leave  the  schoolroom  they  road  sentimental  tales  when 
they  should  be  adding  to  their  knowledge,  consult  their  mirrors  in¬ 
stead  of  cookery  books,  and  think  it  the  great  object  in  life  to  get  a 
lover.  If  girls  would  only  be  more  economical  and  managing,  more 
men  would  marry,  and  others  would  not  liave  to  wait  till  they  had 
money  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  extravagance  wives  so  often  indulge  in.” 

C.  W.  writes — “  I  am  glad  that  the  question  of  ladies’  cluiussiire  has 
again  found  a  place  in  your  columns,  and  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  the  result  of  some  observation,  on  the  subject.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  feet,  and  the  same  treatment  should  scarcely  be 
adopted  for  all ;  for  instance,  a  large  foot  requires  a  rather  tight  or 
closely-fitting  shoe  or  boot;  a  flat  foot  is  improved  by  high  heels  and 
steel  spring,  as  in  the  Flexura  boot.  In  both  these  cases  the  boot 
gives  the  shape  to,  and  improves,  the  foot ;  but  when  a  lady  has  a 
small  and  pretty  foot,  it  is  of  less  importance  that  the  boot  should  be 
very  close-fitting  than  that  it  should  bo  well  made.  If  the  foot  is 
small  already,  a  tight  boot  may  possibly  produce  corns;  it  will 
certainly  add  nothing  to  the  appearance,  for  in  this  case,  as  opposed  to 
the  other  named  above,  it  is  the  foot  which  gives  shape  and  beauty  to 
the  boot.  In  order  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  better  to  wear  boots  or  shoes  a  very  little  longer  than  the 
foot,  though  ■  perhaps  not  broader  than  is  actually  required.  Its 
symmetry  would  then  appear  through  the  form  assumed  by  the  upper 
leather  of  the  boot,  and  the  two  or  three  slight  creases  which  would 
show  themselves  at  the  toe  would  mark  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  be 
infinitely  prettier  than  the  white  dots  and  stitching  which  used  to  be 
‘  tattooed’  on  the  tips  of  ladies’  boots.  This  style  of  wearing  them 
would,  however,  only  be  adapted  for  the  thin  kid  and  other  light 
styles  now  so  much  in  vogue.” 

M.  R.  writes—"  Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
kindly  give  me  some  information  on  two  or  three  points,  i.  Can 
foreign  pastel  coloured  chalks  be  procured  in  London,  and  of  whom, 
and  are  tliey  expensive  ?  [rtf  all  good  artist’s  colour  shops.]  2. 
Where  can  I  get  a  white  Shetland  shawl  well  repaired  and  cleaned, 
and  at  moderate  price?  [Mrs.  Treadwin,  Exeter.]  3.  Will  you  say 
whether  the  remedy  for  rheumatism,  &c.,  invented  by  Cre-Fydd,  and 
mentioned  in  a  former  number,  is  really  good,  and  if  so,  where  can  it 
be  procured  ?  [It  is  really  most  excellent.  By  order  of  all  chemists.] 
I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Silkworv  for  recommending  Thomson’s 
glove-fitting  corsets ;  they  are  more  comfortable  than  any  I  ever  tried. 
Still,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  one  great  defect :  they  are  cut  so  low 
in  the  back,  that  a  part  very  susceptible  to  cold,  just  below  the 
shoulder-blades,  is  greatly  exposed,  and  for  that  reason  they  seem  to 
me  quite  unsuitable  for  winter  wear.  Also,  I  wish  that  the  unbreak- 
able.stecls  were  used  for  the  glove-fitting  corsets ;  one  of  the  front 
steels  in  the  pair  I  have  snapped  very  quickly.  I  shall  read  with 
much  interest  the  ‘  Hints  on  Housekeeping,’  but  I  must  say  that  the 
lady  who  writes  them  is  very  fortunate  if  she  possesses  a  cook  and 
housemaid  who  will  rise  at  lialf-past  five  a.m.,  and  who  will  sweep, 
dust,  and  wash  up  in  the  early  morning  without  supervision ;  also  a 
servant  who  considers  going  to  a  night  school  in  the  light  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  is  a  phenomenon  indeed  !” 

Wfli:,  the  Silkworm  bo  so  very  kind  as  to  answer  the  following 
questions  to  An  Ignorant  rtNE  in  July  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  ?  1.  How  long  must  mourning  be  worn  for  an  uncle,  and 
what  kind  of  material  ?  [Throe  months ;  black,  no  crape.]  Could  black 
cambric  bo  worn  for  morning  dross  ?  [Yes.]  -is  Ignorant  rtxE 
suffers  dreadfully  from  heat,  and  lives  in  a  very  dusty  village,  where 
everythiig  gets  ruined  by  dust ;  may  black  grenadine  be  worn  for 
evening  over  low  black  silk  ?  [Yes.] 

An  Anglo-Indian  writes—"  Madam, — .is  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  Magazine  for  nearly  ten  years,  I  hope  yon  will  oblige  me  by 
kindly  inserting  my  remarks  in  your  ‘  Conversazione.’  I  dare  say 
others  besides  myself  have  felt  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
scanty  instructions  you  now  give  for  copying  your  full-sized  patterns. 
It  may  be  easy  for  people  in  England,  who  constantly  see  the  fashions 
in  vogue,  to  copy  them,  but  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  in  up- 
oountry  stations  in  the  colonies,  never  visiting  a  shop  for  years,  they 
are  quite  impracticable.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  should  always 
give  with  a  pattern  the  quantities  of  material  and  trimming  required, 
also  mentionixg  a  choice  of  trimmings,  with  full  instructions  for 


amateur  dressmakers  to  copy  the  patterns.  In  the  -\pril  number 
there  are  pretty  patterns  of  a  casa^jue  and  fichu,  but  I  camiot  call  the 
three  lines  notice  of  the  casaquo  iiKstructions,  as  they  give  no  help. 
In  the  paper  pattern  Fig.  0  is  quite  unintelligible.  The  back  of  the 
casaque  appears  in  the  picture  to  be  looped  up,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  or  where  No.  6  is  to  be  sewn.  Also,  sometimes  the  tout  ensemble 
of  a  pattern  is  not  given  with  it  at  all,  but  in  a  liack  number  (as  in 
June,  July,  1871),  surely  it  might  easily  be  reprinted  to  accompany  the 
pattern.  If  you  wi'.l  kindly  give  some  hints  how  the  casaquo  should 
be  made  you  will  greatly  oblige.”  [The  casaque  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  as  each  part  is  lettered  where  it  joins,  and  the  small  basques 
are  marked  for  the  pleats,  so,  on  referring  to  the  illustration,  wo  should 
think  any  one  could  make  it.  It  is  looped  up  with  a  narrow  strap  13 
inches  long,  and  sewn  about  5  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  then  to 
the  waist ;  the  side-piecq  from  the  waist  under  the  arm  is  gathered 
into  the  front ;  this  is  also  very  clearly  shown  in  the  engiuving.  Fig.  0 
is  the  front  oi  fichu,  therefore  cannot  be  sewn  to  casaque,  as  it  is 
another  pattern.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  both  given  in 
the  pages,  not  on  the  sheet.] 

Vi.VEs  IN  THE  Open  Air. — It  is  said  at  the  comraeneement  of  these 
remarks  that  grapes  cannot  be  grown  suecessfully  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country;  nevertheless,  in  favourable  situations,  with  genial 
seasons,  a  fair  sample  of  fruit  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  obtained, 
although  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  fruit  grown  imder  gloss. 
Moreover,  the  vine  is  so  very  easy  to  manage  out  of  doors  that  there 
are  few  people  who  could  not  grow  it,  and  but  few  cottages  where  a 
suitable  wall  may  not  be  found.  Soil,  pruning,  and  training,  us 
already  detailed,  will  apply  to  cither  indoor  or  outdoor  culture ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  rules  laid  down  need  not  be  so  strictly  observed, 
because  the  vine  is  in  a  more  natural  condition.  The  young  wood 
must  be  trained  close  to  the  wall  as  it  progres.ses  in  growth,  and 
lightly  syringing  the  foliage  in  the  evenings  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer  will  bo  beneficial,  but  it  must  not  be  done  when  tlie  air  is 
damp  and  cold,  nor  while  the  vines  are  in  bloom.  When  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  large  enough  to  be  well  distinguished,  the  berries  should  bo 
thinned;  this  must  bo  done  carefully,  or  those  intended  to  rcmuiii 
may  be  much  damaged.  Towards  autumn  a  little  of  the  foliage  may 
be  removed  from  aromid  the  fruit  to  admit  more  light,  for  the  benefit 
of  both  fruit  and  wood.  Well  grown  and  matured  wood  this  season  is 
a  good  indication  of  a  crop  of  fruit  the  next.  When  the  fimit  is  ripe, 
or  a  little  before,  it  should  l>e  protected  by  some  thin  light  material 
from  the  birds,  &c.  Winter  pruning  should  be  performed  as  soon  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  as  convenient.  Varieties  adapted  for  open-air 
cultimtion  are  numerous ;  I  shall  name  six :  White— Royal  Muscadine, 
Early  Summer  Frontignan,  and  Stillward’s  Sweetwater;  Black- 
Early  Black  Frontignan,  Esperione,  and  Miller’s  Burgundy. — The 
Gardener^ s  Maga-Ane. 

How  TO  HAVE  Cinerarias  in  Bloom  in  the  .\utlmn.— Those 
who  require  cinerarias  for  early  flowering  must  sow  the  seed  in  May 
or  early  in  June.  There  is  an  important  reason  for  early  sowing, 
which  perhaps  many  young  cultivators  may  not  quite  understand.  It 
is  this  :  unless  you  have  strong  healthy  plants  with  their  pots  full  of 
roots  by  the  end  of  September,  they  will  not  flower  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year ;  whereas  hy  sowing  early  and  shifting  the 
plants  on  during  the  summer  as  fast  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
they  will  commence  flowering  by  the  beginning  of  November.  At 
least  I  find  no  difficulty  in  having  them  in  bloom,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  one  else  should  do  so,  if  they  follow  the  directions  I  propose 
giving.  It  is  very  important  that  they  should  show  their  flower-spikes 
by  the  end  of  September.  They  require  a  much  longer  period  to 
come  into  flower  in  the  autumn  months  than  in  the  early  spring.  To 
all  appearance  the  plants  may  be  quite  as  forward  and  the  temperature 
may  be  the  same,  but  they  will  not  progress  so  fast  as  they  do  in  the 
spring,  and  they  can  only  be  induced  to  flower  satisfactorily  by  having 
the  pots  full  of  roots  early,  so  as  to  leave  them  nothing  to  do  but  to 
support  the  leaves  they  have  already  made  and  the  flower-spike ;  and 
then  the  cultivator  can  force  them  into  flower  by  means  of  constant 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  I  have  flowered  them  even  earlier  than 
November  by  sowing  in  March  and  planting  them  out  in  a  rich  soil 
under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall  all  the  summer,  and  lifting  them 
early  in  September ;  but  I  found  they  suffered  by  being  potted  up 
from  the  border,  and  lost  many  of  their  best  leaves,  which  of  course 
disfigured  many  of  the  largest  specimens.  Otherwise)  the  planting 
out  system  has  the  advantages  of  requiring  less  labour  and  an  earlier 
snpply  of  flowers. — The  Oardener^s  Magazine. 
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Lennon,  who  hated  me  because  I  had  had  the  courage 
to  serve  him  in  spite  of  himself.  I  knew  that  he  dealt  in 
base  insinuations,  and  lightened  his  petty  ignoble  life  by 
retailing  the  current  scandals,  or  concocting  new  ones 
of  his  own.  He  had  no  character  to  lose,  and  would 
fain  have  seen  others  as  ill-provided  as  himself.  So 
that,  on  reflection,  it  struck  me  as  possible  that  Major 
Lennon  had  been  the  one  to  bias  Dr.  Chalmers’s  mind 
against  me.  And  I  preferred  to  believe  that  it  might  be 
him,  especially  as  his  cruel  malice  had  been  so  signally 
defeated. 

All  this  while  I  had  not  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
encounter  Gretchen.  I  was  wondering  why,  when 
Aunt  Geena  happened  to  mention  casually  that  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed  with  a  slight  nervous  attack,  caused 
by  reaction  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  last 
few  months.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  attending  her,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  perfect  rest,  port  wine  ad  libitum,  tonics,  and 
beef-tea. 

“  All  of  which  she  shall  certainly  have,”  said  Aunt 
Geena  cordially.  “  There  never  was  such  an  invaluable 
servant  as  Gretchen.” 

“  You  didn’t  always  think  so,”  I  ventured  to  say. 

“  True  ;  but  I  am  wiser  now.  Gretchen  carried  her 
devotion  so  far  as  even  to  take  the  credit  of  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  faults  ;  and  this  for  a  woman  whose  character  was 
her  bread  seems  to  me  a  splendid  example  of  courage 
and  self-abnegation.” 

“We  never  know  what  people’s  motives  are,”  I 
answered,  rather  truculently,  for  any  praise  of  Gret¬ 
chen  was  specially  odious  to  me. 

“  That  I  never  trouble  myself  about  unless  their  cha¬ 
racter  leads  me  to  suspect  them.  Actions  may  generally 
be  trusted,  according  to  my  experience.” 

“  Would  you  have  put  faith  in  Judas’s  kiss,  then  ?” 

“  You  are  begging  the  question,  l.ucy.  Judas  was 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GREVILLE  went  up  to  town  the  evening  of  the 
funeral,  but  he  had  a  long  interview  with  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  before  he  left.  The  latter  still  kept  his  suspicion  of 
foul  play,  although,  as  Aunt  Geena  took  care  to  inform 
me,  he  fully  exonerated  me  from  the  charge,  considering 
that  the  firmness  and  dignity  of  conduct  I  had  displayed 
could  have  arisen  only  from  perfect  innocence  or 
hardened  guilt.  Greville  was  good  enough  to  suggest 
that  my  youth  protected  me  from  the  latter  imputation, 
and  Dr.  Chalmers  admitted  that  it  seemed  to  him  morally 
and  physically  impossible  that  a  girl  of  my  age  should 
have  been  able  to  disguise  her  feelings  so  completely, 
supposing  she  had  been  burdened  with  the  weight  of  a 
terrible  crime. 

Aunt  Geena  was  evidently  proud  of  Greville  that  he 
had  upheld  me.  To  me  it  was  a  grievous  humiliation 
to  be  defended  against  a  man’s  conscience  and  secret 
belief.  However,  I  agreed  with  my  aunt  that  Dr. 
Chalmers,  having  no  proof  or  well-grounded  conviction 
as  to  the  cause  of  Constance’s  death,  had  no  right  to  have 
spoken  his  conjectures  aloud,  and  engendered  mistrust 
and  ill-will  amongst  us.  Why  he  had  fastened  upon 
me  as  the  possible  murderer  was  a  mystery  to  us  both. 
We  could  not  understand  M'hat  process  of  reasoning  had 
brought  about  the  selection.  He  could  not  know  that 
I  had  ever  loved  Greville.  And  if  he  had  been  as  sure 
of  this  as  I  was  myself,  it  was  not  a  necessary  inference 
that  I  had  killed  his  wife.  Men  of  sense  require  plainer 
evidence  than  mere  possibilities  afford.  It  struck  me, 
at  last,  that  he  must  have  received  some  hint  which  had 
led  him  up  to  this  solution.  When  once  this  idea  had 
crept  into  my  mind  it  would  not  be  dislodged,  although 
I  could  not  understand  who  should  have  had  an  interest 
in  prejudicing  him  against  me,  unless  it  were  Major 
New  Sebied,  No.  92,  Vol.  XIII. 
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a  proved  traitor  in  our  Saviour’s  sight,  and  every  act  of 
his  known  to  be  a  lie.  I  was  speaking  only  of  where 
there  was  every  room  for  faith,  and  then  from  every 
point  of  view,  moral,  social,  religious,  logical,  &c.,  it  is 
best  to  believe  all  the  while  belief  is  possible.” 

“  I  didn’t  expect  to  hear  a  woman  of  the  world  enun¬ 
ciate  such  a  doctrine,”  I  said,  rather  sententiously. 
“  You  must  be  very  often  taken  in.” 

“  I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  such  a  thing  happened 
to  me.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  manage  ?’’ 

“  I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  both  wide  open,  and 
w’hen  you  do  that  you  are  generally  pretty  safe  from 
imposition.” 

“  I  try  to  keep  mine  open  too,  but  I  don’t  find  that 
it  helps  me  from  much.  I  have  often  been  grossly 
deceived,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by  Gretchen,”  I 
said,  returning  rancorously  to  the  charge.  “  I  had 
always  fancied  she  was  too  proud  to  be  mean  until  I 
found  out  the  contrary  by  experience.  If  you  remember, 
I  took  her  part  when  you  were  inclined  to  blame  her, 
but  I  have  a  private  grievance  now  of  my  own,  and  as  I 
can’t  be  a  hypocrite  I  speak  as  I  feel.  Gretchen  has 
not  only  disappointed  me,  but  she  has  injured  me,  and 
I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  it  will  be  a  daily  trial  to 
me  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her.” 

“  You  will  get  over  that,  my  dear,”  replied  Aunt 
Geena  in  an  indulgent  tone.  “  You  are  very  much  in 
the  same  state,  physically,  as  Gretchen  herself.  Your 
nerves  are  unstrung ;  you  are  weak,  fractious,  and 
desponding ;  you  look  on  the  dark  side  of  everything  ; 
but  a  tonic  will  set  all  that  to  rights.  I  shall  send  for  a 
bottle  of  Gretchen’s  mixture  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  I’ll  warrant  that  after  a  few  doses  you  see  everything 
in  a  brighter  light.” 

“  You  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  Aunt  Geena.” 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dear ;  if  you  were  a  child  I  should 
probably  whip  you  first  and  then  administer  quinine  or 
steel.  According  to  the  laws  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates, 
when  you  want  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  you 
give  a  wholesome  corrective  in  the  first  instance  and  theit 
a  stimulant.” 

“  Really,  Aunt  Geena  !”  I  exclaimed  in  high  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  she  was  relentless. 

“  Most  ailments  are  stomachic,”  she  went  on  with 
exasperating  tranquillity,  “  only  that  young  people  are 
too  sentimental  to  acknowledge  this.  Ix)w  spirits  result 
from  impaired  digestion  rather  than  impaired  fortunes, 
and  depression  is  another  name  for  dyspepsia.  You 
think  me  horribly  coarse  and  material,  my  dear,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  at  sixty  one  has  outlived  one’s  illusions, 
and  learned  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.” 

“  And  just  now  you  were  priding  yourself  upon  being 
more  credulous  than  I.” 

“  Nay,  more  trustful  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Good¬ 
ness,  truth,  honesty  are  not  everyday  virtues,  perhaps, 
but  neither  are  they  illusions  that  I  should  refuse  to 
believe  in  them.  "What  is  more,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  you  will  believe  in  them  also  when  you  have  had 
two  bottles  of  your  tonic.” 

“  You  won’t  understand,  aunt,  that  it  is  only  Gretchen 
I  really  doubt ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  her  credit  for 


certain  good  qualities  too.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
different  phases  of  feeling  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  At 
first  I  mistrusted  her  exceedingly  ;  then  a  kind  of  con¬ 
fidence  was  established  between  us,  and  I  learned 
gradually  to  admire  and  respect  her.  After  this  my 
mistrust  returned,  somewhat  modified,  however ;  and 
now  I  have  a  sense  of  injury  joined  to  absolute  repulsion. 
I  don’t  believe  I  could  be  civil  to  her  to  save  my  life.” 

“  Well,  but  what  has  she  done  ?” 

“  We  won’t  rake  up  old  grievances,”  I  answered 
painfully;  “  but  I  do  assure  you  this,  aunt — my  prejudice 
is  so  well  founded  that  all  the  tonics  in  the  world  would 
not  remove  it.” 

“Try,  at  any  rate.” 

‘‘  That  I  will  readily  promise.  And  now.  Aunt 
Geena,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  if  I  may. 
You  won’t  think  me  impertinent,  I  am  sure.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  that  when  I  hear  your  questions.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  Greville  going  to 
do 

“  He  is  going  to  join  his  regiment  in  India  when  his 
leave  has  expired.  But  that  won’t  be  for  another  year 
yet.” 

“And  in  the  meantime 

“  In  the  meantime  he  proposed  our  travelling  on  the 
continent  for  awhile.  I  should  like  to  see  Italy  and 
Sv/itzerland  before  I  die,  and  this  seems  my  last  chance, 
only  that  I  am  thinking  about  you.” 

“  I  could  go  to  Mr.  Maegregor’s,  aunt,”  I  answered 
with  suppressed  eagerness. 

“  We’ll  talk  it  over,  my  dear,  before  we  decide  upon 
anything.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us.” 

“  Impossible  !”  I  said  so  sharply  that  she  turned  and 
stared  at  me. 

“You  mean  it  would  be  unadvisable,  Lucy.” 

“  No  ;  I  mean  that  it  would  be  impossible.” 

“  Just  as  you  like,”  she  said  tartly,  “  we  won’t  quarrel 
about  terms.  People  are  so  differently  constituted  that 
a  possibility  to  one  mind  may  be  an  impossibility  to 
another.  This  is  a  wretched  platitude,  of  course  ;  but 
you  are  so  captious  to-day  that  I  am  afraid  to  strike  out 
any  original  line  of  thought.  I  must  see  about  your  tonic 
at  once,  my  dear,  that  is  all.” 

I  had  never  known  Aunt  Geena  so  provoking  before. 
Supposing  I  were  a  little  fractious,  who  could  wonder  ? 
I  had  a  feeling  of  ill-usage,  and,  moreover,  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  Gretchen  was  using  her  influence  unfairly, 
bent  upon  dividing  Aunt  Geena  and  myself  if  she  could. 
The  first  step  was  to  impress  her  with  a  sense  of  my 
weakness,  which,  as  she  despised  weak  people  so  much, 
would  be  a  telling  argument  against  me.  I  had  no  power 
to  defeat  her  plans,  and  no  proof  of  their  existence 
beyond  my  own  instinct ;  but  I  determined  to  keep  on 
my  guard,  and  also  to  make  Gretchen  understand  if 
we  were  ever  thrown  together  that  I  saw  through  her 
poor  devices,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  disdain  they 
merited. 

But  we  never  did  meet,  somehow.  I  did  not  avoid 
her  now,  but  she  must  have  avoided  me,  or  we  should 
have  had  a  chance  encounter  on  the  stairs  and  passages 
occasionally.  For  she  had  quite  recovered,  and  was 
delightfully  active,  Aunt  Geena  said,  managing  the 
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kitchen  and  whole  household  with  extraordinary  ability. 
I  heard  nothing  but  her  praises.  Her  economy,  tact, 
and  energy  were  unfailing  themes  of  admiration  for 
Aunt  Geena,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  literally 
glamoured  and  bewitched.  She  even  went  so  far  once 
as  to  express  the  wish  that  Gretchen  had  been  a  lady. 

“  For  with  the  exception  of  her  birth  she  is  the  very 
woman  I  should  like  for  a  daughter-in-law.” 

“  It  is  just  possible  that  she  may  be  a  princess  in 
disguise,”  was  my  sarcastic  rejoinder ;  “  she  has  a  very 
imperious  spirit,  I  know.” 

“You  don’t  understand  Gretchen,  my  dear.  She  is 
the  most  amiable  creature  under  the  sun  if  properly 
managed.” 

“  Very  well.  Aunt  Geena,  wait  and  see,”  I  said,  too 
angry  to  continue  the  discussion. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  strong  people  carry  their  one 
weakness  to  such  ridiculous  lengths.  Aunt  Geena  was 
far-seeing  and  really  sensible,  and  yet  Gretchen  could 
turn  her  round  her  little  finger,  making  her  hear  with 
her  ears  and  see  with  her  eyes.  Her  influence  was  so 
far  from  advantageous  to  me,  personally,  that  I  was 
truly  glad  when  Aunt  Geena  was  able  to  tell  ^me  that 
the  day  was  fixed  for  their  travels,  and  I  might  acquaint 
Mr.  Macgregor  with  the  fact. 

Aunt  Geena  was  to  join  Greville  in  London,  so  that 
we  all  went  thus  far  together.  I  caught  just  one  glimpse 
of  Gretchen  at  the  station,  and  I  thought  her  wonderfully 
altered ;  but  seeing  my  eye  upon  her  she  shuffled  un¬ 
easily  out  of  its  reach,  and  so  we  parted,  never  to  meet 
again  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Maggie,  her  sweet  patience,  her  gentle,  soothing 
ways,  are  all  I  care  to  remember  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
For  awhile  the  perfect  rest  I  found  at  Drechin,  the 
peaceful  monotony  of  our  daily  lives,  was  very  pleasant. 
Then,  gradually  and  slowly,  the  truth  dawned  upon  me 
that  for  my  peculiar  ailment  it  was  work  that  was  needed, 
and  not  repose.  In  this  wonderful  hush  I  could  hear 
my  heart  beat  too  plainly.  I  began  to  long  for  a  breath 
of  the  outer  world,  even  if  the  breath  were  tainted  by 
its  grievous  deceptions  and  strife.  And  yet,  loving 
Maggie  so  dearly,  I  dared  not  say  this.  But  I  could 
not  understand  the  feelings  of  a  woman  who,  having 
given  up  the  world  from  impulse,  found  that  she  had 
missed  her  vocation,  and  needed  for  her  redemption  just 
those  influences  she  had  wilfully  thrown  away.  I 
listened  and  longed  for  the  stir  of  stormier  tides  than 
those  which  glided  so  softly  past  our  door.  The  big, 
cold,  grey  hills  stifled  me ;  they  shut  out  the  air  and 
light  I  was  longing  for,  and  sometimes  they  seemed  to 
take  me  round  the  throat  and  well-nigh  choke  me,  or 
they  would  come  with  a  terrible  weight  into  my  dreams, 
standing  before  the  stars,  and  barring  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  itself. 

After  this  Maggie’s  gentleness  could  not  satisfy  me. 
My  life  was  another  life  than  hers.  Her  ambition 
did  not  carry  her  one  inch  beyond  legitimate  boundaries  ; 
mine  was  so  restless  and  aspiring,  so  fatally  refluent, 
that  a  check  only  gave  it  time  to  gather  strength.  She 
was  very  sympathetic,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  my 
daily  battles,  and  I  could  not  tell  her.  If  there  was  to 
be  a  perfect  understanding  between  us,  I  must  needs 


confess  that  I  loved  Greville  still,  wildly,  passionately, 
with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  strength — loved  him  like 
a  fool,  without  hope.  How  his  stern  eyes  haunted  me, 
sleeping  or  waking  !  The  Greville  of  early  days  who 
had  wooed  me  so  hotly,  the  Greville  of  that  despairing 
night  whom  I  had  kissed  purely  and  honestly  for  his 
soul’s  sake,  was  of  no  kin  to  the  Greville  I  had  always 
before  me  now. 

He  was  not  my  lover  any  more.  My  ambition  never 
soared  so  high  as  that.  It  just  reached  his  feet,  and 
lay  down  to  die,  his  cold  lips  learning  how  to  smile  in 
time  to  sweeten  the  death-pang.  And  if  I  could  but 
see  him  smile  on  me  once  more  !  Every  fibre  of  my 
heart  had  this  prayer  woven  into  it,  and  in  the  cruel, 
chill,  lonely  darkness  of  sleepless  nights  this  prayer 
became  a  cry.  It  was  no  sin  to  love  him  now,  but  it 
was  a  shame  in  my  thoughts  to  lavish  this  blind,  wild, 
turbulent  passion  on  a  man  who  hated  me.  For  Greville 
did  hate  me.  The  last  time  I  had  dared  to  meet  his 
glance  it  had  told  me  so  much  plainly.  Oh  !  my  poor 
pride,  where  was  it  all  gone  that  I  could  not  hate  him 
too  ?  And  oh  !  my  poorer  heart,  that  it  had  no  strength 
to  cast  away  its  worship  of  a  scornful  king ! 

“  The  rain  it  raineth  every  day,”  the  poet  says,  and 
I  fancy  he  must  have  been  staying  at  Drechin  when  he 
wrote  that  line.  Maggie  promised  me  delightful  weather 
for  August  and  September,  and  I  looked  forward  to 
that.  Walking  between  the  showers  did  not  tire  me 
half  enough  to  insure  a  good  night’s  rest,  and  lying 
awake  in  the  dark,  listening  to  the  wind  and  rain,  was 
gruesome  enough. 

“  Papa,  dear,”  said  Maggie  one  evening,  breaking 
a  long  silence,  “  I  think  I  want  a  change.” 

As  this  was  the  very  first  time  Maggie  had  ever 
made  such  a  suggestion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her 
father  stared.  Her  smile  crossed  to  him,  brightening 
my  lips  a  little  on  its  way,  and  carried  her  meaning  with 
it,  I  suppose,  for  instead  of  the  question  I  had  expected, 
Mr.  Macgregor  said  coolly — 

“  Of  course  you  must,  my  love.  You  have  never 
had  one  since  you  were  born.  Where  shall  we  go  ?” 

“  Lucy  says  her  house  at  Beachborough  isn’t  let  yet, 
and  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  place  she  is  always 
praising.  Couldn’t  we  go  there  ?” 

It  was  my  turn  to  look  surprised. 

“  Thevery  thing  !”exclaimed  Mr.  Macgregor,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  cheerily  as  if  “  invisible  soap”  and  “  imper¬ 
ceptible  water”  were  the  most  refreshing  things  he 
knew.  “  When  shall  we  start  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  so  practical,”  said  Maggie  admonishingly. 
“  Because  you  men  can  put  a  collar  and  fx>cket-hand- 
kerchief  in  your  pockets,  take  up  your  hats,  and  be  off 
at  a  minute’s  notice,  you  have  no  mercy  on  our  im¬ 
pediments.  It  will  take  me  two  days  to  pack,  another 
to  decide  what  I  am  to  wear,  and  one  more  to  cut  sand¬ 
wiches  to  eat  on  the  journey.  So  you  will  have  to  be 
patient,  you  imperious  old  man.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  hasty  and  inconsiderate,” 
answered  her  father,  in  such  a  meek  tone  that,  but  for 
a  little  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  I  should  have 
fancied  him  in  earnest.  “  Fix  your  own  time,  and  let 
me  be  told  when  the  carriage  is  at  the  door.  I  know 
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where  to  find  a  collar  and  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
my  hat  always  stands  ready  in  the  hall.” 

“  Papa,  you  are  poking  fun  at  me.” 

“  Come,  Maggie,  that’s  too  bad,”  he  answered 
solemnly.  “  I  adopt  your  theory  from  pure  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  and  then  you  accuse  me  of  trifling.  What 
can  I  do  to  show  you  that  I  am  in  earnest  ?” 

“  Come  and  sit  here,”  she  said,  pulling  the  chair  next 
to  her  with  persuasive  tenderness. 

Of  course  he  went  like  a  lamb. 

“  Now  look,  papa,  I  shall  be  a  dreadful  trouble  to 
you  on  the  journey.” 

“  Oh,  dreadful !” 

“  I  shall  make  you  conspicuous,  and  men  hate  that 
so  much.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  men’s  likes  and  dislikes  ?” 
he  said,  with  a  ferocious  glance  at  me. 

“  Why,  I  see  you  every  day.” 

“  Then  a  fig  for  your  Judgment,”  and  he  snapped  his 
fingers.  “  There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  so  much  as  being 
conspicuous.” 

“  Now,  papa !” 

“  It’s  a  fact,  my  dear.  A  timid  lawyer  is  a  ruru  avis. 
If  people  don’t  notice  me  they  don’t  employ  me,  and 
therefore  my  principal  object  in  life  is  to  excite  atten¬ 
tion.” 

“Papa,  I  won’t  have  you  talk  like  that,”  she  said, 
giving  a  tug  at  his  grizzled  beard. 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  Because  Lucy  will  believe  }'ou.” 

“  And  then - V’ 

“  I  should  be  miserable.” 

“  What  a  foolish  Maggie  it  is  !”  he  said  very  softly, 
and  his  calm,  earnest  face  was  bent  thoughtfully  on  the 
ground. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  other  Maggie  in 
heaven,  the  gentle  young  wife  who  had  shared  and 
sweetened  the  struggles  of  his  early  life,  and  whose  last 
prayer  and  last  smile  had  been  for  him. 

We  neither  of  us  disturbed  his  reverie,  although  I 
could  see  that  Maggie’s  hand  had  lightened  on  his  as 
softly  as  a  snow-flake  falls  to  earth.  The  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sympathy  existing  between  these  two 
was  always  pleasant  to  see,  and  yet,  fancying  they 
might  prefer  to  be  alone  at  the  moment,  I  was  rising  to 
leave,  when  Maggie’s  glancd  forbade  me.  Moreover  it 
seemed  to  say,  in  its  beaming  expressiveness — 

“  Why  should  we  mind  you,  who  belong  to  us  ?" 

After  this  I  hardly  cared  to  go,  and  waited  silently 
for  Mr.  Macgregor’s  thoughts  to  wander  back  into 
their  ordinary  channels.  It  was  not  very  long  before 
he  began  to  banter  Maggie  again,  and  then  we  both  of 
us  pretended  not  to  see  that  his  eyelids  were  moist,  and 
his  laugh  a  little  strained. 

When  the  question  came  to  be  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings,  Mr.  Macgregor  found  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  leave  home  for  another  three  weeks,  as  a  case 
in  which  he  was  engaged  would  not  come  on  until 
then,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  on  the  spot  to 
collect  evidence,  &c.  I  managed  to  hide  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  not  to  pain  Maggie,  who  was  watching  me  an¬ 
xiously,  but  it  was  a  grievous  effort.  I  longed  to  see 


old  Marjory  again,  and  to  hear  my  mother’s  name  on 
familiar  lips.  And  perhaps  down  deep  in  my  heart 
there  was  a  yearning  I  would  not  own  to  stand  once 
more  under  the  big  elm,  and  listen  for  Greville’s  voice. 
I  could  not  hear  it  at  Drechin.  The  mighty  rush  of 
the  wind  over  the  mountain-tops,  the  eager  currents 
down  below,  often  drowned  every  other  kind  of  speech. 
I  was  always  listening,  but  even  when  the  leaves  rustled 
above  me,  with  something  of  the  old  sweet  whisper  of 
love  and  hope,  I  felt  their  lack  of  understanding,  and 
they  could  tell  me  nothing  I  wanted  to  know. 

But  at  Beachborough  I  should  catch  the  old,  old 
murmur  I  had  hearkened  to  so  wistfully  as  a  child,  and 
had  learned  to  love  as  a  woman  for  Greville’s  sake.  His 
voice  would  be  there,  and  now  that  life  was  such  a 
stern,  sad  reality  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dream  away  a 
few  of  the  golden  summer  hours. 

Each  one  of  us  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  and  her 
thoughts,  that  I  started  when  the  angel’s  wing  touched 
Maggie,  and  she  spoke. 

“  Mayn’t  we  have  the  window  open,  papa  ?  It  is  so 
beautifully  moonlight  outdoors.” 

“lam  only  afraid  you  should  catch  cold,  dear.” 

“  Nay,  but  I  never  do.” 

He  rose  then  and  threw  up  the  sash,  and  came  back 
to  us  along  a  bridge  of  moonbeams.  But  when  he  drew 
aside  into  his  seat,  and  they  fell  in  a  flood  on  Maggie’s 
pale,  radiant  face,  she  had  turned  down  the  lamp,  and 
we  sat  in  a  silver  twilight,  listening  in  dead  silence  to 
the  ripple  of  the  river,  and  the  hoarser  rush  of  the 
currents  that  came  foaming  and  hissing  down  the  glen. 

It  was  a  great  fancy  of  Maggie’s  to  sit  like  this,  and 
I  have  often  thought  since  that  her  father  liked  it  as 
much  as  she,  although  it  might  have  been  his  sympathy 
with  her  and  her  moods  that  provoked  the  inference. 
But  if  his  brain  were  weary  and  aching  after  the  day’s 
work,  the  cool  stillness  must  have  been  grateful  and 
soothing.  I  know  that  it  soothed  me,  falling  on  my 
hot  spirit  with  infinite  peacefulness,  until  I  reddened  in 
the  white  calm,  and  was  ashamed  of  my  own  passionate 
thoughts. 

That  night  I  had  a  beautiful  dream.  My  mother  came 
to  my  bedside,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  when  living, 
and  bending  down  sealed  my  heavy  lids  with  her  sweetest 
kiss.  I  awoke  suddenly,  to  find  a  moonbeam  on  my 
pillow,  and  a  shadow  passing  away  beyond.  I  believed 
then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  my  mother  had  been  with 
me  in  spirit,  and  the  comfort  of  this  thought  lulled  me 
softly  back  into  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

My  first  visit  directly  we  got  to  Beachborough  was 
to  my  mother’s  grave.  I  had  no  need  to  plant 
the  flowers  I  carried  with  me,  for  I  found  it  already 
bright  with  bloom.  I  could  not  doubt  what  kind  hand 
had  forestalled  me  when  I  recognised  my  favourite 
flowers.  In  all  Beachborough  I  had  only  two  friends — 
old  Marjory  and  Willie  Greatorex.  The  former  was 
too  practical  and  unimaginative  to  have  conceived  this 
idea,  I  felt  sure,  so  that  all  my  gratitude  fell  to  Willie’s 
share,  and  then  he  had  barely  his  due. 
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He  was  away  from  home  when  we  first  arrived,  and 
I  think  it  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  him  on  his  return  to 
see  the  next  house  tenanted  again,  and  to  catch  sight 
of  my  dark  figure  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  sunshine  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  The 
same  afternoon  he  came  to  call.  Jeanie’s  ecstasies  when 
she  saw  him  coming  up  the  path,  her  frantic  anxiety 
that  her  fellow-servant  should  behold  him  too,  was 
quite  Inexplicable  to  me,  never  having  been  taught  that 
Willie  was  much  to  see.  When  he  was  gone,  my 
curiosity  being  aroused,  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  and 
found  that  the  poor  lad,  in  spite  of  my  distinct  pro¬ 
hibition,  had  remained  several  days  at  Drechin  after  he 
had  travelled  there  with  me. 

His  eagerness  to  see  me  without  being  seen,  the 
forlorn  patience  with  which  he  watched  the  house, 
crouching  behind  a  huge  boulder  whenever  any  one 
came  out,  had  excited  Jeanie’s  and  Alison’s  attention, 
and  caused  them  Infinite  amusement.  When  I  dis¬ 
appeared  he  disappeared,  and  Alison,  being  a  shrewd 
and  canny  Scotchwoman,  “put  this  and  that  thegither,” 
and  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion  that  was  not  far  from 
the  truth.  And  now  “  the  daft  gentleman,”  as  Jeanie 
called  him,  had  turned  up  again,  and  though  she  advised 
me  not  to  fash  about  him,  I  could  see  that  he  was  a  great 
weight  on  her  mind.  Men  as  a  rule  are  not  very  dignified 
when  they  are  in  love,  and  poor  Willie  had  so  much 
more  heart  than  brains.  I  liked  him  immensely,  and 
pitied  him  more  than  I  can  describe,  but  he  made  him¬ 
self  so  utterly  ridiculous  that  it  was  quite  indulgent  of 
Jeanie  to  christen  him  daft.  I  never  looked  out  of  the 
window  without  seeing  him  in  a  rapt  attitude,  standing 
under  the  wall,  and  as  he  wouldn’t  wear  a  hat  on  these 
occasions,  and  would  show  so  much  of  the  white  of 
his  eyes,  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  myself  some¬ 
times  lest  I  had  been  too  much  for  him  mentally. 

Mrs.Greatorex  was  always  fetching  him  in  vi  et  artnis, 
but  he  reminded  me  of  a  Jack-in-the-box,  he  was  so 
elastic  and  irrepressible.  If  Willie  had  not  been  so 
puny  unclassical,  I  might  have  likened  him  to  the  giant 
Antaeus,  who  gathered  fresh  strength  from  contact  with 
his  mother  earth ;  but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  my  first 
simile  as  being  more  apt  and  appropriate. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Greatorex,  looming  large  in  the  majesty 
of  her  maternal  wrath,  sail  down  the  garden-path,  and 
Willie,  suddenly  repressed,  would  disappear  behind  the 
wall,  and  hold  defiant  counsel  with  her  out  of  sight. 
Then  his  head  would  bob  up  again,  he  would  consult 
my  window  for  encouragement  in  his  rebellion,  find 
the  oracle  blind  and  mute,  and  allow  himself  to  be  led 
away.  But  half  an  hour  later  he  would  be  at  his  old 
post  again,  his  long,  lank  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  his 
eyes  upraised  in  ecstasy,  and  looking  so  pathetic  and 
yet  so  absurd,  that  if  I  hadn’t  known  that  pathos  and 
bathos  were  nearly  related  I  should  never  have  believed 
in  pathos  again. 

Still  I  did  begin  to  wish  he  would  get  better,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  mine.  But  Jeanie  declared  that 
he  was  very  useful  in  keeping  the  birds  away  from  the 
cherries,  and  certainly  we  did  have  more  fruit  that  year 
than  we  had  ever  had  before,  only  that  no  woman  cares 
to  have  a  scarecrow  for  a  lover. 


Meanwhile  I  had  long,  frequent  letters  from  Aunt 
Geena,  and  so  far  everything  went  well.  Gretchen  was 
still  the  most  invaluable  creature  under  the  sun,  and  her 
tact  and  experience  a  wonderful  help  on  the  way. 

“  Neither  Greville  nor  myself  know's  anything  of 
German,”  Aunt  Geena  wrote,  “  so  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Gretchen  we  should  have  been  cheated  up  hill 
and  down  dale.  I  always  prided  myself  on  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  French,  but  I  suppose  it  is  rusty,  for  the  femme- 
de-chambre  at  the  Hotel  d’ Albion,  Paris,  told  me  that 
even  if  I  shut  the  door  on  her  nose  she  must  beg  me  to 
spike  Engleesh,  for  I  scorched  her  ears.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  their  idioms,  I  suppose,  for  Greville  says  she 
didn’t  actually  mean  shutting  my  nose  in  the  door  ;  but 
I  do  understand  English,  and  as  for  scorching  her  ears, 
she  might  as  well  have  called  me  a  cannibal  at  once. 
However,  now  we  are  in  Germany  Gretchen  does  all 
the  talking,  and  we  get  on  beautifully.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  her  Vciried  talents.  Do  you  remember  my 
old  violet  rep  gown  ?  Well,  she  has  turned  that  so 
cleverly  that  it  looks  like  new,  and  she  makes  me  caps 
out  of  a  yard  of  air,  I  do  believe,  for  I  am  always  finding 
new  ones  on  my  toilet-table,  and  yet  she  never  comes  to 
me  for  money.  She  certainly  is  a  delightful  creature, 
and  I  don’t  despair  of  your  doing  her  justice  one  of  these 
days,  although,  to  be  frank,  my  dear,  I  have  noticed  in 
you  a  slight  inclination  towards  censoriousness  and  sharp 
judgment.  But  then  your  dear  mother  was  an  angel, 
and  would  never  take  my  advice  .about  sending  you  to 
school,  so  that  it  isn’t  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  after 
all.  Greville  is  cheering  up  a  little,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
You  mustn’t  be  disappointed  if  he  doesn’t  send  you  any 
messages,  for  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  not  the 
only  member  of  our  family  who  encourages  an  un¬ 
reasonable  prejudice.  I  won’t  say  any  more,  but,  of 
course,  you  will  understand  that  I  can’t  invent  civilities 
for  him,  and  have  to  be  contented  with  signing  myself, 
“  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

“  Eugenia  March mont.” 

I  felt  Aunt  Geena’s  apologies  an  aggravation  rather 
than  otherwise,  but  she  meant  well,  of  course.  The 
world  would  be  too  smooth  and  pleasant  if  every  one 
had  tact.  When  I  was  cross,  and  out  of  spirits,  old 
Marjory’s  cottage  was  my  place  of  refuge,  just  as,  when 
a  child,  I  went  there  to  have  a  good  fit  of  sulks,  and 
came  home  much  refreshed.  Marjory’s  habit;  under 
these  circumstances,  was  to  leave  you  quite  alone  until 
your  mood  mended,  and  then  scold  you  unmercifully, 
and  the  system  answered  so  well,  as  far  as  I  was  con^ 
cerned,  that  I  mean  to  try  it  myself  upon  others  when 
the  opportunity  offers. 

This  day,  with  Aunt  Geena’s  letter  rankling  horribly, 
and  Willie’s  persevering  ecstasies  afflicting  me  besides, 
I  wanted  comfort  of  some  kind.  Maggie  was  too  tender. 
I  knew  as  well  as  possible  that  if  she  began  to  talk  I 
should  begin  to  cry.  But  Marjory  would  manage  me 
better. 

I  arrived  there  just  at  milking-time,  and  Marjory  gave 
me  to  understand  that  if  I  wanted  to  talk  I  must  go 
elsewhere,  for  she  couldn’t  do  two  things  at  once,  and 
do  them  well.  So  I  occupied  myself  with  admiring 
her  in  the  meantime.  What  a  fine  old  face  it  was,  and 
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how  majestic  the  line  from  brow  to  bust !  Old  Marjory 
carried  herself  grandly  always. 

“  And  no  one  has  a  better  right,”  she  would  say, 
“  for  I  truckle  to  no  man,  and  pay  my  way.  When  it 
pleases  God  to  lay  me  by,  I’ve  a  few  savings  that  will 
come  in  handy,  and  if  I  was  a  duchess  I  couldn’t  be 
much  better  off.” 

But  old  Marjory  will  never  be  laid  by.  She  will  die 
in  harness.  The  wind  will  moan  at  her  pillow,  with  a 
strange,  eerie  moan,  and  Marjory  will  know  what  it 
means.  She  heard  it  once  before,  when  her  brave  man 
perished  in  the  great  waters,  and  the  little  lad  came 
home  to  tell  her — dead.  But  she  has  set  her  house  in 
order,  she  has  gone  prayerfully  to  rest,  so  that  she  can 
look  her  grim  visitor  in  the  eyes  without  flinching. 
And  there  is  a  smile  oa  Marjory’s  face  in  the  morning 
when  the  neighbours  come  to  see  why  she  is  not  up 
and  stirring  at  dawn  as  usual.  The  cows  are  calling 
their  mistress  right  lustily,  the  hens  remonstrate  at  her 
laziness,  but  Marjory’s  white  mouth  can  only  smile  now, 
and  nothing  will  wake  her  again. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  yet,  thank  Heaven  !  for  Marjory’s 
courage  and  truthfulness,  her  reliability,  her  shrewd¬ 
ness,  are  all  helps  in  my  life,  and  I  seem  to  know  that 
her  strength  will  serve  us  both  through  many  winters 
until  the  brave  man’s  voice  is  heard  through  the  storm, 
calling  her  away. 

“  Now  you  may  talk  as  much  as  you  like,”  said  old 
Marjory,  breaking  cheerily  upon  my  reverie.  “  What’s 
become  of  the  dumps,  my  dear  ?” 

“  How  do  you  know  I  had  the  dumps  ?” 

“I  always  thought  my  eyes  was  given  me  to  see 
with  ;  if  they  wasn’t  I  shall  have  something  to  answer 
for,  for  I’ve  made  good  use  of  them  all  my  life.” 

“  Did  I  look  cross  ?” 

“Well,  missie,  you  looked  as  if  you  wanted  oiling 
inside  before  the  wheels  would  work  smooth.  You 
was  clogged  up  with  a  grievance  or  a  trouble,  no 
doubt,  and  didn’t  know  how  to  set  about  easing  your¬ 
self,  but  a  little  oil  on  the  rusty  hinges  makes  them  look 
bright  and  free  again.” 

“  Where  is  it  to  be  had,  Marjory  ?” 

“  It’s  one  of  the  few  things  that  comes  with  wishing,” 
said  the  old  woman  seriously.  “  Some  people  call  it 
prayer.  I  like  homely  names,  and  so  I  call  it  oil — oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.” 

Decidedly  Marjory  didn’t  mean  to  scold  to-day.  I 
was  rather  disappointed  at  first,  for  I  had  come  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  scolded,  but  I  soon  found  that  she  knew 
what  was  best.  My  mood  had  mended  even  before  I 
reached  the  house,  and  by  the  time  I  had  drunk  a  bowl 
of  the  new  warm  milk  I  was  gossiping  finely,  and 
had  Gretchen,  her  wiles  and  wickedness,  well  out  of 
my  head. 

“  And  the  parson  isn’t  married  yet,  Marjory  ?”  I  said 
presently. 

We  always  met  on  equal  ground  here,  for  Marjory 
had  embraced  Methodism  out  of  pure  distaste  for  Mr. 
Jessop  and  his  sermons.  But  I  think  it  had  grieved 
her  to  forsake  the  mother  church  where  she  and  her 
brave  man  were  married,  and  the  little  lad  was  chris¬ 
tened. 


“  Only  parsons  were  gentlemen  in  my  days,”  Marjory 
would  say,  “  and  so  they  knew  how  to  behave  them¬ 
selves.  Now  they  are  mongrels.  They  walk  into  your 
house  without  so  much  as  a  knock,  pry  into  your  oven, 
and  wonder  how  you  can  afford  to  eat  cake,  give  you  a 
tract  about  the  sin  of  greediness,  and  then  stalk  out, 
having  done  you  about  as  much  good  as  if  you  was  a 
deaf  and  dumb  heathen  Hottentot.  Now  chapel  isn’t 
very  much  to  my  liking,  never  having  been  brought  up 
to  it;  but  though  they  thump,  and  roar,  and  stir  you  up 
sharp  on  Sundays,  they  don’t  ferret  you  out  on  week¬ 
days,  which  is  all  I  ask.” 

So  Marjory  went  to  chapel,  when  she  would  rather 
have  gone  to  church,  because  Mr.  Jessop  was  a  prig, 
and,  moreover,  was  very  backward  in  Christianity  for 
such  an  advanced  theologian.  The  quick  flash  in  her 
grey  eye  when  I  mentioned  his  name  was  good  to  see. 

“  Married  !”  she  exclaimed  disdainfully;  “who  would 
have  him,  unless  it  might  be  ’Ria  Jones,  who  has  been 
mad  for  a  husband  these  forty  years  ?  "Why,  he’s  as 
ugly  as  sin.  When  mouth  was  given  out  he  stood  so 
far  forward  that  he  had  double  his  share.  He  wanted 
plenty  of  nose  to  match,  of  course,  but  turned  shy  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  so  got  just  the  leavings  daubed  on 
anyhow.  Why,  when  I  was  a  girl  I  wouldn’t  have 
been  seen  walking  two  steps  with  him,  though  he  might 
be  ever  so  rich.  Milk  and  water  may  suit  some  stomachs, 
but always  disagreed  with  me.” 

“  I’m  afraid  you  haven’t  a  strong  digestion,  Marjory,” 
I  said  mischievously. 

“  The  weaker  the  better  if  I  had  to  swallow  him,” 

“  You  are  very  hard  on  the  poor  man,  Marjory  ;  he 
wouldn’t  be  a  fool  if  he  could  help  it,  of  course.” 

“  If  he’d  talk  like  a  fool  I’d  forgive  him.  It’s  only 
when  he  talks  like  a  wise  man  he’s  so  bad  to  bear  with. 
It’s  just  as  if  I  pretended  I  could  keep  a  boarding-school 
because  I  know  how  to  manage  cows.” 

“  Now,  Marjory,  aren’t  you  just  a  little  hard  upon  poor 
Mr.  Jessop  ?  He  does  say  a  good  thing  now  and  then.” 

“  So  I  used  to  think  when  I  heard  his  ‘  Amen’  after 
the  sermon.” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  isn’t  right  of  you  to  speak  evil  of  our 
spiritual  pastor,”  I  said,  with  sly  sententiousness. 

“  Anyhow,  it  can’t  be  all  take  and  no  give ;  and  I 
know  this,  that  the  parson  has  the  harshest  tongue  in 
the  parish,”  Marjory  retorted,  waxing  wrath.  But  then, 
cooling  down  suddenly,  she  smiled. 

“  What’s  the  use  of  getting  angry,  my  dear  ?  I  tell 
you  what  I  say  of  the  cat  when  she  will  keep  having 
kittens  without  rhyme  or  reason.  I  don’t  suppose  she 
does  it  to  be  offensive,  but  only  for  want  of  knowing 
better,  and  the  parson  may  have  college  learning,  but 
he’s  the  most  ignorant  creature  about  what  really  con¬ 
cerns  him  to  know  I  ever  came  across — except  my  cat. 
Only  there’s  one  advantage  pussy  has  over  him.  She 
always  understands  when  she’s  done  wrong.  Directly 
she  takes  a  very  humble  tone  with  me,  and  begins  to 
fawn  round  my  skirts,  I  go  directly  and  look  in  the  cup¬ 
board  for  kittens  ;  and  there  they  are  for  certain — six 
sandy  and  two  white,  or  four  sandy  and  three  white, 
and  she  purring  as  if  it  was  the  greatest  novelty  in  the 
world,  and  she  was  the  first  cat  that  had  ever  had 
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anything  of  the  kind  to  show.  It  would  serve  her  right 
if  I  drowned  them  all,  only,  somehow,  I  haven’t  the 
heart.  It  reminds  me  always  of  the  little  lad  when  he 
was  a  babe.  Eve  couldn’t  have  been  more  proud  of  the 
first  child  that  was  born  on  the  earth  than  I  was  of  him. 
But  that’s  neither  here  nor  there,”  Marjory  concluded 
abruptly,  and  she  began  to  bustle  about  amongst  her 
pans. 

I  sat  on  the  old  settle  in  the  kitchen,  and  watched  her 
with  lazy  interest.  She  was  the  bee,  and  I  was  the 
drone,  and  assuredly  the  bee  was  much  the  happier. 
Not  that  Marjory  was  “  zealous  over-much,”  like  some 
respectable  people  whom  one  likes  and  respects  beyond 
measure,  and  yet  avoids  as  one  would  the  plague. 

Her  power  was  suppressed  instead  of  exaggerated, 
and  her  perfect  method  was  the  thing  you  noticed  in 
her  first.  I  think  if  she  had  been  a  man  she  would 
have  kept  well  to  the  front  somewhere,  and  made  her¬ 
self  a  name.  As  it  was,  she  managed  her  strength  so 
that  it  should  scatter  no  thorns  in  the  quiet  path  of  her 
daily  duties,  and  refused  to  recognise  any  ambition  but 
that  which  she  wove  into  her  prayers.  Maggie  and  I 


had  a  long  earnest  talk  that  night  before  we  retired  to- 
rest,  and  she  found  a  little  piece  of  worldly  wisdom  with 
which  to  soothe  my  apprehensions  as  to  Gretchen’s  in¬ 
fluence  over  my  aunt. 

“It  is  too  bad  to  last,  dearie,  depend  upon  that.. 
Besides,  if  Gretchen  be  not  reliable,  it  will  appear  sooner 
or  later.  People  can’t  wear  a  mask  always.  Some 
sudden  shock,  and  it  drops  out  of  their  careful  hand,  and 
reveals  the  true  face  beneath.  You’ll  say  I  am  only  a 
dreamer,  but  I  predict  that  Gretchen’s  power  is  already 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  yours  has  established  itself 
firmly  on  the  ruins.” 

“  When  did  you  dream  that  ?”  I  asked,  stooping  to- 
kiss  the  sweet,  serious  face  on  the  pillow. 

“  You  mustn’t  interrogate  the  oracle,”  answered  Maggie,, 
smiling,  and  then  I  heard  Mr.  Maegregor’s  step  on  the 
stairs,  coming  towards  Maggie’s  room,  and,  mindful  of 
the  disorder  in  my  toilet,  fled  in  dismay. 

“  You  needn’t  go,”  Maggie  called  out ;  “  it’s  only  papa 
come  to  kiss  me,  as  usual,  before  he  goes  to  bed.” 

It  never  seemed  to  strike  her  that  he  was  not  my 
“  papa”  as  well. 


IRIS. 


I  AM  born  from  the  womb  of  the  cloud. 
And  the  strength  of  the  ardent  sun. 
When  the  winds  have  ceased  to  be  loud. 
And  the  rivers  of  rain  to  run. 

Then  light,  on  my  sevenfold  arch, 

I  swing  in  the  silence  of  air. 

While  the  vapours  bene^ith  me  march 
And  leave  the  sweet  earth  bare. 

II. 

For  a  moment  I  hover  and  gleam 
On  the  skirts  of  the  sinking  storm, 
And  I  die  in  the  bliss  of  the  beam 
That  gave  me  being  and  form, 

I  fade,  as  in  human  hearts 

The  rapture  that  mocks  the  will ; 

I  pass,  as  a  dream  departs. 

That  cannot  itself  fulfil ! 

III. 

Beyond  the  bridge  I  have  spanned 
The  fields  of  the  poet  unfold. 

And  the  riches  of  fairyland 
At  my  bases  of  misty  gold  ! 

I  keep  the  wealth  of  the  spheres. 

Which  the  high  gods  never  have  won 
And  I  coin,  from  their  airy  tears. 

The  diadem  of  the  sun  ! 

iw 

For  some  have  stolen  the  grace 
That  is  hidden  in  rest  or  strife. 

And  some  have  copied  the  face 
Or  echoed  the  voice  of  Life  ; 


And  some  have  woven  of  sound 
A  chain  of  the  sweetest  control. 
And  some  have  fabled  or  found 
The  key  to  the  human  soul : 

V. 

But  I,  from  the  blank  of  the  air 
And  the  white  of  the  barren  beam , 
Have  wrought  the  colours  that  flare 
In  the  forms  of  a  painter’s  dream. 

I  gather  the  souls  of  the  flowers. 

And  the  sparks  of  the  gems,  to  me 
Till  pale  are  the  blossoming  bowers. 
And  dim  the  chameleon  sea  ! 

VI. 

By  the  soul’s  bright  sun,  the  eye, 

I'am  thrown  on  the  artist’s  brain  ; 
He  follows  me,  and  I  fly; 

He  pauses,  I  stand  again. 

O’er  the  reach  of  the  painted  world 
My  chorded  colours  I  hold. 

On  a  canvas  of  cloud  impearled. 
Drawn  with  a  brush  of  gold  ! 

VII. 

If  I  lure,  as  a  mocking  sprite, 

I  give,  as  a  goddess  bestows. 

The  red,  with  its  soul  of  might. 

And  the  blue,  with  its  cool  repose  ; 
The  yellow  that  beckons  and  beams. 
And  the  gentler  children  they  bear  : 
For  the  portal  of  Art’s  high  dreams 
Is  builded  of  Light  and  Air  ! 
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RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 

HI. 


That  many  objects  in  nature  are  manifestly  com¬ 
posed  of  two  unequal  halves. 

Let  us  begin,  as  before,  with  the  human  body. 
Marked  differences  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face 
are  not  very  rare,  but  they  are  generally  called  defor¬ 
mities — such  as  an  excessive  twist  of  the  nose,  an 
extreme  squint  or  decided  strabismus — but  the  infinite 
gradation  in  all  these,  and  the  varied  impressions  they 
make  upon  observers,  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these  decided  cases 
and  those  only  to  be  detected  by  careful  scrutiny.  Dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  limbs  are  sometimes  alike  upon  the  two 
sides,  but  are  often  different ;  for  instance,  out  of  703 
cases  of  club-feet,  in  only  320  were  both  feet  similarly 
affected  ;  in  182  the  right  foot  was  distorted,  in  183 
the  left  foot,  and  in  20  cases  one  foot  was  turned  out- 
ivard  and  the  other  inward. 

Supernumerary  teeth  occur  generally  only  upon  one 
side  of  the  jaw  ;  in  the  152  cases  of  sexdigitism  lately- 
tabulated  by  me,  the  34  individuals  who  had  an  extra 
digit  upon  two  limbs  had,  except  in  two  cases,  two 
extra  thumbs,  or  two  extra  little  fingers,  two  great  or 
little  toes  ;  but  although  the  same  digit  is  here  repeated 
upon  the  two  sides,  there  is  always  a  difference  between  the 
two  extra  ones.  The  same  is  true  with  what  are  called  mus¬ 
cular  and  nervous  and  nervous  and  vascular  anomalies ; 
for  when  these  organs  are  found  to  vary  from  the  normal 
condition  upon  one  side  of  the  body  only,  they  of  course 
differ  from  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  ;  and  even 
when  both  vary,  they  never  do  so  in  precisely  the  same 
way  or  to  the  same  extent.  But  it  is  among  the  internal 
organs  of  man  that  the  most  striking  differences  exist 
between  the  two  sides.  Even  in  the  brain,  whose  two 
halves  are  commonly  supposed  by  anatomists  as  well  as 
by  others  to  be  perfectly  equal,  the  left  lobe  is  generally 
a  little  larger  than  the  other ;  and  in  some  cases  this 
amounts  to  a  real  deformity,  though  no  such  discrepancy 
may  have  been  suspected  during  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  curiously  enough,  Bichat,  a  celebrated  ana¬ 
tomist,  who  during  life  upheld  the  theory  that  insanity 
was  due  to  a  disproportion  in  size  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  brain,  was  found  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
marked  cases  of  this  kind,  one  lobe  of  the  cerebrum 
being  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  is  able  after  death  to  correct  the  very 
errors  he  made  during  his  life. 

Similar  and  even  more  striking  differences  have  been 
observed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  number, 
extent,  and  direction  of  the  convolutions  or  foldings  of 
the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  are  never  the  same  upon 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  no  practical  anatomist  expects 
to  find  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  of 
their  branches  precisely  alike  upon  the  two  sides  of  the 
face,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Descending  into  the  chest,  the  heart  is  found  to  be 
more  upon  the  left  side,  and  the  right  lung  to  be  a  little 


more  capacious  than  the  left ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  liver,  it  is  shorter  and  has 
only  two  lobes,  while  the  left  lung  is  longer  and  has 
three  lobes.  The  difference  in  power  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  is  well  known,  but  there  is,  in  addition,  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  branching  of  the  great  arteries 
as  they  leave  it  to  go  to  the  head  and  the  arms  of  the 
two  sides. 

In  the  abdomen  no  one  thinks  of  looking  for  sym¬ 
metry,  for  the  stomach  and  pancreas  lie  on  the  left,  the 
liver  on  the  right ;  while  the  intestines  are  coiled  up  in 
a  very  irregular  way.  Even  the  two  kidneys,  as  they 
appear,  always  differ  a  little  in  form  and  in  position,  the 
right  being  shorter  and  thicker  and  lower  down  than 
the  left.  The  great  artery  of  the  body,  the  aorta,  passes 
down  on  the  left  of  the  backbone,  and  the  vena-cava 
ascends  upon  the  right,  which  produces  a  difference  in 
the  length  of  all  their  branches. 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  animals,  the  same  or  similar 
facts  meet  us  wherever  we  examine  with  reference  to 
this  point.  The  reason  so  few  facts  are  on  record  is 
that  anatomists  generally  have  taken  for  granted  that 
the  two  sides  were  alike,  and  have  made  one  half  do  for 
the  whole ;  but  in  view  of  what  is  known  on  this 
point  we  have  no  more  right  to  judge  one  half  from 
the  other  than  to  judge  a  whole  species  from  a  single 
specimen. 

The  size  of  some  of  the  common  animals,  the  hairy 
coat  of  most,  and  the  rounded  outline  of  all,  render  it 
very  difficult  to  compart;  the  two  sides  together ;  but 
we  cannot  fail  to  note  great  differences  in  the  smaller 
and  more  definitely  shaped  appendages  :  as  the  ears,  the 
horns  of  cattle  and  of  goats,  and  the  antlers  of  deer,  the 
spurs  of  cocks,  and  the  curious  appendage  hanging  from 
the  corner  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  Normandy  pigs,  which 
sometimes  even  exists  only  on  one  side. 

The  narwhal,  a  kind  of  whale,  is  called  Monodon, 
because  the  male  has  a  long  conical  tooth  projecting 
from  the  hfi  side  only  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  cetacea  present  an  exaggerated  degree  of  the  one¬ 
sidedness  which  we  noted  in  the  human  nose ;  for  the 
bony  nostrils  are  never  quite  vertical,  and  the  partition 
is  always  crowded  towards  the  right,  so  as  in  some  cases 
wholly  to  obliterate  the  nostril  of  that  side.  All  our 
domesticated  animals,  too,  are  liable,  like  man,  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  or  redundancy  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  never  to 
the  same  extent  upon  the  two  sides.  The  same  is  the 
case  among  birds,  whose  beaks  also,  especially  when 
large,  as  in  ducks,  &c.,  are  generally  a  little  out  of  the 
straight  line.  In  the  curious  crossbills,  the  lower  beak 
curves  strongly  to  one  side,  while  the  upper  one  curves 
as  far  to  the  other. 

Among  reptiles  and  fishes  the  same  things  are  found 
whenever  they  are  looked  for,  but  we  have  space  only 
for  a  few  striking  examples.  Cuvier  has  noticed  that 
in  salamanders  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  sometimes 
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attached  to  the  backbone  by  the  process  of  one  vertebra 
on  the  one  side  and  by  that  of  a  different  one  on  the 
other,  so  that  a  slight  obliquity  is  produced  ;  and  I  am 
informed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who  has  kindly  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  many  facts  and  suggestions  upon  this 
subject,  that  a  slight  inequality  often  exists  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  lower  shell  or  plastron  of  turtles.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  imperfections  of  symmetry  have 
been  observed  with  the  ordinary  fishes,  whose  mode  of 
life  certainly  requires  a  most  accurate  balancing  of  the 
two  sides  of  th6  body ;  but  many  of  the  selachians, 
whose  bodies  tend  towards  a  flattened  and  outspread 
form,  present  quite  striking  differences  of  colour,  form, 
and  structure  between  the  two  sides. 

The  sunfish,  too  (not  the  jelly-fish,  which  is  a  radiate), 
swims  wholly  upon  one  side,  which  is  white  or  light 
coloured,  while  the  other  and  upper  side  is  dark.  But 
it  is  among  the  flounders  and  their  allies  that  the  most 
extraordinary  differences  exist  between  the  right  and 
the  left  side.  They,  like  the  sunfish,  swim  always  upon 
one  side,  which  is  in  some  species  the  right  and  in  others 
the  left ;  but  not  only  are  the  colours  of  these  different, 
but  the  whole  head  is  twisted  so  as  to  bring  as  much  as 
possible  upon  the  top  ;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  the 
eye  of  the  lower  side  actually  looks  out  of  the  upper 
side  close  by  its  fellow,  which  properly  belongs  there  ; 
the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  transmigration  will  be 
referred  to  under  the  next  proposition. 

As  would  be  expected  from  their  mode  of  locomotion, 
most  of  the  internal  organs  of  birds  are  more  symme¬ 
trical  than  those  of  the  mammalia  ;  their  liver,  for  in¬ 
stance,  instead  of  lying  wholly  upon  the  right  side, 
consists  of  two  nearly  equal  portions,  one  upon  each 
side  of  the  backbone  ;  but  in  some  species  the  right  lobe 
is  decidedly  the  longer  ;  the  lower  larynx,  the  true  vocal 
organ  of  birds,  lies,  not  in  the  throat,  but  behind  the  end 
of  the  breast-bone ;  it  is  generally  divided  into  tw'o  ap¬ 
parently  equal  halves,  but  in  the  swans  and  geese,  &c., 
one  side  is  very  much  larger  than  the  other. 

The  lungs  of  all  reptiles,  when  inflated,  .are  seen  to 
be  quite  different  on  the  two  sides  and  in  the  serpents 
one  half  is  a  mere  rudiment,  while  the  other  is  enor¬ 
mously  developed,  reaching  a  great  distance  along  the 
cavity  of  the  body. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  much  easier  to  detect  im¬ 
perfections  of  symmetry  in  the  articulates  than  in  the 
vertebrates.  The  markings  of  butterfly  wings  always 
present  some  slight  difference  upon  the  two  sides.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  observations  have  been  made  upon 
the  size  and  length  of  the  legs  or  antennae,  but  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  make  them,  in  view  of  what 
those  organs  exhibit  among  the  next  group,  the  Crus¬ 
tacea.  In  very  many  genera  of  crabs  (Lithodus,  Car- 
desonia,  and  the  little  fiddler  crabs  of  the  Southern 
marshes),  one  biting-claw  is  much  larger  than  the  other-, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  lobster  (Astacus),  and  of  some 
other  genera  (Gelasimus,  &c.),  while  in  Bopyrus  one 
entire  side  of  the  body  is  larger  than  the  other. 

Among  the  mollusks  even  an  approach  to  symmetry 
is  the  exception,  as  in  the  cuttle-fishes,  while  the  or¬ 
dinary  bivalve  shells,  even  when  quite  symmetrical, 
always  have  the  hinge-joint  unequally  divided  between 


the  two  valves  ;  in  the  common  oyster  one  valve  is 
deeper  than  the  other,  and  in  a  curious  genus  (Radiolites) 
the  difference  is  so  great  as  to  suggest  what  happens 
to  one  valve  among  the  so-called  univalve  shells — its 
reduction  to  a  mere  flat  plate  to  close  the  mouth  of  its 
now  immensely  enlarged  and  coiled  fellow. 

This  is  a  pretty  formidable  array  of  instances  of 
manifest  departure  from  exact  symmetry  in  the  three 
types  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  which  the  body  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  halves,  and  we  may  now  inquire  into  the 
direct  means  by  which  these  deviations  from  symmetry 
are  produced. 

IV. 

That  in  all  cases  of  marked  departure  from  sym¬ 
metry  in  adult  animals,  a  less  deviation  exists  at  an 
earlier  period  of  development. 

Professor  Wyman  has  seen  a  young  lobster,  nearly 
three  inches  in  length,  in  which  the  right  and  left 
anterior  claws  were  still  symmetrical,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  species  in  which,  at  a  greater  age,  one  claw 
is  very  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  other  Crustacea  and  of  the  mollusks,  and 
even,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  of  the  extr.aordinary 
cases  among  the  vertebrates.  In  the  young  narwhal, 
the  right  and  left  upper  teeth  were  of  equal  size,  but 
the  former  remains  stationary  and  imbedded  in  its 
socket,  while  the  left  grows  very  fast,  and  finally  atmins 
a  length  of  several  feet. 

The  very  young  flounder  is  as  symmetrical  and  well- 
balanced  as  any  other  fish  ;  but  as  it  grows  it  swims 
more  and  more  upon  one  side,  and  the  lower  surface  re¬ 
mains  light  coloured  and  the  upper  becomes  dark  ;  all  its 
internal  organs,  even  its  brain,  partake  of  the  steadily 
increasing  twist,  and  the  eye  of  the  lower  side,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  observation  of  Stcenstrup,  actually  sinks 
inward,  and  gradually  works  its  way  through  the 
softer  parts,  and  passes  through  a  place  where  there  is 
no  bone,  and  at  last  makes  its  appearance  upon  the 
other  and  upper  surface  of  the  head,  not  far  from  its 
mate  ;  but  it  always  has  an  irregular,  somewhat  foreign 
look  and  position,  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  original  eye  of  that  side.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
differences  between  the  embryonic  limbs  of  animals  as 
compared  with  the  differences  already  alluded  to  as 
existing  in  the  adult,  but  will  repeat  my  belief  that  in 
all  cases  these  differences  were  only  less,  not  totally 
absent. 

The  changes  which  occur  during  development  among 
the  internal  organs  of  most  mammals,  including  man, 
are  not  less  extensive  and  wonderful  than  those  observed 
in  the  flounder.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  all  those  organs,  as  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen,  which  in  the  adult 
lie  more  upon  one  than  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
middle  line,  and  are  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  in 
shape,  were  in  the  embryo  not  only  regular  and  sym¬ 
metrical,  but  placed  each  upon  the  middle  line  of  the 
body  i  they  were  then  sometimes  smaller,  sometimes 
proportionally  larger,  than  at  a  later  period,  but  the 
chief  changes  are  in  shape  and  position.  The  long  and 
tortuous  intestine  was  once  a  short,  straight,  and  simple 
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canal,  the  lungs  were  much  less  different,  and  the 
kidneys  were  more  nearly  symmetrical  in  form  and 
position. 

Even  if  the  most  careful  embryologists  had  not  be¬ 
come  convinced  of  the  above  facts  by  the  various 
stages  as  to  form  and  position  of  the  several  viscera,  as 
seen  in  embryos  at  different  periods  of  development, 
theie  are  certain  other  and  more  easily  observed  facts 
which  A^ould  alone  indicate  that  at  some  early  stage 
the  organs  had  a  different  aspect  from  that  in  the  adult. 
Occasionally  a  man’s  heart  is  found  to  be  upon  the 
middle  line  and  directly  beneath  the  breast-bone  ;  while 
cases  are  by  no  means  rare  of  a  reversed  arrangement 
of  organs,  the  heart  lying  upon  and  pointing  towards 
the  right  side,  the  right  lung  being  the  longer  and 
narrower,  while  the  left  is  shorter,  being  pushed  up  by 
the  liver,  which  has  changed  places  with  the  stomach 
the  latter,  with  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  lying  in  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

V. 

That  deviations  from  symmetry  ought  eventually  to 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  which  may  be  called 
Abnormal,  Teleological,  and  Normal. 

The  first  will  include  those  exaggerated  and  excep¬ 
tional  differences  between  right  and  left  sides  which  are 
produced  by  disordered  action,  and  which  result  in 
disease  or  deformity. 

The  second,  those  more  or  less  apparent  deviations 
from  symmetry  which  are  connected  with  certain  special 
needs  of  the  organism  in  which  they  occur. 

The  third  will  include  all  other  cases  of  imperfect 
symmetry  which  we  cannot  account  for  upon  grounds 
of  special  adaptation  or  malformation,  and  which,  we 
must  believe,  are  due  to  the  action  of  still  higher  laws, 
and  to  necessities  above  and  beyond  those  now  generally 
recognised. 

I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  state  my  own  belief  as  to 
the  way  iii  which  all  the  facts  above  given  are  to  be 
divided  among  these  three  classes  ;  but  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  distinctions  ought  to  be  drawn.  That 
they  are  true  to  nature  is  more  evident  when  we  con¬ 
trast  striking  examples  of  each  together.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  club-foot  upon  one  leg,  or  of  a  supernumerary 
finger  upon  one  hand,  or  of  a  single  cross-eye,  is  surely 
not  normal,  nor  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  as  conducive  in 
any  way  to  the  comfort  or  well-being  of  the  individual : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  displacement  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  is  evidently  for  convenience  of  packing  in  the 
smallest  possible  space ;  the  greater  size  of  one  claw 
enables  the  lobster  to  use  it  for  offence  and  for  crushing 
larger  bodies,  and  the  other  as  an  organ  for  carrying 
food  to  the  mouth.  Under  the  same  category  ought, 
probably,  to  be  placed  those  structural  distinctions 
between  the  right  and  the  left  hands  which  enable  us 
without  reflection  to  use  the  one  for  one  purpose  and 
the  other  for  another  ;  since,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  re¬ 
marked,  delay  would  often  be  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal.  All  these  and  some  other  cases  may  clearly  be 
regarded  as  wise  provisions  of  the  Creator  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual  -,  and  this  conclusion  is,  perhaps,  not 


incompatible  with  occasional  reversions  of  the  usual 
arrangements  ;  as  in  left-handed  people,  in  those  whose 
viscera  are  transposed,  and  in  flat-fish,  which  are  dark 
upon  the  right  side,  while  the  larger  number  of  their 
species  are  dark  upon  the  left. 

But  the  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
cases,  we  are,  at  present  at  least,  utterly  unable  to 
account  for  in  either  of  the  above  ways.  There  are 
slight  and  almost  imperceptible  differences  between 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  even  the  most  regular  faces, 
which  certainly  are  not  deformities,  and  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  are  especially  adapted  to  the  mere 
physical  necessities  of  the  individual ;  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  the  differences  in  the  markings  of  animals,  of 
butterflies,  and  of  beetles  ;  and  of  all  the  other  deviations 
from  perfect  and  ideal  symmetry,  whether  in  nature  or 
in  art,  which  the  superficial  artist  or  naturalist  may 
overlook,  which  the  arrogant  and  self-willed  may 
ignore,  but  which  the  true  lover  of  the  beautiful  humbly 
admits  to  exist,  even  though  they  seem  to  baffle  his 
highest  endeavours  and  to  render  imperfect  the  works 
of  God  Himself. 

VI. 

That  there  are  principles,  natural,  human,  and  Divine, 
which  require  that  the  more  perfect  and  highly  organised 
forms  should  consist  of  two  similar  halves  separated  by 
a  mesial  plane,  but  which  at  the  same  time  forbid  that 
these  two  similar  halves  should  ever  be  absolutely 
identical. 

Thus  far  all  our  argument  has  been  inductive  in  its 
character  ;  and  no  conclusions  have  been  drawn  without 
a  tolerable  support  of  undeniable  facts.  Perhaps  the 
easier  way  of  concluding  the  subject  would  be  to  ex¬ 
press  the  above  proposition  as  an  individual  opinion,  the 
truth  of  which  is  made  probable  by  the  facts  already 
presented.  But  while  this  is  so,  and  while  on  merely 
natural  grounds  the  proposition  might  be  provisionally 
accepted,  yet  with  even  more  reason  might  its  validity 
be  questioned,  since  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  it 
upon  all  the  objects  of  nature.  But  in  addition  to  the 
evidence,  partial  as  it  is,  afforded  by  the  few  observed 
facts  in  support  of  the  universal  operation  of  natural 
laws  towards  the  production  of  duality  in  animals  and 
thar  organs  and  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  we  may  cite 
the  opinions  of  philosophers  who  certainly  derived  a 
part  of  their  inspiration  from  nature  itself. 

Oken,  the  greatest  and  most  profound  naturalist  of 
his  time,  of  whom  Agassiz  writes  that  he  will  never  be 
forgotten  so  long  as  thinking  is  connected  with  investiga¬ 
tion,  says,  “  Every  single  thing  is  a  duplicity,”  and  “  all 
motion  has  resulted  from  a  duplicity.”  And,  were  it 
necessary,  whole  pages  of  quotations  could  be  given 
from  the  highest  authorities,  expressing  their  belief  in 
the  existence  of  symmetry  and  of  natural  laws  which 
tend  to  produce  it. 

In  evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  this  symmetry,  I 
quote  from  a  single  author  ;  for  although  most  writers 
on  anatomy  recognise  the  facts,  they  seldom  express  an 
opinion  concerning  more  than  what  is  then  being  de¬ 
scribed. 
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The  groat  Swedish  philosopher,  who  was  a  most 
learned  man  of  science,  and  fully  recognised  as  such 
long  before  the  publication  of  those  theological  works 
which  have  since  induced  disbelievers  therein  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  his  purely  scientific  labours,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  the  following  manner  : — “  No  society 
can  exist  among  absolute  peers  or  equals  the  founding 
of  society  involves  a  perpetual  diversity  of  members.” 
He  here  refers  directly  to  entire  individuals,  but  the  same 
idea  is  elsewhere  expressed  in  treating  of  halves  of  a 
single  individuaL  “  In  order  that  all  things  may  flow 
to  and  fro  in  a  constant  circle,  and  that  each  may  be 
emulous  of  perpetuity  and  describe  forms  that  shall  per¬ 
petuate  the  motions  of  life,  the  viscera,  cavities,  and 
septa  of  the  organic  frame  (of  man)  are  not  precisely 
equilibrated  and  sustained  by  each  other  in  the  manner 
of  a  well-poised  balance ;  they  are  not  symmetrical, 
nor  of  equal  force  and  weight  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  body.” 

So  much  for  natural  laws.  That  there  arc  also 
spiritual  laws  and  principles  which  correspond  to  and 
act  by  means  of  them  is  certainly  not  demonstrable 
upon  natural  grounds.  But  no  such  demoQStration  is 
needed  by  those  who  believe  that  all  natural  objects 
and  laws  and  processes  are  merely  the  visible  results 
and  representatives  of  corresponding  spiritual  objects 
and  laws  and  processes  ;  who  believe  that  the  outer  cor¬ 
poreal  man  is  only  the  clothing  of  the  inner  and  spiritual 
man,  )et  that  the  former  is  so  fully  and  completely 
adapted  to  the  latter  that  the  constitution  and  function 
of  the  one  may  be  surely  concluded  from  the  other ; 
who  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  of  man  has  eyes  and  ears 
and  the  power  of  speech  equally  with  the  body  ;  that 
it  has  arms  and  hands  and  legs  and  feet  and  all  things 
belonging  to  them  ;  that  it  has  what  corresponds  to  the 
heart,  to  the  lungs,  to  the  stomach,  and  to  the  brain — 
yes,  and  to  each  and  every  part  and  organ  of  the  brain  ; 
and  that  finally,  since  the  human  body  is  composed  of 
two  halves,  similar  yet  not  identical  in  structure,  either 
consentaneous  or  independent  in  action,  and  thus 
mutually  aiding  each  other  and  acting  as  one  for  all 
higher  purposes  of  life — as  when  we  look  with  two 
eyes  into  the  face  of  our  friend,  when  we  leap  for  joy 
to  meet  him,  when  not  one  but  both  hands  clasp  his, 
when  our  two  arms  meet  around  the  beloved  form — 
therefore  at  the  same  time,  and  even  when  the  bodily 
actions  are  impossible,  do  the  parts  of  the  soul  look  and 
hasten  and  grasp  and  hold  what  they  can  perceive  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  soul  also  consists  of  two  similar 
yet  not  identical  halves  :  the  one,  the  will,  including  all 
affections  and  desires  and  loves  of  every  kind  ;  the 
other,  the  understanding,  including  all  thoughts  and 
ideas  and  knowledges  for  each  desire  upon  the  one 
side  there  is  upon  the  other  a  corresponding  faculty  of 
thought  in  order  to  accomplish  it ;  for  everything  we 


know  there  is  a  counterpart  of  affection  to  use  that 
knowledge ;  but  affection  is  not  thought,  neither  is 
desire  the  same  as  knowledge,  or  love  the  same  as  wis¬ 
dom  ;  they  correspond,  they  are  similar,  and,  in  one 
sense,  equal,  but  never  identical. 

All  this  and  more  is  expressly  taught  in  the  religious 
doctrines  revealed  through  Swedenborg ;  and  as  we 
have  already  quoted  from  his  scientific  works  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  natural  laws  of  symmetry,  let  us  now  sec 
what  his  theological  writings  say  concerning  correspond¬ 
ing  spiritual  laws. 

“  The  right  of  the  body  and  of  the  brain  relates  to 
the  good  of  love,  whence  comes  the  truth  of  wisdom  ; 
and  the  left  to  the  truth  of  wisdom  from  the  good  of 
love.  And  as  the  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  is 
reciprocal,  and  that  conjunction  makes,  as  it  were,  a 
one,  hence  those  pains  act  together  and  conjointly  in 
their  functions,  motions,  and  senses.” 

“  The  left  part  of  the  brain  corresponds  to  things 
rational  or  intellectual,  but  the  right  to  affections  or 
things  voluntary,” 

And  now,  if  all  this  is  true — and  by  a  large  and  con¬ 
stantly-increasing  circle  of  readers  it  is  fully  believed — 
then,  since  man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  in  Him  too,  or  rather  in  His  works  and  in  the 
operations  of  His  providence,  we  ought  to  seek  for 
similar  indications  of  a  dual  nature  :  the  one  perfect 
love,  wishing  the  highest  possible  good  to  all  men  ;  the 
other  perfect  wisdom,  by  means  of  which  love  acts  to 
produce  the  effects  it  desires.  Through  men  these  two 
qualities  flow  down  into  the  corresponding  regions  of 
their  minds  ;  through  nature  they  come  to  us  as  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun  ;  which,  like  them,  are  simi¬ 
lar,  yet  distinct,  may  act  together  or  independently, 
and  may  be  either  one  in  excess,  but  never  in  nature 
absolutely  alone. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  questions  connected  with 
this  subject  which  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  but 
which  are  not  so  easily  solved  ;  for  most  of  them  either 
require  the  most  minute  and  careful  search  for  slight 
anatomical  diflFerences  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  or  involve  an  immense  amount  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  habits  of  men  and  animals,  with  a  care¬ 
ful  discrimination  between  those  which  are  merely 
acquired,  and  thus  exist  in  any  given  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  pretty  equal  proportions,  and  those  which, 
being  universal  or  nearly  so,  must  be  regarded  as  con¬ 
nected  with  some  structural  peculiarities,  even  when 
they  cannot  be  detected  in  any  other  way. 

The  six  propositions  already  advanced  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  demonstrated,  and  perhaps  the  writer  ought  only 
to  hope  that  the  facts  and  ideas  here  given  may  incite 
others  to  furnish  investigations  upon  this  interesting 
topic. 
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FAULT-FINDING. 


Papa,  what  are  you  going  to  give  us  this  winter 
for  our  evening  readings  ?”  said  Jennie. 

“  I  am  thinking,  for  one  thing,”  I  replied,  “  of  preach¬ 
ing  a  course  of  household  sermons  from  a  very  odd  text 
prefixed  to  a  discourse  which  I  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pamphlet-barrel  in  the  garret.” 

“  Don’t  say  sermon,  papa — it  has  such  a  dreadful 
sound  ;  and  on  winter  evenings  one  wants  something 
entertaining.” 

“  Well,  treatise,  then,”  said  I,  “  or  discourse,  or  essay, 
or  prelection  ;  I’m  not  particular  as  to  words.” 

“  But  what  is  the  queer  text  that  you  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pamphlet-barrel  ?” 

“  It  was  one  preached  upon  by  your  mother’s  great- 
great-grandfather,  the  very  savoury  and  much-respected 
Simeon  Shuttle  worth,  ‘  on  the  occasion  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  defections  and  divisions  among  the  godly  in  the 
town  of  West  Dofield ;’  and  it  runs  thus : — ‘  Take  us  the 
foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines  :  for  our 
vines  have  tender  grapes.’  ” 

“  It’s  a  curious  text  enough  ;  but  I  can’t  imagine  what 
you  are  going  to  make  of  it,” 

“  Simply  an  essay  on  Little  Foxes,”  said  I ;  “by 
which  I  mean  those  unsuspected,  unwatched,  insignifi¬ 
cant  /title  causes  that  nibble  away  domestic  happiness, 
and  make  home  less  than  so  noble  an  institution  should 
be.  You  may  build  beautiful,  convenient,  attractive 
houses — you  may  hang  the  walls  with  lovely  pictures 
and  stud  them  with  gems  of  art ;  and  there  may  be 
living  there  together  persons  bound  by  blood  and  affec¬ 
tion  in  one  common  interest,  leading  a  life  common  to 
themselves  and  apart  from  others  ;  and  these  persons 
may  each  of  them  be  possessed  of  good  and  noble  traits  ; 
there  may  be  a  common  basis  of  affection,  of  generosity, 
of  good  principle,  of  religion  ;  and  yet,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  of  these  perverse,  nibbling,  insignificant 
little  foxes,  half  the  clusters  of  happiness  on  these  so 
promising  vines  may  fail  to  come  to  maturity.  A  little 
community  of  people,  all  of  whom  would  be  willing  to 
die  for  each  other,  may  not  be  able  to  live  happily  to¬ 
gether — that  is,  they  may  have  far  less  happiness  than 
their  circumstances,  their  fine  and  excellent  traits,  entitle 
them  to  expect. 

“  The  reason  for  this  in  general  is  that  home  is  a 
place  not  only  of  strong  affections,  but  of  entire  un¬ 
reserves  ;  it  is  life’s  undress  rehearsal,  its  back-room,  its 
dressing-room,  from  which  we  go  forth  to  more  careful 
and  guarded  intercourse,  leaving  behind  us  much  debris 
of  cast-off  and  every-day  clothing.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  common  proverb,  ‘  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chamhre ;  and  the  common  warning,  ‘  If  you  wish  to 
keep  your  friend,  don’t  go  and  live  with  him.’  ” 

“  Which  is  only  another  way  of  saying,”  said  my 
wife,  “  that  we  are  all  human  and  imperfect  and  the 
nearer  you  get  to  any  human  being,  the  more  defects 
you  see.  The  characters  that  can  stand  the  test  of  daily 
intimacy  are  about  as  numerous  as  four-leaved  clovers 


in  a  meadow  ;  in  general,  those  who  do  not  annoy  you 
with  positive  faults  bore  you  with  their  insipidity.  The 
evenness  and  beauty  of  a  strong,  well-defined  nature, 
perfectly  governed  and  balanced,  is  about  the  last  thing 
one  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  one’s  researches  into  life.” 

“  But  what  I  have  to  say,”  replied  I,  “  is  this — that, 
family-life  being  a  state  of  unreserve,  a  state  in  which 
there  are  few  of  those  barriers  and  veils  that  keep  people 
in  the  world  from  seeing  each  other’s  defects  and  mutually 
jarring  and  grating  upon  each  other,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  entered  upon  and  maintained  generally  with 
less  reflection,  less  care  and  forethought,  than  pertain  to 
most  kinds  of  business  which  men  and  women  set  their 
hands  to.  A  man  does  not  undertake  to  run  an  engine 
or  manage  a  piece  of  machinery  without  some  careful 
examination  of  its  parts  and  capabilities,  and  some  in¬ 
quiry  whether  he  have  the  necessary  knowledge,  skill, 
and  strength  to  make  it  do  itself  and  him  justice.  A 
man  does  not  try  to  play  on  the  violin  without  seeing 
if  his  fingers  are  long  and  flexible  enough  to  bring  out 
the  harmonies  and  raise  his  performance  above  the  grade 
of  dismal  scraping  to  that  of  divine  music.  What  should 
we  think  of  a  man  who  should  set  a  whole  orchestra  of 
instruments  upon  playing  together  without  the  least  pro¬ 
vision  or  forethought  as  to  their  chording,  and  then  howl 
and  tear  his  h  'ir  at  the  result  ?  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  instruments  that  they  grate  harsh  thunders  together  ; 
they  may  each  be  noble  and  of  celestial  temper  ;  but 
united  without  regard  to  their  nature,  dire  confusion  is 
the  result.  Still  worse  were  it  if  a  man  were  supposed 
so  stupid  as  to  expect  of  each  instrument  a  role  opposed 
to  its  nature — if  he  asked  of  the  octave  flute  a  bass  solo, 
and  condemned  the  trombone  because  it  could  not  do 
the  work  of  the  many- voiced  violin. 

“  Yet  just  so  carelessly  is  the  work  of  forming  a 
family  often  performed.  A  man  and  woman  come  to¬ 
gether  from  some  affinity,  some  partial  accord  of  their 
nature  which  has  inspired  mutual  affection.  There  is 
generally  very  little  careful  consideration  of  who  and 
what  they  are — no  thought  of  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  mutual  traits — no  previous  chording  and  testing  of 
the  instruments  which  are  to  make  lifelong  harmony  or 
discord — and  after  a  short  period  of  engagement,  in 
which  all  their  mutual  relations  are  made  as  opposite  as 
possible  to  those  which  must  follow  marriage,  these  two 
furnish  their  house  and  begin  life  together.  Ten  to  one, 
the  domestic  roof  is  supposed  at  once  the  proper  refuge 
for  relations  and  friends  on  both  sides,  who  also  are 
introduced  into  the  interior  concert  without  any  special 
consideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  operation  of 
character  on  character,  the  play  of  instrument  with  in¬ 
strument  ;  then  follow  children,  each  of  whom  is  a 
separate  entity,  a  separate  will,  a  separate  force  in  the 
family  ;  and  thus,  with  the  lesser  forces  of  servants  and 
dependants,  a  family  is  made  up.  And  there  is  no 
wonder  if  all  these  chance-assorted  instruments,  playing 
together,  sometimes  make  quite  as  much  discord  as  har- 
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mony.  For  if  the  husband  and  wife  chord,  the  wife’s 
sister  or  husband’s  mother  may  introduce  a  discord  ; 
and  then,  again,  each  child  of  marked  character  intro¬ 
duces  another  possibility  of  confusion.  The  conser¬ 
vative  forces  of  human  nature  are  so  strong  and  so 
various,  that  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  family  state 
is  after  all  the  best  and  purest  happiness  that  earth 
affords.  But  then,  with  cultivation  and  care,  it  might 
be  a  great  deal  happier.  Very  fair  pears  have  been 
raised  by  dropping  a  seed  into  a  good  soil  and  letting  it 
alone  for  years  ;  but  finer  and  choicer  are  raised  by  the 
watchings,  tendings,  prunings  of  the  gardener.  Wild 
grape-vines  bore  very  fine  grapes,  and  an  abundance  of 
them,  before  our  friend  Dr.  Grant  took  up  his  abode  at 
Iona,  and  studying  the  laws  of  Nature,  conjured  up  new 
species  of  rarer  fruit  and  flavour  out  of  the  old.  And 
so,  if  all  the  little  foxes  that  infest  our  domestic  vine 
and  fig-tree  were  once  hunted  out  and  killed,  we  might 
have  fairer  clusters  and  fruit  all  winter.” 

“  But,  papa,”  said  Jennie,  “  to  come  to  the  foxes  ; 
let’s  know  what  they  are.” 

“  Well,  as  the  text  says,  little  foxes,  the  pet  foxes  of 
good  people,  unsuspected  little  animals — on  the  whole, 
often  thought  to  be  really  creditable  little  beasts,  that 
may  do  good,  and  at  all  events  cannot  do  much  harm. 
And  as  I  have  taken  to  the  Puritanic  order  in  my  dis¬ 
course,  I  shall  set  them  in  sevens,  as  Noah  did  his  clean 
beasts  in  the  ark.  Now  my  seven  little  foxes  are 
these  : — Fault-finding,  Intolerance,  Reticence,  Irrita¬ 
bility,  Exactingness,  Discourtesy,  Self-Will.  And 
here,  turning  to  my  sermon,  is  what  I  have  to  say 
about  the  first  of  them.” 

Fault-finding — a  most  respectable  little  animal,  that 
many  people  let  run  freely  amo.ng  their  domestic  vines, 
under  the  notion  that  he  helps  the  growth  of  the  grapes, 
and  is  the  principal  means  of  keeping  them  in  order. 

Now  it  may  safely  be  set  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
nobody  likes  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  everybody  likes 
to  find  fault  when  things  do  not  suit  him. 

Let  my  courteous  reader  ask  him  or  herself  if  he  or 
she  does  not  experience  a  relief  and  pleasure  in  finding 
fault  with  or  about  whatever  troubles  them. 

This  appears  at  first  sight  an  anomaly  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Nature.  Generally  we  are  so  constituted  that 
what  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  do  it  is  a  pleasure  to  our 
neighbour  to  have  us  do.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give,  and 
a  pleasure  to  receive.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  love,  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  loved  ;  a  pleasure  to  admire,  a  pleasure 
to  be  admired.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  find  fault,  but 
uot  a  pleasure  to  be  found  fault  with.  Furthermore, 
those  people  whose  sensitiveness  of  temperament  leads 
them  to  find  the  most  fault  are  precisely  those  who  can 
least  bear  to  be  found  fiiult  with  ;  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on 
other  men’s  shoulders,  but  they  themselves  cannot  bear 
the  weight  of  a  finger. 

Now  the  difficulty  in  the  case  is  this  :  there  are 
things  in  life  that  need  to  be  altered  ;  and  that  things 
may  be  altered,  they  must  be  spoken  of  to  the  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  change.  This  opens 
wide  the  door  of  fault-finding  to  well-disposed  people. 


and  gives  them  latitude  of  conscience  to  Impose  on  their 
fellows  all  the  annoyances  which  they  themselves  feel. 
The  father  and  mother  of  a  family  are  fault-finders,  ex 
ojicio;  and  to  them  flows  back  the  tide  of  every  separate 
individual’s  complaints  in  the  domestic  circle,  till  often 
the  whole  air  of  the  house  is  chilled  and  darkened  by  a 
drizzling  Scotch  mist  of  querulousness.  Very  bad  are 
these  mists  for  grape-vines,  and  produce  mildew  in  many 
a  fair  cluster. 

Enthusius  falls  in  love  with  Hermione,  because  she 
looks  like  a  moonbeam — because  she  is  ethereal  as  a 
summer  cloud,  spirit uelle.  He  commences  forthwith  the 
perpetual  adoration  system  that  precedes  marriage.  He 
assures  her  that  she  is  too  good  for  this  world,  too 
delicate  and  fair  for  any  of  the  uses  of  poor  mortality — 
that  she  ought  to  tread  on  roses,  sleep  on  the  clouds — 
that  she  ought  never  to  shed  a  tear,  know  a  fatigue,  or 
make  an  exertion,  but  live  apart  in  some  bright,  ethereal 
sphere  worthy  of  her  charms.  All  which  is  duly  chanted 
in  her  ear  in  moonlight  walks  or  sails,  and  so  often 
repeated  that  a  sensible  girl  may  be  excused  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  little  of  it  may  be  true. 

Now  comes  marriage — and  it  turns  out  that  Enthusius 
is  very  particular  as  to  his  coffee,  that  he  is  excessively 
disturbed  if  his  meals  are  at  all  irregular,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  comfortable  with  any  table  arrangements 
which  do  not  resemble  those  of  his  notable  mother, 
lately  deceased  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  ;  he  also  wants 
his  house  in  perfect  order  at  all  times.  Still  he  does 
not  propose  to  provide  a  trained  housekeeper  ;  it  is  all 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  certain  raw  Irish  girls,  under 
the  superintendence  of  this  angel  who  was  to  tread  on 
roses,  sleep  on  clouds,  and  never  know  an  earthly  care. 
Neither  has  Enthusius  ever  considered  it  a  part  of  a 
husband’s  duty  to  bear  personal  inconveniences  in 
silence.  He  would  freely  shed  his  blood  for  Hermione 
— nay,  has  often  frantically  proposed  the  same  in  the  hours 
of  courtship,  when  of  course  nobody  wanted  it  done, 
and  it  could  answer  no  manner  of  use  ;  and  thus  to  the 
idyllic  dialogues  of  that  period  succeed  such  as  these  : — 

“  My  dear,  this  tea  is  smoked  :  can’t  you  get  Jane 
into  the  way  of  making  it  better  ?” 

“  My  dear,  I  have  tried  ;  but  she  will  not  do  as  I 
tell  her.” 

“Well,  all  I  know  is,  other  people  can  have  good 
tea,  and  I  should  think  we  might.” 

And  again  at  dinner  : — 

“  My  dear,  this  mutton  is  overdone  again  ;  it  is 
always  overdone.” 

“  Not  always,  dear,  because  you  recollect  on  Mon¬ 
day  you  said  it  was  just  right.” 

“  Well,  almost  always.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  the  reason  to-day  was,  I  had  com¬ 
pany  in  the  parlour,  and  could  not  go  out  to  caution 
Bridget,  as  I  generally  do.  It’s  very  difficult  to  get 
things  done  with  such  a  girl.” 

“  My  mother’s  things  were  always  well  done,  no 
matter  what  her  girl  was.” 

Again  :  “  My  dear,  you  must  speak  to  the  servants 
about  wasting  the  coal.  I  never  saw  such  a  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  in  a  family  of  our  size  or,  “  My  dear, 
how  can  you  let  Maggie  tear  the  morning  paper  ?”  or. 
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“  My  dear,  I  shall  actually  have  to  give  up  coming  to 
dinner  if  my  dinners  cannot  be  regular or,  “  My 
dear,  I  wish  you  would  look  at  the  way  my  shirts  are 
ironed — it  is  perfectly  scandalous  or,  “  My  dear,  you 
must  not  let  Johnny  finger  the  mirror  in  the  parlour 
or,  “  My  dear,  you  must  stop  the  children  from  playing 
in  the  garret or,  “  My  dear,  you  must  see  that  Maggie 
doesn’t  leave  the  mat  out  on  the  railing  when  she 
sweeps  the  front  hall and  so  on,  upstairs  and  down¬ 
stairs,  in  the  lady’s  chamber,  in  attic,  garret,  and  cellar, 
“  my  dear”  is  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrong,  and  she 
is  found  fault  with  when  it  does. 

Yet  Enthusius,  when  occasionally  he  finds  his  some¬ 
time  angel  in  tears,  and  she  tells  him  he  does  not  love 
her  as  he  once  did,  repudiates  the  charge  with  all  his 
heart,  and  declares  he  loves  her  more  than  ever — and 
perhaps  he  does.  The  only  thing  is  that  she  has  passed 
out  of  the  plane  of  moonshine  and  poetry  into  that  of 
actualities.  While  she  was  considered  an  angel,  a  star, 
a  bird,  an  evening  cloud,  of  course  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found  fault  with  in  her ;  but  now  that  the  angel 
has  become  chief  business -partner  in  an  earthly  working 
firm,  relations  are  different.  Enthusius  could  say  the 
same  things  over  again  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but  unfortunately  now  they  never  are  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Enthusius  is  simply  a  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  from  impulse,  and  saying  a  thing 
merely  and  only  because  he  feels  it.  Before  marriage 
he  worshipped  and  adored  his  wife  as  an  ideal  being 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  poetries,  and  did  his 
very  best  to  make  her  unpractical  and  unfitted  to  enjoy 
the  life  to  which  he  was  to  introduce  her  after  marriage. 
After  marriage  he  still  yields  unreflectingly  to  present 
impulses,  which  are  no  longer  to  praise,  but  to  criticise 
and  condemn.  The  very  sensibility  to  beauty  and  love 
of  elegance  which  made  him  admire  her  before  mar¬ 
riage,  now  transferred  to  the  arrangement  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  meuage,  lead  him  daily  to  perceive  a  hundred 
defects  and  find  a  hundred  annoyances. 

Thus  far  we  suppose  an  amiable,  submissive  wife, 
who  is  only  grieved,  not  provoked,  who  has  no  sense 
of  injustice,  and  meekly  strives  to  make  good  the  hard 
condition  of  her  lot.  Such  poor  little  faded  women  have 
we  seen,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  plants  that  have 
been  nursed  and  forced  into  bloom  in  the  steam-heat  of 
the  conservatory,  and  are  now  sickly  and  yellow,  drop¬ 
ping  leaf  by  leaf  in  the  dry,  dusty  parlour. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture — where  the 
wife,  provoked  and  indignant,  takes  up  the  fault-finding 
trade  in  return,  and  with  the  keen  arrows  of  her  woman’s 
wit  searches  and  penetrates  every  joint  of  the  husband’s 
armour,  showing  herself  full  as  unjust  and  far  more 
culpable  in  this  sort  of  conflict. 

Saddest  of  all  sad  things  is  it  to  see  two  once  very 
dear  friends  employing  all  that  peculiar  knowledge  of 
each  other  which  love  had  given  them  only  to  harass 
and  provoke,  thrusting  and  piercing  w'ith  a  certainty  of 
aim  that  only  past  habits  of  confidence  and  affection 
could  have  put  in  their  power,  wounding  their  own 
hearts  with  every  deadly  thrust  they  make  at  one  another, 
and  all  for  such  inexpressibly  miserable  trifles  as  usually 
form  the  openings  of  fault-finding  dramas. 


For  the  contentions  that  loosen  the  very  foundations 
of  love,  that  crumble  away  all  its  fine  traceries  and 
carved  work,  about  what  miserable,  worthless  things 
do  they  commonly  begin ! — a  dinner  underdone,  too 
much  oil  consumed,  a  newspaper  torn,  a  waste  of  coal 
or  soap,  a  dish  broken  ! — and  for  this  miserable  sort  of 
trash,  very  good,  very  generous,  very  religious  people 
will  sometimes  waste  and  throw  away  by  double-hand¬ 
fuls  the  thing  for  which  houses  are  built,  and  coal  burned, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  home  established — their 
happiness.  Better  cold  coffee,  smoky  tea,  burnt  meat, 
better  any  inconvenience,  any  loss,  than  a  loss  of  love; 
and  nothing  so  surely  burns  away  love  as  constant  fault¬ 
finding,  for  fault-finding  once  allowed  as  a  habit  be¬ 
tween  two  near  and  dear  friends  comes  in  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  chronic  soreness,  so  that  the  mildest,  the  most 
reasonable  suggestion,  the  gentlest  implied  reproof,  oc¬ 
casions  burning  irritation  ;  and  when  this  morbid  stage 
has  once  set  in,  the  restoration  of  love  seems  well-nigh 
impossible. 

For  example  :  Enthusius  having  got  up  this  morning 
in  the  best  of  humours,  in  the  most  playful  tones  begs 
Hermione  not  to  make  the  tails  of  her  ‘‘  g’s”  quite  so  long, 
and  Hermione  fires  up  with — 

“  And  pray  what  else  wouldn’t  you  wish  me  to  do? 
Perhaps  you  would  be  so  good,  when  you  have  leisure, 
as  to  make  out  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  things  in  me 
that  need  correcting.” 

“  My  dear,  you  are  unreasonable.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.  I  should  like  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  requirements  of  my  lord  and  master  sometimes.” 

“  Now,  my  dear,  you  really  are  very  silly.” 

“  Please  say  something  original,  my  dear.  I  have 
heard  that  till  it  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.” 

“  Come,  now,  Hermione,  don’t  let’s  quarrel.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  who  thinks  of  quarrelling  ?  Not  I ; 
I  am  sure  I  was  only  asking  to  be  directed.  I  trust 
some  time,  if  I  live  to  be  ninety,  to  suit  your  fastidious 
taste.  I  trust  the  coffee  is  right  this  morning,  and  the 
tea,  and  the  toast,  and  the  steak,  and  the  servants,  and 
the  front-hall  mat,  and  the  upper- story  hall-door,  and 
the  basement  premises ;  and  now  I  suppose  I  am  to  be 
trained  in  respect  to  my  general  education.  I  shall  set 
about  the  tails  of  my  ‘  g’s’  at  once,  but  trust  you  will 
prepare  a  list  of  any  other  little  things  that  need  emen¬ 
dation.” 

Enthusius  pushes  away  his  coffee,  and  drums  on  the 
table. 

“  If  I  might  be  allowed  one  small  criticism,  my  dear, 
I  thould  observe  that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  drum  on 
the  table,”  says  his  fair  opposite. 

“  Hermione,  you  are  enough  to  drive  a  man  frantic !” 
exclaims  Enthusius,  rushing  out  with  bitterness  in  his 
soul,  and  a  determination  to  take  his  dinner  at  the 
club. 

Enthusius  feels  himself  an  abused  man,  and  thinks 
there  never  was  such  a  sprite  of  a  woman — the  most 
utterly  unreasonable,  provoking  human  being  he  ever 
met  with.  What  he  does  not  think  of  is,  that  it  is  his  own 
inconsiderate,  constant  fault-finding  that  has  made  every 
nerve  so  sensitive  and  sore  that  the  mildest  suggestion 
of  advice  or  reproof  on  the  most  indifferent  subject  is 
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impossible.  He  has  not,  to  be  sure,  been  the  guilty 
partner  in  this  morning’s  encounter  ;  he  has  said  only 
what  is  fair  and  proper,  and  she  has  been  unreasonable 
and  cross  ;  but,  after  all,  the  fault  is  remotely  his. 

When  Enthusius  awoke,  after  marriage,  to  find  in  his 
Hermione  in  very  deed  only  a  bird,  a  star,  a  flower, 
but  no  housekeeper,  why  did  he  not  face  the  matter  like 
an  honest  man  ?  Why  did  he  not  remember  all  the  fine 
things  about  dependence  and  uselessness  with  which  he 
had  been  filling  her  head  for  a  year  or  two, and  in  common 
honesty  exact  no  more  from  her  than  he  had  bargained 
for  ?  Can  a  bird  make  a  good  business-manager  ?  Can 
a  flower  oversee  Biddy  and  Mike,  and  impart  to  their  un¬ 
circumcised  ears  the  high  crafts  and  mysteries  of  elegant 
housekeeping  ? 

If  his  little  wife  has  to  learn  her  domestic  r6le  of 
household  duty,  as  most  girls  do,  by  a  thousand  morti¬ 
fications,  a  thousand  perplexities,  a  thousand  failures, 
let  him,  in  ordinary  fitirness,  make  it  as  easy  to  her  as 
possible.  Let  him  remember  with  what  admiring  smiles, 
before  marriage,  he  received  her  pretty  professions  of  utter 
helplessness  and  incapacity  in  domestic  matters,  finding 
only  poetry  and  grace  in  what,  after  marriage,  proved  an 
annoyance.  * 

And  if  a  man  finds  that  he  has  a  wife  ill  adapted  to 
wifely  duties,  does  it  follow  that  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  blurt  out,  without  form  or  ceremony,  all  the 
criticisms  and  corrections  which  may  occur  to  him  in 
the  many  details  of  household  life  ?  He  would  not  dare 
to  speak  with  as  little  preface,  apology,  or  circumlocu¬ 
tion  to  his  business-manager,  to  his  butcher,  or  his 
baker.  When  Enthusius  was  a  bachelor,  he  never  cri¬ 
ticised  the  table  at  his  boarding-house  without  some 
reflection,  and  studying  to  take  unto  himself  acceptable 
words  whereby  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the  criticism. 
The  laws  of  society  require  that  a  man  should  qualify, 
soften,  and  wisely  time  his  admonitions  to  those  he 
meets  in  the  outer  world,  or  they  will  turn  again  and 
rend  him.  But  to  his  own  wife,  in  his  own  house  and 
home,  he  can  find  fault  without  ceremony  or  softening. 
So  he -can,  and  he  can  awake  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  to  find  his  wife  a  changed  woman,  and  his  home 
unendurable.  He  may  find,  too,  that  unceremonious 
fault-finding  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at,  and  that  a 
woman  can  shoot  her  arrows  with  far  more  precision 
and  skill  than  a  man. 

But  the  fault  lies  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  husband. 
Quite  as  often  is  a  devoted,  patient,  good-tempered 
man  harassed  and  hunted  and  baited  by  the  inconside¬ 
rate  fault-finding  of  a  wife  whose  principal  talent  seems 
to  lie  in  the  ability  at  first  glance  to  discover  and  to  make 
manifest  the  weak  point  in  everything. 

We  have  seen  the  most  generous,  the  most  warm¬ 
hearted  and  obliging  of  mortals,  under  this  sort  of  train¬ 
ing,  made  the  most  morose  and  disobliging  of  husbands. 
Sure  to  be  found  fault  with,  whatever  they  do,  they 
have  at  last  ceased  doing.  The  disappointment  of  not 
pleasing  they  have  abated  by  not  trying  to  please. 

We  once  knew  a  man  who  married  a  spoiled  beauty, 
whose  murmurs,  exactions,  and  caprices  were  infinite. 
He  had  at  last,  as  a  refuge  to  his  wearied  nerves, 
settled  down  into  a  habit  of  utter  disregard  and  neglect ; 


he  treated  her  wishes  and  her  complaints  with  equal  in¬ 
difference,  and  went  on  with  his  life  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  if  she  did  not  exist.  He  silently  provided  for 
her  what  he  thought  proper,  without  troubling  himself 
to  notice  her  requests  or  listen  to  her  grievances.  Sick¬ 
ness  came,  but  the  heart  of  her  husband  was  cold  and 
gone ;  there  was  no  sympathy  left  to  warm  her.  Death 
came,  and  he  breathed  freely  as  a  man  released.  He 
married  again — a  woman  with  no  beauty,  but  much  love 
and  goodness — a  woman  who  asked  little,  blamed  sel¬ 
dom,  and  then  with  all  the  tact  and  address  which  the 
utmost  thoughtfulness  could  devise ;  and  the  passive, 
negligent  husband  became  the  attentive,  devoted  slave  of 
her  will.  He  was  in  her  hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter  ;  the  least  breath  or  suggestion  of  criticism 
from  her  lips,  who  criticised  so  little  and  so  thoughtfully, 
weighed  more  with  him  than  many  outspoken  words. 
So  different  is  the  same  human  being,  according  to  the 
touch  of  the  hand  which  plays  upon  him  ! 

I, have  spoken  hitherto  of  fault-finding  as  between 
husband  and  wife  :  its  consequences  are  even  worse 
as  respects  children.  The  habit  once  suffered  to  grow 
up  between  the  two  that  constitute  the  head  of  the 
family  descends  and  runs  through  all  the  branches. 
Children  are  more  hurt  by  indiscriminate,  thoughtless 
fault-finding  than  by  any  other  one  thing.  Ctften  a 
child  has  all  the  sensitiveness  and  all  the  susceptibility 
of  a  grown  person,  added  to  the  faults  of  childhood. 
Nothing  about  him  is  right  as  yet ;  he  is  immature  and 
faulty  at  all  points,  and  everybody  feels  at  perfect  liberty 
to  criticise  him  to  right  and  left,  above,  below,  and 
around,  till  he  takes  refuge  either  in  callous  hardness  or 
irritable  moroseness. 

A  bright,  noisy  boy  rushes  in  from  school,  eager  to 
tell  his  mother  something  he  has  on  his  heart,  and 
Number  One  cries  out — 

“  Oh,  you’ve  left  the  door  open  !  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn’t  always  leave  the  door  open  !  And  do  look  at 
the  mud  on  your  shoes  !  How  many  times  must  I  tell 
you  to  wipe  your  feet  ?” 

“  Now  there  you’ve  thrown  your  cap  on  the  sofa 
again.  When  will  you  learn  to  hang  it  up  ?” 

“  Don’t  put  your  slate  there-,  that  isn’t  the  place  for  it.” 

“  How  dirty  your  hands  are  !  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?” 

“  Don’t  sit  in  that  chair ;  you  break  the  springs, 
bouncing.” 

“  Mercy  !  how  your  hair  looks  !  Do  go  upstairs 
and  comb  it.” 

“  There,  if  you  haven’t  torn  the  braid  all  off  your 
coat  !  Dear  me,  what  a  boy  !” 

“  Don’t  speak  so  loud  ;  your  voice  goes  through  my 
head.” 

“  I  want  to  know,  Jim,  if  it  was  you  that  broke  up 
that  barrel  that  I  have  been  saving  for  brown  flour.” 

“  I  believe  it  was  you,  Jim,  that  hacked  the  edge  of 
my  razor.” 

“  Jim’s  been  writing  at  my  desk,  and  blotted  three 
sheets  of  the  best  paper.” 

Now  the  question  is,  if  any  of  the  grown  people  of 
the  family  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  string  of  criticisms 
on  themselves  equally  true  as  those  that  salute  unlucky 
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Jim,  would  they  be  any  better-nature d  about  it  than  he 
is  ? 

No  ;  but  they  are  grown-up  people ;  they  have  rights 
that  others  are  bound  to  respect.  Everybody  cannot 
tell  them  exactly  what  he  thinks  about  everything  they 
do.  If  every  one  could  and  did,  would  there  not  be 
terrible  reactions  ? 

Servants  in  general  are  only  grown-up  children,  and 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  them.  A  raw,  un¬ 
trained  Irish  girl  introduced  into  an  elegant  house  has 
her  head  bewildered  in  every  direction.  There  are  the 
gas-pipes,  the  water-pipes,  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
elegant  and  delicate  conveniences,  about  which  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  details  are  to  be  learned,  the  neglect  of  any 
one  of  which  may  flood  the  house,  or  poison  it  with 
foul  air,  or  bring  innumerable  inconveniences.  The 
setting  of  a  genteel  table  and  the  waiting  upon  it  involve 
fifty  possibilities  of  mistake,  each  one  of  which  will  grate 
on  the  nerves  of  a  whole  family.  There  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  occasions  of  fault-finding  in  families  are 
so  constant  and  harassing  ;  and  there  is  no  wonder  that 
mistress  and  maid  often  meet  each  other  on  the  terms  of 
the  bear  and  the  mt’n  who  fell  together  fifty  feet  down 
from  the  limb  of  a  high  tree,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  looking  each  other  in  the  face  in  helpless,  growling 
despair.  The  mistress  is  rasped,  irritated,  despairing, 
and  with  good  reason  :  the  maid  is  the  same,  and  with 
equally  good  reason.  Yet  let  the  mistress  be  suddenly 
introduced  into  a  printing-office,  and  required  with  what 
little  teaching  could  be  given  her  in  a  few  rapid  direc¬ 
tions  to  set  up  the  editorial  of  a  morning  paper,  and  it 
is  probable  she  would  be  as  stupid  and  bewildered  as 
Biddy  in  her  beautifully-arranged  house. 

There  are  elegant  houses  which,  from  causes  like 
these,  are  ever  vexed  like  the  troubled  sea  that  cannot 
rest.  Literally,  their  table  has  become  a  snare  before 
them,  and  that  which  should  have  been  for  their  welfare 
a  trap.  Their  gas  and  their  water  and  their  fire  and 
their  elegancies  and  ornaments,  all  in  unskilled,  blun¬ 
dering  hands,  seem  only  so  many  guns  in  the  hands  of 
Satan,  through  which  he  fires  at  their  Christian  graces 
day  and  night — so  that  if  their  house  is  kept  in  order, 
their  temper  and  religion  are  not. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  the  consciousness  of  thousands 
of  women  who  are  in  will  and  purpose  real  saints. 
Their  souls  go  up  to  heaven — its  love,  its  purity,  its 
rest — with  every  hymn  and  prayer  and  sacrament  in 
church  ;  and  they  come  home  to  be  mortified,  disgraced, 
and  made  to  despise  themselves,  for  the  unlovely  tempers, 
the  hasty  words,  the  cross  looks,  the  universal  nervous 
irritability,  that  result  from  this  constant  jarring  of  finely- 
toned  chords  under  unskilled  hands. 

Talk  of  hair-cloth  shirts,  and  scourgings,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  on  ashes,  as  means  of  saintship  !  there  is  no  need  of 
them  in  our  country.  Let  a  woman  once  look  at  her 
domestic  trials  as  her  hair-cloth,  her  ashes,  her  scourges 
— accept  them — rejoice  in  them — smile  and  be  quiet, 
silent,  patient,  and  loving  under  them — and  the  convent 
can  teach  her  no  more ;  she  is  a  victorious  saint. 

When  the  damper  of  the  furnace  is  turned  the  wrong 
way  by  Paddy,  after  the  five-hundredth  time  of  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  family  awakes  coughing,  sneezing. 


strangling ;  when  the  gas  is  blown  out  in  the  nursery 
by  Biddy,  who  has  been  instructed  every  day  for  weeks 
in  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding ;  when  the  tumblers 
on  the  dinner-table  are  found  dim  and  streaked,  after 
weeks  of  training  in  the  simple  business  of  washing  and 
wiping ;  when  the  ivory-handled  knives  and  forks  are 
left  soaking  in  hot  dish-water,  after  incessant  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  consequences  ;  when  four  or  five  half- 
civilised  beings,  above,  below,  and  all  over  the  house, 
are  constantly  forgetting  the  most  important  things  at  the 
very  moment  it  is  most  necessary  they  should  remember 
them — there  is  no  hope  for  the  mistress  morally,  unless 
she  can  in  very  deed  and  truth  accept  her  trials  reli¬ 
giously,  and  conquer  by  accepting.  It  is  not  apostles 
alone  who  can  take  pleasure  in  necessities  and  distresses, 
but  mothers  and  housewives  also,  if  they  would  learn  of 
the  apostle,  might  say,  “  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong.” 

The  burden  ceases  to  gall  when  we  have  learned  how 
to  carry  it.  We  can  suffer  patiently,  if  we  can  see  any 
good  come  of  it,  and  say,  as  an  old  black  woman  of  our 
acquaintance  did  of  an  event  that  crossed  her  purpose, 
“  Well,  Lord,  if  it’s  you,  send  it  along.” 

But  that  this  may  be  done,  that  home-life,  in  our  un¬ 
settled,  changing  state  of  society,  may  become  peaceful 
and  restful,  there  is  one  Christian  grace,  much  treated 
of  by  mystic  writers,  that  must  return  to  its  honour  in 
the  Christian  Church.  I  mean — the  grace  of  silence. 

No  words  can  express,  no  tongue  can  tell,  the  value 
of  NOT  SPEAKING.  “  Speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is 
golden,”  is  an  old  and  very  precious  proverb. 

“  But,”  say  many  voices,  “  what  is  to  become  of  us 
if  we  may  not  speak  ?  Must  we  not  correct  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  servants  and  each  other  ?  Must  we  let 
people  go  on  doing  wrong  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ?” 

No ;  fault  must  be  found  ;  faults  must  be  told,  errors 
corrected.  Reproof  and  admonition  are  duties  of  house¬ 
holders  to  their  fiimilies,  and  of  all  true  friends  to  one 
another. 

But,  gentle  reader,  let  us  look  over  life,  our  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  and  ask.  How  much  of 
the  fault-finding  which  prevails  has  the  least  tendency 
to  do  any  good  ?  How  much  of  it  is  well-timed, 
well-pointed,  deliberate,  and  just,  so  spoken  as  to  be 
effective  ? 

“A  wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear”  is  one  of 
the  rare  things  spoken  of  by  Solomon — the  rarest,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  met  with.  How  many  really  religious  people 
put  any  of  their  religion  into  their  manner  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  most  difficult  office  i  We  find  fault  with  a 
stove  or  furnace  which  creates  heat  only  to  go  up  the 
chimney  and  not  warm  the  house.  We  say  it  is  waste¬ 
ful.  Just  so  wasteful  seem  prayer-meetings,  church- 
meetings,  and  sacraments ;  they  create  and  excite  lovely, 
gentle,  holy  feelings— but,  if  these  do  not  pass  out  into 
the  atmosphere  of  daily  life,  and  warm  and  clear  the 
air  of  our  homes,  there  is  a  great  waste  in  our  religion. 

We  have  been  on  our  knees,  confessing  humbly  that 
we  are  as  awkward  in  heavenly  things,  as  unfit  for  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  Biddy  and  Mike,  and  the  little 
beggar-girl  on  our  doorsteps,  are  for  our  parlours.  We 
have  deplored  our  errors  daily,  hourly,  and  confessed 
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that  “  the  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  unto  us, 
the  burden  of  them  is  intolerable,”  and  then  we  draw 
near  in  the  sacrament  to  that  Incarnate  Divinity  whose 
infinite  love  covers  all  our  imperfections  with  the  mantle 
of  His  perfections.  But  when  we  return,  do  we  take 
our  servants  and  children  by  the  throat  because  they  are 
as  untrained  and  awkward  and  careless  in  earthly  things 
as  we  have  been  in  heavenly  ?  Does  no  remembrance 
of  Christ’s  infinite  patience  temper  our  impatience,  when 
we  have  spoken  seventy  times  seven,  and  our  words 
have  been  disregarded  ?  There  is  no  mistake  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  religion  which  the  church  excites. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  it  used  in  common  life,  instead 
of  going  up  like  hot  air  in  a  fireplace  to  lose  itself  in 
the  infinite  abysses  above. . 

In  reproving  and  fault-finding  we  have  beautiful 
examples  in  Holy  Writ.  When  Saint  Paul  has  a  reproof 
to  administer  to  delinquent  Christians,  how  does  he 
temper  it  with  gentleness  and  praise !  how  does  he  first 
make  honourable  note  of  all  there  is  to  be  spoken  of! 
how  does  he  give  assurance  of  his  prayers  and  love  I — 
and  when  at  last  the  arrow  flies,  it  goes  all  the  straighter 
to  the  mark  for  this  carefulness. 

But  there  was  a  greater,  a  purer,  a  lovelier  than  Paul, 
who  made  His  home  on  earth  with  twelve  plain  men, 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  slow  to  learn — and  who  to  the 
very  day  of  His  death  were  still  contending  on  a  point 
which  He  had  repeatedly  explained,  and  troubling  His 
last  earthly  hours  with  the  old  contest,  “  Who  should 
be  greatest.”  When  all  else  failed,  on  His  knees  before 
them  as  their  servant,  tenderly  performing  for  love  the 
office  of  a  slave,  he  said,  “  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another’s  feet.” 

When  parents,  employers,  and  masters  learn  to  re¬ 
prove  in  this  spirit,  reproofs  will  be  more  effective  than 
they  now  are.  It  was  by  the  exercise  of  this  spirit  that 
Fenelon  transformed  the  proud,  petulant,  irritable,  selfish 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  making  him  humble,  gentle,  tole¬ 
rant  of  others,  and  severe  only  to  himself :  it  was  he 
who  had  for  his  motto,  that  “  Perfection  alone  can  bear 
with  imperfection.” 

But  apart  from  the  fault-finding  which  has  a  definite 
aim,  how  much  is  there  that  does  not  profess  or  intend 
or  try  to  do  anything  more  than  give  vent  to  an  irritated 
state  of  feeling  I  The  nettle  stings  us,  and  we  toss  it 
with  both  hands  at  our  neighbour ;  the  fire  burns  us, 
and  we  throw  coals  and  hot  ashes  at  all  and  sundry  of 
those  about  us. 

There  is  fretfulness,  a  mizzling,  drizzling  rain  of  dis¬ 
comforting  remark ;  there  is  grumbling,  a  north-east 
storm  that  never  clears  ;  there  is  scolding,  the  thunder¬ 
storm  with  lightning  and  hail.  All  these  are  worse 
than  useless  -,  they  are  positive  sins,  by  whomsoever  in¬ 
dulged — sins  as  great  and  real  as  many  that  are  shud¬ 
dered  at  in  polite  society. 

All  these  are  for  the  most  part  but  the  venting  on  our 
fellow-beings  of  morbid  feelings  resulting  from  dyspepsia, 
overtaxed  nerves,  or  general  ill-health. 

A  minister  eats  too  much  mince-pie,  goes  to  his  weekly 
lecture,  and  seeing  only  half-a-dozen  people  there,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  grumble  at  those  half-dozen  for  the  sins  of 


such  as  stay  away.  “  The  Church  is  cold,  there  is  no 
interest  in  religion,”  and  so  on :  a  simple  outpouring  of 
the  blues. 

You  and  I  do  in  one  week  the  work  we  ought  to  do 
in  six ;  we  overtax  nerve  and  brain,  and  then  have  weeks 
of  darkness  in  which  everything  at  home  seems  running 
to  destruction.  The  servants  never  were  so  careless, 
the  children  never  so  noisy,  the  house  never  so  dis¬ 
orderly,  the  State  never  so  ill-governed,  the  Church  evi¬ 
dently  going  over  to  Antichrist.  The  only  thing,  after 
all,  in  which  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  differs  from 
that  of  a  week  ago  is,  that  we  have  used  up  our  nervous 
energy,  and  are  looking  at  the  world  through  blue 
spectacles.  We  ought  to  resist  the  devil  of  fault-finding 
at  this  point,  and  cultivate  silence  as  a  grace  till  our 
nerves  are  rested.  There  are  times  when  no  one  should 
trust  himself  to  judge  his  neighbours,  or  reprove  his 
children  and  servants,  or  find  fault  with  his  friends — 
for  he  is  so  sharp-set  that  he  cannot  strike  a  note  with¬ 
out  striking  too  hard.  Then  is  the  time  to  try  the 
grace  of  silence,  and,  what  is  better  than  silence,  the 
power  of  prayer. 

But  it  being  premised  that  we  are  never  to  fret,  never 
grumble,  never  to  scold,  and  yet  it  being  our  duty  in 
some  way  to  make  known  and  get  rectified  the  faults  of 
others,  it  remains  to  ask  how ;  and  on  this  head  we  will 
improvise  a  parable  of  two  women. 

Mrs.  Standfast  is  a  woman  of  high  tone,  and  possessed 
of  a  power  of  moral  principle  that  impresses  one  even 
as  sublime.  All  her  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
clear,  exact,  and  minute ;  she  is  charitable  to  the  poor, 
kind  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  devoutly  and  earnestly 
religious.  In  all  the  minutiae  of  woman’s  life  she  mani¬ 
fests  an  inconceivable  precision  and  perfection.  Every¬ 
thing  she  does  is  perfectly  done.  She  is  true  to  all  her 
promises  to  the  very  letter,  and  so  punctual  that  railroad 
time  might  be  kept  by  her  instead  of  a  chronometer. 

Yet,  with  all  these  excellent  traits,  Mrs.  Standfast  has 
not  the  faculty  of  making  a  happy  home.  She  is  that 
most  hopeless  of  fault-finders — a  fault-finder  from  prin¬ 
ciple.  She  has  a  high,  correct  standard  for  everything 
in  the  world,  from  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  down 
to  the  spreading  of  a  sheet  or  the  hemming  of  a  towel ; 
and  to  this  exact  standard  she  feels  it  her  duty  to  bring 
every  one  in  her  household.  She  does  not  often  scold, 
she  is  not  actually  fretful,  but  she  exercises  over  her 
household  a  calm,  inflexible  severity,  rebuking  every 
fault ;  she  overlooks  nothing,  she  excuses  nothing,  she 
will  accept  of  nothing  in  any  part  of  her  domain  but 
absolute  perfection  -,  and  her  reproofs  are  aimed  with  a 
true  and  steady  point,  and  sent  with  a  force  that  makes 
them  felt  by  the  most  obdurate. 

Hence,  though  she  is  rarely  seen  out  of  temper,  and 
seldom  or  never  scolds,  yet  she  drives  every  one  around 
her  to  despair  by  the  use  of  the  calmest  and  most  ele¬ 
gant  English.  Her  servants  fear,  but  do  not  love  her. 
Her  husband,  an  impulsive,  generous  man,  somewhat 
inconsiderate  and  careless  in  his  habits,  is  at  times  per¬ 
fectly  desperate  under  the  accumulated  load  of  her  dis¬ 
approbation.  Her  children  regard  her  as  inhabiting  some 
high,  distant,  unapproachable  mountain-top  of  goodness, 
whence  she  is  always  looking  down  with  reproving 
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eyes  on  naughty  boys  and  girls.  They  wonder  how  it 
is  that  so  excellent  a  mamma  should  have  children  who, 
let  them  try  to  be  good  as  hard  as  they  can,  are  always 
sure  to  do  something  dreadful  every  day. 

The  trouble  with  Mrs.  Standfast  is,  not  that  she  has 
a  high  standard,  and  not  that  she  purposes  and  means 
to  bring  every  one  up  to  it,  but  that  she  does  not  take 
the  right  way.  She  has  set  it  down  that  to  blame  a 
wrong-doer  is  the  only  way  to  cure  wrong.  She  has 
never  learned  that  it  is  as  much  her  duty  to  praise  as  to 
blame,  and  that  people  are  drawn  to  do  right  by  being 
praised  when  they  do  it,  rather  than  driven  by  being 
blamed  when  they  do  not. 

Right  across  the  way  from  Mrs.  Standfast  is  Mrs. 
Easy,  a  pretty  little  creature,  with  not  a  tithe  of  her 
moral  worth — a  merry,  pleasure-loving  woman,  of  no 
particular  force  of  principle,  whose  great  object  in 
life  is  to  avoid  its  disagreeables,  and  to  secure  its 
pleasures. 

Little  Mrs.  Easy  is  adored  by  her  husband,  her  children, 
her  servants,  merely  because  it  is  her  nature  to  say 
pleasant  things  to  every  one.  It  is  a  mere  tact  of  pleasing, 
which  she  uses  without  knowing  it.  While  Mrs.  Stand¬ 
fast,  surveying  her  well-set  dining-table,  runs  her  keen 
eye  over  everything,  and  at  last  brings  up  with,  “  Jane, 
look  at  that  black  spot  on  the  salt-spoon  !  I  am  asto¬ 
nished  at  your  carelessness !”  Mrs.  Easy  would  say, 
“  Why,  Jane,  where  did  you  learn  to  set  a  table  so 
nicely  ?  All  looking  beautifully,  except — ah  !  let’s  see 
— ^just  give  a  rub  to  this  salt-spoon — now  all  is  quite 
perfect.”  Mrs.  Standfast’s  servants  and  children  hear 
only  of  their  failures  ;  these  are  always  before  them  and 
her.  Mrs.  Easy’s  servants  hear  of  their  successes.  She 
praises  their  good  points  ;  tells  them  they  are  doing  well 
in  this,  that,  and  the  other  particular ;  and  finally  ex¬ 
horts  them,  on  the  strength  of  having  done  so  many 
things  well,  to  improve  in  what  is  yet  lacking.  Mrs. 
Easy’s  husband  feels  that  he  is  always  a  hero  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  children  feel  that  they  are  dear  good  children, 
notwithstanding  Mrs.  Easy  sometimes  has  her  little  tiffs 
of  displeasure,  and  scolds  roundly  when  something  falls 
out  as  it  should  not. 

The  two  families  show  how  much  more  may  be  done 
by  a  very  ordinary  woman,  through  the  mere  instinct 
of  praising  and  pleasing,  than  by  the  greatest  worth, 
piety,  and  principle,  seeking  to  lift  human  nature  by  a 
lever  that  never  was  meant  to  lift  it  by. 

The  faults  and  mistakes  of  us  poor  human  beings  are 
as  often  perpetuated  by  despair  as  by  any  other  one 
thing.  Have  we  not  all  been  burdened  by  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  faults  that  we  were  slow  to  correct  because  we 
felt  discouraged  ?  Have  we  not  been  sensible  of  a  real 
help  sometimes  from  the  presence  of  a  friend  who 


thought  well  of  us,  believed  in  us,  set  our  virtues  in  the 
best  light,  and  put  our  faults  in  the  background  ? 

Let  us  depend  upon  it,  that  the  flesh  and  blood  that 
are  in  us — the  needs,  the  wants,  the  despondencies — 
are  in  each  of  our  fellows,  in  every  awkward  servant 
and  careless  child. 

Finally,  let  us  all  resolve — 

First,  to  attain  to  the  grace  of  silenxe. 

Second,  to  deem  all  fault-finding  that  does  no  good 
a  SIN  ;  and  to.resolve,  when  we  are  happy  ourselves,  not 
to  poison  the  atmosphere  for  our  neighbours  by  calling 
on  them  to  remark  every  painful  and  disagreeable  feature 
of  their  daily  life. 

Third,  to  practise  the  grace  and  virtue  of  praise. 
We  have  all  been  taught  ^hat  it  is  our  duty  to  praise 
God,  but  few  of  us  have  reflected  .on  our  duty  to  praise 
men  ;  and  yet  for  the  same  reason  that  we  should  praise 
the  Divine  goodness  it  is  our  duty  to  praise  human 
excellence. 

We  should  praise  our  friends — our  near  and  dear 
ones  ;  we  should  look  on  and  think  of  their  virtues  till 
their  faults  fade  aw'ay  -,  and  when  we  love  most,  and  see 
most  to  love,  then  only  is  the  wise  time  wisely  to  speak 
of  what  should  still  be  altered. 

Parents  should  look  out  for  occasions  to  commend 
their  children,  as  carefully  as  they  seek  to  reprove  their 
faults  ;  and  employers  should  praise  the  good  their 
servants  do  as  strictly  as  they  blame  the  evil. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  use  this  weapon  wilLfind  that 
praise  goes  farther  in  many  cases  than  blame.  Watch 
till  a  blundering  servant  does  something  well,  and  then 
praise  him  for  it,  and  you  will  see  a  new  fire  lighted  in 
the  eye,  and  often  you  will  find  that  in  that  one  respect 
at  least  you  have  secured  excellence  thenceforward. 

When  you  blame,  which  should  be  seldom,  let  it  be 
alone  with  the  person,  quietly,  considerately,  and  with 
all  the  tact  you  are  possessed  of.  The  fashion  of  re¬ 
proving  children  and  servants  in  the  presence  of  others 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  Pride,  stubbornness, 
and  self-will  are  aroused  by  this,  while  a  more  private 
reproof  might  be  received  with  thankfulness. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say,  treat  children  in  these 
respects  just  as  you  would  grown  people  -,  they  are  grown 
people  in  miniature,  and  need  as  careful  consideration 
of  their  feelings  as  any  of  us. 

Lastly,  let  us  all  make  a  bead-roll,  a  holy  rosary,  of 
all  that  is  good  and  agreeable  in  our  position,  our  sur¬ 
roundings,  our  daily  lot,  of  all  that  is  good  and  agree¬ 
able  in  our  friends,  our  children,  our  servants,  and 
charge  ourselves  to  repeat  it  daily,  till  the  habit  of  our 
minds  be  to  praise  and  to  commend  ;  and  so  doing,  we 
shall  catch  and  kill  one  little  fox  who  hath  destroyed 
many  tender  grapes. 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 


ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  current 
literature  is  the  totally  di/Terent  conceptions  of 
women’s  characters  one  meets  with  in  the  best  novels 
to  those  of  the  last  generation  of  authors.  When  we 
compare  the  women  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  the 
representative  novelists  of  the  last  generation,  with  those 
of  George  Eliot  and  Miss  Thackeray,  the  best  novelists 
of  this,  we  are  amazed  at  the  length  of  road  we  have 
travelled,  the  heights  that  have  been  reached,  and  at  the 
prospect  which  stretches  itself  out  to  our  view. 

The  right  of  women  to  individual  interest,  to  indi¬ 
vidual  appreciation,  and  to  individual  discrimination,  is 
a  right  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  any  other  we  might 
name,  for  distinction  of  character  and  shades  of  diffe¬ 
rence  do  exist  among  women,  and,  as  George  Eliot 
says,  “  the  limits  of  variation  are  much  wider  than  any 
one  would  imagine  from  the  sameness  of  women’s 
coiffure  and  the  favourite  love  stories  in  prose  and 
verse.” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  the  “  prelude” 
to  AliJdlemarch  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  will 
have  appreciated  the  concentrated  depth  of  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  it ;  each  sentence  is  like  a  bar  of  one  of  Bach’s 
fugues,  requiring  to  be  studied  till  the  glorious  harmony 
is  appreciated  by  the  reader.  The  book  itself  is  the 
greatest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  opening  proposition  ; 
Celia,  Rosamond,  and  Miss  Brooke  are  women,  not 
lay  figures  or  mere  waxwork  dolls. 

There  is  nothing  more  comforting  to  women  who 
sigh  over  the  small  extent  of  litenature  landscape  occu¬ 
pied  in  past  times  by  women,  than  to  look  round  them 
now  and  survey  their  present  position.  Since  Mrs. 
Browning  no  man  has  been  able  to  say  that  women 
cannot  climb  to  such  heights  of  Parnassus  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  laurel-wreath  of  the  poet ;  since  Adam 
Bede  appeared  it  has  been  impossible  to  assert  that  the 
most  philosophic  view  of  life,  with  true  insight  into 
character,  is  incompatible  with  woman’s  nature,  and 
Aliddlemarch  is  the  most  triumphant  proof  yet  before  us 
that,  when  the  intellect  of  women  is  highly  cultivated, 
it  may  be  joined  to  a  woman’s  passionate  heart  with  a 
grand  harmony  reminding  us  of  Tennyson’s  verse — 

“  Let  kiiowlt'di'C  prro'v  fimii  inorf  to  inoro, 

Aiiil  itioro  of  revorfiK‘0  iti  us  dwt-ll, 

Tlmt  mind  iiiul  soul,  iK-cordinj'  well. 

May  make  ouo  iiiusif  ns  bofoiv.” 

Miss  Thackeray’s  Old  Kensington  promises  to  be 
another  stepping-stone  to  the  onward  progress  of  women. 
Miss  Thackeray  reminds  us  of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn, 
with  its  deep  great  joy  full  of  gracious  melodies  and 
happy  harmonies  as  a  perfect  rose  of  perfect  petals. 
George  Eliot  is  like  that  of  Beethoven  and  Bach,  grandly 
glad  and  grandly  sad,  like  mountain  scenery,  w'ith 
modulations  like  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

What  women  will  be  after  generations  of  culture  we 
can  in  some  measure  predict  from  such  writings  as  these. 
At  present  they  are  like  Hans  Andersen’s  “  Ugly  Duck¬ 


ling,”  before  he  found  his  way  to  his  proper  place 
among  the  swans.  A  few  generations  hence  such  women 
will  find  more  fellowship,  always  raised  above  it  like  the 
dominant  and  leading-note  of  the  scale,  for  such  fruit 
will  not  grow  on  every  tree  even  with  the  greatest 
cultivation,  but  they  will  not  be  so  far  off  ordinary- 
women. 

At  present  it  is  almost  a  misfortune  for  women  to  have 
aspirations  and  culture  higher  than  the  ordinary  level ; 
if  they  succeed  in  reaching  a  higher  platform  they  often 
leave  behind  them  pleasant  meads  and  happy  valleys  ; 
and  when  they  do  not  succeed,  which  is  oftener  the  case 
— for  opportunities  do  not  grow  by  the  wayside — they 
are  taunted  with  inconsistency  or  laughed  at  for  the  en¬ 
deavour. 

Clever  women,  in  this  generation,  cannot  appear  con¬ 
sistent  women  ;  so  much  of  their  life  is  taken  up  with 
pulling  down,  that  the  heat  of  the  day  has  come  before 
they  can  begin  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice,  and  even 
then  they  must  be  their  own  architects.  If  the  plans 
fail,  if  resources  slacken,  if  hearts  grow  weary,  who 
can  wonder,  and  where  is  the  fault  ?  When  women 
cannot  exhaust  their  whole  nature  upon  the  thousand 
and  one  futilities  that  make  up  what  is  generally  termed 
“  woman’s  sphere,”  what  are  they  to  do  ?  It  is  not 
given  to  all  of  us  to  be  able  to  devote  ourselves  any 
length  of  time  to  momentous  questions  of  dress  or  to 
the  fabricating  of  antimacassars.  We  must  make  new 
paths  for  ourselves,  and  if  they  conduct  us  into  un¬ 
known  lands  where  we  want  guides  more  than  ever, 
and,  not  finding  them,  have  to  grope  our  way  over  mis¬ 
takes  and  failures,  what  help  is  there  ?  “  Sit  quietly  at 

home  and  put  up  with  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  it 
did  very  well  for  your  grandmothers — they  made  no 
fuss  about  it.”  But  we  are  not  our  grandmothers,  and 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  just  what  we  cannot  put  up 
with. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  like  a  stuffy  room 
where  all  women  who  think  and  feel  will  throw  open 
wide  the  windows  to  let  in  any  winds,  either  cold  and 
bleak  from  the  north  and  east,  or  odour-bearing  and 
dew-distilled  from  the  west  and  south.  If  we  are  in 
danger  of  moral  chills  we  at  least  are  not  poisoned  with 
confined  air,  and  it  is  often  better  to  risk  taking  cold 
than  to  breathe  vitiated  air. 

When  the  doors  and  windows  of  women’s  souls  are- 
flung  open  wide,  who  can  tell  what  heavenly  messen¬ 
gers  may  therein  abide?  “  Yes,  but  the  thieves — the 
thieves  !  they  may  run  off  with  the  spoons  !”  After  all,, 
it  is  the  Englishman’s  grand  anxiety  about  his  dear  five- 
shillings,  his  instinctive  dread  of  change  lest  that  whiirfi 
he  holds  should  slip  out  of  his  grasp,  and  “  be  Lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear.” 

Yet  any  ideal  is  better  for  men  and  women  than  the 
constant  sinking  down  to  the  small  realities  of  eveiy-day 
life.  We  do  not  despise  the  real — far  from  it ;  we  think 
with  the  poet — 
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Who  was  real  or  ideal, 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 
Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink. 

And  ’gainst  the  Ixxiy  makes  a  strong  appeal.” 

And  every  woman  ought  to  say — 

“  Since  I  can  do  no  good,  bt'cause  a  woman, 

Iteach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  it.” 

If  the  intellects  of  women  only  reached  a  certain 
average,  say  that  of  an  Agnes  Copperfield  or  a 
Laura  Pendennis,  the  question  of  what  women  should 
do  with  their  lives  would  be  easy  of  solution,  but  while 
there  are  women  with  characters  and  energies  above 
this  type  we  are  obliged  to  ponder  upon  their  lives  and 
sigh  over  their  wasted  endeavours. 

In  a  small  midland  town  of  England  there  is  a 
family  of  girls,  four  in  number,  with  one  brother.  The 
father,  a  man  in  easy  circumstances,  died  when  the 
eldest  girl  was  about  seventeen.  Their  mother  has  no 
particular  character  of  any  kind  ;  she  is  an  easy-going, 
good-looking,  contented  body  whose  highest  ambition 
is  to  be  allowed  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  The 
eldest  girl’s  character  is  totally  different ;  with  sound 
training  and  a  direct  bias  her  intelligence  and  energy 
would  have  enabled  her  to  attain  excellence  in  almost 
any  career.  Her  schooldays  had  been  passed  in  those 
unsatisfactory  studies  which  George  Eliot  says  are  like 
the  “  nibblings  of  a  discursive  mouse.”  Of  anything 
like  a  logical  training  her  mind  was  singularly  destitute, 
and  a  girl  whose  peculiar  temperament  required  the 
whole  six  books  of  Euclid  as  a  tonic,  fed  herself  upon 
mystical  books  of  morbid  piety  while  at  the  same  time 
she  “  fell  in  love.” 

On  her  father’s  death,  Rhoda  told  her  mother  she 
would  take  her  sisters’  education  into  her  own  hands  -, 
the  mother  had  always  heard  her  spoken  of  as  a  clever 
girl,  and  though  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
in  what  the  “  cleverness”  consisted,  she  took  it  for 
granted,  and  let  Rhoda  manage  everything  her  own 
way ;  her  sisters  were  told  to  obey  her  implicitly,  and 
she  acquired  great  influence  over  them. 

When  she  had  been  teaching  them  some  two  years, 
we  passed  some  days  together  at  a  Christmas  gathering. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  her,  and  we  felt  a  little 
curiosity  and  anticipatory  pleasure  in  the  acquaintance¬ 
ship.  “Such  a  clever,  good  girl,  Rhoda  Greenway  ; 
educates  her  sisters  herself,  governs  the  house,  takes  all 
the  trouble  from  Mrs.  Greenway,  and  is  only  twenty,” 
said  our  friends.  We  thought,  “  She  must  be  worth 
knowing  and  studying.”  Our  first  meeting  was  at  an 
evening  party.  Rhoda  was  asked  to  sing ;  she  sang 
one  of  Tennyson’s  ballads  in  a  voice  that,  with  proper 
training  and  cultivation,  might  have  been  magnificent, 
but  from  its  lack  of  both  could  give  no  real  pleasure  to 
cultivated  ears.  We  asked  her,  when  acquaintanceship 
had  ripened,  why  she  did  not  cultivate  so  extraordinary  a 
gift.  “  Because,”  she  answered,  “  I  think  the  study  of 
singing  is  a  waste  of  time,”  and  that  in  so  decided  a 
tone  that  we  felt  sure  she  had  not  reached  or  had 
passed  by  the  platform  from  whence  we  survey  our 
own  power  of  making  mistakes.  We  had  been  told 
that  Rhoda  had  taken  several  prizes  and  medals  from 
the  School  of  Design.  “  Of  course  you  continue  your 


painting  was  one  of  the  things  we  said.  “  No  ;  I  have 
given  it  up :  it  takes  too  much  valuable  time.” 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Rhoda  insisted  upon  going 
home,  a  three  miles  walk  in  the  country,  although  it 
was  understood  she  was  to  stay  all  night ;  she  had  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  some  trifling  thing  for  which  she 
might  be  wanted  early  the  next  morning,  and  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  house  was  obliged  to  accompany  the 
conscientious  girl  home,  and  return  the  same  night. 
She  came  back  with  her  sisters  the  next  day,  and  we 
had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  her.  If  it  had 
not  been  sad,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  watch  her 
behaviour  to  them.  They  were  girls  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  with  intelligent  fitces  and  ladylike  manners  -,  she 
treated  them  as  babies,  called  them  “  children” — she 
did  not  let  her  authority  sleep  under  a  bushel. 

During  a  long  walk,  we  asked  her  on  what  plan  she 
taught  her  sisters  and  what  were  their  favourite  studies. 
To  our  surprise  and  pity  she  said  she  had  made  them 
begin,  during  her  two  years’  rule,  Latin,  which  they 
studied  for  six  months  under  a  master,  till  Rhoda  one 
day  woke  up  to  the  idea  that  it  had  no  direct  bearing 
upon  practical  life,  so  that  had  been  abandoned. 

“  At  that  time,”  she  said,  “  I  had  been  studying  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  I  thought  what  a  capital 
thing  it  would  be  for  the  girls  to  learn  Greek,  and  so 
examine  the  original  sources.” 

With  a  quiet  smile,  we  asked  how  they  progressed  ? 

“  Oh,  they  wished  to  give  it  up  for  modern  languages, 
so  I  consented.” 

“  What  a  pitiful  wasteof  time  and  energies!”  we  thought, 
and  tried  to  convince  Rhoda  that  unless  her  sisters  had 
more  lasting  studies,  the  result  would  be  failure.  But 
Rhoda’s  education  was  not  begun  in  any  deep,  true 
sense,  so  that  our  words  made  little  impression. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  Greenways  for  some  years, 
and  then  met  one  of  the  younger  sisters.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  had  borne  its  fruit.  The  girl  I  saw  appealed  to  us 
for  help  to  direct  what  she  had  sense  to  perceive  was 
a  wasted  life.  She  knew  a  little  of  most  things,  but 
no  one  thing  well.  She,  too,  had  a  good  voice,  and 
could  sing  a  little,  badly  ;  she  could  not  play  fit  to  be 
heard  ;  her  French  was  detestable  and  her  drawing 
good,  though  not  what  it  should  be.  She  is  now 
twenty,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  girls  one  can  expect 
to  meet,  and  yet,  from  want  of  true  culture,  she  is  fit 
for  no  definite  work,  and  should  she  die  to-morrow, 
her  talents  will  not  be  missed. 

Rhoda  has  been  disappointed  in  love,  and  has  become 
more  religious  than  ever.  Of  course,  with  her  illogical 
mind,  her  religion  consists  of  mysticism  and  outside 
demonstration.  She  has  quite  given  up  singing  and 
drawing,  and  wears  nun-like  garments  and  a  large  cross. 

We  have  introduced  this  family  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  to  try  to  convince  them  of  the  waste  of  time 
and  energy  from  the  one  want  of  a  direct  bias  to  edu¬ 
cation  felt  by  women  whose  minds  are  above  the  ordi- 
dinary  round  of  women’s  lives.  Had  Rhoda  been 
trained,  as  boys  are,  for  any  special  profession  or  study, 
both  she  and  her  sisters,  instead  of  incomplete  and 
miserable  lives,  might  have  had  the  knowledge  of  noble 
endeavours  in  noble  work.  » 
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HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PART  I.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COOK  AND  HOUSEMAID. 


After  washing  all  dust  from  marble  and  paint,  and 
your  hearth  under  the  grate  and  fender,  com¬ 
mence  re-arranglng.  the  ornaments.  Hist  cleaning  the 
mirrors  if  there  are  any  in  the  room.  To  clean  mirrors 
Id//  they  must  be  done  quickly,  and  I  recommend  the 
following  receipt  : — 

Take  one  table-spoonful  of  spirits  of  wine  for  each 
mirror,  add  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Then  dip  a  sponge  held  in  your  left  hand  in  the  mixture, 
and  wet,  say  a  quarter-yard  square  ;  have  in  your  right 
hand  a  piece  of  soft  paper,  and  immediately  commence 
rubbing  the  wet  glass,  which  will  soon  dry  free  from 
lint  or  marks  ;  continue  this  until  you  have  passed  over 
the  whole  mirror.  Then  with  a  fresh  piece  of  soft 
paper  rub  the  mirror  well  all  over,  passing  your  hand 
from  right  to  left,  removing  all  marks  which  are  left 
by  cleaning  bits  at  a  time.  By  this  process  my  house¬ 
maid  cleans  perfectly  the  mirrors  in  my  drawing-room, 
six  in  number  Cfour  of  them  extending  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor),  with  ease  in  one  hour.* 

After  cleaning  your  mirrors  re-arrange  the  ornaments, 
and  go  downstairs  to  prepare  the  table  for  breakfast. 
First  spread  your  table-cloth  straight,  then  put  in  each 
person’s  place  a  breakfast-plate,  breakfast-knife,  and  two 
forks  (if  there  is  fish  for  breakfast ;  if  not,  only  one).  Put 
on  the  table  salt,  pepper,  and  oil,  bread  on  the  bread-plate, 
bread-knife,  &c.  At  the  master’s  plate  put  carving-knife 
and  fork.  Your  table  spread,  go  to  your  own  room. 
Make  your  bed,  sweep  and  dust,  washing  all  the  dust 
from  the  white  paint ;  put  your  things  away  neatly,  and 
sweep  the  passage  and  stairs  down  ;  if  the  stairs  are 
uncarpeted  wash  them  quickly  with  soap  and  warm 
water. 

Then  put  on  a  clean  cap  and  apron  and  go  down¬ 
stairs  again,  and  we  will  now  suppose  your  mistress 
ready  for  breakfast.  If  you  are  up  at  half-past  five,  by 
half-past  seven  you  will  have  had  abundance  of  time 
for  all  that  has  been  done.  Now  bring  in  the  break¬ 
fast,  and  if  the  table  is  properly  spread  your  attendance 
is  not  necessary.  See  that  there  is  hot  water  if  tea  is 
used  ;  if  the  family  drink  coffee  it  is  unnecessary,  as 
water  added  to  coft'ee  after  it  is  made  spoils  it.  Ask 
your  mistress  if  anything  else  is  wanted  ;  if  not,  go  at 
once  to  the  bedrooms. 

Open  the  windows,  draw  aside,  shake,  and  pin  up 
the  curtains  ;  do  your  grates  the  same  way  as  that  in  the 
drawing-room.  Remove  the  bed-coverings,  and  turn 
the  mattress  ;  take  off  muslin  toilet-cover,  close  all 
cupboards  and  bureau  drawers,  and  commence  sweep¬ 
ing,  first  scattering  bits  of  wet  paper  on  the  carpet ; 
remove  all  the  furniture,  and  sweep  well  behind  and 
under  it ;  repeat  this  in  each  room  until  all  are  done. 
Then  close  the  doors  and  go  to  your  stairs  ;  sweep  each 

•  Mirrors  sliould  be  cleaned  in  this  way  ns  often  as  once  a  month. 


Step  carefully  until  all  are  done  ;  then  take  a  large  piece 
of  brown  paper  or  a  bit  of  oilcloth,  slip  one  end  of  it 
under  the  first  step  on  the  first  side  to  be  washed  and 
double  it  over  the  carpet ;  then  well  wash  the  paint, 
carefully  scrubbing  out  each  corner — repeat  this  until 
the  staircase  is  finished.  Then  with  a  dry  duster  rub 
well  the  balusters  and  railings.  You  have  commenced 
at  the  top  to  wash  your  staircase,  going  down  ;  go  up 
rubbing  and  dusting  the  railings. 

This  finished,  go  again  into  your  bedrooms  ;  make 
your  beds,  wash  the  washstand  crockery,  the  chimney 
window-sills,  ledges  of  panels,  as  in  the  drawing-room, 
put  on  toilet-covers,  arrange  curtains  and  furniture. 
Your  work  is  done ;  we  will  suppose  that  there  are 
two  bedrooms  ;  you  should  do  this  well  in  one  hour 
and  a-half,  including  staircase.  You  then  collect  and 
carry  down  housemaid’s  utensils,  which  put  in  their 
proper  places,  then  clear  away  breakfast-dishes.  First 
remove  bread  and  bread-plate,  salt,  pepper,  unused 
silver,  &c.,  then  collect  all  knives  and  forks  in  tin- 
lined  knife-basket ;  then  scrape  all  fragments  from 
each  plate  into  one  plate  or  dish,  putting  dirty  plates 
into  tin-lined  dish-basket ;  take  your  knives  and  forks 
and  dirty  dishes  to  the  kitchen,  remove  your  table-cloth, 
folding  it  in  its  creases,  put  it  in  the  press,  first  wrapping 
it  in  clean  press  cloth  ;  return,  arrange  chairs  in  dining¬ 
room  (make  up  fire  with  fresh  coal  in  winter),  sweep 
hearth,  and  collecting  all  silver  in  use  proceed  to  your 
pantry,  where  you  polish  it.  For  directions  for  clean¬ 
ing  silver  see  a  future  number. 

This  will  probably  occupy  you  until  your  own  dinner 
and  luncheon  time,  for  which  you  must  have  your  dress 
changed.  After  serving  lunch,  washing  the  glass,  and 
arranging  dining-room  you  are  at  liberty  to  sit  down  to 
needlework,  as  there  should  never  be  any  housemaid’s 
work  after  twelve  o’clock. 

Tuesday  Morning. — Tuesday  morning  there  is  no 
sweeping.  Rise  at  the  same  hour,  open  the  windows 
(in  winter  brush  up  the  hearth,  clean  grate,  lay  the  fire), 
dust  with  dry  duster,  re-arrange  furniture,  &c.,  neither 
sweeping  nor  paint-washing  being  required  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  The  bedroom  work  in  the  same  way 
every  day,  with  the  exception  of  sweeping,  paint-wash¬ 
ing,  and  removing  toilet-covers. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  attempt  to  econo¬ 
mise  in  washing.  “  l.et  your  beds  be  changed  once  a 
week,  and  never  permit  the  servants  to  wear  dirty 
clothes,”  are  two  rules  not  to  be  forgotten.  Let  the 
cook  wash  one  set  of  kitchen  towels  and  aprons  for 
three  weeks,  then  send  them  to  the  laundress  the  fourth 
week,  commencing  upon  a  fresh  set ;  in  this  way  the 
things  are  kept  a  good  colour,  which  they  cannot  be  if 
always  washed  and  dried  in  the  house.  Let  the  house¬ 
maid  wash  her  glass,  china,  silver,  and  knife-cloths  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  housemaid  should  also  wash  all 
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bedroom-towels,  table-napkins,  bath-towels,  master’s 
and  mistress’s  pocket-handkerchiefs,  socks  and  stockings, 
pillow-cases,  and  all  small  articles  not  requiring  starch. 
The  larger  things,  and  those  requiring  starch,  had 
better  be  sent  to  the  laundress,  as  there  is  no  economy  in 
burning  coal  in  a  kitchen  range  to  heat  smoothing-irons. 

Tuesday  night  get  ready  the  two  washing-tubs,  half 
fill  each  with  warm  water,  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
soda  and  mingle  with  the  water. 

Then  select  the  fine  things — pillow-cases  from  bed¬ 
rooms,  towels,  dinner  and  tea  napkins,  wet  and  well 
soap  them,  put  them  into  one  of  the  tubs  to  soak.  Do 
the  same  to  the  coarser  things  —  dusters,  working 
aprons,  glass  and  silver  and  house-cloths,  &c.,  &c. ;  put 
them  to  soak  in  the  other  tub.  These  tubs  stand  in  your 
knife-room,  where  on  Wednesday  morning  you  will  wash 
them  out  according  to  directions  given  in  page  go,  July 
number,  to  cook.  If  you  have  rain-water  no  soda  need 
be  used.  I  advise  you  to  wash  only  small  things  that 
are  easily  dried,  as  large  articles  would  be  so  long  in 
drying  that  they  would  get  grim  and  a  bad  colour  in 
the  house.  On  Wednesday  morning  when  all  are 
washed,  if  you  have  risen  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
you  will  have  time  to  do  your  drawing-room  before 
laying  the  table  for  breakfast.  Once  a  week  is  quite 
sufficient  to  sweep  and  wash  paint  as  directed  for 
Monday,  but  always  take  your  housemaid’s  pail  with 
warm  water  to  wash  bedroom  china,  and  well  wash  the 
bath.  See.,  Sec.  Never  dust  with  feather  brush  ;  you 
only  scatter  the  dust  about  the  floor ;  and  do  not  spare 
the  use  of  soap  and  water  in  the  house.  There  are 
many  little  services  required  of  a  housemaid  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  housemaid’s  duties  (especially  where  only  two 
servants  are  kept),  such  as  assisting  her  mistress  in 
dressing,  brushing  and  putting  away  master’s  clothes, 
sponging  and  cleaning  soiled  dresses,  cleaning  black 
silk,  &c.,  &c.,  but  as  these  are  not  regular  duties  no 
time  can  be  definitely  given  for  their  performance  in 
these  instructions.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  all 
extra  work  of  this  kind  be  done  in  the  morning  before 
commencing  the  household  work  of  the  day. 

Thursday  Morning. — Rise  at  same  hour  as  on  Monday, 
dress  quickly,  turn  over  your  mattress,  open  your  bed¬ 
room  window,  go  downstairs,  spread  an  ironing-blan¬ 
ket  on  a  deal  table,  which  cover  with  an  old  linen  sheet ; 
put  your  smoothing-irons  on  the  range  or  stove ;  then 
take  off  cloths  from  where  they  have  been  hanging  to 
dry.  Your  yesterday’s  washing  spread  on  the  table — 
first  one  pillow-case,  smoothing  out  the  creases  with 
your  hand,  then  another  and  another,  until  all  are  done. 

Then  commencing  at  one  end  of  the  pile,  roll  them  up 
into  a  hard  firm  ball,  and  lay  the  roll  in  a  clothes- 
basket;  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  each  article, 
making  a  separate  roll  of  each  kind  of  article  until  all 
are  folded. 

If  anything  should  have  become  quite  dry,  sprinkle 
it  with  cold  water ;  then  if  your  irons  are  hot  com¬ 
mence  ironing.  Take  from  the  first  roll  a  single  pillow¬ 
case,  spread  it  on  the  ironing-cloth,  and  quickly  iron  it, 
first  on  one  side,  then  turn  and  iron  the  other  side,  then 
fold  it  double  and  iron,  fold  once  more,  press  the  folds, 
and  hang  over  clothes- bars  to  air,  while  all  are  being 


ironed.  If  there  are  more  things  than  can  be  ironed 
before  cook  commences  getting  her  breakfast,  let  them 
remain  folded  in  the  basket,  and  put  them  away  in  a 
clean  place  until  the  next  morning.  When  well  aired 
remove  the  ironed  things,  and  put  them  away  in  their 
proper  places.  Friday’s  and  Saturday’s  work  is  nearly 
as  light  as  Tuesday’s,  Wednesday’s,  and  Thursday’s.  On 
Saturday  morning  look  over  your  linen  and  wine-closets, 
wash  and  replenish  the  cruets  in  your  casters,  see  that 
everything  is  in  its  proper’place  in  your  pantry  and  china 
closets,  and  make  out  your  list  for  laundress. 

On  Sunday  rise  early,  lay  out  your  master  and  mis¬ 
tress’s  clothes,  collect  and  have  in  the  breakfast-room 
the  books  for  church,  lay  your  table  and  do  all  the  work, 
except  serving  breakfast  and  doing  bedrooms,  before 
breakfast,  that  you  may  be  at  liberty  to  either  go  to 
church  yourself  or  take  cook’s  place  while  she  goes. 

Having  given  you  a  list  of  your  regular  duties  for  the 
week  with  instructions  for  their  performance,  I  will  now 
add  instructions  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  other 
duties  which  may  be  required  of  you. 

TO  SERVE  DINNER. 

Spread  the  cloth  perfectly  straight  on  the  table ; 
spread  a  cloth  also  on  the  sideboard.  If  the  table  is  to 
be  set  for  four,  place  on  the  middle  of  each  side  two 
knives  and  two  forks,  a  larger  one  and  a  smaller  one, 
the  knives  at  the  right  hand,  the  forks  at  the  left,  with 
sufficient  space  between  for  the  soup  and  dinner  plates. 
Put  in  the  middle  of  the  table  whatever  ornament  you 
may  have,  and  at  diagonal  corners  put  your  water  and 
wine  bottles,  laying  a  large  tablespoon  on  both  sides  of 
each  bottle.  Beside  the  water-bottles,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  table,  place  two  salts,  at  the  right  hand  of 
each  person  place  a  wine-  glass  for  each  kind  of  wine. 
On  the  sideboard  have  dessert-spoons,  dessert-forks,  nut¬ 
crackers,  clean  port  wine  and  sherry  glasses,  and  one  or 
two  clean  and  folded  napkins.  Place  at  your  master’s 
right  hand  the  carving-knife,  at  his  left  the  fork  with 
the  glass  rests  to  support  them  and  save  your  tablecloth  ; 
at  the  top  of  the  knives  and  forks  crosswise  by  the  fish¬ 
slice,  in  the  same  position  at  your  mistress’s  place,  lay  the 
soup-ladle.  Fold  neatly  the  napkins,  put  a  piece  of 
bread  in  each,  and  place  a  napkin  in  each  place  between 
the  knives  and  forks.  Bring  in  the  soup,  set  the  tureen 
before  your  mistress’s  plate,  arrange  the  chairs,  and  an¬ 
nounce  dinner. 

Hold  open  the  dining-room  door  until  all  have  passed 
in  ;  close  it,  and  take  your  position  behind  your  mis¬ 
tress’s  chair  ;  when  she  begins  to  serve  the  soup,  go  to 
her  left  side,  take  the  soup-plate  from  before  her,  and 
place  it  before  the  lady  at  your  master’s  right  hand.  If 
there  should  be  no  other  lady  but  the  mistress,  serve 
first  the  gentleman  at  your  mistress’s  right  hand,  then 
his  vis  cl-vts,  and  lastly  your  master.  Your  mistress 
will  serve  herself.  When  all  are  served  with  soup  take 
round  to  each  the  sherry,  fill  each  person’s  glass  two- 
thirds  full,  unless  some  decline  wine ;  replace  the  de¬ 
canter,  and  stand  behind  your  mistress  awaiting  the 
removal  of  the  soup-plates.  When  all  have  finished 
pass  quickly  round  the  table,  taking  up  each  plate  and 
placing  it  on  the  other. 
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MADLLE. 


This  talented  young  vocalist,  who  is  fairly  entitled  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  bright  particular  stars  of  the 
operatic  season  of  1872,  is  only  in  her  twentieth  year, 
having  been  born  at  the  little  village  of  Chambly,  near 
Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1852.  Her  real  name  is  La  Jeunesse,  her  father  being 
a  h'renchman,  a  native  of  Brittany,  but  who,  like  many 
othersof  his  countrymen,  settled  in  Canada  in  early  life, 
while  on  her  maternal  side  the  talented  subject  of  our 
sketch  is  of  Scotch  origin.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
Emma  Albani,  or  La  Jeunesse,  evinced  a  strong  taste 
for  music,  and  commenced  her  studies  in  the  art  under 
the  tuition  of  her  father,  himself  a  skilled  and  versatile 
musician,  at  the  early  age  of  five — in  fact,  learning  music 
almost  intuitively,  even  before  she  was  able  to  read  or 
spell.  Her  father’s  intention  was  to  cultivate  her  talent 
for  music  with  a  view  to  her  becoming  a  CQjnposer, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  but  the 
beauty  and  fine  quality  of  her  voice,  which  began  to  de¬ 
velop  itself  even  at  this  early  period  of  her  life,  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  a  change  in  his  plans.  At  the  age  of  nine 
the  little  Emma  was  sent  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Sault-au-Recollet,  where  she  remained  for  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  she  went  to  Albany,  in  the 
United  States,  and,  young  as  she  was,  held  the  double 
appointment  of  organist  and  vocalist  in  the  church  of 
St.  Joseph,  posts  which  she  sustained  with  credit  for  two 
years. 

Her  friends,  perceiving  that  her  vocal  powers  were 
on  a  par  with  her  musical  genius,  strongly  urged  her 
father  to  allow  her  to  visit  the  Old  World,  where  she 
could  enjoy  greater  opportunities  for  their  cultivation,  so 
in  the  spring  of  1868  she  quitted  the  land  of  her  birth, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  which  gay  capital,  then  the 
emporium  of  all  that  is  brilliant  in  fashion  and  art,  she 
took  up  her  temporary  residence  under  the  chajjeronage 
of  the  Baroness  Lafitte,  a  distinguished  musical  con¬ 
noisseur,  who  warmly  encouraged  the  young  aspirant, 
and  received  her  first  regular  lessons  in  the  vocal  art 
from  the  veteran  singer  Duprez,  once  the  renowned 
and  admired  tenor  of  Italian  opera  in  Paris.  In  her  case 
the  foundation  of  musical  knowledge  had  been  so  well  and 
solidly  laid,  that  the  rearing  of  the  superstructure  was  a 
work  of  comparative  ease.  At  the  end  of  nine  months 
so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  under  his  able  tuition 
that  Madlle.  La  Jeunesse’s  future  career  as  an  operatic 
singer  was  definitively  fixed.  Duprez  declared  that  such 
talent  must  not  be  lost  to  the  lyric  stage :  scruples 
vanished  .as  snows  thaw  beneath  the  sun,  and  as  the 
Italian  opera  was  the  goal  of  her  young  ambition,  it  was 
resolved  to  place  her  under  the  care  of  the  Italian 
maestro  Lamperti,  at  Milan,  whose  dictum  confirmed 
that  of  Duprez,  for  he  had  no  sooner  heard  her  sing 
than  he  exclaimed — “  Ah  !  there  is  a  fortune  in  that  little 
throat.”  Another  nine  months’  course  of  diligent  study 
followed — a  course  so  arduously  persevered  in  that 
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during  the  whole  time  the  future  prima  donna  may  be 
said  to  have  secluded  herself  entirely  from  society,  de¬ 
voting  herself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  that  art 
she  had  now  fully  determined  to  adopt  as  her  own.  The 
result  of  this  diligent  practice  was  that,  adopting  the 
nom  de  theatre  bestowed  on  her  by  her  old  master 
I.amperti  of  “Albani, ’’she  made  her  first  public  essay  at 
the  opera-house  in  Messina  January  the  1st,  1870,  in 
the  interesting  role  of  Amina  in  La  Sonttambula,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  being  recalled  repeatedly 
throughout  the  opera,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  no 
less  than  six  times. 

After  a  series  of  engagements  which  she  fulfilled  in 
Sicily,  Florence,  and  Malta,  in  all  of  which  places  her 
success  was  most  gratifying,  the  report  of  her  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  the  director  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  who  resolved  to  secure  the  attraction 
of  the  young  Canadian  syren  for  his  establishment,  and 
concluded  an  engagement  with  her,  to  fulfil  which  she 
arrived  in  England  the  July  of  last  year  ;  but  the  season 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  on  this  account,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  all  musical  London  was 
then  centered  and  absorbed  in  the  farewell  performances 
of  Signor  Mario,  Mr.  Gye  wisely  determined  to  postpone 
her  debut  till  the  following  year. 

Mdlle.  Albani,  anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
merit  public  favour,  returned,  therefore,  to  Milan  during 
the  intervening  period,  and  resumed  her  careful  studies 
under  her  old  maestro,  to  whom  she  is  greatly  attached, 
and  last  winter  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  'Fhea- 
tre  La  Pergola  at  Florence,  in  her  favourite  part  of 
Amina,  which  she  played  for  fourteen  consecutive  nights, 
gaining  every  time  the  greatest  success  and  applause. 
Her  triumph  was  increased  by  her  subsequent  imper¬ 
sonation,  that  of  Lucia,  the  interesting  and  ill-fated 
heroine  of  Donizetti’s  lovely  opera,  and  crowned  by 
her  next  assumption,  Mignon,  the  titel  role  of  Ambrose 
Thomas’s  exquisitely  poetic  work,  of  which  Mdlle. 
Albani  was  the  original  representative  in  Italy.  It  is  a 
very  favourite  part  of  her  own,  and  one  for  which  she 
would  seem,  both  by  physical  and  mental  gifts,  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted.  Of  this  the  English  public  will 
next  season  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Fresh  from  her  continental  successes,  in  the  April  of 
this  year  Mdlle.  Albani  made  her  first  appeal  to  the 
suffrages  of  a  London  public  in  her  role  de  predilection 
Amina,  and  created  an  impression  which,  it  is  only 
justice  to  say,  each  successive  impersonation  has  but 
served  to  increase.  She  has  appeared  as  Lucia,  Gilda, 
Marta,  and  Linda,  and  proved  herself  on  each  occasion, 
spite  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  an  artiste  of  first- 
class  talent  and  high  promise.  Her  voice  is  a  pure 
soprano  of  great  compass  and  flexibility,  and  she  pos¬ 
sesses  that  rare  and  precious  gift,  the  power  of  imper¬ 
sonation  and  of  individualising.  Her  performance  of 
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Amina  is  replete  with  touching  pathos  and  unaffected 
grace,  while  in  characters  of  a  yet  more  serious  nature, 
such  as  Lucia  and  Linda,  she  displays  strong  emotional 
feeling  and  rare  dramatic  power.  If  sometimes  we  are 
tempted  to  complain  of  our  best  artistes  being  drafted 


to  the  New  World,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
that  to  America  we  are  indebted  for  more  than  one 
of  our  most  popular  and  gifted  prima  donnas — instance 
Adelina  Patti,  Clara  Ixauisa  Kellogg,  and  now,  though 
last  far  from  least,  Emma  Albani. 


A  FRENCH  CHATEAU— A  SKETCH  UNDER  THE  LATE  EMPIRE. 


The  chateau  (to  which  the  Basse- Cour  is  fitting  ante¬ 
chamber,  though  not  intended  as  such  originally), 
let  me  premise,  belongs  to  the  Nicolai  family.  The 
present  owner.  Count  Nicolai,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
disgusted  by  the  coup  d'etat,  banished  himself  from  France 
and  his  paternal  estate,  and  has  since  lived  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  has  not  been  occupied,  except  for  a  short 
interval,  for  forty  years  ;  with  its  park  and  surroundings, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  most  beautifully  wooded, 
it  has  been  cared  for  by  dependants,  who  have  simply 
tried  the  laissez  faire  and  laissex  alter  system  as  being 
quite  as  profitable  to  themselves  and  much  less  fatiguing, 
especially  as  the  proprietor  has  already  more  worldly 
goods  than  he  can  use  himself.  We  certainly  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  fortunate  combination  of  what 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  adverse  circumstances  (and 
even  to  Ix)uis  Napoleon  himself,  for  whose  raison  d'etre 
one  is  thankful  to  have  the  slightest  proof) ;  for  without 
being  ahimee,  as  the  French  so  eloquently  express  it,  the 
whole  place,  originally  very  tastefully  laid  out  and  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  tastes  and  needs  of  cultured  nobility,  has 
the  added  charm  of  a  sadness,  a  certain  tender,  pensive 
beauty,  not  to  say  desolation,  something  which  recalls 
the  past,  and  yet  reveals  it  as  past  recall,  hanging  over 
it,  and  which  Time  and  Nature,  ever  busy  with  their 
arts,  are  hourly  vying  with  each  other  to  heighten  and 
develop. 

The  buildings,  forming  one  continuous  side  of  the 
Basse-Cour,  are  composed  of  spacious  granaries,  barns, 
and  stables,  with  apparently  some  features  of  domestic 
architecture  in  the  dormer  windows,  in  a  portion  of  the 
roof,  which  with  the  stairs  have  fallen  into  picturesque 
decay.  From  these  feudal,  buttressed  walls  we  mo¬ 
mently  expected  to  see  the  richly-caparisoned  charger 
issue,  led  by  the  retainer,  ready  for  his  chivalrous  lord, 
so  eloquently  did  this  pile  of  weather-stained,  lichen- 
covered  stone,  so  rich  and  varied  in  colour,  with  bits  of 
verdure  cropping  out  here  and  there  from  cracks  and 
crevices,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  past  in  its  half-ruined 
architecture.  The  doors  of  the  broad,  deep-roofed  barn 
stood  open,  and  a  peasant  was  beating  the  grain  with 
the  old-time  flail.  A  heap  of  golden  straw  lay  piled  up 
outside.  We  took  the  path  towards  the  chateau,  which 
led  across  a  brook,  pushed  a  low  wooden  gate  which 
stood  ajar,  and  found  ourselves  under  what  formed  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Basse-Ojur,  which,  however,  I,  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration,  could  only  compare  to  a  vast 
aisle  in  some  magnificent  ideal  cathedral,  a  place  in  which 
the  Druids  might  have  worshipped,  if  they  had  combined 
more  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  in  their  religion  than 


they  have  had  the  reputation  for.  Here  are  mighty 
columns  of  the  trunks  of  sycamores  standing  erect  ninety 
feet,  ranged  a  double  row  for  some  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  almost  ten  feet  asunder,  measuring  in  girth  at  the 
base  at  least  eight  feet.  These  columns  had  mighty 
arms,  which  descending  from  aloft  touched  the  ground 
at  each  outer  side  of  the  aisle  in  most  graceful  sweep  and 
curve,  forming  a  support  for  the  largesse  of  Nature,  who 
had  rippled  down  over  these  argent-coloured  arms  an 
ever-changing  green  and  golden  drapery  of  leaves, 
through  which  the  sunshine  pouring  its  full  flood  of 
amber  made  the  rich,  dark  ivy,  clambering  up  the  massive 
stalwart  columns  to  the  leafy  crest  above,  stand  out  as 
sculpture  on  their  mottled,  satin  stems.  The  earth  be¬ 
neath  was  broidered  all  over  with  tender  velvety  green 
of  ivy,  not  content  with  embracing  and  clothing  these 
lofty  giants  so  worthy  of  its  love,  but  wandering  off  in 
mere  wantonness  to  lavish  itself  on  all  within  its  reach  ; 
the  little  stream  underneath  on  one  side  pursued  its  lowly 
way  mid  all  this  magnificence  quite  as  unconscious  as 
we  humans  often  are  of  the  heaven  above  us.  This  was 
indeed  a  fitting  place  for  worship  !  and  this  indeed  was 
la  belle  France  I 

We  lingered — how  could  we  go  ?  but  an  artist 
beckoned  us  forward,  and  stepping  out  again  under  the 
broad  blue  dome,  walked  on  to  the  chateau,  which  was 
but  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  avenue,  and  stood  before 
its  simple  beauty.  It  is  a  longitudinal  pile  of  whitish- 
grey  stone  with  Mansar  roof,  multitudinous  windows, 
but  little,  if  any,  decoration  or  sculptured  ornament, 
facings  of  red  brick,  and  the  main  entrance  as  simple 
and  unpretentious  as  a  modern  street-door  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  houses,  and  raised  but  a  step  from  the  ground. 
The  house  stands  at  the  further  end  of  a  level  parallelo¬ 
gram,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  some  thirty  or 
fifty  feet  wide  filled  with  water,  whose  sides  of  massive 
masonry,  with  sculptured  griffins  and  other  monsters’ 
heads  for  the  admission  of  water,  now  green  and  mossy 
with  time,  are  made  more  picturesque  also  by  a  turf- 
bordered  brink,  while  below  water-plants  of  the  most 
tender  green  and  delicate  livery  of  foliage  abound,  and 
fish  of  many  rainbow-hues  are  sporting  through  their 
many  shadowy  mazes.  The  pretty  open-work  iron  gate 
turned  easily  on  its  hinges  as  we  crossed  the  simple 
bridge  with  low  stone  balustrade,  the  porter  and  super¬ 
intendent  came  forward  to  receive  us,  and  as  we  talked 
I  was  transported  back  many  a  year  by  this  scene  to  my 
girlhood’s  theatre-going  days,  and  recognised  in  the 
little  dapper  handsome  French  jockey  so  jauntily  and 
becomingly  costumed  the  “  Postilion  of  Lonjumeau”  of 
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the  old  Drury  times.  He  gave  us  permission  to  wander 
at  our  leisure. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  square  of  turf  divided  in 
the  centre,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  walks  and  low 
flowering  plants.  The  kitchen,  offices,  and  dependants’ 
rooms  adjoin  the  chateau  on  the  right,  extending  the 
length  of  the  parallelogram,  terminated  by  a  half-ruined 
square  building,  which  was  the  theatre,  and  matched  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gate  by  its  counterpart,  the 
porter’s  lodge.  How  compact  this  arrangement !  which, 
though  but  a  pal&  reflex  of  the  feudal  past,  had  its 
defensive  sentiment  without  its  warlike  air,  for  the  moat 
isolated  as  well  as  beautified  the  home.  The  internal 
arrangements  consist  of  a  large  hall  opening  at  the  back 
upon  a  paved  walk  bordered  by  shrubbery  to  the  moat, 
on  the  opposite  of  which  rises  a  background  of  tall 
foliage,  tangled,  wild,  exuberant,  reflected  in  the  grassy 
surface  beneath  ;  the  staircase  ascends  from  this  low, 
square  hall  into  large  reception,  drawing,  and  dining 
rooms,  all  bare  in  their  simplicity,  the  furniture  having 
all  been  removed  ;  the  windows  were  ample,  and  looked 
out  on  the  green  turf  in  front  ;  the  eye,  tempted  across 
the  moat  to  the  great  sycamore  aisles  on  each' side  of 
the  velvety  turf  which  rolled  out  its  green  carpet 
between  them  to  the  main  gate  and  entrance  from  the 
high  road,  took  in  at  a  glance  also  their  yellow  draperies 
waving  in  the  tender  autumn  sunlight.  The  upper  rooms 
being  bedrooms  are  all  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  a  long 
corridor  ran  the  length  of  the  house  in  front,  from  which 
opened  little  passages,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
room  for  the  valet  or  femme-de-chambre  of  the  occupant 
of  the  bedroom  at  the  end,  as  each  guest,  as  well  as 
member  of  the  family,  had  his  own  servant,  who  was 
always  on  hand,  day  and  night.  The  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  this  is  obvious.  Many  of  these  rooms, 
especially  those  of  monsieur  and  madame,  looked  as  if 
they  might  have  been  lately  occupied,  for  the  furniture 
and  appointments  were  still  there,  just  as  they  had  been 
left  years  before ;  little  cabinet  pictures  of  favourite 
children  in  pastel  were  on  the  walls  of  the  mother’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  there  was  an  indefinable  air  of  tender 
womanly  refinement  about  the  room  that  moistened  our 
eyes  when  we  thought  of  the  cruel  bereavements  and 
sad  banishments  that  these  walls  had  witnessed,  for  in 
the  Revolution  of  ’89  both  father  and  son  were  be¬ 
headed  on  the  scaffold. 

Some  of  the  upper  rooms  were  hung  with  curiously- 
embroidered  tamboured  white  satin  tapestry;  an  old 
spinet  stood  in  a  corner  ;  one  room  was  piled,  nearly 
to  the  exclusion  of  light  from  the  windows,  with  huge 
tomes  in  leather  binding,  redolent  of  black-letter  and 
parchment,  and  tempting  our  bibliopole  to  spend  his 
life  in  poring  over  them  ;  but  the  air  and  aspect  of  the 
house  here  was  musty,  cold,  dreary,  recalling  vividly 
such  unwholesome  productions  as  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s 
romances.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  &c.,  and  I  was  glad 
to  escape  into  the  welcoming  sunshine  without.  The 
park  we  could  not  resist  though  it  was  late,  and  its 
shadowy  recesses,  so  tempting  to  the  imagination, 
enamoured  with  “the  forms  of  things  unknown,”  lured 


us  on,  and,  as  we  penetrated,  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  nymphs  and  dryads  of  the  poets,  who  alone  reveal 
themselves  to  their  worshippers. 

The  luxuriant  beauty,  grace,  and  lavish  growth  of 
the  ivy  here  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ;  it  festoons 
itself  from  tree  to  tree,  and  indeed  “  a  rare  old  plant  is 
the  ivy  green  !”  more  lovely  in  France  than  even  in 
England,  for  the  persistent  humidity  of  our  island, 
though  enhancing  its  growth  and  vivid  colour,  often 
allies  it  with  images  of  damp  and  mould  and  church¬ 
yard  melancholy,  which  the  sunshine  (  f  la  belle 
Frame  dispels.  In  some  open  spots  in  the  forest  it 
covers  the  ground  and  takes  a  lustrous  metallic  green, 
suggesting  supernatural  fancies  which  people  all  these 
sylvan  shades  with  elfin  groups,  serving  the  fiiiry  queen 
and  “  seeking  dewdrops  here”  to  “  hang  a  pearl  in  every 
cowslip’s  car.” 

In  the  more  secluded  depths  of  these  wooded  glades 
were  stone  grottoes,  now  vacant,  in  which  were 
remnants  of  former  shrines  cut  in  stone,  half-broken 
sculptured  bits,  ornaments  lovingly  clasped  by  the  little 
pointed  leaved  fingers  of  the  ivy  which  hugs  so 
caressingly  everything  within  its  reach,  and  recalls  so 
many  poetic  images.  Shakspeare  makes  Titania  murruur 
in  her  “  mad  dotage” — 

“So  doth  the  \v<HHlhiiie  the  sweet  hoiieysuekle 
(Jeiitly  eiitwist;  the  I'eiimle  ivy  so 
Eiiriii;rs  the  hiirky  tinkers  of  tlie  elm. 

Oh,  how  1  love  thee  !  how  I  dote  on  thee  !” 

Further  on  we  take  a  turn,  and  crossing  the  babbling 
stream  by  the  daintiest  little  moss-covered,  velvety 
green  arch  that  ever  spanned  a  brook  in  fairyland, 
follow  its  course,  and  behold  ! — what  are  these  brilliant- 
hued  heads  lying  in  such  profusion  by  the  side  of  the 
wine-press  ?  The  vintage  is  over,  and  the  doors  of 
the  wine-press  are  closed,  but  the  beet-root  is  now  ripe, 
and  in  these  rich,  deep-toned,  variously-tinted  amphors 
of  Nature’s  own  modelling  she  has  bottled  up  the  lucent 
sweetness  that  also  helps  to  “  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man.”  We  meet  loaded  wains,  great,  ponderous,  high- 
piled  carts  drawn  by  the  shaggy-maned,  blowzy-headed 
horses,  lumbering  on  the  highways,  bringing  the  crop 
to  the  sugar-houses.  Seated  by  the  roadside  to  rest, 
and  looking  down  the  quaintly-bordered  village  lane, 
high-walled  and  narrow,  outside  the  park  gate  we  spied 
an  aged  beldame  slowly  and  tiresomely  making  her  way 
in  white  cap  and  sabots,  cane  in  hand.  She  was  bent 
nearly  double  with  age  ;  as  she  came  up,  with  the  instinct 
of  her  class  she  scented  her  prey,  and  mumbled  out  in 
execrable  patois,  with  extended  hand,  her  petition  for  a 
few  sous.  I  ventured  to  ask  her  age.  She  looked  up 
archly  with  her  .almost  mummied  features,  and  said, 
“  Seize  !”  (“  Sixteen”),  paused,  then  murmuring,  “  mais 
soixante-dix  encore”  (“  but  add  seventy  more”),  pocketed 
her  sous,  chattered  on  about  the  grande  compagnie  at  the 
chateau,  and  “  le  beau  monde  il  y  avait,”  regardless  of 
the  lapse  of  time  ;  then  shaking  her  head  sadly,  passed 
on  satisfied.  We  too  were  satisfied  to  await  another 
day  for  further  explorations  of  the  chaumxeres  as  well 
as  chateaux  of  la  belle  France. 
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PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOMS  AND  FASHIONS  OF  PARIS  NOW  AND  FORMERLY. 


Everybody  in  Paris  is  now  talking  about  the 
trial  of  Marshal  Bazalne,  guessing  the  verdict,  or 
giving  their  own  ;  but  from  the  political  point  of  view 
I  do  not  Intend  to  speak,  contenting  myself  with  telling 
you  the  interesting  gossip  talked  in  our  drawing-rooms. 

One  of  our  most  celebrated  French  magistrates  said 
formerly  that  in  every  criminal  trial  the  first  person  to 
look  for  was  the  woman  who  governed  the  accused, 
because  by  so  doing  the  key  of  the  accusation  was 
generally  discovered  ;  his  remark  is  generally  true,  and 
this  trial  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  marshal  has  a  wife  of  unlimited  ambition.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  rumour  I  know  nothing  -,  but  what  I  do 
know  is  that  I^vater  would  have  discovered  the  worst 
instincts  in  the  lovely  face  of  Madame  la  Marechale, 
who,  it  appears,  exercises  a  boundless  power  over  her 
unfortunate  husband — a  power  easily  understood,  as  she 
is  very  young,  very  pretty,  besides  being  witty  and 
clever,  with  that  fascination  of  manner  few  men  can 
withstand. 

She  is  not  only  a  woman  but  a  fairy,  a  witch  with 
magnificent  hair  of  a  blue  black ;  her  eyes  change 
colour  with  each  thought ;  her  forehead  is  narrowed 
on  the  temples  -,  the  little  head  has  dreamt  of  wearing 
a  crown,  they  say.  Perhaps  the  example  of  Eugenie 
Montijo  seemed  to  her  good  to  follow. 

They  say,  too,  that  she  was  very  rich  when  she  was 
married,  but  no  one  knows  the  origin  of  the  immense 
fortune  the  unhappy  couple  at  present  possess.  Madame 
Bazaine  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  merchant  much 
embarrassed  in  business  when  the  French  army  arrived 
in  their  country.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  the  clever  little 
grisette,  with  her  parents,  brought  the  marshal  into 
their  net  so  well  that  he  gave  to  the  father  the  com¬ 
mission  for  furnishing  the  expedition  army.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  army  was  furnished  in  the  days  of  the 
Empire.  With  a  lovely  wife,  and  millions  of  francs 
(never  out  of  place),  the  marshal  began  his  married  life, 
but  he  also  took  with  them  a  spur  to  his  ambition  and 
a  taste  for  display  which  have  conducted  him  where  he 
IS  now.  He  may  come  out  acquitted,  but  never  unsus¬ 
pected  !  The  p>oor  Due  de  Raguse,  who  was  much 
less  guilty  than  he,  dragged  out  painfully  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  sad  life  ;  dishonour,  like  a  galerien  chain, 
accompanied  him  everywhere.  They  say  that  Bazaine 
understands  so  well  all  the  horrors  of  his  position  that 
he  has  several  times  let  fall  from  his  lips  the  unhappy 
thoughts  that  too  often  precede  suicide. 

As  to  his  wife,  she  is  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  ever  ; 
if  it  is  not  innocence,  she  plays  the  ignorant  so  naturally 
as  to  deceive  the  finest  observer — above  all,  when  the 
observers  are  men,  for  the  clever  little  actress  has  the 
prettiest  face  in  the  world.  Perhaps  poor  Madame 
Bazaine  is  the  victim  of  scandal,  being  more  charming 
than  the  gossips.  Of  that  I  know  nothing  ;  but  as  a 


faithful  chronicler  I  tell  you  all  that  is  said  in  our  Parisian 
drawing-rooms,  where  the  women  judge  the  wife  while 
the  Council  of  War  prepares  to  judge  the  husband ;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  the  women’s  judgment  there  is  no  appeal. 

But  being  in  the  middle  of  Parisian  talk,  let  me  now  tell 
you  of  the  sensation  which  Madame  Louise  Collet,  in 
writing,  or  rather  publishing,  her  life  of  M.  de  Ste. 
Beuve,  has  just  made.  Some  take  the  part  of  the  lady 
writer  ;  others  that  of  the  unhappy  secretary  of  the  de¬ 
funct  fighting  to  defend  the  illustrious  deceased,  who  is, 

I  should  think,  quite  indifferent  to  all  that  is  going  on 
here  below.  As  I  do  not  know  who  is  right  or  wrong 
in  this  debate,  I  would  rather  tell  you  a  little  anecdote, 
very  little  known,  which  clings  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man,  which  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to  injure. 

When  Sainte  Beuve  died,  the  anxiety  manifested  by 
the  Princess  Mathilde  to  get  back  the  letters  she  had 
written  to  the  deceased,  directly  the  seals  were  taken 
off,  made  the  Emperor  wish  to  get  the  key  of  the 
enigma ;  fearing  some  scandal,  which  he  wished  to 
prevent  the  public  from  getting  hold  of,  he  caused  the 
man  who  held  back  the  letters  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  give  them  up  to  him  imme¬ 
diately.  The  man  protested,  but  the  Emperor  insisted, 
and  after  a  formidable  Je  le  veux  the  letters  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who  read  them  one  by  one, 
and  put  them  in  the  grate  with  a  laugh,  for  he  found 
in  them  what  he  had  not  counted  on. 

Now,  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  the  papers 
contained,  I  will  tell  you,  but  for  that  we  must  go  some 
steps  backward. 

The  Princess  Mathilde  was  the  declared  patroness 
of  Ste.  Beuve,  whose  wit  she  loved  and  whose  talent 
she  admired  ;  it  appears  that  it  was  to  her  solicitation 
that  he  owed  his  entrance  to  the  Senate;  accordingly  it 
was  she  whom  the  limperor  blamed  when  Ste.  Beuve, 
forgetting  the  benefit  he  owed  to  the  lady,  engaged 
to  send  some  articles  to  the  Temps,  a  newspaper  by  no 
means  in  good  repute  at  court,  being  opposed  to  the 
Imperial  regime. 

The  daughter  of  Jerome,  stung  by  the  reproaches 
of  the  Emperor,  and  indignant  at  what  she  called  the 
desertion  of  her  protege,  wrote  at  once  to  Ste.  Beuve, 
overwhelming  him  with  reproaches,  telling  him  she 
could  not  understand  his  “  unjustifiable  conduct.’ 

The  embarrassed  senator  excused  himself  by  affirming 
that  the  politics  of  the  paper  in  question  were  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  him,  since  he  had  only  engaged  to 
furnish  it  with  literary  matter,  &c. 

But  instead  of  being  disarmed  by  these  excuses,  the 
princess,  angrier  than  ever,  wrote  another  letter,  in 
which  she  said  that  those  who  were  not  completely 
with  them  were  against  them,  and  ought  to  be  counted 
enemies,  and  that  M.  de  Ste.  Beuve  of  all  others  ought 
not  to  have  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  was  to  her 
alone,  to  her,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  owed 
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his  high  position  ;  “  and  you  know,”  added  she,  “  that 
the  opposition  against  you  was  most  formidable,  and 
that  1  left  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  conquer  it. 
I  tormented  the  Emperor,  I  implored  MacMahon,  I 
even  sacrificed  myself  to  the  degree  of  going  to  pass 
three  days  at  Fontainebleau  with  the  Empress,  and  you 
know  she  is  the  most  tiresome  creature  on  this  earth, 
where,  however,  tiresome  people  abound.” 

You  will  understand  the  fear  of  the  princess  that 
her  letters  should,  become  public.  The  Emperor  always 
wished  Eugenie  to  be  popular. 

Another  subject  of  conversation  is  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  in  general  and  the  portrait  of  M.  Thiers  in 
particular  ;  people  discuss  its  comparative  merits  every¬ 
where,  and  the  fact  is  it  is  a  very  remarkable  work, 
both  physically  and  morally,  if  I  may  use  the  expression ; 
the  only  fault  I  find  with  it  is  that  the  expression  on 
the  face  is  rather  that  of  goodness  than  of  finesse, 
which  comes  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  the  portrait 


was  finished  at  Versailles,  and  that  now  our  President 
carries  even  on  his  face  the  heavy  burden  of  French 
finance,  unlike  the  time  when  his  occupation  consisted 
in  making  and  launching  epigrams  and  hon-mois. 

Unfortunately  for  the  portrait  there  is  a  slight  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  hanging  committee  and  the 
artist,  which  both  should  have  avoided  ;  the  committee 
should  for  once  have  neglected  to  follow  the  order  of 
battle — that  is,  of  the  catalogue — and  have  given  to  the 
portrait  of  M.  Thiers  the  place  of  honour ;  but  Mdlle. 
Jacquemart  loses  little,  as  her  work  would  have  excited 
attention  in  the  most  obscure  corner. 

As  to  fashions,  I  have  little  to  tell  you  ;  they,  like 
the  weather,  are  uncertain.  Will  it  be  warm  ?  will  it 
be  cold  ?  Shall  we  have  nothing  but  the  deluge,  or 
will  it  be  dry  ?  No  one  knows,  and  while  we  wail  I 
have  this  scrap  of  information  to  impart  ;  bonnets  are 
worn  more  closed  and  sleeves  more  open. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSANVILLE. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

PORTIA. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  women,  it  has  been  well  said,  are 
learned  or  clever,  but  their  learning  and  clever¬ 
ness  are  always  subordinate  to  their  affections.  They 
are  the  purest  types,  the  highest  ideals  of  possible 
women.  Some  of  them  touch  heaven  with  their  fore¬ 
heads,  but  they  all  walk  the  earth  with  their  feet ;  they  are 

“  Hut  cnininon  cliiy  ta’cn  from  tlio  common  curtli, 

Moulded  by  Gotf,  and  temjH'rtsl  by  the  teara 
Of  an^ela  to  the  perfect  form  of — woman.” 

Mrs.  Jameson,  an  Englishwoman,  feeling,  as  every 
thinking  Englishwoman  must  feel,  the  difficulties  under 
which  women  labour,  their  wretched  education  both  in 
learning  and  circumstance,  embodied  the  results  of 
her  reflections  in  a  book  on  the  Heroines  (fi  Sknkspeare. 
The  reasons  which  induced  her  to  do  so  we  give  in 
her  own  words  : — “  What  I  have  seen,  felt,  thought, 
suffered,  has  led  me  to  form  certain  opinions.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  condition  of  women  in  society, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  founded  in  mistaken  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  tends  to  increase  fearfully  the  sum  of  misery 
and  error  in  both  sexes  ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  fling 
these  opinions  in  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  form  of 
essays  on  morality  and  treatises  on  education.  I  have 
rather  chosen  to  illustrate  certain  positions  by  examples, 
and  leave  my  readers  to  deduce  the  moral  themselves 
and  dtaw  their  own  inferences.”  To  accomplish  her 
purpose  she  has  made  a  philosophical  analytical  sketch 
of  the  character  of  each  of  Shakspeare’s  heroines,  and 
in  so  doing  she  is  another  evidence  of  how  much  better 
it  is  to  hold  up  an  example  for  imitation  rather  than  a 
cut-and-dried  theory  for  practice. 

A  Blackivooel  reviewer,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
work,  says — “  There  is  no  such  philosophical  criti¬ 
cism  in  Schlegel,  nor  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  Goethe. 
Woman  alone  knows  the  heart  of  woman.” 


In  the  introduction  to  her  work,  which  is  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  we  find  many  true  and  beautiful 
thoughts  on  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  women.  What  such  a  woman  thought  and  said  of 
her  sex  must  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  “  Do  you  think  that  a  better  education, 
based  on  truer  moral  principles,  would  render  women 
more  reasonable  politicians,  or  would  give  them  some 
right  to  meddle  with  politics  ?”  she  says,  “  It  would 
cease  in  that  case  to  be  meddling,  for  it  would  be  legiti¬ 
mised.  It  is  very  easy  to  sneer  at  political  and  mathe¬ 
matical  ladies,  and  to  quote  Lord  Byron,  but  do  not 
force  me  to  remind  you  that  w'omen  have  achieved 
enough  to  silence  them  for  ever  ;  and  how  often  must 
that  truism  be  repeated,  that  it  is  not  a  woman’s  attain¬ 
ments  which  make  her  amiable  or  unamiable,  estimable 
or  the  contrary,  but  her  qualities  ?  A  time  is  coming, 
perhaps,  when  the  education  of  women  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  a  view  to  their  future  destination,  as  the 
mothers  and  nurses  of  legislators  and  statesmen,  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  powers  of  reflection  and  their 
moral  feeling  supersede  the  exciting  drudgery  by  which 
they  are  now  crammed  with  knowledge  and  accom¬ 
plishments.” 

Amongst  the  women  who  have  shown  the  absurdity 
of  the  sneer  at  clever  women  we  may  enumerate  Madame 
de  Stael,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs. 
Marcet,  of  past  generations  ;  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  and  many  others 
of  this.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  women  are  often 
bitter  and  satirical ;  they  are  neither  by  nature.  Mrs. 
Jameson  knows  more  of  a  woman’s  true  qualities  than 
most  men.  There  are  a  few  men  here  and  there  who 
might  have  written  the  following  Shakspeare  knew  it, 
but  Byron  had  no  conception  of  it : — “  Women  are  not 
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naturally  satirical,  but  they  have  been  made  so  by  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  levelling  spirit  of  persiflage 
has  been  long  a  fashion  ;  to  the  perverse  education  which 
fosters  it ;  to  affections  disappointed  or  unemployed , 
which  embitter  the  temper ;  to  fiiculties  misdirected  or 
wasted,  which  oppress  and  irritate  the  mind  ;  to  an  utter 
ignorance  of  ourselves,  and  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
combined  with  quick  and  refined  perceptions  and  much 
superficial  cultivation  ;  to  frivolous  habits  which  make 
serious  thought  a  burden,  and  serious  feeling  a  bane,  if 
suppressed,  if  betrayed  a  ridicule.” 

“  No  one,”  remarks  Hazlitt  in  his  Characters  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays — “  no  one  ever  hit  the  true  perfection 
of  the  female  character — the  sense  of  weakness  leaning 
on  the  strength  of  the  affections  for  support — as  well  as 
Shakspeare  ;  no  one  ever  so  well  painted  natural  tender¬ 
ness,  free  from  affectation  and  disguise ;  no  one  ever  so 
well  showed  how  delicacy  and  timidity,  when  driven  to 
extremity,  grow  romantic  and  extravagant,  for  the 
romance  of  his  heroines  (in  which  they  abound)  is  only 
an  excess  of  the  habitual  prejudices  of  their  sex,  scru¬ 
pulous  of  being  false  to  their  vows,  truant  to  their 
affections,  and  taught  by  the  force  of  feeling  when  to 
forego  the  forms  of  propriety  for  the  essence  of  it.” 

Portia  is  the  most  learned  of  Shakspeare’s  women, 
but  her  learning  is  more  felt  than  heard.  She  is  an 
heiress,  and  for  love  she  marries  a  poor  man  !  Her 
worth  and  suitors  are  thus  set  forth  by  Bassanio,  her 
lover  : — 

“  In  Bflinont  in  a  ludv  richly  loft. 

And  aho  ia  fair,  and  fairor  than  that  word 
Of  wondrous  virtues.  Soinetiines  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 

Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato’s  daughter,  Brutus’  Portia. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth  ; 

For  the  four  winds  blow  in  fnim  every  coast 
Renowne<l  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.” 

Mrs.  Jameson  is  angry  with  the  critics  who  call 
Portia  clever,  and  shows  by  her  analysis  of  the  word 
that  she  was  one  of  those  careful  writers  who  take  the 
trouble  to  take  up  a  word  and  examine  it  before  they 
use  it.  Cleverness,  she  says,  speaks  the  presence  of 
the  active  and  perceptive  rather  than  of  the  feeling  and 
rflective  powers.  Portia’s  reflections  on  friendship  are 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  Mrs.  Jameson’s  distinction 
without  the  witty  aphorisms  in  which  her  speeches 
abound.  Men  say  that  woman’s  idea  of  friendship  is  not 
equal  to  their  own.  Shakspeare  makes  a  woman  say 
the  following  of  her  husband’s  friend  Antonio  : — 

“  In  compiinions 

Tliat  do  eonvem'  and  waste  the  time  together. 

Whose  souls  do  bear  an  tsiual  yoke  of  love. 

There  must  Ik*  needs  a  like  projmrtion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 

Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 

Bt'ing  the  Ixatom  lover  of  my  lord. 

Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.” 

She  sends  Bassanio  to  his  friend’s  rescue  on  the  very 
day  of  their  marriage.  The  letter  that  tells  Bassanio  of 
his  friend’s  losses,  and  of  the  heavy  price  he  has  to  pay 
to  Shylock,  ends  thus  : — “  If  your  love  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter,”  which  Portia  hearing, 
she  says : — 

“  O  love,  despatch,  all  business  and  be  gone.” 


An  essay  on  self-denial  would  not  contain  all  there 
is  of  ideal  sacrifice  in  that  one  line. 

“  Because  Portia  is  endued  with  that  enlarged  com¬ 
prehension  which  looks  before  and  after,  she  does  not 
feel  the  less  but  the  more ;  because  from  the  height  of 
her  commanding  intellect  she  can  contemplate  the  force, 
the  tendency,  the  consequences  of  her  own  sentiments — 
because  she  is  fully  sensible  of  her  own  situation,  and 
the  value  of  all  she  concedes — the  concession  is  not 
made  with  less  entireness  and  devotion  of  heart,  less 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  worth  of  her  lover,  than 
when  Juliet,  in  a  similar  moment,  but  without  any 
such  intrusive  reflections,  flings  herself  and  her  fortunes 
at  the  feet  of  her  lover.” 

When  she  gives  herself  to  Bassanio  her  speech  is  as 
dignified  as  it  is  tender,  as  open  as  it  is  affectionate — 

“  You  SCO,  my  lonl  Bassanio,  where  I  stand,  ^ 

Sueb  us  1  am ;  tbougb,  for  myself  alone, 

I  would  not  Ik?  ambitious  in  my  wish. 

To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  yoii, 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 

A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  timi's  more  rich. 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account 
I  might  in  virtue.s,  Ix'auties,  livings,  friends, 

Kxceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing.” 

Portia  has  the  humility  of  true  learning,  or  she 
would  not  account  herself  happy  in  this : — 

“  She  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn.” 

Portia  is  no  magnifier  of  trifles  ;  she  is  as  reasonable 
as  any  man.  When  she  begs  her  own  ring  from  Bas¬ 
sanio  while  she  is  disguised  as  a  doctor  of  laws,  and 
hears  the  reason  of  his  refusal,  she  says — 

“  And  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman. 

And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv’d  this  ring. 

She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever 
For  giving  it  me.” 

A  characteristic  of  well-educated  women  is  a  hopeful, 
confiding,  buoyant  disposition ;  it  is  only  ignorant 
women  who  are  perpetually  building  “  dungeons  in 
the  air.”  Of  all  detestable  things  in  life  one  of  the 
most  detestable  is  that  class  of  women  who  would 
fain  make  themselves  out  martyrs.  It  almost  makes 
one  exclaim  with  Proudhon — “Next  to  persecutors  I 
hate  martyrs.”  Portia  is  always  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  ;  when  her  very  life  because  her  love 
hangs  in  suspense,  she  hopes  almost  against  hope. 

Almost  all  Portia’s  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  many 
women.  “  She  is  in  herself  a  piece  of  reality,  in  whose 
possible  existence  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  yet  a  human 
being  in  whom  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  sentient 
faculties  should  be  so  exquisitely  blended  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  each  other,  and  these  again  in  harmony  with 
all  outward  aspects  and  influences,  probably  never 
existed,  certainly  could  not  now  exist.  A  woman  con¬ 
stituted  like  Portia  and  placed  in  this  age,  and  in  the 
actual  state  of  society,  would  find  society  armed  against 
her  ;  and  instead  of  being  like  Portia,  a  gracious,  happy, 
beloved,  and  loving  creature,  would  be  a  victim  immo¬ 
lated  in  fire  to  that  multitudinous  Moloch  termed 
opinion.  With  her  the  world  without  would  be  at  war 
with  the  world  within ;  in  the  perpetual  strife  either 
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her  nature  would  ‘  be  subdued  to  the  element  it  worked 
in,’  and,  bending  to  a  necessity  it  could  neither  escape 
nor  approve,  lose  at  last  something  of  its  original  bright¬ 
ness  ;  or  otherwise  a  perpetual  spirit  of  resistance 
cherished  as  a  safeguard  might,  perhaps,  in  the  end 
destroy  the  equipoise ;  firmness  would  become  pride 
and  self-assurance ;  and  the  soft,  sweet,  feminine  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  mind  settle  into  rigidity.” 

An  ideal  thus  conceived  in  the  limits  of  possibility 
is  an  incentive  to  virtue,  a  charm  to  intelligence,  and  the 
most  powerful  auxiliary  of  morality.  With  the  wisest  of 


Portia’s  speeches  we  must  conclude  an  imperfect  notice 
of  a  good  book  and  of  a  sublime  conception.  “Por//V». 
If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to 
do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men’s  cottages 
princes’  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his 
own  instructions  ;  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for 
the  blood  ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o’er  a  cold  decree  ; 
such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o’er  the 
meshes  of  good  counsel,  the  cripple.” 


PRINCE  PONIATOWSKI’S  OPERA  OF  “GELMINA.” 


Anew  opera  is  such  a  rarity  that  criticism  feels 
inclined  to  disarm  itself  of  its  severity  while  wel¬ 
coming  its  apparition  ;  yet  truth  has  its  claims,  and  these 
compel  the  acknowledgment  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Gelmina  to  warrant  the  precedence  accorded  to  its  pro¬ 
duction  over  II  Guarany,  which  has  obtained  a  tecognised 
success  in  the  principal  towns  of  musical  Italy  ;  over  the 
promised  revival  of  Les  Diamants  de  la  Courotine,  one  of 
the  most  tuneful  and  brilliant  productions  of  the  French 
composer  Auber  or  far  less  to  atone  for  the  illustrious 
German  musician’s  Lohengrin,  so  long  promised,  so 
anxiously  expected,  and  which,  it  appears,  is  now  again 
postponed  for  this  season. 

The  notice  of  Prince  Poniatowski’s  latest  production 
might  easily  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences :  a  number 
of  pretty  melodies,  but  devoid  of  originality,  strung  to¬ 
gether  and  wedded  to  a  story  which  is  one  tissue  of 
melbdramatic  absurdity  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  as, 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  unusual  interest 
was  created  by  its  appearance,  it  will  be  better  to  give 
a  detailed  report  of  both  libretto  and  music. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  opera,  reminiscences  of 
the  Sonnambula  are  as  vivid  as  involuntary,  but  as  the 
story  progresses  it  soon  becomes  evident  how  far  re¬ 
moved  is  the  subject  in  question  from  that  of  the  pretty, 
touching  idyllic  theme  of  the  interesting  sleepwalker. 
Let  our  readers  judge. 

After  a  few  preliminary  bars  the  curtain  rises  before 
the  overture  which  is  used  to  illustrate  the  opening 
scene — a  village  landscape  in  the  region  of  the  Tyrol — 
and  to  aid  the  visual  organs  by  describing  the  gradual 
approach  of  dawn  and  sunrise,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  song  birds,  tinkling  bells,  and  the  jodell  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer,  all  depicted  in  an  effective  if  somewhat  common¬ 
place  manner.  A  summons  to  the  chase  is  also  heard 
within  the  castle,  which  forms  a  prominent  picture  in 
the  background,  to  which  the  echoes,  according  to  the 
English  translator’s  version,  “  hilariously”  reply.  Out¬ 
side  is  also  heard  the  voice  of  Silvio,  the  heroine’s  lover, 
describing  in  a  pretty  aria  h  la  Tyrolien  the  charms  of 
his  beauteous  fair  one,  who  is  still  calmly  sleeping, 
“  Pill  vaga  della  rosa.”  To  a  bright  and  joyous  chorus 
peasants  of  both  sexes  are  now  seen  descending  the 
rugged  mountain  paths,  and  trooping  in  from  all  sides, 


and  at  the  close  of  this,  Gelmina,  probably  aroused  from 
her  sluaibers  by  its  strains,  appears,  her  aria  d'entrata, 

“  Teneri  amici  miei,”  with  its  cabaletta,  “  Quando  la 
madre  al  ciel  volava,”recalling  forcibly  the  familiar  strains 
of  Aminti’s  opening  cavatina  in  the  Sonnambula — “  Care 
compagne.”  The  sounds  of  hunting  music  both  in  the 
orchestra  and  in  the  background  on  the  stage  indicate 
the  approach  of  the  basso  and  villain  of  the  piece,  II 
Conte  Adriano,  who  comes  attended  by  a  cortege  of  his 
friends,  retainers,  and  huntsmen,  and  whose  appearance 
seems  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  peasants  for  the 
scenes  of  their  daily  toil.  This,  however,  but  little 
affects  the  haughty  young  lord  of  the  soil,  who  is  con¬ 
tent  that  these  “  wretched  churls”  should  shun  him, 
provided  only  the  pretty  village  lasses  remain  to  listen 
to  his  blandishments  and  those  of  his  friends.  Count 
Adrian  singles  out  the  pretty  Gelmina  as  the  object  of 
his  addresses  —  embodied  in  a  spirited  and  catching 
melody,  in  which  he  describes  his  Giovanni-like  pro¬ 
pensities,  “  Tutte  le  belle  adoro” — carrying  his  gallantry 
so  far  as  to  attract  the  angry  notice  of  the  retiring  pea¬ 
sants,  who  scowl  menacingly  at  him  and  his  proHigate 
companions.  The  chorus  in  which  they  give  vent  to 
their  outraged  feelings  —  “  Le  donne  insultano” — is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  dramatic  expression  of  the 
accompaniment.  As  the  young  nobles  still  continue 
their  insolent  gallantries  towards  the  girls,  the  men  are 
on  the  point  of  rushing  on  them  with  their  knives  and 
daggers,  when  suddenly  the  village  priest.  Fra  Giovanni, 
enters  through  the  porch  of  the  church,  whence  he  has 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene,  and  calms  the  angry  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  flock.  As  the  baffled  nobles  withdraw,  the 
priest  persuades  the  insulted  and  oppressed  peasants  to 
trust  their  threatened  vengeance  to  God,  and  the  opening 
recit.,  “  Pace  figlicioli  in  Dio  fidate,”  as  well  as  the  prayer 
which  follows  it,  a  cavatina  of  pure  and  tender  melody, 
“  Signor,  la  mano  stendere,”  may  be  noticed  as  far 
above  mediocrity,  and  abounding  with  dramatic  feeling 
and  expression.  At  the  end  of  this  comes  a  scene  be¬ 
tween  Gelmina  and  her  love-stricken  suitor,  Silvio, 
whom,  in  return  for  his  adoring  love,  she  renders  half 
frantic  by  her  coquettish  mockery  of  his  suit.  As  he 
pleads  his  cause  she  imitates  his  tender  tones  and  words 
— “  T’amo  tanto  o  mia  Gelmina” — in  a  witching  valse- 
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like  air,  concluding  with  an  impassioned  duo  in  which 
the  village  beauty  declares  that  she  can  feel  for  him  no 
more  tender  a  love  than  that  of  a  sister,  and  her  dis¬ 
appointed  lover  vows  that  he  seeks  no  greater  boon  than 
to  end  his  wretched  life  by  dying  for  her,  and  at  the 
close  rushes  off  distractedly  in  the  direction  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes.  As  he  departs,  Gelmina  seems  disposed  to 
waver,  and  to  repent  of  her  cruelty  to  the  faithful  Silvio, 
whose  words  of  love  she  keeps  repeating  to  herself,  but 
her  soliloquy  is  unpleasantly  broken  in  upon  by  the  sud¬ 
den  entrance  of  some  bravoes  despatched  by  Count 
Adrian,  who  seize  her  and  “  bear  her  to  his  feudal 
castle while  the  act  closes  on  her  anguish  and  despair, 
the  voice  of  Silvio  being  heard  in  the  distance,  singing 
the  ritornello  of  the  aria  of  the  first  scene,  completes  an 
ingeniously-constructed  ensemble. 

An  effective  solo  for  cornet  occurs  in  the  opening 
prelude  to  the  second  act,  and  at  the  rising  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  discovered  a  table  round  which  the  wicked  Count 
Adrian  and  his  dissolute  associates  are  carousing  and 
singing  bacchanal  songs  in  praise  of  their  god  and  Venus. 
The  count  imparts  additional  mirth  and  zest  to  their 
revels  by  the  narration  of  a  story  concerning  one  Armando, 
a  mighty  baron  of  Naples,  who  at  seventy  years  of  age 
fell  in  love  with  a  maid  of  lowly  birth,  and  finding  his 
wooing  in  vain,  had  her  carried  off  by  bravoes,  but  on 
the  wedding  night  she  contrived  to  give  her  hoary  bride¬ 
groom  the  slip,  and  fled  with  his  young  squire  Julian. 
The  laughing  chorus  in  which  the  young  nobles  make 
merry  at  the  trick  played  upon  the  old  dotard,  and  ap¬ 
plaud  the  youthful  perpetrator,  is  full  of  spirit,  as  is  the 
mazurka-like  movement  that  follows,  in  which  they  ap¬ 
plaud  him  as  he  relates  how  he  has  had  his  own  charmer 
carried  off — “  Si,  tu  per  Gelmina.”  At  his  request  they 
conceal  themselves  behind  the  tapestried  hangings  while 
his  weeping  captive  is  brought  to  his  presence.  A  very 
pleasing  duet  occurs  here,  the  melody  of  which,  if  not 
remarkable  for  freshness,  is  very  captivating — “  Di  che 
temi  ?  tergi  il  pianto” — as  the  count  importunes  Gelmina 
with  his  base  overtures,  which  sheindignantly  rejects.  Mad 
with  passion,  he  would  have  recourse  to  violence,  when 
at  a  fortunate  moment  the  sound  of  alarm  bells  is  heard, 
the' palace  windows  are  burst  open,  and  through  them 
enters  a  band  of  armed  peasants  with  Silvio  at  their  head, 
who  proclaim  in  a  rather  vigorous  chorus — “  Iddio  t’ha 
giudicato” — that  the  hour  of  vengeance  has  arrived  for 
their  own  and  the  hapless  Gelmina’s  oppressor.  Thus 
driven  to  bay — for  his  companions  in  crime  are,  like  him¬ 
self,  overpowered  by  numbers — he  promises  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  for  the  supposed  injury  to  Gel¬ 
mina’s  honour — marriage — while  all  the  while  he  lets  the 
young  nobles  know  that  it  is  merely  a  trick  to  escape  from 
the  scrape  he  has  got  into.  The  theme  of  this  motif — 
“  Tirarmi  dall’  impiccio” — is  effective  but  very  unorigi¬ 
nal,  bearing,  as  it  does,  a  striking  resemblance  to  Arditi’s 
well-known  “  Ben  e  ridicolo.”  The  peasants,  anxious 
for  the  fair  fame  of  one  of  their  order,  tarnished  by  her 
abduction,  demand  the  instant  performance  of  the  nup¬ 
tial  ceremony,  and  hasten  to  conduct  to  the  spot  Fra 
Giovanni,  while  Silvio  seizes  the  occasion  to  pour  out 
once  more  the  story  of  his  love  and  anguish  in  Gelmina’s 
ear  in  a  tender  and  expressive  cavatina — “  Tu  sai  Gel¬ 


mina,  che  sol  te  adoro” — while  sadly  resigning  her  to 
what  he  believes  must  be  her  fate.  They  have  all,  how¬ 
ever,  reckoned  without  their  host,  or  rather  without  the 
priest,  who,  on  his  appearance  amongst  the  excited 
group,  adds  to  their  surprise  and  confusion  by  declaring 
that  such  marriage  rites  can  ne’er  be  solemnised,  and 
forbidding  the  banns  in  the  most  approved  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  manner  possible,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  Act  II. 
and  a  tableau  of  general  astonishment. 

Act  III.  reopens  on  the  same  scene  as  that  of  Act  I. 
Groups  of  peasants  are  again  assembled,  and  while  in  the 
interior  of  the  church  the  sounds  of  women’s  voices  are 
heard  chanting  their  Ave  Maria,  these  are  relating  the 
unhappy  condition  of  Silvio,  who,  tortured  with  the 
pangs  of  an  unrequited  love,  and  the  thought  of  the  blight 
that  has  fallen  on  Gelmina’s  fair  fome,  has  gone  dis¬ 
traught  with  grief.  They  stop  their  story  as  his  voice 
is  heard,  and  he  enters  their  midst  singing  again  his 
favourite  air — “  Piii  vaga  della  rosa” — and  pathetically 
reproaching  Gelmina  for  her  supposed  inconstancy. 
Soon,  however,  his  calm  sorrow  rises  to  frenzy ;  he 
seizes  alternately  upon  one  of  the  village  girls  and  one 
of  the  peasants,  mistaking  them  for  his  false  love  and  her 
betrayer.  From  the  belt  of  Pietro,  one  of  the  peasants, 
the  wretched  maniac  finally  snatches  a  knife  and  rushes 
off,  followed  by  the  excited  crowd.  The  music  which 
illustrates  this  incident  is  remarkable  for  strong  dramatic 
power. 

The  worker  of  all  this  woe  and  wrong  now  enters, 
and  is  confronted  by  Fra  Giovanni ;  but  to  the  priest’s 
reproaches  he  replies  by  an  assurance  that  he  has  re¬ 
pented  of  his  evil  ways,  and  is  fully  confirmed  in  his 
resolve  to  make  the  injured  Gelmina  his  wife,  and  be¬ 
stow  on  her  his  name  and  rank.  Again  the  priest  pro¬ 
tests  this  cannot  be,  and  in  answer  to  Adriano’s  entrea¬ 
ties  for  explanation  unfolds  a  tale  compared  with  Ovhich 
all  the  preceding  horrors  fade  into  insignificance.  To 
compress  it  into  as  close  a  space  as  possible,  he  confides 
to  his  horrified  listener  the  astounding  fact  that  not  only 
does  he  see  in  him,  the  Fra,  his  own  father,  but  that  he 
is  also  the  father  of  Gelmina,  who  is  consequently  his 
half-sister,  and  whose  mother,  becoming  troublesome  to 
him,  has  met  her  death  by  his  murderous  hand.  The 
force  of  sensational  absurdity  can  no  further  go  than  in 
this  climax  of  horrors  ;  still  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the 
music  in  which  the  hateful  story  finds  utterance  rises  in 
many  instances  to  high  tragic  power,  especially  in  the 
duet — “  A1  seno,  al  seno  stringermi” — in  which  the  son, 
forgetful  of  his  new-found  father’s  crimes,  holds  him  to 
his  heart  locked  in  a  close  embrace,  and  they  mutually 
give  vent  to  the  love  with  which  their  breasts  are  filled. 
It  is  a  grand  burst  of  passion,  and  delivered  with  mag¬ 
nificent  power  by  Signori  Naudin  and  Bagagiolo,  recall¬ 
ing  the  days  when  Tamburini  and  Lablache  united  their 
sonorous  voices  in  “  Suoni  la  tromba.”  At  this  crisis 
Gelmina  enters  from  her  cottage,  surrounded  by  her 
young  companions ;  her  health  has  been  shattered  by  the 
trials  she  has  encountered,  and  believing  that  her  days 
are  numbered,  she  readily  consents  to  pardon  her 
wronger,theonce  wicked,  now  reformed,  C  ount  Adrian, 
and  repenting  of  having  been  the  cause  of  so  much  sor¬ 
row  to  Silvio,  entreats  the  so-called  holy  father  to  con- 
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vey  to  him  as  a  poor  solace,  should  he  recover  his  reason, 
the  confession  of  her  fault  and  the  too  tardy  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  her  love — “  Dite  al  povero  mio  Silvio.” 
The  frenzied  subject  of  her  regret  here  rushes  wildly 
among  them,  brandishing  a  knife,  and  swearing  to  plunge 
it  in  his  base  rival’s  heart.  Gelmina  advancing  towards 
him  in  the  vain  hope  of  soothing  him,  he  stabs  her  in 
mistake,  and  recovers  his  senses  as  she  hills  lifeless. 

The  narration  of  this  story  will  speak  for  itself.  It 
is  a  conglomeration  of  all  imaginable  absurdities  and 
unnatural  crimes,  without  presenting  the  poor  dcamatic 
compensation  of  vice  being  punished  and  virtue  re¬ 
warded,  for  here  it  is  the  innocent  who  suffer  and  die, 
while  the  guilty  live  on.  Of  the  music  it  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  not  devoid  of  merit.  There  is  a  vein  of  me¬ 
lody  running  throughout,  the  charm  of  which  is  consi¬ 
derably  lessened  by  the  palpable  absence  of  originality, 
snatches  redolent  of  Sorimmhiila,  Linda,  and  Rigoletto 
constantly  recurring.  Should  the  work  survive,  it  must 
owe  the  greater  part  of  any  popularity  it  may  achieve  to 
the  superlative  manner  in  which  it  is  represented  on  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  Signori  Naudin, 
Cotogni,  and  Bagagiolo,  and  above  all  by  the  heroine, 
Madame  Patti,  for  whom  it  was  expressly  written  by  its 
composer.  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski. 


It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  look  upon  this  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  light  of  an  amateur,  a  notion  which  may  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  his  princely  rank  and  title,  but 
still  an  erroneous  one,  for,  the  scion  of  a  reduced  though 
royal  family,  he  was  early  trained  to  the  profession  of 
music,  having  debuted  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  the  early 
age  of  eight,  and  appeared  as  a  tenor  singer  on  the  boards 
of  more  than  one  lyric  theatre  in  Italy.  His  operatic 
works,  the  production  of  his  pen,  are  eleven  in  number, 
his  first,  Giovanni  da  Procidn,  having  been  produced  at 
Florence  as  far  back  as  llljB.  His  best  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  composition  was  Don  Desiderio,  brought  out  a 
year  after  in  Pisa,  and  of  which  Rossini,  who  was  pre- 
sent  when  it  was  produced  at  Paris  nearly  twenty  years 
later,  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  terms  of  compliment  and 
praise. 

His  succeeding  operas  are  Ruy  Bias,  1842  ;  Bonifazio 
dei  Geremei,  produced  at  Rome  in  the  season  of  1 844 
I  Lanibertazzi,  at  Florence  in  1845  ;  Malek  Adel,  at 
Genoa  in  il84iS,;  La  Sposa  d'Abido,  the  story  founded  on 
Byron’s  fine -poem  “.Tlie;Bride  of  Abydos,”  brought 
out  at  Venice  in  1846;  Esmeralda,  at  Livorna  in  1847  ; 
Pierre  de  Medids,  at  Paris  in  i860  ;  .L'Aventnrier,  also 
at  Paris, in  I865.;  and  in'London,in  the -June  of  1872, 
his'latest, production,  Gelmina. 


THE  FIRST  SUI'F. 


Put  aw.iy  the  little  dresses  ; 

Mamma’s  boy  is  four  years  old ; 

Spare  a  while  the  silken  tresses. 
Shining  in  the  sunllike  gold  ; 

For  thou^  papa  seems'to  fear.it. 

None  a  little  girl 'will  see 

In  the  sturdy  form  with  trousers 
Endingjiit  tlie  dimpled  knee. 

From  the  cap  with  w.iving*feather 
To'tlie  snug  and  shapely  boot, 

Copper-toed  for  stormy  weather. 
Perfect  is  the  boyish  suit. 

Belt  and  buttons,  cuffs  and  collar, 

All  as  neat  as  neat  can  be  ; 

And  the  crowning  pride,  the  trousers, 
.Coming  to  the  dimpled  knee. 

Ah  !  my  boy,  the  house  is  ringing 
With  your  shouts  of  glad  surprise 

And,  myself,  I  feel  like  singing. 

For  the  beaming  of  your  eyes. 


Would  that  mother4Dvc  could  follow. 
And  her  darling  always  see 

Just  as  happy  :as-this -birthday, 

With  die  trousers  at  the  knee  ! 

Off  tO:|fky,  so  quick,  so  eager, 

Howfhe  feels  the-thrill  within 

Of  the  restless,  boyish  nature. 

He  to.all-fDaflkiDd  akin ! 

Four !  with  jwrbzt  contempt  he  gazes 
♦On  the  girlish  rpbes  of  three  ! 

One  would  think  I  he’d  long  been  wearing 
Little  trousers- to  the  knee. 

Go,  my  boy!  all  angels  watch  you, 

In  the  gladness  of  your  day: 

Clouds  will  come,  and  rain  and  sorrow. 
But  they  still  orc’far  away. 

We  will  chill-with  no  forebodings. 

Yet  I’ll  pray,  on  bended  knee. 

Wheresoe’er  he  drifts,  my  Father, 

Let  him  not  go  far  from  Thee  ! 


r--  ■ 


376. — Seaside  Toilets. 


Seaside  toilets  and  travelling  costumes  are  naturally  places  we  see  the  prevalence  of  the  Dolman  and  other 
the  modes  which  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  mantles,  which  are  useful  as  pardessus,  and  protection 
fashions  of  the  month.  At  all  fashionable  watering-  against  the  light  breezes  always  to  be  found  near  the 
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sea.  The  richly-embroidered  Garricks  and  Dolmans 
are  de  rigueur  even  in  August  for  wearing  over  the  very 
light  and  gauzy  toilets  which  are  suitable  to  the  usual 


that  we  have  now  to  gather  fresh  ideas  upon  mu- 
veautes  for  the  toilet.  It  is  upon  the  beach  or  parade, 
and  in  the  concert-rooms,  that  the  elegant  costumes  of 


New  Parisian  Coiffures. 


the  season  are  to  be  seen  just  now.  Whatever  might 
have  been  prophesied  to  the  contrary,  these  costumes 
exceed  in  elegance  all  that  was  ever  seen,  even  under  the 
ex-Imperial  regime.  The  only  point  that  simplicity  seems 


August  weather.  Later  in  the  season  we  shall  speak  of 
warmer  wraps,  but  for  this  month  our  talk  can  still  be 
of  the  fabrics  especially  worn  in  summer. 

It  is  from  the  echoes  of  fashionable  watering-places 
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to  have  gained  is  the  adoption  of  some  comparatively 
cheap  material — chintzes,  cretonnes,  satteens,  and  mus¬ 
lins  ;  but  this  one  concession  to  economy  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  luxe  of  trimmings — especially  lace 
and  guipure — lavished  upon  the  costumes.  Besides,  we 
now  see  the  simplest  materials  combined  with  the  most 
expensive — faille  and  moire,  satin  and  brocade,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  chintz,  batiste,  and  muslin. 

A  tunic-blouse  of  ecrue  toile  or  batiste,  when 
trimmed  with  handsome  real  lace  and  worn  over  a  rich 
silk  skirt,  can  hardly  be  termed  a  sitnple  costume,  and 
yet  such  is  the  way  in  which  our  elegantes  seem  to 
understand  simplicity. 

Materials  and  colours  which  were  hitherto  confined 
to  indoor  or  evening  dresses  are  now  seen  abroad  in 
full  daylight. 

The  two  following  costumes  de  plage  I  took  note  of  at 
Gagelin’s  this  week  : — 

The  first  is  of  batiste  ecrue,  entirely  trimmed  with 
embroidered  white  muslin,  and  embroidered  insertion 
put  on  alternately  with  flutings  of  white  embroidered 
batiste.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  put 
on  in  tuyaux  pleats,  with  a  strip  of  insertion  in  embroi¬ 
dery  between  each  pleat,  and  above  which  are  two 
narrower  flounces,  one  of  embroidered  muslin,  and  the 
other  fluted  batiste.  The  polonaise  is  buttoned  all 
down  the  front,  and  trimmed  round  with  a  muslin 
flounce,  pleated  and  striped  with  insertion  in  embroidery 
like  that  on  the  skirt.  This  tunic,  very  mush  raised  at 
the  sides,  is  fastened  up  by  a  wide  sash  of  batiste  and 
by  bows  of  ribbon.  This  retroussis  is  of  quite  a  new 
style  and  extremely  elegant. 

The  other  costume  has  a  skirt  of  rose-coloured  tulle, 
pleated  all  the  way  up  in  front  in  very  fine,  hollow 
pleats,  like  those  of  a  novice’s  dress.  At  the  back  this 
rose-coloured  skirt  is  trimmed  with  one  flounce  put  on 
en  spirale  so  as  to  form  five  flounces,  edged  with  a  biais 
of  the  same  material.  The  tunic,  of  rose-coloured  bro¬ 
caded  Chantilly  gauze,  is  in  the  mousquetaire  shape,  with 
a  \ong  giletol  rose-coloured  faille,  and  revers  to  match. 
The  casaque,  very  long  at  the  sides,  is  looped  up  very 
high  at  the  back,  so  as  to  show  the  flounces.  The 
sleeves  are  semi-wide  open  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm. 

A  travelling  costume  of  most  graceful  style  is  of 
mignonette-green  cashmere,  braided  with  soutache  of  a 
darker  shade  ett  camdicu.  The  skirt  is  pleated  very 
high  up  ;  the  tunic,  which  is  plain  in  front,  is  long,  and 
buttoned  all  the  way  down ;  it  is  looped  up  at  the  sides 
and  bouffante  behind  under  a  postillion  basque,  with  a 
scarf-sash  arranged  into  a  large  bow  at  the  side.  The 
Monaco  travelling  cloak  or  wrap,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  can  be  made  to  suit  this  costume,  of 
mignonette-green  cashmere,  finely  braided  and  lined 
with  silk. 

The  beautiful  Viscountess  of  P - ,  well  known  in 

the  world  of  fashion,  starting  for  Dieppe,  has  brought 
with  her  a  number  of  tasteful  dresses.  I  have  been 
indiscreet  enough  to  glance  at  some  of  these  just  as 
they  were  being  packed  up,  and  transcribe  their  descrip¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair  readers. 

First  a  Ruy  Bias  costume  of  golden  maize  sultane. 


trimmed  with  Sevres  blue  faille.  The  under-skirt  is  of 
sultane,  striped  with  blue  faille,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  the  blue  stripes  the  sultane  is  braided  en 
camdieu  with  soutache  of  a  darker  shade ;  the  upper- 
skirt  is  trimmed  round  with  a  bias  of  blue  faille  and  very 
fine  dentelle  de  laine  of  the  colour  of  the  material.  This 
skirt  is  rounded  off  at  the  sides  and  loosely  caught  up 
with  a  wide  sash  of  blue  faille.  The  tight-fitting  cor¬ 
sage  a  basques  is  also  trimmed  round  with  blue  faille 
and  dentelle  de  laine.  It  remains  slightly  open  en  chdle 
in  front.  The  sleeves  have  deep  turned-up  revers  d  la 
mousquetaire,  trimmed  to  match.  The  bonnet  to  wear 
with  this  dress  is  of  blue  faille,  trimmed  with  a  lovely 
wreath  and  spray  of  tea-roses  with  brown  tinted  foliage. 
Maize  gloves  and  blue  sunshade. 

Then  a  charming  costume  de  plage  of  light  maroon  silk 
and  straw-coloured  crepe  de  chine.  The  skirt  with 
deep  plisse  put  on  over  a  scalloped-out  border  of  straw- 
coloured  silk.  The  heading  is  of  quite  a  novel  style, 
with  straw-coloured  crevh  in  a  maroon  ruche.  The 
second  skirt,  of  crepe  de  chine,  has  a  deep  train  behind 
and  tablier  in  front,  both  trimmed  with  straw-coloured 
guipure.  The  bodice  remains  open,  to  show  a  dainty 
little  gilet,  entirely  formed  of  straw-coloured  lace,  with 
narrow  flutings  of  maroon  silk.  Bodice  and  sleeves 
have  revers  and  bows  of  maroon  faille. 

And  for  soirees  at  the  Casino  a  princess  dress  of  white 
crepe  de  chine,  richly  trimmed  with  point  d’Alen9on, 
over  a  skirt  of  mauve  faille  without  any  trimmings.  The 
soft  folds  of  the  crepe  are  gracefully  looped  up  with  a 
wide  sash  of  mauve  moire  ribbon. 

Gauze  de  Chambery  or  grenadine  may  be  used  instead  ' 
of  crepe  de  chine  for  costumes  of  this  description.  Al¬ 
gerian  haick,  with  alternate  thick  and  clear  stripes,  is 
also  very  fashionable  for  tunics  over  coloured  silk  dresses. 
Since  voyages  in  the  East  have  been  considered  bon  ton, 
a  number  of  beautiful  foreign  materials  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  ladies  in  Paris  perfectly  rave  about  them  ; 
natural  undyed  ostrich  feathers  are  also  all  the  rage  for 
trimming  both  hats  and  bonnets,  and  the  curious  orna¬ 
ments  in  old  silver  and  precious  stones  worn  by  Arabian 
women  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  bijoux  de  fantaisie. 
Every  one  is  eager  to  show  some  memento  of  a  voyage 
to  Cairo  or  Constantinople. 

Ribbons  play  an  important  r^/fin  modern  toilets.  Ladies 
take  a  provision  of  sashes  and  bows  with  them  en  voyage 
and  by  the  sea,  in  order  to  change  and  beautify  their  cos¬ 
tumes  of  batiste  ecrue  or  white  muslin.  With  a  sash,  a 
bow  for  the  hair,  and  a  cravat,  a  costume  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  modified.  The  camdieu  ribbons  striped  of 
two  shades  are  exceedingly  pretty  ;  they  are  to  be  had  in 
paon  blue  and  Nile  blue,  violet  and  lilac,  Havannah  and 
maroon,  rose-colour  and  faint  blush  rose,  turquoise  blue 
and  passe  blue,  silver  grey  and  steel  grey,  crimson  and 
garnet-colour,  mignonette-green  and  grass-green. 

Crepe  de  chine  fichus  are  among  the  most  recherche 
of  pretty  fantaisies,  and  young  ladies  wear  them  by  way 
of  mantles.  They  are  very  becoming,  the  material  being 
so  soft  and  fine  that  it  does  not  hide  and  smother  up  the 
figure  as.  such  a  mantle  of  another  material  undoubtedly 
would.  There  is  the  Demoiselle  de  Belle-Ile  fichu,  the 
I^mballe,  the  Bretonne,  the  Bordelese,  and  the  Peplum  ; 
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and  then  of  bows  the  collection  is  still  larger  ;  the 
Watteau,  the  Fontanges,  the  Scudery,  the  Lauzun,  and 
the  Mephisto — there  are  so  many,  in  fact,  that  I  give  up 
the  enumeration. 

Veils  of  plain  tulle  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
spotted  ones,  which  concealed  the  features,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  mask  upon  the  face.  Now  the  countenance 
is  no  longer  hidden,  but  the  clear  veil  of  plain  white 
tulle  has  a  wonderfully  softening  effect  upon  the 
features.  It  is  better  to  wear  plain  white  tulle  than  to 
match  the  veil  in  colour  to  the  bonnet.  It  is  by  no 
means  becoming  to  have  a  blue,  mauve,  green,  or  maize 
face  !  Besides,  unity  of  colour  is  no  longer  de  rigueur 
in  the  costume — far  from  it.  Chapeaux  are  trimmed 
with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  just  like  the  cap  of  a 
couscrit  or  a  postillion.  This  is  now  considered  pretty 
because  it  is  h  la  mode,  but  were  it  not  for  this  it  might 
be  thought  frightful.  For  watering-places  and  the 
country  the  favourite  chapeaux  are  the  white  chip, 
trimmed  with  ruches  of  muslin  and  tarlatan,  and  with 
bows  of  pink,  maize,  blue,  or  green  ribbon,  or  of  black 
velvet,  with  bunch  of  roses  or  other  flowers.  The 
shapes  are  strangely  bent  about  and  cahosse,'  and  the 
brim  of  these  hats  is  frequently  gauffered  like  a  muslin 
trimming. 

For  a  more  dressy  style  of  chapeau  a  pretty  model  is 
of  fine  white  chip,  with  slightly  turned-up  brim,  lined 
with  rose-coloured  silk,  with  biais  of  lavender  silk.  A 
torsade  of  ribbon  of  both  colours  is  put  on  round  the 
crown,  with  aigrette  of  three  grey  coques  at  the  side,  and 
panache  of  grey  and  rose-coloured  feathers ;  behind 
long  lapels  of  ribbon  fall  over  a  bow  of  black  lace. 
Lapels  of  black  lace  instead  of  strings. 

Another  is  turned  up  with  greet  silk  and  edged  with 
velvet.  Round  the  crown  there  is  a  torsade  of  green 
ribbon  with  large  bow  at  the  back,  and  on  one  side  two 
shaded  green  feathers.  Black  lace  lapels. 

A  diadem  bonnet  of  rice  straw  is  edged  with  a 
double  row  of  black  velvet.  Torsade  and  bow  of 
black  velvet,  with  Watteau  loops  and  ends  falling  over 
the  hair.  On  one  side  a  bunch  of  mixed  reines 
marguerites,  pale  green,  pink,  and  mauve. 

In  hats  there  are  exceedingly  elegant  models.  The 
Marie  Antoinette  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
becoming.  It  is  a  Leghorn  hat,  lined  with  maize  faille, 
turned  up  on  one  side  with  a  bunch  of  field  flowers,  a 
long  spray  of  which  falls  over  the  crown.  Long  lapels 
of  maize  ribbon  stream  at  the  back. 

A  chapeau  de  voyage  is  of  black  straw,  with  torsade  of 
faille  cut  on  the  cross,  and  lined  of  the  colour  of  the 
costume.  Alsacian  bow  at  the  side,  fastening  on  a 
bird’s  wing,  which  spreads  out  over  the  crown.  A 
scarf  of  Mechlin  tulle  is  tied  behind  in  a  bow  with  long 
lapels. 

For  the  country,  a  white  straw  hat  in  the  Marie 
Antoinette  style,  with  wide  brim  bent  down  over  the 
eyes,  but  turned  up  on  one  side  with  a  full-blown  rose, 
while  a  spray  of  buds  and  foliage  falls  at  the  back  over 
loops  of  black  velvet.  And  a  Swiss  hat,  coming  very 
much  forward,  and  turned  up  behind  above  the  chignon, 
of  Leghorn  straw,  trimmed  round  with  a  torsade  of 
white  gauze,  and  veil  of  the  same  falling  at  the  back. 


fastened  on  with  a  crossing  of  blue  velvet  finished  off 
with  drooping  loops ;  strings  of  blue  velvet  are  tied 
behind.  The  velvet  loops  may  be  exchanged  for  sprays 
of  flowers  if  preferred. 

Trianon  hats  of  batiste  ecrue  are  also  very  fashionable 
both  for  the  country  and  seaside  ;  they  are  ecru,  white,  or 
maize-coloured,  according  to  the  toilet  they  are  to 
match.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  bell,  lowered  over  the 
eyes  ;  the  crown  is  drawn  in  small  bouillons,  the  border 
is  fluted,  and  edged  with  guipure  or  Valenciennes  lace 
to  match.  A  pretty  bouquet  of  field  flowers  is  fastened 
upon  the  crown  with  a  bow  of  black  velvet ;  strings  of 
black  velvet  are  tied  behind  over  the  hair. 

With  retrousse  petticoats  and  coquettish  jupons  h  la 
Perrette,  showing  a  pretty  ankle  on  ne  pent  mieux,  chaus- 
sures  have  become  more  than  ever  important  items  of 
a  lady’s  toilet.  More  than  one  pair  of  admiring  eyes 
have  been  fixed  during  the  last  fortnight  upon  a  pair  of 
deerskin  boots  exposed  in  the  vitrine  at  Jouvenot’s, 
the  daintiest,  most  exquisite  boots  in  the  world,  of  fasci¬ 
nating  cambrure,  and  with  Louis  XV.  heels — boots  that 
would  certainly  have  won  the  first  prize  in  an  exhibition 
of  chaussures.  How  they  have  been  coveted  and  longed 
for !  But  they  were  ordered  by  a  grande  dame  who 
has  taken  them  off  to  some  fashionable  watering-place. 

Among  the  elite  of  our  fashionable  world  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Poilly  is  one  of  the  brightest  stars  ;  the 
list  of  her  chaussures  upon  leaving  town  is  so  remark¬ 
able  that  I  have  taken  a  copy  of  it,  and  here  it  is  : — 

1.  Shoes  of  turquoise-blue  kid  with  Louis  Quinze 
heels,  and  bow  of  maroon  and  blue  ribbons. 

2.  Shoes  of  pearl-grey  kid,  with  ribbons  of  two 
shades  en  camaieu. 

3.  Rose-colouredgrosgrains  shoes,  with  rose-coloured 
ribbons. 

4.  Black  shoes,  of  dull  kid,  with  black  and  crimson 
ribbons. 

5.  Shoes  of  batiste  ecrue,  with  Louis  Qmnze  bow  of 
ecrue  guipure,  and  blue  ribbons. 

6.  Shoes  of  mordore  kid,  with  bow  of  two  shades  of 
brown  ribbon. 

7.  Cracovian  boots,  laced  upon  the  instep. 

Besides  which  there  are  travelling  boots,  bottines  of 

satin,  either  black  or  coloured,  to  match  the  dress,  and 
black  satin  slippers,  with  different  bows  for  a  variety, 
to  suit  with  the  colour  of  dresses  and  costumes. 

It  is  said  that  chaussure  and  gloves  denote  the  femme 
comme  il faut;  and  this  is  true  so  far  that  a  real  lady  will 
never  overlook  such  details  of  her  toilet,  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  good  boots  and  gloves  are  sufficient  for  a  lady 
to  look  well  dressed,  even  though  the  use  of  her  costume 
were  not  ^  I avenant.  Any  one  may  have  a  handsome 
dress  for  money,  but  taste  shows  itself  in  the  minute 
accessories  of  the  toilet.  With  the  open  sleeves,  which 
show  the  forearm,  the  gant  mitaine  of  kid  or  peau  de  suede 
is  considered  indispensable.  The  kid  glove  is  worn  with 
evening  toilets.  It  is  buttoned  with  six  or  eight  buttons, 
while  the  glove  for  travelling  or  the  country  has  no 
buttons  or  cuffs.  It  is  very  wide,  and  slips  on  over  the 
hand,  which,  however,  it  fits  admirably. 

Coiffeurs  are  in  despair,  for  they  cannot  command 
sufficient  quantities  of  hair  for  their  fair  clients.  It  is 
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said  that  a  vessel  freighted  with  the  che^nUtres  of  Abys¬ 
sinian  women  is  expected  at  Marseilles.  This  will, 
perhaps,  cause  this  precious  merchandise  to  drop  a  little 
in  price.  But  is  black  hair  coming  into  fitshion  ?  We 
should  not  wonder.  Red  hair,  blond  ardent,  as  it  was 
called,  has  lost  favour  since  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  it  is  surely  the  turn  of  brunettes  to  triumph. 
Long  plaits  of  hair  now  generally  replace  the  ready-made 
chignon.  The  plaits,  when  artificial,  are  fastened  on 
to  a  comb,  and  can  be  put  on  very  easily.  They  look 
much  more  natural  than  the  chignon,  and  can  be  arranged 


Large  sash  end  falling  on  the  side,  edged  with  velvet, 
and  finished  by  a  fluted  flounce.  Corsage  with  square 
basques,  with  black  velvet  trimming,  with  a  narrow 
fluting  round  the  neck  and  basques.  Short  sleeves. 
Gold  stars  in  the  hair.  Shoes  to  match  toilet. 

2.  Dress  of  mauve  silk.  Train  skirt  quite  plain ; 
second  skirt  of  mauve  tulle,  trimmed  with  mauve  ribbon 
velvet,  pleated  at  the  side,  and  outlining  the  train. 
Bodice  of  mauve  tulle,  with  long  square  basques, 
square  in  front ;  trimming  of  black  velvet.  Silk  sash 
fastened  at  the  side  under  a  bow.  Fichu  of  white  tulle. 


378. — House  Toiiet. 


according  to  taste.  The  most  usual  way  is  to  dispose 
them  in  long  drooping  loops.  The  comb  forms  a  coronet 
or  diadem  of  tortoiseshell  or  cut  jet,  not  above  one  or  two 
inches  high.  Fancy  or  gilt  combs  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  in  good  taste. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

Evening  Dresses. 

I.  Robe  of  light  faille,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
The  train  skirt  is  trimmed  with  five  rows  of  black 
velvet;  the  train  is  edged  with  a  fluted  flounce  and  two 
rows  of  velvet,  rising  at  the  sides.  Long  tunic  raised 
at  the  sides,  forming  a  puff  and  wide  revers  on  one  side. 


pleated  inside  the  corsage.  Garland  of  mauve  flowers 
in  the  hair.  Mauve  silk  boots,  with  high  Louis  XV. 
heels. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

THE  RANEE  WHAT-NOT  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  FILOSELLE. 

This  elegant  what-not  is  designed  expressly  for  our 
subscribers  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford- 
street,  W.,  who  supply  all  materials  at  very  moderate 
prices.  The  Ranee  What-not  is  worked  in  cross-stitch 
in  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle.  The  design  may  also  be 
applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 
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RAINWATER. 


the  purest  and  most  wholesome  ot  all  water, 
whether  for  drinking,  cooking,  washing,  or  the 
bath,  is  seldom  used  for  the  first  two  purposes  from  th. 
want  of  knowing  how  to  store  it,  and  keep  it  pure  and 
sparkling.  The  method  is  very  simple,  and  this  fact 
may  be  relied  on,  that  if  the  reservoir  be  large  enough, 
every  housetop  will  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
and  delicious  water  for  all  the  inhabitants  it  can  cover. 
Rainwater  from  houses  is  rendered  unfit  for  drinking 


it,  and  the  water  will  fill  the  tank  till  it  rises  above  the 
rose,  and  then  flow  clean  and  pure  into  the  reservoir. 
Both  tank  and  reservoir  must  be  co-ivred,  the  latter  as  close 
as  possible  it  may  be  constructed  either  above  or  below 
the  surface,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  but  below  is 
to  be  preferred.  A  reservoir  7  feet  square  will  hold 
2,140  gallons.  The  capacity  in  gallons  of  any  reservoir 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  length,  width,  and 
depth  into  each  other,  and  the  whole  by  6|. 


379. — Rich  Faille  Confection. 


or  cooking  by  the  smuts  and  dirt  washed  from  the  roof 
directly  into  the  reservoir,  which  is  most  frequently  an 
old  uncovered  cask.  To  store  pure  rainwater  two 
tanks  are  required — the  first  a  very  small  one,  say  3  feet 
long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep,  made  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  cemented  ;  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom 
passes  the  pipe  conducting  the  water  to  the  reservoir. 
This  pipe  is  fixed  so  as  to  stand  about  15  inches  above 
the  bottom,  and  a  rose  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  it.  In  the 
side,  or  end,  and  near  the  bottom,  is  fixed  a  good-sized 
tap  or  plug,  and  into  this  small  tank  all  the  water  from 
the  roof  is  conducted.  Whenever  you  require  the  rain¬ 
water  to  flow  into  the  reservoir,  first  open  the  tap  and 
allow  the  rain  to  thoroughly  wash  the  roofs,  then  close 


Ladies  who  would  wish  to  preserve  their  complexion? 
clear,  soft,  and  fresh  will  find  pure  rainwater  unmatched 
by  any  washes  or  cosmetics,  however  costly.  The 
Duchess  of  Valentinois,  the  celebrated  beauty  known  as 
“  Diana  of  Poictiers,”  managed  to  preserve  her  com¬ 
plexion  unaltered  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  M. 
Oudard,  her  apothecary  and  perfumer,  declared  after 
her  death,  “  The  only  secret  she  possessed  with  which 
to  be  and  remain  in  perfect  health,  youth,  and  beauty, 
to  the  age  of  seventy-two,  was  rainwater  ;  and  I  assert 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  this  same  rain¬ 
water,  a  constant  use  of  which  will  render  the  skin  soft 
and  downy,  freshen  the  colour,  cleanse  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  make  beauty  last  as  long  as  life.” 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  NORTH. 


The  abundance  of  tropical  life”  is  often  contrasted 
with  the  desert  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  far  North. 
There  are  places  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  even  in 
Newfoundland,  where  one  is  oppressed  with  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  the  scene,  as  he  looks  upon  the  desolation  of 
frost  and  feels  that  no  change  of  season  will  bring  ver¬ 
dure  and  life  to  the  winter-scathed  hills.  There  are 
found  vast  expanses  with  no  tree  or  shrub  except  the 
creeping  willow,  fir,  or  alder,  that  seem  nestling  in  the 
moss  as  though  fearing  the  sudden  return  of  the  wintry 
storm.  In  such  a  place,  the  plaintive  note  of  curlew  or 
plover  only  renders  the  scene  more  mournfully  sad  and 
depressing. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Northern  life.  Let  one 
visit  the  coast  of  Greenland,  or  any  of  the  icy  islands 
of  the  Northern  seas,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the 
abundance  of  life,  and  will  constantly  wonder  how  such 
myriads  of  beings  can  live  in  such  a  zone.  As  his  vessel 
glides  over  the  clear  waters  of  some  of  the  Labrador 
bays  he  will  see  the  bottom  fairly  paved  with  sea-urchins 
and  star-fishes ;  and  again,  vast  shoals  of  cod  making 
the  waters  boil  as  they  follow  the  shoals  of  caplin  upon 
which  they  feed.  Huge  whales  are  seen  gathering  their 
thousands  of  tiny  clios  at  every  plunge,  and  early  in  the 
season  the  floe-ice  is  swarming  with  seals.  As  he 
reaches  the  coast  of  Greenland,  beneath  the  clear,  ice- 
cold  waters  he  sees  a  forest  of  gigantic  sea-weeds  waving 
in  rich  luxuriance,  as  though  the  vegetation  of  the  land 
had  retreated  beneath  the  waves  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds  and  frosts  of  winter.  Floating  near  the  surface 
are  countless  numbers  of  jelly-fishes  of  various  forms 
and  tints,  some  huge  and  Gorgon-like,  with  their  snake¬ 
like  tentacles  streaming  through  the  waters  ;  others  as 
beautiful  as  graceful  form  and  brilliant  colours  can  make 
them.  To  one  safe  from  the  perils  of  his  battles  with 
ice,  that,  in  fastastic  forms,  seems  now  retreating  from 
its  battle-field,  surrounded  by  these  new  forms  of  life, 
with  the  icy  mountains  piled  like  cumulous  clouds 
against  the  midnight  sky,  all  gorgeous  with  crimson  and 
gold,  there  is  here  a  charm  that  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  give. 

Among  the  birds  of  the  North  must  be  reckoned  the 
myriads  that  frequent  the  “  Bird  Islands”  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  These  islands  have 
been  described  often  by  naturalists,  but  no  description 
can  do  them  justice.  The  egg-hunters  gather  the  eggs 
by  thousands  in  a  day,  and  make  cruel  havoc  among  the 
birds ;  yet,  in  spite  of  man  and  all  their  other  enemies,  their 
numbers  are  not  apparently  affected.  If  we  judge  by 
the  diminishing  numbers  of  such  birds  on  our  own  coast, 
and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  great  auk  even  in 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  we  must  conclude  that  the  con¬ 
stant  warfare  of  man  on  eggs  and  birds  will  soon  make 
a  perceptible  impression  upon  the  numbers  in  these  great 
Northern  breeding-places. 

But  all  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  among  the 
hundreds  of  islands  never  visited  except  perhaps  by  the 


scattered  Esquimaux,  the  birds  seem  in  numbers  and 
activity  like  bees  in  honey-harvest. 

Upon  the  hills  and  mountain-sides  the  willow  ptar¬ 
migan  browse  in  summer,  as  the  moss  and  heath,  in 
winter  white  as  the  snow  itself,  is  found  in  such 
numbers  that  the  missionary  at  Gothaab  informed  me 
that  not  less  than  five  thousand  were  killed  upon  one 
hillside  in  a  single  winter.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
birds  of  this  kind  that  remain  near  the  glaciers  during 
summer  retain  a  portion  of  their  white  winter-dress, 
and  some  of  their  eggs  are  partly  white,  and  others 
entirely  so.  I  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  white 
®ggs»  of  which  I  obtained  several,  are  never  found 
except  in  nests  so  near  the  glaciers  that  the  air  would 
be  constantly  affected  by  them. 

In  sheltered  places  is  often  found  the  nest  of  the 
beautiful  white  snow-bunting,  that  in  winter  makes 
its  way  westward  and  southward.  Her  eggs,  like  those 
of  many  other  birds  in  that  cold  country,  are  laid  in  nests 
of  softest  feathers.  If  we  robbed  the  birds,  pleading 
science  as  an  excuse,  the  moths  have  avenged  the  birds, 
and  left  us  nothing  but  the  remnants  of  our  booty 
without  form  or  beauty. 

The  snowy  owl,  that  only  braves  the  heat  of  winter 
months  in  lower  latitudes,  finds  in  Greenland  his  appro¬ 
priate  home,  though  there  is  not  a  man  there  that  I 
could  find  who  ever  saw  its  nest.  “The  nests  are  in 
the  great  glacier,”  the  people  said ;  but  why  they  be¬ 
lieved  so  was  because  their  boldest  hunters  had  never 
seen  one. 

Here,  too,  a  terror  to  the  harmless  ptarmigan  and 
sea-fowl,  sweep  along  the  swift  peregrine  and  jer  fal¬ 
cons,  both  renowned  in  the  royal  sport  of  falconry. 
The  latter  is  the  tiger  among  birds.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  perfect  instrument  of  destruction 
than  this  bird,  darting  through  the  air  like  lightning, 
and  almost  as  deadly,  to  the  quarry  against  which  she 
swoops  ;  for  it  is  the  female  of  these  birds,  as  with  all 
birds  of  prey,  that  are  most  powerful  and  destructive. 
Their  mates  are  so  insignificant  and  weak,  compared 
with  them,  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  different  species 
by  those  unacquainted  with  ornithology. 

We  shall  long  remember  the  splendid  specimens  of 
these  birds  in  Governor  Rink’s  collection,  and  every 
ornithologist  will  understand  the  temptation  when 
Madame  Rink,  throwing  open  the  cases,  invited  us  to 
take  as  many  specimens  as  we  pleased  !  We  wondered 
if  she  had  confidence  in  the  unbounded  generosity  of 
her  husband,  or  whether,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
Greenland  life,  she  had  as  yet  learned  nothing  of  the 
unbounded  rapaciousness  of  a  collector  of  natural- 
history  specimens.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  many  kind  offices  since  received  from  Governor 
Rink,  that  he  thought  himself  well  used  by  one  who 
had  a  chance  to  rob  him  of  all  his  fine  specimens,  and. 
was  content  with  taking  an  armful ! 

On  the  high  cliffs  the  European  sea-eagle,  the’ 
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Haliatus  alhicilla  of  Linnccus,  finds  its  aerie.  Huge  and 
powerful  as  this  bird  is,  it  allows  its  nest  to  be  robbed 
without  show  of  fight.  But  a  young  bird  nearly  full- 
grown  showed  all  the  fight  that  any  coward  would  when 
driven  into  a  corner  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
Although  unable  to  fly  from  the  nest,  he  hissed,  and 
screamed,  and  bit  and  struck  with  his  powerful  talons, 
so  that  he  was  captured  only  after  a  hard-fought  battle  ; 
while  the  old  eagles  soared  above,  prudently  keeping 
out  of  gunshot.  The  young  fellow  was  captured  and 
brought  in  by  some  of  our  company,  who  were  anxious 
I  should  visit  the  place,  which  I  was  very  willing  to  do. 
On  one  of  the  high  cliffs  overlooking  the  ocean  we  found 
a  pointed  rock,  like  a  dismantled  tower,  which,  on  one 
side,  could  be  ascended  without  difficulty,  and  from  the 
top  of  which  could  be  seen  one  of  the  grandest,  dreary 
scenes  that  human  eye  ever  looked  upon.  Lofty  moun¬ 
tains  crowned  with  snow  and  ice  form  the  background, 
while  barren  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  moss 
and  arctic  herbage,  extend  to  the  ocean  on  either  side. 
Bold,  broken  islands  dot  the  coast,  and  sweeping 
between  them,  and  stretching  far  at  sea,  is  the  floe-ice, 
borne  north  by  the  upper  shore-current ;  and  towering 
up  like  phantom-ships  in  the  horizon  are  tall  icebergs 
slowly  drifting  to  the  south.  All  this  scene,  chequered 
with  the  light  and  shadow  of  a  Greenland  summer’s 
twilight,  formed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  this  nest  of  rock  eagles  must  have  reared  their 
young  for  ages.  The  record  of  the  time  is  marked  by 
the  piles  of  mouldering  bones  and  refuse  of  the  nest 
slowly  decaying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliflT.  We  doubt 
not  this  old  crag  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  eagles 
before  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  of  the  oldest 
castle  on  the  Rhine. 

But  it  is  at  the  water’s  edge  that  we  find  the  home  of 
the  birds.  The  thousands  that  congregate  here  are  a 
marvel — auks  and  puffins,  terns  and  gulls,  ducks  and 
divers,  dotting  the  water  in  every  direction,  flitting 
through  the  air  from  point  to  point,  and  swarming  upon 
the  rocks  and  breeding-islands.  The  birds  of  the  North 
are  often  spoken  of  as  of  a  sombre  hue  ;  and  so  they  are, 
compared  with  some  of  the  glittering  specimens  from  the 
torrid  zone.  But  the  harlequin-duck,  the  males  of  the 
king  and  common  eider,  and  the  metallic  gloss  of  the 
mallard,  would  hardly  strike  one  as  sombre  in  colouring, 
if  they  are  not  brilliant.  The  skins  of  these  birds,  when 
dressed  and  arranged  in  muffs  and  robes  by  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  are  rarely  surpassed  in  elegance. 

Birds  of  the  same  kind  generally  appropriate  an  island 
to  themselves,  unless  it  is  large.  Their  distribution 
among  the  islands  is  probably  determined  by  the  fitness 
of  the  island  to  the  habits  of  the  bird.  The  puffin  must 
have  a  soil  in  which  she  can  burrow  like  a  rabbit  to 
form  her  nest,  and  the  islands  frequented  by  them  are 
tunnelled  in  all  directions  like  ant-hills.  The  eider-duck 
forms  its  nest  among  the  grass  or  stones  on  the  larger 
islands,  and  may  be  found  near  the  breeding-places  of 
other  birds  of  kindred  habits.  The  tern  seem  to  mono¬ 
polise  the  small  grassy  islands.  On  some  of  these,  in  the 
height  of  the  breeding  season,  you  can  gather  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  eggs  and  young  tern  of  every  size — some  just 
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from  the  shell,  and  others  representing  every  day’s 
growth  to  the  full-fledged  bird.  All  sizes  not  able  to 
fly  are  scampering  through  the  grass  like  crickets,  while 
hundreds  of  old  tern,  making  common  cause  against  the 
intruder,  fill  the  air  with  their  screams,  and  often  pounce 
upon  their  enemy’s  head.  How  they  distinguish  their 
own  young  in  the  mixed  crowd  of  birds  is  a  mystery. 
Indeed,  that  they  do  I  somewhat  doubt ;  for  one  young 
tern,  perched  by  himself  upon  a  rock,  I  saw  fed  by 
three  old  tern  in  rapid  succession.  Doubtless  they  have 
some  method  of  doing  the  work  correctly.  Either 
instinct  enables  the  parent  to  know  its  own  in  the  crowd, 
or  the  community  of  old  birds  are  able  to  distribute  their 
favours  according  to  the  needs  of  the  young. 

This  abundance  of  birds  is  of  no  slight  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  northern  countries,  Green¬ 
land,  Iceland,  and  the  islands  near  them.  They  furnish 
eggs  and  flesh  for  food,  and,  some  of  them,  feathers 
and  down  for  sale.  Their  skins,  when  dressed,  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Esquimaux  for  clothing.  A  bird- 
skin  shirt  with  down  next  to  the  body  seemed  to  be  a 
favourite  article  of  dress  even  in  a  Greenland  summer. 
The  washing  of  such  a  garment  would  not  be  con¬ 
venient.  But  this  never  troubles  an  Esquimaux,  for  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  knows  what  the  word  means. 

Dr.  Kane  says  that  he  engaged  his  hunter  because  he 
could  spear  a  bird  on  the  wing.  But  any  well-trained 
Esquimaux  would  be  very  much  ashamed  of  himself 
not  to  be  able  to  do  this.  Concealing  himself  near 
some  high  bluff,  around  which  the  birds  often  fly  to 
and  from  their  feeding-grounds,  his  bird-spear  darts 
like  an  arrow  through  the  air,  and  seldom  misses  its 
aim.  The  great  northern  divers,  or  loons,  that  often 
baffle  our  best  gunners,  are  captured  in  large  numbers 
by  these  skilful  spearmen.  You  can  purchase  muffs 
and  robes  made  entirely  of  the  skin  taken  from  the 
necks  of  these  birds. 

Other  birds  are  killed  in  still  greater  numbers.  To 
manufacture  a  single  robe  of  eider-skins  such  as  now  in 
my  possession,  the  missionary  informed  me  that  he 
purchased  more  than  seven  hundred  skins,  that  he 
might  select  those  of  proper  quality,  and  free  from 
injury  of  spear  or  blood.  This  robe  was  made  by  the 
natives,  and  consists  of  small  pieces  cut  from  the  breast 
of  the  dressed  skins  of  the  male  eider.  The  feathers 
are  carefully  removed,  to  leave  the  beautiful  thick  down 
upon  the  skin,  and  the  edge  of  the  robe  is  adorned 
with  a  border  of  the  rich-coloured  skin  taken  from  the 
head  of  the  same  bird.  The  skilful  workmanship,  as 
well  as  beauty  of  material,  has  delighted  every  one  who 
has  seen  it. 

When  we  think  of  birds,  our  mind  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  reverts  to  the  caverns  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the 
crumbling  cliffs  of  the  Westman,  the  coast  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland.  Probably  in  all  these  places  they  have 
reached  nearly  to  the  natural  limit  of  their  numbers  as 
determined  by  the  means  of  living.  And  the  vastness 
of  their  numbers,  in  contrast  with  the  dreary  waste  and 
solitude  of  the  land,  makes  an  impression  which  no 
wealth  of  life  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  and  luxuriant 
forests  can  ever  give. 
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Velveteen.  —  This  material  is  becoming  more  has  justly  earned  a  reputation  for  rich  blue-black  and 

fashionable  each  season,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  coloured  velveteens,  which  his  goods  of  the  coming 

great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  its  manu-  season  will  amply  sustain.  Mr.  Burgess  has  obliged 


381. — Lingerie,  Fichus,  and  Berthes. 


facture,  the  silk  finish  being  now  so  close  an  imitation 
of  velvet  as  to  be  scarcely  possible  to  detect  it  by 
eyesight  only.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  65,  Oxford-street, 
fas  given  great  attention  to  the  article  velveteen,  and 


us  with  patterns  of  new  velveteens,  which  exceed  in 
finish,  lightness,  and  brilliancy  of  colour  all  we 
have  yet  seen  at  his  house.  The  prices  are  very 
moderate. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  >\nio8c  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  Nature ;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  ima^>.” — Hamlet,  Act  III.,  Scene  ii. 


NO  one  can  gaze  upon  the  life-like  portraits  which 
recent  improvements  in  photography  give  us  with¬ 
out  recalling  the  first  grim  specimens  of  how  the  sun 
“  held,  as  ’twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature,”  or  without 
remembering  the  stern  legend  which  was  insisted  upon — 
“  It  must  be  like  you  :  the  sun  does  not  flatter.”  Neither 
sun  nor  photography  in  those  days  did  aught  but  carica¬ 
ture  the  human  form  divine.  Now  in  this  year  of  grace 
photography  has  been  brought  to  a  height  of  perfection 
undreamt  of  in  years  gone  by. 

Some  of  the  loveliest  photographs  that  I  have  seen 
have  been  taken  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Company,  of  Cheapside  and  Regent-street.  The 
choice  of  subjects  is  very  naturally  varied,  but  I  have 
never  seen  an  “  unpleasing”  photograph  executed  by 
this  firm.  All  celebrities  make  a  point  of  being  taken 
in  Regent-street,  and  thus  this  company  is  enabled  to 
show  an  immense  collection  of  celebrated  men  and 
women,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  our  dear  Princess 
to  the  queens  of  song  and  the  Atalanta  crew.  I  called 
in  lately  to  look  at  some  of  the  newer  portraits,  and  saw 
the  charming  Madame  Patti  in  four  or  five  different 
styles — her  piquant  face,  both  grave  and  gay,  from 
various  points  of  view.  Then  came  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca,  Neilson,  and  others  renowned  in  song.  A  new 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Rousby  attracted  my  attention.  No  one 
can  look  on  the  face  of  Monsignor  Capel  without  re¬ 
specting  the  talent  shown  by  the  clear  broad  face,  head, 
and  intelligent  eye  of  the  man  who  converted  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Bute  to  Catholicism,  and  whose  character  is  drawn 
to  the  life,  on  dit,  in  Lothair. 

Among  celebrities  we  may  note  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  whose  latest  portrait  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  I  have  seen  of  him. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been  effected 
in  photographic  portraits  is  shown  in  the  Rembrandt 
Photographs,  which  are  arranged  on  the  principles  of 
the  great  master,  the  light  being  concentrated  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  the  subject,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  picture 
in  shadow.  The  effect  of  these  picture  photographs  is 
superb.  The  softness  of  the  shadows  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lights  equal  the  finest  painting.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  of  light  and  shade  beauties  are  rendered  more  pro¬ 
minent  and  defects  concealed,  the  skilful  artists  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company  managing  most  charming  portraits 
of  very  plain  people. 

-Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting-hill  I  called 
on  Mr.  Chapman,  who  has  always  something  new  and 
pretty  to  show  one.  I  saw  a  great  many  grenadine 
dresses,  the  fine,  clear,  open,  grenadine  now  so  fashion¬ 
able.  Mr.  Chapman  has  this  favourite  summer  material 
in  all  colours,  and  in  striped  colours  on  white  and  on 
black  groundings.  For  instance,  there  is  rose  and  white, 
gold  and  white,  wide  green  stripes  on  a  black  ground, 
blue  on  white  in  Algerian  and  Norwich  grenadines,  and 


in  all  colours  and  shades,  in  Princess  Alice  gauze,  a  very 
light,  clear,  and  pretty  fabric.  Gauze  de  chine  also  makes 
up  admirably  for  tunics  and  the  polonaise.  In  fact,  all  these 
light  clear  materials  drape  well,  and  are  useful  to  those 
who  study  economy.  Charming  toilets  can  be  made  out 
of  silk  dresses  long  since  retired  from  our  wardrobes 
“  on  half-pay — too  bad  for  use,  too  good  to  throw 
away.”  These  dresses  may  be  covered  with  scalloped 
flounces,  and,  worn  with  polonaise  or  casaque,  make 
quite  stylish  toilets.  Young  ladies,  who  usually  have 
limited  incomes,  will  find  these  grenadines  very  econo¬ 
mical,  pretty,  and  durable. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  alpacas  are  the  celebrated  Danish  silk- 
finished  tinted  alpacas,  and  are,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  modes,  of  all  the  softest  shades  of  each  colour. 
Thus  we  see  the  tender  greens,  soft  black  rose,  French 
greys,  and  clove  shades  in  these  admirably  soft,  silky 
alpacas. 

The  ideas  brought  by  the  month  of  August  are 
always  of  travels  and  travellers’  requisites — necessaires  de 
voyage,  as  our  French  neighbours  call  all  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  which  are  necessary  when  “  we  take 
our  walks  abroad.” 

The  first  necessity  is  a  nice-looking  and  durable 
travelling  costume :  for  this  we  must  go  to  Messrs. 
Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  42,  Sackville-street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  where  we  find  the  most  charming  costume  mate¬ 
rials  possible  to  imagine.  I  observed  that  nearly  all 
costume  materials  intended  for  travelling  are  water¬ 
proofed  ;  the  most  distingue  fabrics  are  the  water¬ 
proofed  light  tweeds  and  heather  mixture  of  wool  and 
silk,  the  plain  light  woollen  tweeds,  and  the  woollen 
and  silk  twill  warps.  The  colours  are  varied,  but  among 
the  prettiest  tweeds  are  dark  blue,  brown,  red,  grey, 
and  green.  The  same  colours  are  shown  in  the  silk 
warps,  but  here  they  are  shaded  with  black,  and  form 
Rembrandt-like  shadows  in  the  graceful  folds  into  which 
this  fabric  falls.  I  saw  some  very  elegant  Carricks  for 
travelling  costumes  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
dress.  Whether  a  long  or  short  waterproof  is  selected 
it  must  be  a  Carrick ;  this  is  de  rigueur.  But  it  is  no 
punishment  to  wear  a  Carrick  waterproof  cloak,  for  the 
shape  is  very  becoming,  and  the  most  convenient  mantle 
possible  for  throwing  over  dressy  costumes.  I  remarked 
charming  little  carriage  and  riding  waterproof  Carricks 
that  Diana  Vernon  can  unstrap  from  her  saddle-bow 
and  fling  over  her  shoulders,  till  the  drenching  rain  has 
been  galloped  through.  In  short,  these  little  waterproofs 
are  charming  as  well  as  convenient,  and  we  ought  all  to 
thank  Messrs.  Macdougall  for  introducing  them.  As  a 
necessaire  de  voyage,  let  us  not  forget  a  shawl — a  nice 
light  but  warm  vicuna  shawl,  a  good  warm  Scotch 
plaid,  and  a  cobwebby,  gauzy  Shetland  shawl ;  with 
these  a  lady  is  provided  against  all  emergencies,  and  is 
independent  of  the  weather.  Scotch  hosiery,  indeed,  will 
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be  found  a  useful  addition,  and  so  will  Scotch  yarn,  to 
employ  her  busy  fingers  in  the  fashionable  employment 
of  knitting. 

Mentioning  stockings  reminds  me  of  foot-gear.  For 
travelling  all  boots  and  shoes  should  be  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  description,  and  adapted  to  the  occasion  of  wear¬ 
ing.  The  lady  who  is  wise  in  her  generation  will  not  hurry 
oft'  at  the  last  moment  to  get  new  boots  ;  she  will  choose 
quietly  and  deliberately  such  boots  and  shoes  as  she  re¬ 
quires  for  her  tour,  and  wear  them  a  short  while  before 
starting.  For  the' mountain  she  will  have  a  strong  pair 
of  kid  boots,  laced  up  in  front,  with  low  square  heels 
and  thick  soles.  For  towns  she  will  order  a  high  pair 
of  thin  kid  boots  with  Louis  XV.  heels,  not  too  high, 
for  that  looks  fast,  but  high  in  moderation,  for  a  happy 
medium  way  be  obtained  in  heels  if  in  few  earthly  things. 
Then  some  Hungarian  house  boots  and  an  easy  pair  of 
embroidered  slippers  will  complete  “  our  lady’s  toilet.” 
All  these  may  be  obtained,  in  the  best  materials  and 
newest  style,  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Nicoll,  424,  Oxford-street, 
near  the  Soho  Bazaar  entrance.  Mr.  Nicoll’s  celebrated 
Flexura  boots  are  the  delight  of  all  with  tender  feet,  and 
are  particularly  adapted  to  those  whose  feet  are  weak, 
and  whose  instep  is  flat,  for  the  Flexura  spring  raises 
and  supports  the  foot,  and  changes  an  ugly  form  into  a 
pretty  shape.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Nicoll  I  must  add  that 
his  croquet  shoes  are  the  most  stylish  I  have  remarked 
this  season,  and  that  his  prices  both  for  shoes  and  boots 
are  most  moderate. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  all  the  letters  re¬ 
specting  Mr.  Card’s  Self-Cleaning  Chemical  Plate- 
Cloths.  As  I  have  before  said,  they  are  the  very  best 
plate-cleaners  I  have  ever  seen.  In  Paris  they  are 
eagerly  sought,  and  I  subjoin  opinions  of  the  P'ronch 
press  on  the  subject.  They  call  it,  and  very  justly, 

“  La  Serviette  Magique. 

“  Nous  sommes  heureux  de  pouvoir,  vous  renseigner 
sur  line  nouvelle  invention  que  les  Anglais,  si  pratiques 
pour  tout  ce  qui  touche  au  comfort  d’une  maison,  ont 
adoptee  avec  enthousiasme. 

“  Nous  expliquerons  done  ici  tous  les  services  que 
rend  aux  dames  qui  aiment  la  perfection  dans  la  tenue 
de  la  table  de  leur  maison.  La  Serviette  Magique.  Avec 
cette  serviette,  on  remet  a  neuf  et  on  entretient  dans  cet 
etat  toute  I’argenterie,  le  ruolz,  le  plaque,  le  metal 
anglais,  I’or  et  le  cuivre  polls,  tous  les  metaux  excepte 
le  fer.  Plus  n’est  besoin  de  peaux  ni  de  brosses,  ni  de 
poudres,  ni  de  pates,  qui  rendaient  le  nettoyage  salissant 
pour  les  meubles,  le  linge  de ‘table,  les  mains  et  les 
ongles. 

“  La  Serviette  Magique  anglaise  s’emploie  a  sec  sans 
aucun  corps  etranger.  Elle  est  la  providence  des  pares- 
seux  autant  que  des  gens  laborieux — puisqu’elle  rend 
ses  services  immediatement,  sans  fatigue  et  sans  faire 
perdre  le  moindre  temps.  II  suffit  d’avoir  lave  I’argen- 
terie  pour  qu’elle  ne  conserve  aucun  corps  gras,  et, 
quand  elle  est  seche,  de  la  frotter  avec  La  Serviette 
Magique  pour  que  les  objets  deviennent  tout  a  fait 
brillants  et  neufs.  Elle  nettoie  les  bijoux,  chalnes, 
montres,  bracelets,  a  ce  point  que  les  bijoutiers  Font 
adoptee  pour  le  service  de  leurs  magasins. 


“  Quand,  apres  un  long  usage,  Im  Serviette  Magique 
est  fatiguee,  elle  sert  a  la  cuisine  pour  I’etain,  le  ter- 
blAnc  et  les  cuivres — et  quand  enfin  elle  a  perdu  sa 
propriete,  on  la  met  au  blanchissage,  et  il  rcste  dans  le 
menage  d’excellentes  petites  serviettes  frangees  douces 
et  solides  pour  le  service  des  meubles  et  des  glaces  de 
la  maison.” 

Clearer  explanation  is  not  possible  of  its  usefulness 
in  a  mhiage,  and  if  still  further  evidence  ol  its  merits 
is  required,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  numerous  unso¬ 
licited  testimonials  received  by  Mr.  Card  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Self-Cleaning  Chemical  Plate-Cloths. 

A  piteous  letter  from  a  young  lady  complaining  of 
the  difficulty  in  unripping  lock  stitches  makes  me  remem¬ 
ber  that  Messrs.  "Wheeler  and  Wilson,  ol  Regent-street 
and  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  have  patented  a  little  machine 
for  unripping  without  chance  of  cutting  the  fabric 
stitched.  This  useful  little  “  Ripper,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  so  constructed  as  to  enter  the  smallest  tuck,  fold, 
or  seam  with  case,  and  unrips  the  tightly-locked  stitches 
quickly  and  effectually.  The  new  fringing  needle  of 
this  house  is  also  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  sewing-machine.  It  is  easily  adjusted,  and 
quickly  ravels  out  a  capital  fringe.  Fringes  are  now 
used  in  place  of  pinking  for  the  edges  of  trimmings, 
and  without  a  fringing  needle  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
do  this  nicely  or  expeditiously.  The  ripper  is  sent  out 
with  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  it,  and  costs,  with  the 
whetstone,  is.  3d.,  postage  twopence  or  threepence 
only. 

Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell’s  embroidery  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  edging  seaside  costumes,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  pretty  upon  ecru  and  grey  lawns,  linons,  grass 
cloths,  &c.  "The  raised  embroidery  so  pure  and  white, 
so  open  and  clear,  gives  a  stylish  effect  to  the  most 
simple  costume.  It  is  very  conveniently  made  for 
stitching  on,  for  it  requires  no  turning  in,  being  finished 
by  a  firm  selvedge,  so  that  anybody  can  stitch  the 
excelsior  embroidery  on  without  any  basting  or  arrange¬ 
ment — a  lessening  of  labour  of  no  slight  importance 
when  we  consider  the  numbers  of  yards  of  trimming 
now  employed  on  costumes.  Another  charm  of  this 
admirable  trimming  is  its  durability ;  it  ought  to  be 
called  everlasting  trimming,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  even  a  London  laundress  to  wear  it  out. 

Sales  are  the  order  of  the  day  this  month.  Mr.  Peter 
Robinson  is  selling  off  a  magnificent  stock  of  the  freshest 
goods  that  ever  graced  a  sale.  Charming  costumes  are 
selling  at  low  prices  fresh  from  the  modiste's  hands,  and 
shawls,  mantles,  jupons,  and  summer  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
are  “  absurdly  cheap.”  Economical  and  careful  people 
can  select  goods,  which  bear  no  fashion  date,  at  little 
cost,  and  appear  next  season  in  charming  and  inexpensive 
costumes.  Of  course  this  applies  to  piece  goods  only, 
for  costumes  must  be  worn  when  a  la  mode ;  but  the  silk, 
Japanese  silk,  cashmere,  toile  de  laine,  and  stuff  skirts 
and  jupons  will  be  fashionable  for  many  months.  I 
must  cite  a  few  of  the  prices  in  order  to  show  my  readers 
how  very  reasonable  are  the  vetements.  Japanese  kilted 
skirts  with  pretty  headings,  two  guineas  ;  toile  de  laine 
skirts  kilted,  also  headed,  15s.  6d.  and  18s.  6d. ;  wash¬ 
ing  print  skirts,  9s.  6d. ;  complete  costumes,  £\  is. 
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389.  Detail  of  Leather 
Case  (393). 


■Embrcidered  Fusee-Case. 


391.  Detail  of  Bed-Pocket  (390) 


393.  Leather  Case  for  B.^thing  Costume 


395.  Detail  of  Bag.  (394) 


396.  Leather  Case  for  Bathing 
Costume  (Open). 
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to  29s.  6d. ;  Delhi  shawls,  exquisitely  embroidered  in 
ton  sur  ion,  or  contrasting  colours,  four  guineas — a  chance 
not  often  met  with  ;  then  there  are  Roman  shawls  richly 
striped  for  throwing  over  a  costume,  and  Norwich  and 
Paisley  shawls,  at  wonderfully  low  prices  for  the  quality 
and  designs.  I  must  not  forget  the  charming  mantles, 
for  in  the  mantle  department  we  find  a  rich  choice  of 
elegant  and  graceful  nouveantes.  The  soutached  Car- 
ricks,  the  stylish  Dolmans,  the  manteau  tunique — a 
charming  innovation  on  the  ordinary  mantle  which 
deserves  and  shall  have  a  separate  word  of  description. 
The  manteau  is  a  delicious  little  velvet  jacket,  rather 
•  cinire  to  the  figure  and  richly  trimmed  with  guipure ; 
the  tunique  is  separate,  and  can  be  worn  with  or  without 
the  manteau,  which  is  of  course  equally  independent  of 
the  tunic ;  the  tout  ensemble  forms  a  charming  mantle 
particularly  becoming  to  the  figure. 

Mr.  Peter  Robinson  has  sold  silk  velvet  mantles 
during  the  whole  season,  and  has  just  received  from 
Paris  a  supply  of  short  velvet  casaques,  jackets,  Garricks, 
and  Dolmans  for  the  autumn  season. 

Ladies  are  always  glad  to  hear  of  novelties  in  the 
way  of  fans  ;  it  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  saw,  at  a  recent  visit  to  Monsieur  Rimmel,  96,  Strand, 
some  newly-arrived  and  very  curious  Chinese  fans.  The 
most  striking  are  these :  A  fan  of  white  smooth  feathers, 
headed  by  a  rich  fringe  of  peacock’s-eye  feathers,  the 
handle  of  raised  and  carved  ivory  of  the  most  beautiful 
description  of  Chinese  work  ;  a  similar  fan,  with  delicate 
fringe  of  marabout  plumes  on  the  top  of  the  white 
feathers  ;  the  carved  handle  is  richly  raised  and  covered 
with  tiny  figures ;  a  third  fan  of  this  genre  is  made  of 
brown  speckled  feathers  headed  by  peacock’s  plumes. 
The  most  Chinese-looking  of  all  the  fans  are  the  painted 
Chinese  fans,  with  mounts  of  richly-raised  carved 
ivory,  and  on  the  paintings  the  faces  and  hands  are 
executed  in  ivory.  These  are  certainly  the  most  original 
fans,  and  les  dames  elegantes  will  do  well  to  inspect  them. 
I  noticed  some  “  perpetual  motion”  fountains  wh'ch 
continue  playing  for  “  ever”  if  only  the  hourglass¬ 
shaped  reservoir  is  turned. 

The  gardens  are  now  in  their  glory,  but  this  must 
not  make  us  forget  that  upon  our  present  diligence  de¬ 
pend  our  pretty  spring  blooms  :  we  ought  to  be  raising 
our  spring  bedding  plants,  pansies,  myosotis,  silene, 
and  other  like  plants.  Mr.  D.  RadclylFe,  of  High 
Holborn,  keeps  every  kind  of  fiower  and  vegetable 
seed,  and  his  prices  are  extremely  moderate,  not  only 
for  these,  but  also  for  the  various  rustic  brackets  and 
gardening  “  pretties”  that  are  now  so  fashionable.  Mr. 
RadclylFe  is  agent  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  garden  imple¬ 
ments  and  inventions,  from  machines  for  sowing  to'rose- 
nippers,  and  ladies  would  do  well  to  send  for  his 
admirably-illustrated  catalogue,  which  he  sends  out  post 
free  upon  application. 

Ladies  requiring  their  furs  cleaned  or  altered  can 
benefit  a  poor  foreigner  by  sending  them  to  him, 
addressed,  “  K.K.,  Post-office,  25,  Oxford-street,  W.” 
They  can  rely  on  having  their  work  punctually  returned, 
and  really  well  done.  Many  ladies  at  this  season  wisely 
examine  their  furs  and  send  them  to  be  cleaned  or 
altered  before  the  fur  season  begins,  and  when  all  are 


too  busy  to  bestow  the  care  and  attention  necessary  for 
really  good  work. 

Fireproof  Starch  is  the  newest  invention  for  pre¬ 
venting  accidents,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  best  that  I 
have  yet  seen ;  its  advantages  are  these :  Fireproof 
starch  costs  very  little  more  than  other  good  kinds 
of  starch.  It  is  a  pure  white,  and  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  any  fabric  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  contains 
no  drug  or  ingredient  of  any  kind  unpleasant  or  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health  and  comfort,  and  the  laundress  treats 
it  precisely  as  she  would  other  fine  starches.  The 
fireproof  starch  is  applied  to  dresses  of  muslin,  cotton 
print  and  percales,  to  window-curtains,  blinds,  and 
toilet-covers,  and  bed-furniture,  and,  indeed,  to  any 
starched  article,  as  petticoats  and  underskirts  of  all 
washing  fabrics.  Accidents  happen  in  a  moment :  a 
spark  on  a  muslin  dress,  a  candle  near  a  curtain,  a 
pretty  foot  placed  on  the  fender,  a  lucifer-match  trodden 
on — these  are  all  the  causes  of  frightful  sufferings 
which  cannot  occur  when  fireproof  starch  is  used  ;  the 
fabric  is  rendered  uninflammable  -,  it  will  merely  char, 
but  never  burst  into  a  flame  by  contact  with  fire.  Thus 
by  using  these  simple  means,  and  following  the  old 
precept  of  prevention  being  better  than  cure,  accidents 
may  be  avoided.  The  fireproof  starch  may  be  procured 
of  Mr.  Frank  Fuller,  61,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
by  order  of  grocers,  chemists,  &c. 

Elegant  writing-paper  and  envelopes  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  many  people  think,  and  one  judges  of 
ladies  by  their  letters  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by 
those  who  are  careless  on  these  points.  The  costly 
crested  writing-paper  is  not  necessary,  and  is  out  of 
place  at  times,  but  ladies  should  always  indulge  in  good 
and  elegant  stationery.  This  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  price  of  Mr.  Stockley  (late  Webster  and 
Stockley),  44,  New  Bond-street.  Ladies  wfill  find  this 
house  extremely  useful,  for  not  only  does  Mr.  Stockley 
keep  every  kind  of  plain  and  elegant  writing  materials, 
but  also  executes  engraving,  printing,  bookbinding,  and 
heraldic  designing.  It  is  well  to  know  of  a  place  where 
these  things  can  be  done  for  one  in  good  style  when  re¬ 
quired,  and  in  passing  through  the  various  events  of 
life  we  nearly  all  require  something  of  the  kind. 

Mons.  Chappuis,  of  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  has  lately 
fitted  up  some  elegant  photographic  rooms,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  portraits  of  babies  and  children  by  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  process.  This  commends  itself  to  mothers 
who  suffer  much,  and  their  children  more,  at  the  yearly 
ceremonial  of  taking  portraits  of  the  happy  nursery 
group. 

The  ordinary  carte-de-visite  and  vignette  portraits  of 
adults  are  also  admirably  taken  by  Mons.  Chappuis. 

I  was  much  amused  at  an  article  which  I  read  lately 
in  the  Globe,  an  evening  paper  I  sometimes  indulge  my¬ 
self  by  taking.  It  is  headed — 

“  UNPOPULARITY  OF  WOMEN. 

“  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  women  are  not  so 
popular  among  men  as  they  used  to  be.  Marriages  are 
not  so  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  population,  and, 
if  we  may  infer  anything  from  the  Divorce  Court,  they 
cannot  be  so  successful.  What  is  the  reason  of  it  all  ? 
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Are  men  more  exigent  or  are  women  less  loving  ?  Is 
it  our  fault  or  theirs  ?  No  right-thinking  man  wishes 
women  to  be  ignorant  or  silly ;  but  no  man  wants  to 
see  their  intellect  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
affections,  the  deadening  of  their  instincts,  or  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  their  sense  of  duty.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
for  a  wife  a  mere  hra'mless  doll,  whose  ideas  of  life  are 
bounded  by  fashion  on  the  right  side  and  pleasure  on 
the  left,  and  another  to  have  a  learned  mummy,  whose 
heart  has  become  atrophied  in  favour  of  her  head,  and 
who  has  dropped  the  sweetest  characteristics  of  her 
womanhood  in  the  class-room.  It  may  be  quite  right 
and  proper  that  women  should  understand  conic  sections 
and  the  differential  calculus  if  they  are  strongly  impelled 
that  way — that  they  should  even  put  enthusiasm  into 
the  study  of  logarithms,  and  find  enjoyment  in  digesting 
some  of  the  stiffest  doctrines  of  political  economy  ;  but 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  tender  to  men  and  gentle 
to  children,  careful  housekeepers,  kindly  mistresses, 
pure-toned  leaders  of  society.  It  is  good  for  them  to 
have  knowledge,  but  better  to  keep  love.  Yet  this  is 
just  what  so  many  of  the  ‘  advanced’  women  have  not 
kept.  The  odd  antagonism  to  men  professed  by  them, 
and  the  painful  depreciation  of  all  the  home  life,  both 
in  its  affections  and  its  duties,  which  they  declare,  has 
created  almost  a  distinct  class  among  them  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  lovely  one.  They  are  enthusiastic  for  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  passionate  for  an  equal  share  in  the  so-called 
privileges  of  men,  but  they  are  only  scornful  of  the 
disabilities  and  obligations  alike  of  sex  in  all  that  relates 
to  marriage,  the  home,  and  children.  In  their  regard 
for  intellectual  ambition  they  have  ceased  to  respect  the 
emotional  side  of  human  nature ;  and  in  their  demand 
for  free  trade  in  the  work  of  the  world,  for  leave  to 
share  in  all  the  specialities  of  the  man’s  life,  they  have 
forgotten  that  part  of  their  own  happiness  lies  in  minis¬ 
tering  to  his.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  so  popular  among  men  as  they  used  to  be.  Rivals, 
in  the  place  of  helpmates  ;  antagonists,  not  lovers  ;  can 
it  be  wondered  at  if  men  have  followed  as  they  have 
been  led,  and  have  left  off  adoring  a  group  of  indeter¬ 
minate  persons  who  only  desire  to  be  feared  ? 

“  This  is  one  class  of  women  who  are  unpopular  with 
men,  and  deservedly  so.  Another  is  that  of  the  women 
whose  whole  souls  are  centred  upon  ‘  getting  on  in 
society,’  and  who  regard  men,  as  husbands,  merely  as 
stepping-stones  to  that  end.  Marriage  means  with  them 
a  banker’s  book,  and  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  wife 
which  was  denied  to  the  maiden.  The  man  counts  for 
nothing,  provided  always  he  is  not  exceptionally  stingy, 
tyrannical,  or  jealous.  Granted  a  moderate  amount  of 
liberality  and  easiness  of  temper,  and  he  may  be  ugly, 
old,  vicious,  utterly  unlovable  throughout.  What  does 
it  matter  ?  He  has  money,  and  money  is  the  Moloch 
of  our  day.  So  the  woman  of  this  class  passes  through 
the  sacrificial  fire  all  her  best  affections,  her  poetry  and 
aspirations,  her  hopes,  her  dreams,  and  sells  herself  for 
so  much  a  year  sterling,  ‘  getting  on  in  society’  being 
her  reward.  It  is  not  because  the  grapes  are  sour  that 
poor  men  dread  and  dislike  this  class  of  woman  ;  and 
it  is  only  because  human  perceptions  are  so  easily  blinded 


by  vanity  and  passion  that  the  very  men  who  pay  the 
price  ignore  the  worthlessness  of  the  thing  they  buy. 
Sometimes  knowledge  comes  when  too  late,  and  the 
stepping-stone  awakens  to  the  fact  that,  though  money 
may  pay  for  youth  and  beauty,  it  cannot  buy  honour  nor 
yet  love ;  and  that  the  woman  who  sells  herself  in  the 
first  instance  has  rarely  anything  to  give  in  the  second. 

“  How  can  we  wonder,  then,  that  with  these  two 
sections  of  womanhood,  so  large  and  important  as  they 
now  are,  women  should  be  less  popular  with  men  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  marriage  held  a  thing  to  be  shy  of, 
or  undertaken  only  under  extremity  ?  To  be  sure  we 
men  are  poor  fellows  as  bachelors,  in  spite  of  our  free¬ 
dom  and  the  desolate  liberty  of  the  latch-key.  That 
traditional  button  of  ours  is  always  coming  off,  and  we 
sigh  in  vain  for  the  deft  fingers  of  the  ideal  woman 
while  we  prick  our  own  in  our  clumsy  attempts  to  sew 
it  on  again.  We  are  badgered  by  our  housekeepers, 
neglected  by  our  landladies,  and  cheated  by  both.  We 
fare  vilely  in  chambers,  worse  in  lodgings,  and  club 
living  is  not  economical.  The  dingy  room,  unswept  and 
ill-garnished,  where  we  sleep,  is  but  a  miserable  kind 
of  home,  as  we  sorrowfully  confess  to  our  own  souls, 
if  we  are  afraid  to  carry  the  secret  farther.  And  yet 
we  live  on  in  growling  discontent,  hating  much  what 
we  have,  but  dreading  more  what  we  have  not.  Mean¬ 
while  the  country  swarms  with  unmarried  women,  and 
sociologists  shake  their  heads  at  the  phenomenon,  and 
seek  to  account  for  it  on  every  plea  but  the  right  one. 
Of  course  we  do  not  deny  the  actual  numerical  redun¬ 
dancy  of  women  in  England  ;  but  we  do  say  positively 
that  more  girls  are  unmarried  than  need  be,  while  many 
good  men  are  vowed  to  celibacy  and  buttonless  discom¬ 
fort  because  women  have  lost  the  trick  of  loving  as  they 
used  to  love ;  because  they  have  abjured  the  old  virtues 
of  patience,  modesty,  tenderness,  self-sacrifice,  home¬ 
keeping  and  home-blessing,  old  characteristics  of  them, 
and  have  become  cold  and  hard  and  worldly  and  self- 
assertive  instead  ;  because  they  have  ceased  to  be  women 
in  all  that  constitutes  true  womanhood,  consequently 
have  ceased  to  charm  men  as  in  aforetime.” 

Ladies,  I  think  that  we  need  not  fear  that  we  shall 
ever  become  unpopular,  or  that  our  Mrs.  Garrett- 
Andersons  or  our  Mrs.  Fawcetts  are  likely  to  bring  aught 
but  honour  and  popularity  to  the  sex  that  is  proud  to 
call  them  sisters.  Good  and  loving,  kind  and  clever 
women  will  ever  be  popular  abroad  and  beloved  at  home. 
Pour  mot,  I  believe  the  more  a  woman  knows  the  more 
she  loves,  the  more  tender,  kind,  charitable,  and  just  she 
becomes,  the  more  able  to  appreciate  her  husband,  and 
the  better  fitted  to  be  a  companion  and  helpmate  for 
him.  ’  And,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  from  the  silly  sons 
of  ignorant,  foolish,  and  illogical  women  that  we  hear 
the  outcry  against  women’s  education  and  right  to  labour. 
The  only  time  at  which  a  man  should  wish  a  woman  to 
be  illogical  is  the  golden  time  of  love  : — 

“  Love  me  on,  and  know  not  wliy. 

So  liast  thou  the  game  reason  still 
To  doat  upon  me  ever.” 

I  fancy  my  readers  will  agree  on  this  point  with 

The  Silkworm. 
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. — Point  Lace  Insertion 
FOR  Underlinen,  &c. 


— Point  Lace  Insertion 
FOR  Underlinen,  &c. 


399. — Square  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


400  and  401. — Squares  in  Guipure  d’Art. 
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402. — Point  Lace  Bor¬ 
der  FOR  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  Sf.c. 


4O4. — Corner  Border  in  Point  Lace  and  Embroidery. 


4C5. — Point  Lac^  Border. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


376. — Seaside  Toilets. 

1.  Plain  foulard  dress,  trimincd  with  a  triple  pleated  flounce. 
Tunic  draped  at  each  side,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  deep  hollow 
pleats.  Corsage  with  waistcoat  in  front  and  short  pleated  basques 
at  the  back.  Lyons  poplin  confection,  richly  embroidered  and 
trimmed  with  fnnge  and  passementerie.  Belpan  straw  hat  with 
Toil  and  plume. 

2.  Foulard  silk  dress,  with  deep  flounce,  headed  by  biais  bands. 
Tlie  front  of  dress  trimmed  in  points  with  fluted  flouncing  and  biais 
bauds,  flcru  chin6  silk  casaqne  forming  tunic,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  gracefully  draped.  Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  g^uzc  and 
flowers. 

377. — New  Paeisian  Coifftbes. 

1.  Ball  coiffure.  Raised  bandeaux.  Chignon  of  twists  one  over 
the  other,  and  long  curls  falling  to  the  waist.  Natural  aigrette  and 
feather  placed  on  one  side. 

2.  Russian  bandeaux.  Thick  plait  eu  diadime,  falling  chignon 
and  rose  at  the  side. 

3.  Waved  hiur  arranged  in  bandeaux  in  front  of  rows  of  loops 
and  curls  falling  over  the  neck. 

4.  Morning  coiflTurc  of  smooth  hair  arranged  in  loops  and  Russian 
baiidraux ;  wide  bow  of  hair  on  the  head. 

5.  Waved  hair  raised  in  front.  Chignon  composed  of  loops. 
Tortoiseshell  comb  in  the  shape  of  a  crown. 

378. — House  Toilet. 

Black  silk  skirt,  at  the  edge  of  deep  flounce,  headed  by  a  double 
ruche.  Ecrue  batiste  tunic,  trimmed  with  guipure  of  the  same 
shade,  and  narrow  black  velvet ;  the  tunic  is  much  dra{^  at  the 
side  and  drawn  bock.  The  corsage  corresponds  in  all  details,  and  is 
trimmed  to*  match.  Linen  collar,  lace  tie,  bow  of  ribbon  in  the 
hair. 

379. — Rich  Faille  Confection. 

Handsome  faille  confection,  straight  back,  with  scam  down  the 
eentn*,  long  scalloped  basques  and  wide  sleeves.  The  trimming  is 
comjiused  of  wreath  of  passementerie,  foliage,  and  fringe. 

380. — New  Chapeaux,  Coiffuees,  and  Linqebie. 

1.  High-crowned  hat,  with  wide  brim  turned  up  on  each  side, 
and  encircled  with  a  Ismillonne  of  ribbon,  headed,  and  terminating 
in  a  long  lapel  behind.  Tuft  of  feathers  and  jet  ornament  with 
tassels  placed  on  one  side. 

2.  Bonnet  of  Italian  straw,  with  tumed-up  brim  at  the  back, 
fixed  with  a  drajK'ry  of  embroidered  ribbon  and  lace.  Trail  of  roses 
on  one  side,  and  scarf  of  lace  tied  under  the  chin. 

3.  Chemisette  and  sleeve  of  muslin  and  embroidery. 

4.  Coiffure  of  Bruges  lace  cotjuille,  with  appret  of  lace  falling 
over  the  chignon,  and  trimmed  with  wide  loops  and  fringed  ends  of 
ribbon  of  two  contrasting  shades. 

5.  Coiffure  comiKised  of  two  pieces  of  deep  laoe,  pleatetl  and 
joined  together  in  the  middle,  with  a  torsade  of  ribbon  with  fringed 
ends  and  appret  of  lace  at  the  l>ack. 

6.  Fichu  comj)osed  of  two  frills  of  embroidere<l  muslin  edged  with 
lace,  trimmed  with  loops  of  ribbon  placed  at  equal  distances,  and 
fixed  in  front  by  a  double  bow  of  ribbon. 

7.  Chemisette  of  muslin,  the  front  crossing  on  the  bosom,  and 
fi>rming  wide,  square  revers.  Tliis  chemisette  is  trimmed  with 
ribl)ons  and  islgcd  with  lace. 

8.  Under-sleeve  to  match  the  chemisette. 

381. — Linoebie,  Fichus,  and  Beethes. 

1.  Collar  fur  wearing  over  open  dresses,  made  of  muslin  and 
Valenciennes  lace. 

2.  Gabrielle  sleeve  comjiosed  of  bonillonncs  of  muslin  kept  in 
place  by  bands  of  insertion  edged  with  lace  and  finished  by  bows  of 
riblsni. 

3.  Fichu  roundeil  like  a  pelerine  at  the  back,  open  in  front, 
com]Hiscil  of  tlu'ee  folds,  a  pleated  and  headed  flounce,  lace  and 
ribbon  bow. 

4.  Berthe  of  lace  and  ribbon,  with  sash  and  bows  on  the 
shoulders. 

5.  Collar  of  batiste,  trimmed  with  tatting  placed  over  ribbons; 
/uff  to  match. 

6.  Linen  collar,  verj’  high  shape,  with  double  row  of  stitching, 
and  pleated  chemisette ;  cuff’  to  match. 


3S2  and  38S. — Eubboidebed  Fusee-Case. 

Tliis  cylindrical  raatch-lx)x,  composed  of  an  outer  and  inner  case, 
is  of  cardboard  covered  on  the  outside  with  brown  silk,  and  inside 
with  brown  glazed  paper.  The  outer  case  is  ornamented  with  a 
covering  of  brown  velvet  embroidered  with  bniwn  silk  and  gold 
twist.  First  make  the  outer  cylinder,  and  fit  in  the  circular  bottom, 
covering  it  with  emery  paper.  Embroider  the  velvet,  which  should 
be  stiffened  by  having  a  thin  paper  gummed  on  the  wrong  side, 
according  to  illustration  3S2,  and  lay  it  over  the  cylinder,  fastening 
it  with  a  loop  and  gilt  button.  Then  make  the  inner  cylinder  a 
triffe  smaller  than  the  other,  and  fit  in  the  circular  top,  at  the  same 
time  gumming  in  a  little  loop  of  ribbon  fur  a  liandlc. 

383. — Tatted  Inseetion. 

Work  with  1  shuttle — ist  row :  A  circle  of  2  double,  1  purl, 
6  double,  1  purl,  6  double,  i  purl,  2  double,  *  turn  the  work ;  2 
Josephine  knots  of  6  single  stitches  close  to  each  other,  a  circle  of 
2  double,  looped  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circle,  6  double, 
1  purl,  6  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  like 
the  1st,  looping  into  the  previous  row  between  the  2  Josephine 
knots. 

384. — Obnamental  Scrap  Bag  oe  Basket. 

This  basket,  to  hang  against  the  wall,  is  composed  of  cardlxiard, 
covered  with  grey  linen,  embroidered  with  brown  wool,  and  fastened 
in  a  cane  stand.  Cut  out  first  a  pieee  of  cardboard  for  the  back  and 
tbe  bottom,  and  5  pieces  for  the  front.  Bind  them  with  a  crossway 
strip  of  grey  linen,  cover  them  with  grey  linen,  and  work  on  the 
outside  with  brown  wool  the  design  in  point  russe,  taking  the  stitches 
through  tbe  cardboartl.  Then  line  the  pieces  with  linen  and  sew 
them  together.  Next  prepare  5  pieces  of  thin  cane  4^  inches  long 
for  the  edges  of  the  back,  and  5  4^  inches  long,  5  4  inches  long, 
and  6  5  inches  long  for  the  front  of  the  basket.  At  ^  inch  from 
the  ends  cut  a  little  hollow  in  the  canes,  and  then  fit  them  to  each 
other  and  tie  them  together,  first  with  strong  thread,  then  with 
brown  ribbon,  according  to  illustration,  and  secure  the  basket  into 
the  stand.  For  the  cover,  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  doubled.  Cut  it  half  through 
along  the  centre,  cover  the  side  on  which  you  made  the  incision  with 
linen,  and  work  on  one  half  of  the  design  seen  in  illustration.  Then 
stitch  the  centre  along  the  incision  to  the  back  of  the  basket,  double 
the  cover,  sew  the  edges  of  the  linen  together,  and  sew  on  a  cord, 
leaving  a  loop  in  the  middle.  Two  brass  rings  sewn  at  the  back 
serve  to  hang  up  the  basket. 

385  and  386. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Border  foe  Baskets, 

Table-Napkin  Rings,  Ac. 

These  designs  may  be  worked  in  w(X)l,  silk,  or  l)eads,  on  fine  or 
coarse  canvas,  in  various  shades,  according  to  the  tiiste  of  the 
worker. 

387. — Applique  Slipper. 

This  design  is  worked  on  light  grey  leather  or  jean  with  appli<jue' 
of  cloth,  velvet,  or  satin,  in  bright  colours,  and  the  embroidery  is 
execute<l  in  a  variety  of  stitches  with  various  shades  of  netting 
silk.  Gold  twist  is  used  for  the  outlines  of  the  principal  figures  of 
the  design.  Tlie  smaller  figures  and  the  pointed  border  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  other  portion  of  the  slipper. 

390  to  392. — Bed-Pocket  of  Cash.\ieke  and  Java  Canvas. 

Tliis  pretty  pocket  is  of  cardboard,  covered  with  blue  cashmere 
and  white  Java  canvas,  embroidered  in  point  russe,  and  trimincd 
with  white  cotton  fringe  and  blue  silk  cord  ruches  and  bows  of  blue 
ribbon.  It  is  made  as  follows: — Take  two  pieces  of  cardboard,  12 
inches  long  and  8  inches  wide,  round  them  otf  at  the  lower  corners, 
and  cut  a  third  piece  for  the  flap,  1 2  inches  long  and  5  wide,  and 
slope  it  off"  from  the  centre  according  to  illustnition.  Then  cut  out 
pieces  of  blue  cashmere  the  crossway  of  the  stuff’  for  the  inside  and 
outside  of  all  three  pieces  of  cardlxiard  and  cover  the  back  on  both 
sides  with  cashmere.  To  the  pieces  of  cashmere  intended  for  the 
outside  of  the  front  and  the  nap  tack  white  Java  canvas  on  the 
cross  and  work  on  them  the  stitches  in  jioint  russe  with  black  silk  ac¬ 
cording  to  illustration  No.  391  or  392,  taking  tho  stitches  through  the 
cashmere  and  drawing  out  the  threads  of  the  can  vas  bet  ween  the  stitches 
acconling  to  illustration.  In  the  design  seen  in  illustration  No.  392 
tho  threiuls  of  the  canvas  are  drawn  together  between  the  point 
nisso  stitches  with  four  overcast  stitches  in  fine  white  cotton. 
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Having  fiuisited  the  einbroiderv,  cover  the  cardboard  with  it,  and 
line  the  inside  with  cashmere.  Then  join  the  back  and  the  front  by 
means  of  n  strip  of  cashmere  36  inches  long  and  3}  inches  wide, 
gathered  on  both  sides,  and  finished  at  the  ends  w'ith  an  elastic. 
Join  the  flap  to  the  back  also  with  a  cashmere  soutflet,  and  trim  the 
jKJcket  according  to  illustration,  adding  a  ribbon  to  hang  it  ui)  by, 
and  a  loop  and  button  to  fasten  it. 

3*9.  393.  “nil  396. — Leatueb  Case  for  Bathing  Costume. 

This  convenient  case  is  made  of  dark  brown  American  cloth, 
lined  with  light  yellow,  and  ornamented  with  folds  of  light  and 
dark  brown  American  cloth.  It  is  furnished  with  a  strap  and  a 
handle,  and  is  made  as  follows : — Cut  for  the  outside  and  the  lining 
a  j)iece  of  material  31  inches  long  and  28  inches  wide.  Along  the 
outside,  about  7  inches  from  the  edge,  stitch  narrow  folds  of  light 
and  dark  Ameriwin  cloth,  accordingto  illustration  389,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  part  of  the  handle  in  full  sir.e,  laying  on  first  a  dark  then  a 
light  strip,  then  a  dark  in  opposite  directions,  and  filling  up  the 
centre  of  the  trimming  with,  a  double  strip  of  light  cloth  stitched 
down  the  centre.  Having  laid  on  the  lining,  bind  the  e<lges  with 
brown  woi-stetl  braid,  and  then  preimre  the  strap.  For  this  take  i 
strip  of  light  brown,  and  2  strips  of  dark  brown  cloth,  each  28 
inches  long  and  i  inch  wide,  fold  the  light  strip  to  a  iK)int  at  one 
end,  and  ent  the  2  dark  strips  into  points  along  one  side,  overcast¬ 
ing  the  etlge  with  light  brown  silk.  Then  lay  the  2  dark  strips  over 
the  light  strip,  so  that  the  points  meet  in  the  centre,  and  overcast 
the  2  straight  eilges  of  the  dark  strips  together  at  the  baclc.  Now 
make  the  handle  of  a  piece  of  dark  cloth  13  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  sloped  at  each  end  to  a  width  of  2  inches,  to  whieh  stitch  folds 
of  light  and  dark  cloth,  according  to  illustration  389,  laying  the 
folds  less  over  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  handle,  and 
closer  together  towards  the  ends ;  stitch  it  to  the  strap  1 1  inches 
from  the  straight  and  8  inches  from  the  pointetl  end,  and  cover  the 
stitches  with  a  little  cross  strap  of  dark  cloth  overcast  all  round. 
Stitch  another  such  strap  at  2  inches  distance  from  the  straight  end 
of  the  strap,,  which  is  furnished  with  a  buckle  and  stitched  to  the 
case  at  2  {mints  almut  1 1  inches  apart.  Sew  on  brown  ribbon 
strings  inside,  according  to  illustration  396,  which  exhibits  the  case 
open. 

394  and  39$. — Bag  for  Clothes  Line,  Pegs,  4c. 

Tlie  bag  for  tbe  pegs,  as  well  as  the  Imx  attached  to  it  to  hold  the 
line,  are  of  grey  linen  embroidered  in  point  russe  with  scarlet  wcrnl. 
Tlie  box  is  lined  with  cartllxmnl,  and  secured  in  a  fiame  of  canes. 
Begin  by  cutting  out  of  stiff  canlboard  a  sexagon  piece  for  the 
Imttom  of  the  box,  and  6  pieces  for  the  sides,  bind  them  with  a 
crossway  strip  of  grey  linen,  and  cover  tbe  bottom  on  both  sides 
with  grey  linen.  Then  cut  out  a  double  layer  of  linen  for  each  of 
the  6  side-pieces,  leaving  enough  to  turn  in  round  the  edges.  Cover 
the  outer  side  of  the  6  pieces  with  linen,  and  work  upon  them  the 
])attcrn  seen  in  illustration  393  with  scarlet  wool,  taking  the  stitches 
tlirough  the  canlboard,  and  disposing  the  figures  acx'ording  to  illus¬ 
tration  394:  line  the  pieces  with  linen,  and  sew  them  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom,  after  which  work  round  all  the  etlges  with 
scarlet  wool  in  button-hole  stitch.  Now  prepare  6  canes  6  inches 
long,  six  4^  inches  long,  and  six  2  inches  long  (the  latter  are  the 
u])right  canes),  make  a  little  incision  at  about  ^  inch  from  the  cuds 
of  each  cane,  tie  them  together,  according  to  illustration,  with  grey 
thread,  concealed  by  scarlet  wool  wound  over  it,  and  fasten  the  box 
to  the  frame  by  winding  round  the  canes  with  scarlet  wool,  passing 
the  needle  through  the  overcast  stitches  at  the  edges  of  the  box. 
For  the  lid  cut  a  sexagou  piece  of  cardl)oard,  the  size  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  box,  make  an  incision  half  through  the  cardboard  along  the 
centre,  cover  it  on  both  sides  with  linen,  and  in  sewing  the  bag  to 
it  observe  that  the  side  on  wdiich  the  incision  is  made  should  be 
undenieatb.  Tlie  bag  consists  of  a  piece  of  linen  33  inches  long, 
and  16  inches  wide,  embroidered  with  scarlet  wool  to  correspond 
with  the  box,  scalloped  round  the  top,  and  furnished  with  a  row  of 
eyelet-holes  an  inch  below  the  top,  through  which  the  strings  arc 
run.  Sew  this  bag  to  the  lid  of  the  hox  and  put  a  scarlet  cord 
round  the  edge,  then  sew  the  lid  on  3  sides  to  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  add  little  tabs  of  clastic,  with  a  small  brass  ring  attached  to 
them  at  each  of  the  open  corners.  These  rings  should  be  wound 
over  with  scarlet  wool,  and  serve  to  close  the  box  by  being  drawn 
over  the  ends  of  the  canes. 

397  and  398. — Point  Lace  Insertions  for  Trimming  Linen,  &c. 

Both  these  insertions  are  worked  according  tp  illustration,  with 
braid,  and  filled  up  with  lace  stitches.  The  edge  in  No.  398  consists 
of  scallops  worked  over  a  double  thread. 


399  to  401. — Squares  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

Tlie-se  squares  may  either  be  used  for  ornamenting  articles  of 
dress,  as  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  or  may  be  sewn  together,  and 
mixeil  with  stripes  of  white  or  butt"  linen,  or  with  stripes  of  silk, 
satin,  &c.,  for  table-covers  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  Tliey 
are  all  worked  on  a  ground  of  straight  netting,  and  darned  with 
medium-sizeil  thread  in  point  de  toile,  point  d’esprit,  and  {mint  de 
reprise. 

399  is  work  in  {mint  de  toile,  edged  with  point  d’esprit. 

400  is  a  half-square  of  Italian  guipure,  which  is  worketl  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — First  darn  tlie  squares  according  to  illustration,  then  work 
over  tbe  bars  in  point  de  reprise  and  overcast  along  the  edges  of 
the  open  parts,  putting  in  purls  or  picots  according  to  illustration, 
after  whicli  cut  away  the  netting  from  the  overcast  edges.  Fill  up 
the  last  3  rows  of  the  netting  with  threads  forming  a  double  row  of 
points  according  to  illustration. 

In  401  the  thick  lines  forming  the  square  pattern  in  the  centre 
are  worked  by  passing  2  coarse  threads,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
netting,  and  working  in  point  de  reprise  over  these  and  the  centre 
thread  of  the  netting.  The  same  methiKl  is  observed  in  working 
the  broad  leaves,  3  tlireads  being  first  drawn  across  the  squares, 
whilst  the  smaller  leaves  are  worked  over  2  threads,  and  the  stalks 
merely  sewn  over  a  thick  thread,  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  netting 
at  the  same  time. 

402. — Corner  Border  in  Point  L.ace  for  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 

Take  a  narrow  lace  braid  and  tack  it  to  the  cambric  according  to 
the  design  seen  in  illustration,  and  then  work  the  inner  and  outer 
row  of  scallops,  working  the  inner  scallops  on  the  cambric,  tbe  outer 
scallops  over  a  thread.  Cut  away  the  cambric  underneath  the 
work. 

403. — Medallion  in  Point  Lace  for  Caps  or  Cr.av.vt-End3. 

The  medallion,  half  of  which  appears  in  illustration,  is  executed 
with  narrow  braid.  The  oval  figure  in  the  centre  is  first  traced  with 
braid,  which  is  run  through  with  thick  embroidery  cotton,  and 
over  this  the  thick  edge  is  worked  in  button-hole  stitch.  The  centre 
star  is  worked  in  point  de  reprise 

404. — Corner  Border  in  Point  Lace  and  Embeoideri. 

This  border  is  suitable  fur  handkerchiefs,  antimacassars,  pillow¬ 
cases,  &c.  Tack  the  two  rows  of  braid  to  the  article  to  be  embroi¬ 
dered,  and  then  overcast  one  edge  of  the  braid  to  the  material,  and 
sew  it  on  along  the  other  edge.  Next  work  the  pattern  between  the 
braids,  and  cut  away  the  material  underneath.  Bound  the  edge 
work  the  scallops  according  to  illustration. 

405. — Point  Lace  Border. 

When  the  design  has  been  distinctly  drawn  on  glazed  calico,  tack 
on  the  braid,  stitching  it  together  with  fine  thread  wherever  it 
crosses  or  meets.  Then  fill  in  the  design  with  Venetian  bars, 
d’Aleu(^n  bars,  point  do  tulle  treble  point  d’espagne,  aud  point  de 
Venise  edging. 

406,  407,  and  411. — Hand-bag  op  Panama  Canvas,  with 
Embroidery. 

This  bog  consists  of  2  divisions,  united  by  a  hinge  and  also  by 
a  broad  handle,  which  bolds  the  2  divisions  together  when  the  bag 
is  closed.  The  2  divisions  are  of  double  cardboard,  lined  with  green 
quilted  silk,  aud  covered  outside  with  Panama  canvas  embroidered 
in  point  russe.  Green  silk  cords  with  tassels  serve  to  hold  the  bag 
when  closed.  For  each  half  of  the  bag  cut  out  a  strip  of  cardboard 
15^  iuebes  long  and  4i  inches  wide,  and  a  strip  15}  inches  long  and 
4  inches  wide.  Make  an  incision  half  through  the  cardboard  (  inch 
from  one  end,  aud  3  other  incisions,  dividing  it  into  equal  portions. 
Bind  the  cardboard  along  the  incisions,  and  join  the  ends  by 
gumming  one  ^  inch  over  tbe  other.  Then  cut  2  squares  of  card¬ 
board  for  the  bottom  of  each  division.  Cover  the  inside  of  the 
smaller  pieces  of  cardboard  with  green  quilted  silk,  put  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  the  upper  edge  on  the  outside  with  green  silk. 
Then  work  on  the  Panama  canvas  the  design  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  41 1  with  gold-coloureil  silk  in  point  russe,  aud  lay  the  canvas; 
over  the  larger  portions  of  cardboard  and  cover  the  edges  with  green 
silk  cord.  Slip  the  inner  boxes  into  the  outer  boxes,  having  first 
gummed  the  inside  of  the  Iwttom  of  each  outer  box.  For  the  handle 
take  2  strips  of  cardboard  154  inches  long  and  ^  inch  wide,  join 
them  each  to  a  circle  after  making  incisions  to  correspond  with  the 
corners  of  the  bag.  Cover  the  inner  strip  with  silk,  the  outer  strip 
with  embroidered  canvas,  and  gum  one  inside  the  other,  at  the  same 
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409. — Detail  of  Whip  (408), 


•Netted  and  Crochet  Bag  for 
Holding  a  Ball. 


-Ornamental  Battle^ 

DORE. 


4 1 1. — Embroidered  Design  for  Hand-Bag  (406) 
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Point  Russe  Design 
FOR  Traces  (4I4). 


Edging  of  Mignardise 
Braid  and  Crochet. 


•Traces  of  American  Cloth  for  Little 
Boys  to  Play  at  Horses. 
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Mesdames  Le  BorTiEiiEH,  115,  OxFOHD  Street,  supply  all  the  Materials  required  for  the 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


time  passing  in  the  centre  between  i  comers  a  green  ril)bon  2  inches 
wide  between  the  i  layers,  to  form  the  hinge ;  the  ends  of  the  ribbon 
are  fastened  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  2  halves  of  the  bag.  Lastly, 
sew  on  green  silk  conis  and  tassels  according  to  illustration. 

408  and  409. — Whip  op  American  Cloth  and  Strinowork. 

Cover  a  willow  stick  iS  inches  in  length  with  red  American  cloth, 
and  work  it  over  with  2  threads  of  blue  fleecy,  according  to  illus¬ 
tration  409,  raising  the  edges  of  the  work  by  running  a  double 
thread  of  blue  flecey  through  the  coils.  Wind  round  the  ixiint  of 
the  stick  w'ith  blue  wool,  fastening  in  a  loop  of  red  American  cloth  ; 
and  to  the  butt  end  of  the  stick  secure  a  strap  of  red  cloth  10  inches 
long,  to  which  are  attachcKl  small  brass  bells,  tying  it  to  the  stick 
with  red  worsted  cord  and  tassels.  To  the  head  of  the  stick  sew  a 
red  worsted  tuft,  and  to  the  leather  loop  at  the  top  attach  a  lash 
of  plaited  grey  thread,  knotted  2  or  3  times  at  the  end,  where  the 
threads  are  left  loose. 

410. — Netting  and  Crochet  Bag  for  Holding  a  Ball. 

This  net  is  worked  with  scarlet  Berlin  wool,  and  is  ornamentod 
with  rings  covered  with  bobbin  work,  and  crochet  loops  of  blue 
wool,  drawn  together  in  points  with  little  brass  1k*11s.  ■  Begin  the 
net  at  the  bottom  with  28  stitches  joined  to  a  circle,  and  work  30 
rows  in  a  mceh  i  inch  in  circumference.  Then  take  a  brass  ring  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cover  it  closely  with  blue  wool,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  net  by  taking  up  one  of  the  stitches  of  the  foundation  with 
every  3rd  overcast  stitch  on  the  ring.  Now  set  a  n>w  of  covered 
rings  along  the  5th  and  £th  and  the  14th  and  15th  rows  of  netting 
according  to  illustration,  catching  up  the  netting  with  the  overcast 
stitches  on  the  rings.  Work  the  crochet  trimming  on  the  7th  and 
13th  row  of  netting  as  follows :  •  i  double  before  the  knot,  i  chain, 
1  double  after  the  knot,  24  chain,  repeat  from  *.  The  chain  loops 
must  be  tumcnl  downwards  and  the  double  stitches  worked  on  the 
threads  of  the  2  rows  meeting  at  the  knot.  Now  work  a  row  of 
crochet  for  the  lower  tip  of  the  net  os  follows :  *  i  double  Iwfore  the 
knot,  I  chain,  i  double  after  the  knot,  £0  chain,  i  double  Iwforc  the 
next  knot,  i  chain,  i  double  after  the  same  knot,  5  chain,  reijcat 
from  *.  Draw  all  the  loops  together  and  sew  to  the  ]>oint  a  worsted 
ball  with  3  tassels  of  red  wool.  The  other  crochet  loops  arc  tied 
together  in  threes  and  ornamented  with  a  little  brass  bell.  Lastly, 
work  3  rows  of  scallops  at  the  top  as  follows :  i  st  row  :  2  double 
with  I  chain  between  on  each  side  of  the  knot  in  the  last  row  but  i, 
15  chain,  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  Like  the  ist  on  the  last  row  of 
netting.  3rd  row  :  Alternately  i  double  on  a  stitch  of  the  Lost  row 
of  netting,  15  chain.  Below  this  frill  run  2  blue  worsted  cords 
through  the  netting,  to  draw  up  the  net. 

41 2. — Ornamental  Battledore. 

Material*  :  Steel  hoops,  cord,  and  leather  cloth. 

Take  a  brass  ring,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  work  it  over  with  24 
double  knots  of  bobbin  work  in  scarlet  worsted  cortl,  leaving  loops 
about  2  inches  long  between  the  double  knots.  Then  prepare  3 
steels,  one  ^  inch  wide  and  23  inches  long ;  one  ^  inch  wide  and  yfi 
inches  long,  and  one  3fi  inches  long  and  |  inch  wide.  .Join  the 
shortest  steel  to  a  circle  by  crossing  the  ends  over  each  other,  and 
cover  it,  as  well  as  the  thin  long  steel,  with  red  American  cloth, 
whilst  the  other  long  steel  is  wound  thickly  over  with  bine  wool. 
Place  these  long  steels  outside  the  hoop,  the  narrow  steel  being 
outside,  so  as  to  leave  the  ends  of  steel  of  e<jual  length,  fasten 


them  together  with  a  red  cord  wound  round  the  steels  and  passed 
through  the  loops  attached  to  the  brass  ring,  and  weave  a  cord 
through  the  loops  round  the  ring  according  to  illustration.  For 
the  handle  fix  a  thick  cane  £  inches  long  to  the  jwint  where  the 
steel  hoop  is  joined,  bore  2  holes  through  it  at  1  and  2  inches  from 
the  up]R'r  end,  tie  dow'ii  the  ends  of  the  steels  to  the  cane,  passing 
the  thread  through  the  holes,  and  fastening  in  at  the  same  time  a 
loop  of  steel  passed  across  the  steel  lHK)ps,  and  the  ends  of  the  cord 
which  holds  the  hoops  together.  Wind  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
canc  with  wmd,  cover  tlie  handle  with  American  cloth,  arrange 
tufts  of  cro<'hct  in  red  wool  at  both  ends  of  the  stick,  and  wind  it 
round  with  blue  and  red  cord  according  to  illustration. 

413  and  414. — Traces  of  American  Cloth  for  Little  Boys 
TO  Play  at  Horses. 

Tlie  portion  of  the  traces  intended  to  pass  round  the  body  and 
over  the  neck  is  of  double  red  American  cloth,  overcast  along  the 
edges  with  blue  wool,  and  ornamented  with  red  and  blue  worsted 
tassels  and  small  brass  bells.  The  remainder  of  the  traces  is  made 
of  red  worsted  binding  and  blue  ribbon,  embroidered  in  point  russe 
with  red  w<x)l,  according  to  illustration  414.  Cut  2  strips  of  double 
cloth  30  inches  long  and  i  inch  wide,  i  strip  33  inches  long,  one  8 
inches  long,  and  two  7  inches  long,  all  an  inch  wide,  and  cut  to  a 
lK)int  at  the  ends.  Overcast  the  edges  with  blue  wool,  and  then 
stitch  the  eiuls  of  the  2  strips  33  inches  long  together  for  the 
space  of  an  inch  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  i  strip  stands 
alwve  the  other.  Then  stitch  on  the  strij)  of  8  inches  and  the  2 
strips  of  7  inches,  according  to  illustration,  in  a  perijcndicular 
direction,  leaving  aliout  2  iiu-hcs  space  between  them,  and  letting 
the  ends  project  about  an  inch  above  the  ujiper  horizontal  strip. 
About  2  inches  on  cither  side  of  the  short  strips  stitch  the  ends  of 
the  longest  strip  which  is  to  )>ass  round  the  neck,  and  wind  several 
threads  of  blue  wool  across  the  jmints  of  junction  according  to 
illustration,  after  which  add  the  tassels  and  bells  and  a  brass  buckle, 
through  which  the  reins  arc  passed.  Tliese  are  of  double  worsted 
braid,  with  a  blue  riblwn,  embroidered  with  rc<l  wool,  run  through 
the  centre. 

415. — Edging  of  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet. 

On  a  mignardise  braid  work  according  to  illustration  a  row  of 
treble  scallops,  consisting  of  7  treble  stitches  worked  on  every  other 
purl  of  the  braid,  and  i  double  on  the  alteniate  purls. 

4ifi. — Part  of  an  Antimacass  ar  of  Java  Canvas,  Embroidered 
with  Braid  and  Point  Husse. 

Tliis  antimacassar  is  worked  on  a  square  of  white  Java  canvas. 
Begin  by  counting  off  20  double  threa<ls  for  the  fringe,  and  55  double 
threads  for  the  border.  Then  work  the  squares  for  the  centre,  each 
sejuare  consisting  of  8  double  threads  each  way ;  they  arc  i  £  threads 
apart,  and  5  threads  from  the  border.  In  the  middle  of  each  sipiure 
iKire  a  hole  with  a  stiletto,  and  work  it  round  with  long  stitches  of 
white  cotton  according  to  illustration.  Then  sew  on  2  white  braids 
covering  8  double  threads,  with  long  herring-lKme  stitches,  and  run  a 
thread  through  the  stitches  according  to  illustration.  Work  a  row 
of  cross  stitches  on  each  aide  of  the  braids,  and  between  the  2  rows 
of  braid  work  the  same  pattern  as  in  the  centre,  and  another  row  of 
the  same  outside  the  braids.  Draw  out  the  threads  according  to 
illustration,  cutting  them  where  it  is  necessary,  and  ravel  out  the 
edge  to  a  fringe  2  inches  deep. 


THE  FIRST  BABE. 


How  we  waited,  and  longed  for,  and  counted  the  hours, 
Little  Wifie  and  I  in  our  blissful  home  ; 

How  we  longed  for  the  fruit  in  our  Paradise  bowers, 
And  the  lovely  buds  that  should  soon  be  flowers. 

And  the  babe  that  would  shortly  come. 

Yes,  we  counted  the  very  hours  to  its  birth. 

My  dear  young  wife  and  I ; 

We  hailed  its  advent  with  joy  and  mirth  : 

But  alas !  too  cold  was  the  breath  of  earth. 

And  our  babe  only  lived  to  die. 


Strange,  strange  it  seems  that  an  angel  child 
Should  wing  from  heaven  a  weary  flight ; 

Should  bless  for  one  hour  his  mother  mild, 

Then  leave  us  weeping  in  agony  wild, 

And  turn  our  day  into  night ! 

Other  children  may  come  or  go. 

Grow  with  and  give  us  their  sweetest  kiss  ; 

But  our yfrjf  rapture  we  never  can  know. 

And  no  c/Zvr  grief  can  force  tears  to  flow 
With  bitterness  such  as  this. 

M. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  July. 

SPHERE  is  not  much  to  glean  of  interesting  news 
during  this  hot  month  of  July.  Our  beait-monde 
is  all  abroad.  But  if  Paris  itself  is  dull,  the  environs  are 
full  of  life  and  animation.  Enghien  and  Montmorency, 
Auteuil  and  Ville  d’Avray,  are  thronged  with  visitors. 
All  the  lovely  spots  around  are  reviving  to  fresh  beauty, 
and  our  picturesque  villages  are  rising  from  their  ashes. 
St.  Cloud,  it  seems,  is  to  be  restored  ;  some  say  it  is  to 
become  an  etablisscments  des  jtux,  which  would  be  a  sad 
downfall  after  being  a  Royal  and  Imperial  residence. 

Every  one  is  gone  or  going  away,  and  the  profession 
of  emballeur  seems  the  only  one  thriving  in  Paris  just 
now.  I  should  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  translate  the  word 
emballeur  into  English  ;  it  means  a  man  who  packs  up 
boxes  ;  but  I  fancy  in  England  people  pack  their  boxes 
themselves,  or  have  it  done  by  their  servants.  Packing 
up  is  considered  a  very  important  thing  in  Paris.  When 
madame  has  three  or  four  score  dresses,  each  more  ela¬ 
borately  trimmed  than  the  other,  and  of  the  most  fragile 
materials,  spread  out  before  her,  she  would  be  au  de- 
sespoir  to  have  to  pack  them  herself,  and  how  to  deposit 
them  in  any  box  without  crumpling  would  puzzle  the 
cleverest  Abigail.  An  homme  de  f art  is  required,  and 
then  steps  forward  equal  to  any  emergency.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  see  the  Parisian  emballeur  at  work.  How 
lightly  he  touches  the  airy  fabrics,  how  daintily  he  folds 
them  !  Large  deal  boxes  are  prepared  for  dresses,  which 
are  hung  up  as  in  a  wardrobe,  and  secured  with  tape 
and  small  tin  tacks.  The  crepe  or  muslin  or  lace  dress 
comes  out  thence  as  fresh  and  unruffled  as  when  it  is 
put  in.  Oh,  yes,  emballage  is  a  great  art. 

If  you  do  not  travel  in  this  suffocating  season  of  ennui, 
your  only  resource  is  to  drink  h  la  glace.  Unfortunately 
the  more  you  drink  th»  more  you  thirst.  To  keep  cool, 
the  best  way  would,  perhaps,  be  to  imitate  the  beaver, 
which  sits  in  its  little  hut  by  the  water-side  all  day  long, 
and  never  stirs  till  evening.  The  inhabitants  of  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  seem,  indeed,  to  adopt  very  much  the  same 
course.  The  jalousies  of  the  hotels  of  the  noble  f  aubourg 
which  are  still  inhabited  remain  closed  all  day,  and  their 
doors  are  rarely  opened  until  after  sunset.  Then,  when 
their  inhabitants  do  issue  from  them,  it  is  to  drive  beyond 
Marly,  so  as  to  take  a  taste  of  country  air  before  they 
can  more  thoroughly  enjoy  it  in  their  provincial  homes. 
Bachelors  dine  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  at  Laurent’s  or  at 
Ledoyen’s,  leaving  their  usual  Parisian  resorts  to  exercise 
their  patience,  be  badly  served,  scream  after  mummified 
\vaiters,  or  endeavour  to  attract  their  attention  by  a 
diplomatically  resigned  attitude. 

After  dinner  they  go  to  the  Bois  ;  married  men  walk 
there  with  their  wives,  those  who  are  not  married 
lounge  about  with  ennui  written  upon  their  countenance, 
and  dowagers  give  an  airing  to  their  poodles.  The 
former  have  been  filled  with  the  greatest  delight  by  the 
new  police  regulation'  which  dispenses  with  the  hitherto 


obligatory  muzzle.  One  of  them,  an  old  marchioness 
of  the  ancien  regime,  is  persuaded  that  it  is  to  the  Com¬ 
mune  she  owes  such  an  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  King  Charles.  She  pretends  it  is  from  the  day 
that  it  became  apparent  that  madness  shows  itself  in  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous  ways  in  men  than  dogs, 
that  one  has  agreed  to  consider  it  an  injustice  to  muzzle 
the  most  sagacious  and  faithful  of  animals  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  most  insane  and  inconstant. 

There  is  one  day  of  the  week  when  the  promenade 
au  Bois  is  held  less  in  honour  than  on  all  the  others  ;  it 
is  Saturday.  Saturday  is,  be  it  known,  the  grandest 
evening  at  the  circus — which  means  that  it  is  that  on 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  seats  unless 
you  have  secured  them  beforehand.  The  why  and 
wherefore  of  this  preference  for  the  last  evening  of  the 
week  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  on  Saturday  even  the  horse  so  admirably  trained 
by  M.  Loyal  attracts  far  less  the  attention  of  spectators 
than  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  the  waistcoats,  en  caeur,  of 
the  gentlemen,  their  white  cravats,  and  the  exquisite 
gardenia  blossom  in  their  button-holes. 

At  the  hour  when  the  circus  closes  and  vanishes  into 
obscurity,  the  Jardin  Mabille  lights  up  the  whole  of 
the  Avenue  Montaigne  with  its  fantastic  lamps. 

This  Eden  of  our  demi-monde,  which  the  other 
monde  is  not  above  visiting  occasionally  incog.,  has 
added  to  its  list  of  attractions  that  of  races.  Should 
you  wonder  how  a  racecourse  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
trived  in  those  flowery  gardens,  you  will  be  conducted 
to  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery  where  the  toupie  Hollan- 
daise  erewhile  flourished,  and  then  you  will  be  initiated 
into  a  most  entertaining  game,  in  which  all  the  emotions 
of  the  turf  are  to  be  experienced  en  petit.  There  is  the 
winning-post,  the  starter’s  box,  the  weighing  inclosure, 
horses,  jockeys,  all  complete ;  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  unless,  indeed,  a  few  wooden  pick¬ 
pockets,  to  make  the  representation  quite  perfect.  This 
very  amusing  game  attracts  a  large  number  of  amateurs, 
and  obtains  so  great  a  success  that  billiards  and  all 
other  games  languish  in  the  most  complete  abandon. 

Nearly  all  our  theatres  are  closed.  The  Opera, 
however,  is  among  the  small  number  of  those  who  still 
defy  the  heat  and  ennui  of  the  dog-days  period.  M. 
Halanzier  bears  up  bravely  and  takes  up  the  works  of 
the  old  repertoire  one  after  another.  There  have  been 
some  very  interesting  debuts.  DiavoUna,  Faust,  Robert 
le  Diable,  and  Le  Trouvere  have  given  M.  Sylva  occa¬ 
sion  to  display  talents  and  a  voice  of  no  common  order. 
In  the  Huguenots  Mdlle.  Arnal  has  proved  herself 
most  charmingly  sympathetic  in  the  difficult  role  of 
Valentine. 

At  the  Comedie  Frangaise  Mdlle.  Rousseil  shows 
herself  a  veritable  tragedienne — a  rara  avis  in  these  days. 
Her  success  in  Andromaque  makes  her  rank  at  once 
among  our  very  best  artists. 
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^PHE  beautiful  Erica  Wilmoreana  here  illustrated  re- 
X  quires  pruning.  After  the  blossom  is  over,  the 
flowering  shoot  should  be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of 
its  base  to  keep  the  plants  bushy.  If  this  is  attended 
to  the  plants  will  not  require  stopping,  but  a  quantity 
of  good  shoots  will  be  produced  that  will  in  turn  give 
an  abundance  of  these  beautiful  and  useful  flowers. 

We  resume  the  subject  of  roses,  which  want  of  space 
compelled  us  to  leave  unfinished  last  month.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  we  then  took  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  ubiquity  of  the  rose  as  showing  its  importance  in 
its  natural  state.  We  then  made  some  remarks  upon 
hybridisation  as  the  means  of  obtaining  new  varieties, 
and  upon  the  different  modes  of  propagation  in  use  for 
increasing  the  same  sorts.  Of  these  modes,  which  are 
four  in  number,  we  gave  some  practical  hints  upon 
three — viz.,  taking  suckers,  cuttings,  and  budding  ;  the 
fourth,  grafting,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider.  There 
are  several  ways  of  performing  this  operation,  but  with 
the  rose  the  common  method  of  cleft  or  tongue  grafting 
appears  to  be  the  best.  By  a  clean  horizontal  cut  the 
stock  should  be  severed  at  the  required  height.  A  cleft 
must  then  be  made  in  it  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
longitudinally,  and  into  this  cleft  the  graft,  properly 
shaved  off  at  the  lower  end,  is  to  be  inserted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  barks  of  both  stock  and  graft  are 
brought  together.  When  this  is  done  the  joint  is  to  be 
tightly  bound  with  bass  or  jam,  and  the  whole  covered 
closely  with  well- worked  clay  or  grafting  wax.  Cob- 
bet’s  grafting  wax  is  such  a  nice  preparation,  as  it  may 
be  put  on  with  a  brush  without  making  the  hands  dirty 
as  in  the  use  of  clay,  that  we  think  our  readers  may  like 
to  have  the  recipe  for  it.  Take  four  parts  each  of  pitch 
and  resin,  two  parts  of  beeswax,  and  one  part  of  tallow. 
Melt  these  together  in  a  pipkin,  and  use  the  mixture 
just  warm  enough  to  work  freely  from  the  brush. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  two  operations  grafting  and  budding  in  the  case 
of  roses.  Mr.  Paul,  who  is  certainly  a  very  high  autho¬ 
rity,  appears  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
Contrasting  grafted  with  budded  roses,  he  says — “  When 
the  junction  is  perfect  they  are  quite  as  gooJ,  but  the 
scion  and  stock  do  not  always  coalesce,  owing  to  which 
more  imperfect  plants  are  raised  in  this  way  than  by 
•budding.”  Roses  in  pots  under  glass  may  be  grafted 
as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  January  or  beginning  of 
February,  but  April  is  quite  early  enough  when  the 
stocks  are  growing  in  the  open  air. 

We  come  now  to  the  different  sorts  of  roses  :  these, 
as  the  reader  is  no  doubt  aware,  are  various,  and  they 
are  also  variously  divided.  For  all  general  purposes  we 
may  consider  roses,  according  to  their  parentage,  under 
the  following  heads  : — Scotch  roses,  evergreen  and  per¬ 
petual  roses,  the  Bourbon,  the  Banksian,  the  Boursault 
rose,  Chinese  roses,  tea-scented  varieties.  Noisette  roses, 
Austrian  briers,  moss-roses,  and  the  pompon  roses. 

The  Scotch  or  Burnet  rose  is  the  parent  of  a  very 


large  family,  which  has  been  grouped  by  Mr.  Sabine 
according  to  colour,  as  double  white,  double  yellow, 
double  blush,  double  red,  double  marble,  double  two- 
coloured  roses,  and  double  dark-coloured.  These  roses, 
among  which  is  included  the  well-known  maiden’s 
blush,  are  usually  grown  as  bushes,  are  very  free 
blowers,  and  singularly  hardy.  In  Mr.  Paul’s  list  there 
are  many  useful  hybrid  varieties  under  this  head.  The 
roses  of  this  family  make  very  good  hedges.  Ever¬ 
green  roses,  of  which  R.  sempervirens  is  the  parent,  are 
mostly  employed  as  climbers.  Of  these  the  following 
are  all  good  sorts  : — Adelaide  d’Orleans,  pinkish  rose 
shaded  ;  Donna  Maria,  pure  white  ;  Felicite  Perpetue, 
creamy  white ;  Princess  Louise,  creamy  blush  -,  Ram¬ 
pant,  pure  white  ;  Spectabilis,  deep  lilac  rose.  01  the 
Ayrshire  varieties  of  climbing  roses,  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  vigorous  growth,  the  following  are 
much  admired  : — Alice  Gray,  creamy  blush  ;  Dundee 
Rambler,  white,  edged  with  pink ;  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
purewhite  ;  and  Ruga,  pale  flesh-coloured,  very  fragrant. 
William’s  climbing,  a  light  yellow,  is  also  a  good  rose. 

Hybridisation  has  done  so  much  for  perpetual  roses, 
and  they  are  now  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  trace  them  to  .any  common  origin. 
Mr.  Paul  divides  them  in  groups,  founded — l.  On  the 
Four  Seasons  rose,  a  branch  of  the  Damask  now  little 
known,  and  chiefly  valued  as  the  type  of  the  lovely 
damask  perpetuals.  2.  The  Trianons,  a  group  formed 
by  M.  Vibert,  of  Angers.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  small  clusters  in  summer,  the  leaves  gathering  in 
tufts  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  3*  Damask 
perpetuals,  chiefly  descended  from  the  old  monthly  or 
four  seasons  rose,  and  q.  Hybrid  perpetuals,  for 
which  the  public  are  indebted  to  M.  Laffay.  All  these 
are  fine  roses,  quite  hardy  and  very  sweet  scented ;  they 
thrive  well  under  common  treatment,  and  are  adapted 
for  standards  and  dwarfs — for  pot  culture  and  for 
forcings.  The  following  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden  : — La  Reine,  Madame  Laffay,  William  Jesse, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Boule  de  Neige,  Enfant  d’Ameugny, 
Jean  Brosse,  General  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Madame 
Roland,  Pitord,  Souvenir  de  Ponsard. 

Of  roses  of  the  Bourbon  stock  there  is  a  large  variety. 
“  The  kinds  of  vigorous  growth,”  says  Mr.  Paul,  “  form 
handsome  umbrageous  trees,  with  heads  as  large  as 
summer  roses  ;  they  also  look  chaste  and  elegant  trained 
on  pillars.  The  moderate  growers  are  pretty  as  dwarf 
standards.  The  dwarfs  form  striking  and  beautiful 
objects  when  grown  on  their  own  roots.  A  great 
many  are  excellent  for  pot  culture,  and  are  beautiful 
objects  in  the  forcing-house.”  Of  this  class  we  can 
recommend  the  following  : — Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  bright 
rose,  shaded,  good  form ;  Mrs.  Bousanquet,  creamy 
white,  a  profuse  bloomer ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
pale  flesh  colour,  very  large  ;  Victor  Emmanuel,  purplish 
crimson  shaded  ;  Marguerite  Bonnet,  blush  white,  large, 
double ;  Emotion,  beautiful  delicate  rose,  perfect  form. 
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The  Banksian  roses,  so  called  out  of  compliment  to 
Lady  Banks,  wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  are  of  Chinese 
origin.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  yellow,  and 
blush,  are  produced  in  small  umbels  of  from  three  to 
twelve  blossoms,  each  on  slender  peduncles  or  flower- 
stalks.  When  first  introduced  these  roses  were  treated 
as  greenhouse  plants  ;  but  they  are  found  to  be  hardy 
except  under  very  unfavourable  circumsMnces  of  situa¬ 
tion  and  climate.  They  thrive  best  in  a  rich  sandy 
loam  against  a  wall  with  a  south  or  west  aspect. 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  flower  freely,  the  knife 
should  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  all  the  young 
wood  set  in  quite  close  to  the  wall.  Strong  and  rank 
growing  shoots,  however,  must  be  cut  entirely  away. 
The  variety  which  bears  the  largest  flowers  is  Banksia 
Fortunii,  white ;  the  Boursault  rose,  which  is  so  called 
after  an  eminent  French  botanist  of  that  name,  is  very 
useful  for  pillars  and  arbours.  It  is  a  free  flowerer, 
but  the  blossoms  soon  fade.  There  are  several  varieties, 
and  all,  we  believe,  come  into  flower  early  in  the 
season. 

We  come  now  to  the  Chinese  roses,  properly  so 
called,  and  there  are  few  things  that  can  surpass  them. 
They  have  of  late  years  been  hybridised  extensively, 
especially  with  tea-scented  roses,  and  many  beautiful 
specimens  have  been  produced  ;  but  the  old-fashioned 
crimson  Chinese  is  still  a  great  favourite.  Of  the 
monthly  Chinese  roses,  the  following  are  very  beautiful 
varieties : — Archduke  Charles,  rose  changing  to  crimson ; 
Clara  Sylvain,  pure  white,  cupped,  large  and  full ; 
Chenedale,  flower  a  brilliant  crimson ;  Rubens,  blush 
lilac  and  crimson  ;  Tancredi,  light  purple ;  Madame 
Breon,  rich  rose  colour. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  admired  of  the  rose  sections 
is  that  which  embraces  the  Chinese  tea-scented  varieties. 
The  shape,  colour,  and  growth  are  all  good,  and  there 
is  a  delicacy  about  them  which  cannot  escape  observa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Paul  divides  tea-scented  roses  into  two 
classes,  the  ligneous  or  woody,  and  the  herbaceous. 
The  former  are  very  hardy,  and  make  good  standards  ; 
the  latter  require  more  delicate  treatment,  and  are 
suitable  for  the  conservatory,  and  for  training  against 
a  south  or  south-east  wall.  Our  best  rose-growers 
give  very  long  lists  under  this  section.  Some  of  the 
most  lovely  varieties  are  the  following:  —  Auguste 
Vachcr,  a  golden  salmon  ;  Bouton  d’Or,  superb  deep 
yellow  ;  Devoniensis,  creamy  white  ;  L’Enfant  Trouve, 
rich  light  yellow  Madame  Falcot,  nankeen  yellow, 
very  good ;  Madame  Margollen,  deep  citron  yellow, 
with  rosy  peach  centre ;  Reine  de  Portugal,  a  deep 
bright  golden  colour,  flowers  very  double ;  Souvenir 
de  I’Empereur  Maximilien,  reddish  carmine,  large  and 
double,  very  strong  grower. 

The  Noisette  roses,  so  called  after  M.  Philippe 
Noisette,  of  Paris,  are  hybrids  between  Rosa  Indica 
and  Rosa  Moschata.  To  this  group  belong  Solfaterre, 
bright  sulphur ;  Madame  Gustave  Bonnet,  pure  white. 


shaded  carmine ;  Marechal  Niel,  and  that  general 
favourite  but  uncertain  rose,  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many 
persons  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ffowering 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  following  treatment  will 
generally  prove  successful : — Bud  the  rose  on  Manelli 
stock  planted  in  a  very  rich  border  against  a  south 
wall.  Every  ten  days  in  summer  give  it  a  good  soaking 
with  liquid  manure,  and  as  growth  proceeds  nail  the 
shoots  close  to  the  wall,  stopping  all  of  them  for  a 
time  at  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  by  pinching  olF  the 
points.  If  the  season  is  severe,  give  protection  to  the 
plant  in  winter,  and  do  not  prune  in  spring  before 
the  end  of  March.  Severe  pruning  is  then  necessary. 

There  are  many  pretty  named  varieties  among  the 
Austrian  briers,  but  these  are  now  very  generally  blended 
with  the  group  last  mentioned. 

Moss  roses  are  very  distinct  varieties,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  very  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin.  All 
roses  of  this  sort  require  a  very  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
air  and  moisture.  The  following  are  among  the  best 
of  this  class  : — 

William  Lobb,  carmine  shaded  with  violet ;  Princesse 
Royale,  salmon  flesh,  fine  form  -,  White  Bath,  white, 
and  often  striped,  very  mossy  ;  General  Drouet,  deep 
crimson  ;  Herman  Regel,  rich  purple  crimson  ;  Salet 
Rose  Coloured,  good  autumn  bloomer. 

Pompon  Roses. — Under  this  name  is  comprised  the 
progeny  of  R.  Lauranceana — beautiful  little  plants  well 
adapted  for  bedding  purposes.  They  are  often  called 
Fairy  Roses,  and  many  a  pretty  little  rosery  is  to  be 
seen  formed  of  a  good  selection  of  them.  Sometimes 
they  are  planted  in  beds  according  to  their  colours,  and 
at  other  times  the  varieties  are  mixed.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  looks  best ;  but  we  think  we  give  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  latter  mode  of  arrangement.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  a  rosery  of 
this  sort,  we  give  the  following  list  according  to 
colour : — 

Clementine  Duval,  General  Merlin,  Psyche,  rose- 
coloured  ;  Coquette  de  Montgomery,  cherry-coloured  ; 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  pure  white  -,  Nemesis,  Jenny,  crim¬ 
son  ;  Pactolus,  bright  yellow. 

Our  monthly  calendar  must  be  short.  We  have  only 
space  left  to  remind  our  readers  that  while  enjoying  their 
gardens  in  their  present  perfection,  they  must  not  for¬ 
get  to  prepare  for  another  year.  Cuttings  must  be  taken 
for  all  bedding  plants  as  they  can  be  spared.  Autumn 
and  winter  greens  must  be  planted  out,  and  turnips  may 
still  be  sown  on  ground  cleared  of  potatoes.  Celery- 
must  receive  attention,  and  be  well  soaked  with  water 
if  the  weather  is  dry.  To  have  good  celery  the  plant 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  growing  state.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  sow  onion  seed  for  spring 
use.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  moist  weather  to 
prick  out  offsets  of  strawberries,  so  as  to  form  new 
beds.  In  the  fruit  garden,  as  last  month,  protection  of 
ripening  crops  is  of  the  first  importance. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  fine  theatre  in  Covent-garden  known,  par 
exa’llence,  as  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  the  curtain 
has  fallen  on  opera  till  next  year.  The  resume  of  the 
season  comprises  most  of  the  old  familiar  favourites, 
their  popularity  still  undimmed  by  frequent  repetition. 
Two  novelties  alone  varied  the  time-honoured  repertoire 
— Gelmina,  the  composition  of  Prince  Poniatowski ;  but 
although  all  that  the  talent  of  its  illustrators  could  effect 
was  put  forth  in  its  service,  it  fell  almost  lifeless  ;  a 
trashy  libretto,  and  music  which,  if  pleasing  in  parts,  is 
strikingly  unoriginal,  being  its  distinguishing  features. 
More  fortunate  was  //  Guarauy,  the  work  of  a  very 
young  Brazilian  composer,  and  which,  sensational  as 
regards  its  story,  catching  if  also  unoriginal  in  its  melo¬ 
dies,  still  bids  fair  to  enjoy  some  amount  of  vitality.  It 
was  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre  ever 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  and  correctness  of  its 
mise-eu-scetie  and  accessories,  and  had  for  ks  principal 
exponents  those  talented  and  painstaking  artistes,  Mdlle. 
Sessi,  Messrs.  Faure,  Nicolini,  and  Cotogni.  Madame 
Pauline  Lucca  has  greatly  added  to  her  fame  by  her  im¬ 
personations  of  this  season.  She  has  taken  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  New  World,  where  fresh  triumphs  most 
certainly  await  her,  for,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  excepted, 
Madame  Pauline  is  unquestionably  the  finest  lyric  artiste 
of  which  the  operatic  stage  can  at  present  boast. 
Madame  Patti  appeared  as  Valentina  in  Meyerbeer’s 
grand  opera  of  Les  Huguenots,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
benefit,  and  it  being  her  second  appearance  in  that  cha¬ 
racter,  but  we  cannot  consider  it  an  impersonation  suited 
to  her  style.  Mdlle.  Albani,  the  young  Canadian  prima 
donna,  made  a  very  successful  debut  as  Amina  in  La 
Sonnamhula,  and  strengthened  her  claims  to  public  favour 
by  her  subsequent  performances  of  the  parts  of  Gilda, 
Marta,  and  Linda.  Mdlle.  Smeroschi  appeared,  quite  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  as  the  heroine  of  Donizetti’a 
sprightly  opera,  U  Eli  sir  d'Amore,  and  was  favourably 
received.  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  has  sounded  loudly  the 
note  of  preparation  for  the  reopening  of  this  noble  theatre 
for  the  winter  season  under  his  direction  as  early  as  the 
third  week  in  August,  with  a  grand  spectacular  drama 
entitled  Bahil  and  Beijoo. 

The  Opera  Company  located  at  Drury  Lane  con¬ 
tinues  a  week  later  than  does  its  rival.  A  quasi-novelty 
announced  towards  the  close  of  the  season  was  Auber’s 
sparkling  and  essentially  French  comic  opera,  Les  Dia- 
mans  de  la  Couronne,  produced  under  the  Italianised 
title  of  La  Caterina. 

At  the  Princess’s  Mr.  Fechter  has  been  playing  a 
short  engagement,  and  appeared  as  Hamlet,  Ruy  Bias, 
and  the  twin  brothers,  Louis  and  Fabian  dei  Franchi. 

The  Haymarket  closed  with  Mr.  Buckstone’s  benefit. 
Stirling  Coyne’s  admirable  comedietta  of  Presented  at 
Court  was  revived  with  the  popular  benejiciaire  in  his 
dual  and  original  impersonation  of  the  country  squire, 
Geoffrey  Wedderburn,  and  Lady  Trumpington  ;  and 
a  new  petite  comedie  was  produced  by  an  author 


hitherto  unknown,  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy,  entitled  A 
Little  Change,  which  met  with  complete  and  deserved 
success.  The  company  migrates  to  the  provinces  for 
the  next  three  months. 

The  Lyceum  management  has  another  great  dramatic 
success  to  record  in  the  production  of  a  version  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wills  of  the  great  classic  Greek  tragedy  of. 
Medea,  with  Miss  Bateman  as  its  heroine — an  arduous 
task,  bur  one  which  the  talented  actress  has  achieved 
beyond  doubt.  The  piece,  as  admitted  by  its  adapter, 
is  partly  original  as  regards  dialogue,  and  partly  taken 
from  the  drama  written  by  the  French  author,  M.  Le- 
gouve,  for  Mdlle.  Rachel,  but  which  that  gifted  trage¬ 
dienne  declined  to  accept. 

The  Adelphi  closed  its  portals  somewhat  prematurely 
the  second  week  in  July.  Mr.  Cheltnam’s  extravaganza 
of  Leatherlungos  the  Great  was  a  comparative  failure. 

At  the  Queen’s  Mr.  Freund’s  drama  of  The  Under¬ 
graduate  was  withdrawn  after  a  short  career  that  could 
not  be  pronounced  a  successful  one.  The  scenes  of 
university  life  were,  strange  to  say,  considerably  over¬ 
drawn.  It  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  drama, 
adapted  from  the  French,  of  Narcisse,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bandmann  in  their  original  characters.  The  latest 
novelty  here  is  a  new  and  original  drama  by  the  same 
talented  author,  entitled  Dead  or  Alive. 

At  the  Gaiety  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boucicault  in  their  fiivourite  and  well-known  charac¬ 
ters  has  been  productive  of  excellent  business.  Col- 
man’s  once-popular  comedy  of  John  Bull  was  revived 
for  a  few  nights;  and  a  new  drama,  entitled  Daddy 
O'Do^vd,  is  announced  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Boucicault. 

At  the  Vaudeville,  where  London  Assurance  had  a 
brilliantly-successful  run  of  over  a  hundred  and  sixty 
nights,  benefits  have  been  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
popular  favourite,  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  taking  the  lead 
with  the  Shakspearean  comedy  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
in  which  he  gave  an  admirable  impersonation  of  the 
pretended  woman-hater,  Benedict,  the  part  of  Beatrice 
being  enacted  with  much  grace  and  vivacity  by  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish,  engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  little 
part  of  Balthazar  was  undertaken  by  the  young  tenor 
singer,  Mr.  Frederick  Graham,  who  sang  with  much 
expression  the  song  appropriate  to  the  play,  so  gene¬ 
rally  omitted,  “  Sigh  no  more,  ladies.”  For  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  lessees,  Messrs.  James  and  Thorne,  which 
lasted  two  evenings,  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  School for 
Scandal  was  excellently  put  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  W. 
Farren  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  in  which  his  late  father  was  so  celebrated. 
Lord  Lytton’s  comedy  of  Money  is  still  announced. 

At  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  the  engagement  of  Madlle. 
Schneider  did  not  prove  so  attractive  as  was  anticipated. 
After  a  few  performances  of  La  Grande  Duchesse  and 
La  Perichole,  Madame  Celine  Chaumont  was  re-engaged, 
and  appeared  in  La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde.  M.  Raphael 
Felix,  manager  of  the  French  company  performing  at 
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this  theatre,  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  forty-six.  He  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  celebrated  French  actress,  Rachel  Felix, 
known  as  Madlle.  Rachel. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre  Byron’s  comedy  The  Old  Story 
was  revived  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  who 
took  a  temporary  leave  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  in 
his  celebrated  character  of  Paul  Pry.  His  absence  will 
be  terribly  felt  at  the  gay  little  theatre,  where  he  is  so 
gfreat  and  deserved  a  favourite.  The  clever  and  versatile 
comedian  is  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  short  visit 
to  his  friends  in  America. 

The  concert  season  may  be  almost  said  to  be  over. 
The  Floral  Hall  concerts,  supported  by  the  eminent 
artistes  from  the  neighbouring  theatre,  were  among  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  musical  season  of  I872, 
and  came  to  a  brilliant  termination  with  a  grand  con¬ 
cert  given  in  the  opera  house  on  an  ofF-night,  at  which, 
besides  the  usual  array  of  talent,  the  celebrated  choir 
of  the  Societe  des  Artisans  Reunis  de  Beige  assisted. 

The  Albert  Hall  opera  concerts  have  been  supported 
by  the  troupe  still  distinguished  as  “  Her  Majesty’s”  on 


the  fashionable  Saturday  afternoons,  while  on  other 
days  popular  concerts  under  the  well-known  and 
esteemed  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  and  with 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  as  leading  vocalist,  have  agreeably  al¬ 
ternated  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society’s  series  of 
oratorios,  conducted  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  and  with 
the  people’s  concerts  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Land,  and  at  a  price  so  extravagantly  low — if  the  seem¬ 
ing  paradox  may  be  allowed — as  to  place  them  within 
the  means  of  everybody. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  “  Operas  in  English”  have  been 
resumed  for  what  may  be  called  the  after-season. 
Auber’s  Crmvn  Diamonds,  Italianised  at  Drury  Lane,  has 
been  produced  in  an  English  garb  at  Sydenham,  and  in 
a  style  to  reflect  no  discredit  by  comparison. 

The  Philharmonic  Society’s  concerts  have  concluded 
their  sixtieth  season.  One  leading  feature  of  the  last 
performance  was  the  production  of  a  work  by  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  entitled  “  An  Orchestral  Prelude  to  the 
Music  of  Sophocles’  Ajax,"  which  was  so  good  in  quality 
and  so  brief  in  quantity  as  to  leave  the  hearers,  like 
Oliver,  wanting  more. 


THE  ART  OF  WORKING  IN  HAIR. 

THE  TOMB  AND  WILLOW  TREE  word  or  two,  howcver,  by  way  of  resume  may  be 


'IT  EQUIRE  a  slight  knowledge  of  drawing.  Having 
XV  selected  a  tablet  of  the  suitable  size,  and  placed  it 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  manner  already  directed,  you 
begin  by  drawing  upon  this  tablet  the  outline  of  the 
tomb.  Now  you  can  lay  aside  your  drawing  pencil  for  the 
present.  Next  take  a  small  portion  of  the  cleansed  hair, 
pass  it  through  the  solution  of  gum,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
tablet  beside  the  drawing  on  the  tomb.  This  is  to  form 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  We  have  next  to  make  the  boughs. 
.This  is  done  by  means  of  the  knife,  with  the  point  of  which 
several  single  hairs  are  to  be  gently  moved  out  into  their 
places.  Our  next  process  is  to  form  the  willow  leaves. 
To  do  this  take  a  small  portion  of  the  cleansed  hair, 
having  first  drawn  it  through  the  solution  of  gum,  and, 
•with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  a  number  of  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  hair.  Having  secured  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
these  tiny  pieces  of  hair,  take  the  camel-hair  pencil  and 
distribute  them  along  the  boughs.  To  form  the  foliage, 
take  another  small  portion  of  the  cleansed  hair,  draw  it 
through  the  gum,  cut  it  off  into  short  lengths  or  sprays, 
and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  have  been  prepared, 
fix  them,  by  means  of  the  camel-hair  pencil,  at  the  root 
of  the  willow  tree.  To  the  left  you  will  arrange  four 
small  trees.  These  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
foliage,  with  finely-cut  hair.  The  grass  may  be  done 
with  cut  hair  in  the  same  way,  but  if  done  with  the 
pencil,  and  ink  or  colour,  it  will  give,  if  anything,  a 
greater  lightness  and  finish  to  the  work. 

THE  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS. 

In  this  may  be  observed  an  application  of  the  plaits 
and  flowers  already  described  at  so  much  length.  A 


found  useful.  The  tablet  is,  as  usual,  to  be  fixed  on  a 
sheet  of  the  hair-covered  skin,  cut  it  into  writing  paper. 
Then  the  foot  of  the  basket  is  made  by  means  of  the 
plait  already  described.  The  foot  of  the  basket  disposed 
of,  the  body,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  is  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  only  with  plaits  of  a  smaller 
pattern.  The  flowers  placed  within  the  basket  are  only 
our  old  friends  the  roses  and  forget-me-nots,  already 
described.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  say  concerning 
them  is,  that  to  secure  variety  it  will  be  well  to  have  the 
flowers  of  different  sizes.  The  leaves  are  of  course  the 
same  as  we  have  worked  with  already.  It  is  also  telling 
an  old  story  when  we  say  that  the  sprays  may  be  made 
either  of  hair  gummed  on,  or  painted  with  Indian  ink, 
or  paint,  care  being  taken  to  match  the  colour  of  the 
hair. 

THE  STAR  DESIGN. 

This,  which  we  commend  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty, 
is  only  another  application  of  the  gold-beaters’  skin  pre¬ 
paration.  Take  diamond  shapes,  and  set  them  round, 
so  as  to  form  a  circle.  Then  place  over  these,  and  more 
towards  the  centre,  .in  inner  circle  of  half-diamonds.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  have  the  star  formed  of  hair  of  different 
colours,  and  we  scarcely  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  this, 
for  we  may  safely  assume  that  if  Bessie  should  happen  to 
be  a  golden-haired  beauty,  Edwyn’s  hair  will  be  of  a 
darkish  hue.  For  the  centre  piece  get  a  disc  of  ivory 
or  opal  glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  ends  of  the 
inner  diamonds.  'Fhen  fix  it  in  the  centre  with  strong 
gum,  and  having  so  fixed  it,  write  thereon  whatever 
imagination  or  affection  may  dictate,  or  leave  it  blank. 
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Leaving  Edwyn  and  Bessie  united  and  happy,  we  pass 
to  another  pretty  device. 

THE  WHEATSHEAF. 

To  form  this  you  will  first  have  to  take  some  hair, 
form  it  into  cords,  draw  it  through  gum,  and  place  these 
cords  together,  letting  them  come  a  little  thick  towards 
the  centre,  so  as  to  give  a  raised  appearance.  This  will 
form  the  stalks  or  straws.  The  ears  of  barley  may  be 
formed  either  of  twisted  gold  thread  or  hair.  The 
binding  is  formed  like  the  stalks  of  gummed  hair,  the 
twist  or  tie  being  made  of  pieces  of  gummed  hair,  laid 
over  the  binding,  two  or  three  other  pieces  forming  the 
ends  of  the  tie.  The  foliage  or  grass  may,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  be  either  painted  on  the  tablet  or  made  with 
finely-cut  hair. 

THE  HEARTSEASE, 

This  elegant  device  is  made  like  the  forget-me-not, 
with  hair  prepared  on  gold-beaters’  skin,  cut  into  the 
required  shape,  and  gummed  on  to  a  piece  of  paper,  pre¬ 
pared  as  already  described,  with  the  stalk  and  leaves 
added.  We  would  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
form  of  the  pansy.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  flower 
is  formed  of  five  leaves,  and  that  the  two  leaves  behind 
are  intended  to  be  formed  of  hair  darker  in  shade  than 
that  of  those  in  the  front.  The  leaves  can  be  tinted  with 
Indian  ink  or  any  other  colour  to  add  to  the  eflect. 

THE  ASTER. 

The  aster  is  formed  of  two  rows  of  leaves  of  different 
colours,  the  lighter  ones  being  placed  behind,  and  tinted. 
The  stem  and  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  sprays  are  then 
added. 

THE  ROSE 

Needs  but  little  in  the  way  of  observation,  as  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  it  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
forget-me-nots  and  roses  already  described.  The 
rose  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated,  but  if  the  directions  already  given  are  followed,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  can  be  produced  with  comparative 
ease.  We  would  here  hint  that  the  leaves  had  better  be 
made  into  sections  and  shapes  similar  to  half-ovals,  and 
cut  to  pattern  before  being  placed  on  the  device. 

THE  WILD  FLOWER. 

The  centre  of  the  flower  is  formed  in  sections,  whilst 
the  two  outside  flowers  are  made  with  hair  prepared  on 
gold-beaters’  skin,  in  the  manner  already  described,  cut 
into  the  required  shape  and  size,  and  laid  flat  upon  the 
device. 

The  cup  is  formed  of  finely-cut  hair,  and  the  leaves 
and  sprays  are  added  last. 

THE  CURLS 

Consist  of  three  curls  finished  off*  with  a  hair  tie  and  one 


pearl.  We  have  only  to  add  that  if  hair  of  different  hues 
be  used,  it  will  add  very  considerably  to  the  effect. 

A  word  or  two  upon  hair  devices,  and  we  shall  have 
finished  what  has  been  to  us  a  pleasant  task.  The  de¬ 
signs  and  patterns  we  have  dwelt  upon  offer  to  the  young 
artist  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  gentle  art  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  teach.  Still,  however,  we 
by  no  means  suggest  that  attention  should  be  solely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  designs  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  artist  may  elaborate  them,  that  she  may  produce 
combinations  of  the  various  patterns,  or,  led  by  ambition 
into  untrodden  paths,  she  may,  guided  by  her  own  good 
taste,  produce  designs  entirely  new. 

The  selection  of  the  hair  with  which  the  designs  are 
to  be  worked  out  requires  a  hint  or  two.  Of  course, 
fineness,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  length,  are,  though 
not  absolutely  essential,  very  desirable,  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  if  choice  were  unfettered,  the  hair  of 
children  would  be  found  more  easily  worked  than  that 
of  grown  persons.  We  are,  however,  not  insensible  to 
a  difficulty  here,  and  we  know  that  in  the  selection  of 
hair  tenderer  feelings  than  mere  suitableness  will  force 
themselves  upon  the  amateur  artist  in  hair.  Well,  as 
there  is  no  resisting  these  influences,  neither  would  we 
desire  to  be  thought  willing  to  resist  them,  we  must  only 
meet  them,  and  it  after  all  becomes  only  a  question  of 
design.  If  the  hair  be  too  short  for  one  of  the  large 
designs,  affection  may  still  have  its  sway  by  falling  back 
upon  a  smaller  pattern.  Another  word,  and  we  pass 
on.  The  hair  taken  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  will,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  found  most  suitable. 

A  hint  or  two  about  the  mounting  of  the  designs  may 
not  come  amiss.  They  are  usually  to  be  found  mounted 
in  the  black  enamelled  gold  used  for  mourning.  We 
suggest  that  plain  or  burnished  gold  should  be  tried 
instead  ;  and  we  will  even  go  further,  and  recom*mend 
that,  at  all  events  in  their  earlier  efforts,  and  with  the 
larger  designs,  our  artists  should  dispense  with  any 
mounting  in  jewellery  at  all,  but  place  the  work  in  an 
ordinary  frame,  where  it  will  be  found  to  look  exceed- 
ingly  graceful  .and  pretty. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  bid  our  fair  readers 
adieu.  We  hope  that  in  saying  what  we  had  to  say  we 
have  not  wearied  them.  If  the  lines  we  have  written, 
or  the  art  we  have  attempted  to  teach,  have  served  either 
to  while  away  a  long  winter  evening,  or  to  preserve  a 
memento  of  friendships  cemented  in  youth,  and  which 
the  rough  work  of  the  world  has  not  broken,  or  to  carry 
the  mind  back  to  auburn  tresses,  or  black  curly  locks, 
that  Death  has  long  claimed  for  his  own,  we  shall  not 
have  worked  in  vain. 

Note. — For  terms  for  a  series  of  private  lessons  in 
this  new  and  beautiful  art,  apply  by  letter  to  A.  Speight, 
artist,  20,  Spencer-street,  Goswell-road  ;  or  the  Soho 
Bazaar,  Oxford-street. 
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iMtig  Ago.  Ballad.  Words  by  J.  P.  Douglas.  Music  by  M.  W. 
Balfc,  composer  of  the  Bohemian  Oirl.  (Publisbed  by  Weippert  and 
Co.,  i66,  Regent-street,  W.)— From  the  title-page  of  this  song  wo 
were  led  to  expect  a  great  treat,  but  on  playing  the  song  through  wo 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  music  is  not  worthy  of  the 
composer  of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  altliough  it  has  no  special  faults  to 
call  forth  our  condemnation.  The  words  are  fairly  written. 

Thy  Will  he  Done.  A  prayer  for  mezzo-soprano.  The  words  by 
Charlotte  Elliott.  The  music  by  Charles  Gounod.  (Published  by 
Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-plaoe,  Regent-street,  W.) — The  words  of 
this  prayer  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  the  music  of  M.  Gounod 
is  full  of  rich  harmony  well  suited  in  the  setting.  Accompanied  by 
the  harmonium  instead  of  the  piano  this  prayer  would  prove  doubly 
attractive. 

Little  Celadine.  Vocal  duet.  Words  by  William  Wordsworth. 
Music  by  Charles  Gounod.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll- 
place,  ^gent-street,  W.) — This  duet  is  very  simple  and  admirably 
adapted  for  young  singers.  It  is  set  for  soprano  and  contralto,  and  is 
unpretending  in  its  character,  its  simplicity  being  its  greatest  charm. 

Sweet  and  Low.  (“  Wind  of  the  Western  Sea.”)  Cradle  song. 
Words  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Music  by  Macironc.  (Published  by  II. 
D’ Alcorn,  351,  Oxford-street,  W.)— The  beautiful  words  of  our  Poet 
Laureate  are  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  the  music  is  so 
good  as  to  warrant  our  saying  that  it  will  only  need  to  bo  known  to 
be  as  popular  as  the  words. 

I  Wish  Mama  was  Here.  Ballad.  Words  and  music  by  Samuel 
Bagnall.  (Published  by  H.  U’ Alcorn,  351,  Oxford-street,  W.) — The 
words  of  this  song  are  very  touching  in  their  sadness,  and  beautiful 
in  their  simplicity.  The  music  is  not  by  any  means  original,  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance  to  “  A  Starry  Night  for  a  Ramble”  and 
several  other  well-known  airs,  but  at  the  same  time  is  so  pretty  that 
it  deserves  popularity.  The  cynical  will  object  to  the  title,  “  I  Wish 
Mama  teas  Here,”  not  being  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
grammar,  but  on  reference  to  the  song  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
only  a  little  boy  who  utters  those  words,  and  on  this  account  the 
mistake  will  be  pardoned. 

You  Cannot  Live  on  Kisses.  Song.  Words  by  Gayton  Payne. 
Music  by  Edward  Southwell.  (Published  by  II.  D’ Alcorn,  351, 
Oxford-street,  W.) — This  is  an  ably-written  motto  song,  in  which  a 
young  man  on  asking  for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love  from  her  father 
is  met  by  the  answer,  “You  cannot  live  on  kisses.”  This  idea  is 
carried  out  in  three  well-written  verses,  and  is  set  to  a  pleasing  air. 

Think  of  Me  Kindly.  Song.  Words  and  Music  by  J.  S.  Mitchell. 
(Published  by  H.  D’ Alcorn,  351,  Oxford-street,  W.) — The  words  of 
this  song  are  poetical,  and  wedded  to  a  plaintive  air.  “  Think  of  Me 
Kindly”  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ballad  music,  and  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  drawing-room  repertoire. 

Who’ll  Buy  my  Violets  ?  Song  of  the  French  flower-girl.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  D’ Alcorn,  351,  Oxford-street,  W.) — This  song  is  by  no 
means  new,  but  wo  feel  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  all  the  same 
for  recommending  tliosc  ladies  who  have  not  yet  possessed  themselves 
of  a  copy  to  do  so.  It  is  cheerful  in  style,  and  is  perfectly  bewitching. 
It  may  be  with  strict  propriety  sung  in  any  drawing-room,  and  contains 
some  good  sentiment. 

The  Gazelle.  Pianoforte  pieces.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co ,  4,  Argyll -place.  Regent-street.)— This  is  one  of 
a  series  of  pieces  to  which  wo  last  month  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  “  The  Gazelle”  is  exceedingly  good  as  an  original  compo¬ 
sition,  and  is  particularly  suitable  for  a  student  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  ago.  Mr.  Goddard  deserves  the  best  thanks  alike  of 
pianoforte  teachers  and  pupils,  and  every  school  should  introduce  this 
series  of  pieces  to  the  pupils. 

Fancy  Free.  Song.  WordsbyC.  Tasca;  music  composed  expressly 
for,  and  sung  by.  Mademoiselle  Liebhart,  by  Alfred  Plumpton. 
(Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street,  W.)  Sixth 
Edition.  This  song  is  totally  different  in  style  from  any  of  Mr. 
PInmpton’s  other  compositions  which  have  come  under  our  notice, 
and  has  a  much  more  cheerful  tendency ;  and  to  those  who  do  admire 
a  piciuant  charm  in  lieu  of  sadness,  we  decidedly  recommend  Fancy 
Free. 


Cherry  Ripe.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  W.)  —This  is  a 
highly  meritorious  though  simple  arrangement  of  the  evergreen 
Cherry  Ripe.  There  is  very  evident  proof  of  Mr.  Goddard’s  great 
talent  and  adaptability  in  arranging  pieces  that  are  within  the  range 
of  study  for  young  students. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Joseph  Goddard. 
(Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  ^gent-street,  W.) — 
This  is  an  arrangement  of  which  there  are  many  already  published, 
but  wo  do  not  think  there  is  any  striking  feature  in  it.  To  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  a  complete  sot  of  easy  studies  it  may,  however,  be 
safely  recommended. 

Ivy.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Charles  Gounod.  Dedicated  to  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place, 
Regent-street,  W.) — This  is  a  strikingly  original,  showy  piece,  not  too 
difficult  for  amateurs  of  ordinary  ability,  although  the  fact  of  it 
having  been  played  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  may  cause  our 
readers  to  doubt  it. 

L’Eclat.  Galop.  By  E.  Ronville.  (Published  by  Weippert  and 
Co.,  z66,  Regent-street,  W.) — M.  Ronville  has  written  a  galop  hero 
which  will  doubtless  in  the  season  be  often  heard  and  danced  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  To  talk  of  dancing  this  hot  weather  makes 
one  feel  even  warmer,  but  we  feel  sure  that  those  who  order  L’Eclat 
galop  will  thank  us  for  recommending  it. 

The  Author’s  Manuscript  Musical  Journal.  (Published  by  C. 
Potter,  440,  Kingsland-road,  E.) — No.  I.,  “  Britannia,”  new  national 
song,  by  Edward  Johnson.  That  this  should  have  emanated  from  a 
printing-office  is  certainly  a  source  of  surprise ;  the  cover  appals  us 
The  harmony  is  exceedingly  good,  but  the  air  is  certainly  very  much 
like  the  Men  of  Harlech,  but  will  more  than  pass  muster  as  a  part- 
song  for  schools,  as  it  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Song.  Words  by  Mrs.  Willard. 
Music  by  John  Joseph  Steer.  The  accompaniments  by  James  Bigg^. 
(Published  by  Brewer  and  Co.,  23,  Bishopsgate-street-within,  E.C.) — 
To  words  which  are  well  known  to  perhaps  all  of  our  readers  Mr. 
Steer  has  composed  some  beautiful  music,  which  is  quite  dramatic  in 
effect,  and  for  which  he  deserves  unqualified  praise.  Mr.  Biggs  may 
also  be  congratulated  on  his  accompaniments,  which  arc  characteristic. 

Bells  on  the  Water.  Ballad.  Words  by  F.  Morton.  Music  by 
R.  Guylott.  (Published  by  H.  White  and  Son,  337,  Oxford-street.) — 
The  words  are  but  little  recommendation  to  this  song,  for  Mr.  Morton, 
amongst  other  absurdities,  talks  of  “  the  bell  that’s  pealing,  dying 
and  soft.” 

Vanda.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Madlle.  Sophia  Flora  Ileilbron. 
(Published  by  II.  White  and  Son,  337,  Oxford-street.)— This  is  a 
capitally-written  piece,  and  os  an  exercise  is  about  the  very  best  that 
has  as  yet  come  under  our  notice.  Miss  Ileilbron  as  a  talented 
pianisto  is  certainly  second  to  none,  taking  into  consideration  her 
extreme  youth,  and  os  a  composer  she  certainly  exhibits  talent  far  in 
excess  of  many  of  a  more  mature  age. 

0  my  Lost  Love  {When  Sparrows  Build).  Song.  By  Jean  In- 
gelow ;  music  by  Alfred  Plumpton.  Eighth  Edition.  (Published  by 
Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street,  W.)  In  the  key  of  D  for  con¬ 
tralto  or  baritone,  and  in  F  for  soprano  or  tenor.  These  well-known 
words  by  Joan  Ingelow  are  done  full  justice  to  by  Mr.  Plumpton  in 
setting  them  to  music,  although,  perhax>3,  in  this  cose  the  air  is  not 
quite  original. 

Only  to  Know.  Song.  Words  by  Rea ;  music  by  Alfred  Plumpton. 
(Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  26C,  Regent-street,  W.)  Although 
the  quality  of  the  music  as  a  rule  decides  the  success  of  a  song,  still 
to  find  good  words  is  a  desideratum,  and  it  is  nut  often  that  wo  meet 
with  words  to  which  no  exception  can  be  hold.  This,  however,  is  on 
instance  wherein  wo  may  with  safety  say  as  poetry  the  lines  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  harmony  between  words  and  music  is  also  extremely 
good. 

Silver  Herring.  Song.  Words  and  music  by  Samuel  Bagnall. 
(Published  by  H.  D'Alcom,  351,  Oxford-street,  W.) — There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  about  this  song,  which,  if  sung  with  duo  regard  to  the  archness 
of  the  words  so  admirably  sot  by  the  com<)oscr,  would  produce  an 
admirable  effect. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  snbject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishivoman’ 8  Excluinge.)  London,  E.C. 

1400.  A  SMALL  number  of  Lillies  having  formed  a  committee  for  the 
sales  and  exchanges  of  dross,  laces,  jewellery,  sealskin  jackets,  and 
other  furs,  are  able  to  offer  some  rather  exceptional  bargains.  For 
further  particulars  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  “  K.  K.,”  Post-office,  26, 
Oxford-street,  W.  No  post-cards. 

1401.  An  Invalid  would  bo  grateful  for  orders  for  much -admired 
infants’  boots,  of  a  new  pattern,  and  not  liable  to  shrink  in  washing ; 
white  and  scarlet,  or  any  colour  preferred.  Price  is.  9d.  per  pair. 
Address  (in  first  instance),  E.  M.,  17,  Uigh-street,  Barnstaple,  Devon. 

140*.  PaErrr  raised  point  butterfiios,  sprays,  from  is. ;  pointed 
tatted  collars,  is.  Patterns  sent.  Address,  E.  T.  B.,  Past-office, 
Teignmouth,  Devon. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whoso  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  Ull  kinds-^xcepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  op  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


OcTAVi.v  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  inform 
her  in  the  next  numlier  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  young  lady,  after 
receiving  an  invitation  to  a  dance  and  refusing  it,  to  call  on  those  who 
invited  her  after  it  has  taken  place.  [Yes,  always.]  Octavia  has 
always  called  after  she  has  been  to  a  ball,  but  would  bo  glad  to  know 
if  she  must  do  the  same  when  she  refuses. 

PRErrt  Boots  writes — “  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  your  Magazine 
for  the  hint  of  wearing  broad  sandals  to  my  slippers,  and  also  haviug 
them  twice  round  my  ankle,  and  the  longer  I  wear  them  the  more  I 
like  them.  I  could  hardly  have  believed  tho  difference  it  makes  in 
the  appearance  of  one’s  feet.  Let  any  lady  put  a  slipper  with  the  old 
ordinary  narrow  elastic  once  round  the  ankle  on  one  foot,  and  tho 
broad  twice  round  on  the  other,  and  I  think  she  will  never  again  adopt 
tho  former.  May  I  try  to  describe  a  kind  of  sliiiper  I  very  often 
wear,  that  I  am  very  fond  of,  and  is,  I  think,  uncommon  ?  It  is  made 
of  thin,  delicate  kid,  either  black  or  bronze,  and  across  the  front  part, 
at  intervals  of  about  half-an-inch,  are  strips  of  satin  ribbon  stitched 
with  white  silk.  I  generally  have  black  kid  done  with  black  or  violet 
ribbon,  and  bronze  kid  with  blue.  Tho  slipper  is  cut  low  in  front, 
has  a  small  flat  bow,  rather  pointed  toe,  nice  little  heels,  not  too  high, 
thi  thinnest  possible  solos,  broad  san  lals,  and  I  think  altogether  it  is 
the  prettiest  kind  I  have  soon  lately.  I  don’t  quite  agree  with  some 
of  your  correspondents  as  to  tho  advisability  of  always  we.ariiig 
slippers  indoors.  I  frequently  wear  various  kinds  of  light  boots  in 
tho  house ;  for  instance,  satin  boots  to  match  tho  dress  with  bronze 
kid  toocap,  bars  of  tho  same  on  tho  front,  to  button  with  gilt  buttons, 
is  a  favourite  boot  of  mine  and  looks  stylish.  I  am  always  measured 
for  my  boots  and  slippers,  and  should  strongly  advise  all  your  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  particuLar  about  their  foot-gear  to  do  the  same ; 
tlioy  will  find  it  iiuite  worth  tho  extra  charge,  and  notwithstanding 
tlio  opinion  of  A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance,  I  think  guinea 
slippers  cheaper  than  7s.  fid.  ones,  and  silk  stockings  preferable  to 
other  materials ;  they  fit  closer,  make  one’s  foot  liwk  smaller,  are  must 
oorafortable  to  wear,  and  last  longer.  I  find  it  a  capital  plan  to  keep 
both  blots  and  slippers  on  boot-trees,  and  my  maid  puts  the  trees 
into  them  as  soon  as  she  lias  taken  the  eftanssHre  from  my  feet ;  this 
keeps  them  in  good  shape.  Although  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  country,  I  get  all  my  bsots  from  London,  as  I  find  countrymen 
make  them  so  clumsy.  For  outdoor  wear  I  think  hardly  anything 
looks  neater  and  more  ladylike  than  a  plain  glaci-  black  or  bronze  kid 
boot  to  button,  coming  rather  high  up  tho  log,  nice  thin  soles,  and  a 


moderately  high  heel.  To  bo  really  always  well  shod,  boots  and 
slippers  should  be  discarded  just  before  they  begin  to  look  shabby.  I 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  broad  eListic  at  Catt’s, 
Sloane-strect,  and  should  bo  afraid  of  Judson’s  dye  coming  off  on  to 
one’s  stockings  and  hands.  What  is  the  croquet  slipper  mentioned  in 
one  of  your  late  numbers,  and  will  Silkworm  or  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  if  they  have  found  elastic-side  boots  more  apt  to  produce 
corns  than  any  other  kind  ?  I  have  heard  that  they  are  liable  to  hinder 
the  circulation,  and  hence  bring  on  corns.  I  like  tho  look  of  elastic- 
side  boots,  and  they  are  so  quickly  put  on  and  off  without  a  maid. 
Why  is  it  that  an  Englishwoman  generally  tucks  her  feet  away,  as  if 
she  were  ashamed  that  any  one  should  see  them  ?  A  Frenchwoman, 
on  tho  contrary,  invariably  shows  hers,  either  walking,  sitting,  stand¬ 
ing,  or  in  whatever  position  she  may  happen  to  be.  It  is  not,  I  believe, 
that  tho  latter  has  really  better  shaped  and  prettier  feet  than  the 
former,  but  that  she  is  always  better  shod.” 

Mizpah.  Yes.  There  is  one  little  poem  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  which 
we  can  never  read  without  pain  ;  there  are  two  in  fact :  “  Growing 
Old”  and  “  Youth’s  Agitations.”  We  should  not  construe  all  that  a 
poet  says  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  but  we  challenge  any  one  to  read  the 
poems  wo  have  mentioned  and  not  fall  under  tho  impression  that  tho 
poet  has  there  placed  on  record  his  own  strong,  instinctive  shrinking 
from  tho  thought  of  old  age.  One  cannot,  therefore,  help  asking 
whether  a  philosophy  that  raises  a  man  above  tho  fear  of  death,  but 
fills  him  with  gloomy  apprehensions  and  nervous  shrinkings  at  tho 
thought  of  life’s  decline,  is  anything  to  boast  of  after  all.  Fear  is 
bondage,  no  matter  what  its  object  may  be ;  and  to  escape  one  bondage 
only  to  run  into  another  and  loss  rational  one,  is  certainly  no  great 
gain.  And  yet  “  Growing  Old”  with  all  its  morbid  feeling  is  a  poem 
of  great  beauty  and  force,  and  we  quote  it,  both  on  that  account  and 
also  us  showing  into  what  very  low  spirits  Mr.  Arnold's  generally 
cheerful  muse  sometimes  falls. 

What  is  it  to  grow  old  ? 

Is  it  to  lose  the  glory  of  the  form, 

Tho  lustre  of  tho  eye  ? 

Is  it  for  beauty  to  forego  her  wreath  ? 

Y’es :  but  not  this  alone. 

Is  it  to  feel  our  strength. 

Not  our  bloom  only  but  our  strength  decay  ? 

Is  it  to  feel  each  limb 

Grow  stiffer,  every  function  less  exact, 

Eucli  nerve  more  weakly  strung  ? 

Yes,  this  and  more !  but  not. 

Ah,  ’tis  not  what  in  youth  wo  dreamed  ’twould  bo 
’Tis  not  to  have  our  life  * 

Mellowed  and  softened  as  with  sunset  glow 
A  golden  day’s  decline ! 

’Tis  not  to  see  the  world 

As  from  a  height,  with  rapt  proiihetic  eyes. 

And  heart  profoundly  stirred ; 

And  weep  and  feel  the  fulness  of  the  past. 

The  years  tliat  are  no  more ! 

It  is  to  spend  long  days 

And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young ; 

It  is  to  add,  immured 

In  tho  hot  prison  of  tho  present,  month 

To  mouth  with  weary  pain. 

It  is  to  suffer  this. 

And  feel  but  half,  and  feebly,  what  wo  feel. 

Deep  in  our  hidden  heart 

Festers  the  dull  remembrance  of  a  change. 

But  no  emotion — none. 

It  is — last  stage  of  all  — 

When  wo  are  frozen  up  within,  and  quite 
Tlie  iihantom  of  ourselves. 

To  hoar  the  world  applaud  tho  hollow  ghost 
Which  blamed  the  living  man. 

A  Yol'Xg  Uousekeeper  will  feel  extremely  obliged  by  being  in¬ 
formed  either  where  she  can  get  the  hartshorn  powder,  or  tho  recipe 
for  having  it  made,  that  is  so  highly  recommended  for  cleaning  jilate 
in  iirs.  lieeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management.  [Of  any  chemist.] 
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Rosa  L.  writes— “Having  seen  in  the  July  number  of  the  Exc- 
LiSHwoMAx’s  Domestic  Magazine  Altisidoka’s  retjuest  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  cleaning  of  oil  paintings,  1  venture  to  inclose 
directions  for  the  same,  which,  from  the  advice  of  artists,  and  from 
my  own  experience,  I  can  recommend  as  being  at  the  same  time  very 
effectual  and  perfectly  uninjurious  to  the  picture : — Peel  and  cut  a 
raw  potato  in  half,  and  with  the  flat  surface  rub  the  painting  gently 
but  firmly  all  over ;  cut  a  slice  from  the  potato  occasionally  to  renew 
the  surface.  This  requires  patience,  as,  if  the  picture  is  very  dirty,  it 
must  be  rubbed  for  along  while.  When  clean,  sponge  with  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  dry  with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief.” 

E.  H.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  kindly  give  her 
in  the  August  number  a  point  lace  pattern  of  a  full-size  collar,  with  long 
points  in  front,  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady,  as  she  has  vainly  tried  to 
procure  one  at  the  neighbouring  town.  [We  are  unable  to  do  this  at  so 
short  a  notice,  but  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter,  will  supply  this  directly.] 
E.  H.  would  suggest  to  Lauua  slippers,  toilet-tidies,  screens,  knitted 
or  crocheted  wool  shawls,  point  l^o  collars,  sleeves  or  chemisettes, 
tatted  caps,  American  cloths,  music  and  work  cases,  dolls  ready 
dressed,  children’s  scrap-books,  muffetees,  woollen  caps  and  capes, 
babies’  socks,  woollen  shoes  and  boots,  cigar-cases,  braided 
mats,  comb-bags,  antimacassars,  Berlin  work  cushions,  um-stands, 
footstools,  or  breakfast-stands.  E.  11.  hopes  this  list  may  be 
aseful  to  Laura,  being  articles  which  ordinarily  are  considered  sale¬ 
able,  and  such  as  she  makes  herself  for  au  annual  bazaar  in  which  she 
is  interested.  She  hopes  the  Editor  will  insert  this  in  the  next 
number,  as  she  wants  the  collar  very  much,  and  also  hopes  he  will  not 
think  her  troublesome. 

M.  F.  says— “Having  for  the  last  few  years  suffered  from  a 
most  disagreeable  blackness  in  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  my  nose, 
could  any  of  your  numerous  coirespondents  tell  me  of  a  remedy 
which  is  harmless  ?”  [Use  soap  and  water  daily,  rubbing  it  in  well 
and  washing  it  ofiT  with  very  hot  water.] 

Vernon  writes— “  Madam, — I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  an 
extract  from  the  Times,  headed  ‘  Republican  Simplicity.’  I  dare  say 
you  may  find  some  part  of  it  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  ‘  Conver¬ 
sazione’  in  the  next  number  of  your  Magazine.  In  your  next  volume 
I  hope  still  to  see  a  continuation  of  your  very  interesting  articles  on 
ladies’  ehanssnre  and  the  corset  question.  With  regard  to  the  height 
of  the  heels  of  ladies’  boots  and  the  difficulty  of  walking  on  them,  in 
Paris  it  is  the  custom  to  slightly  raise  the  height  of  the  heels  of  each 
new  iiair  of  boots,  so  tliat  by  degrees  the  young  lady  at  last  gets 
accustomed  to  walk  on  heels  two  inches  high  without  any  difficulty. 
Two  inches  are  about  the  usual  height  for  the  heels  of  ladies’  boots 
in  Paris.  To  accustom  a  young  lady  to  the  use  of  high-heeled  boots 
and  a  tight-laced  corset,  the  means  at  first  adopted  should  be  very 
gradual.” 

Ectract. 

There  is  a  lady  who  presides  over  the  republic  of  bonnets,  and 
whose  tax  on  those  “  manufactured  products”  brings  her  in  an  annual 
budget  of  £8o,ooo.  To  estimate  properly  the  position  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  social  personage  it  is  necessary  to  pay  her  a  visit,  when  one  is 
overcome  with  the  grandeur  and  superciliousness  of  the  powdered  and 
liveried  lackeys  who  usher  one  into  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  lovely 
damsels,  all  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  who  seem  to  bo 
wading  about  up  to  their  shoulders  in  alloys  and  lanes  of  bonnets  on 
sticks,  of  the  most  singular  hues  and  shades.  The  fashionable  colours 
of  the  day  are  the  colours  that  pretend  to  be  what  they  arc  not,  that 
represent  extreme  hesitation  and  uncertainty — one  might  almost  say 
decay — as  if  they  could  not  decide  whether  to  bo  blue  or  green,  as  if 
they  had  discovered  a  compromise  between  pink  and  orange,  or  were 
endeavouring  to  make  a  “  trans;vction”  between  violet  and  mauve. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  a  garden  of  bonnets  which  had  grown  up 
last  year,  and  all  tried  to  take  each  other’s  colours,  and  all  faded  away 
from  exhaustion  in  the  attempt.  As  if  in  harm  my  with  the  Situation 
generally,  these  colours  are  called  “  teints  ildji’a  lds."  They  are  most 
appropriately  all  the  mode.  Just  now,  the  more  ddjradd  you  can  get 
a  teint—a,  colour  that  does  not  seem  what  it  is— the  more  surely  do 
you  send  pangs  of  jealousy  into  the  hearts  of  the  women  who  are 
wearing  the  colours  that  are  not  ddjradds,  but  are  what  they  seem. 
I  hear,  indeed,  that  the  ladies’  maids  object  to  them,  because,  though 
their  mistresses  may  have  only  worn  them  half-a-dozen  times,  their 
prematurely  faded  appearance  gives  them  the  air  of  being  penpiisites. 
As  for  shapes,  it  is  only  here  that  real  constructive  genius  has  ever 


been  fairly  developed.  What  barbarian  male  uninitiated  in  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  capital  of  civilisation  and  its  “  dames  dldgantes”  could 
ever  imagine  that  these  grotesque  objects,  that  look  like  the  nests  of 
lunatic  tropical  birds,  could  by  any  possible  contrivance  be  perched 
upon  a  tower  of  false  hair,  and  made  to  stick  there  ?  Yet  they  do, 
whether  with  the  assistance  of  pins  or  cement  or  only  ribands  I  know 
not  j  but  the  effect  is  certainly  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen,  even 
among  the  very  remarkable  coiffures  of  the  Somauli  Arabs.  The 
price  of  these  wonderful  little  works  of  aA  varies  from  £5  to  £10. 
As  they  only  last  a  very  few  days  they  are  worn  at  an  average  rate  of 
from  103.  to  15s.  a  day.  I  believe  you  may  get  them  called  after  any 
form  of  Government,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  that  suits  the  political 
opinions  of  the  wearer,  for,  in  default  of  the  Assembly  taking  a 
strong  political  line,  we  have  taken  to  impart  a  political  colouring  to 
the  simplest  objects  of  every-day  life  j  thus  a  friend  of  mine  buying 
some  stuff  the  other  day  which  has  heretofore  been  known  as  toile 
impdriale,  was  surprised  to  hear  it  called  for  from  one  end  of  the  shop 
to  the  other  as  toile  natioiuile.  It  is  by  these  simple  methods  that  wo 
hope  at  last  to  become  instructed  iu  the  mysteries  of  the  new  and 
singular  form  of  Government  which  we  are  engaged  in  inventing. — 
The  Times, 

Miss  B.  will  feel  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domesitc  Magazine  if  he  will  kindly  tell  her  where  she  can  apply  to 
sell  some  imitation  point  lace  that  she  has  mode  and  wishes  to  sell — 
a  pair  of  hand-screens  and  a  cover  for  a  large  bracket,  both  fine  and 
highly  finished,  valued  at  five  guineas,  but  would  sell  for  four? 
Miss  B.  is  sorry  to  trouble  the  Editor,  but  will  feel  infinitely  obliged 
if  he  will  kindly  answer  as  soon  as  possible.  [We  do  not  know  of  any 
place  where  you  would  obtain  such  prices  for  modern  point.  It  is  now 
worked  by  all  ladies,  and  we  can  only  advise  you  to  offer  it  in  our 
Exchange.] 

Vera  will  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  kindly  tell  her 
the  lx?st  place  to  procure  complete  yachting  outfits  for  ladies  and 
children  ?  Any  information  as  to  these  outfits  will  be  very  acceptable, 
'fhe  family  are  shortly  going  to  the  Mediterranean  for  an  eight  or 
nine  months’  cruise,  visiting  the  Greek  islands,  Constantinople,  the 
Suez  Canal,  Algiers,  Italy,  Malta,  Sicily,  Ac.  What  will  be  the  best 
worn  style  of  yachting  costume  this  season?  Vera  would  like  a 
stylish,  but  not  too  remarkable,  dress.  [Mrs.  S.  Jay,  of  259,  Oxford- 
circus,  Regent-street,  will  send  out  specimens  of  stylish  yachting  suits. 
They  are  usually  made  of  serge.] 

The  Birmingham  and  Horticultural  Show. — The  Ganlener's 
Magazine  says — “  The  exhibition,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  really 
remarkable  for  completeness  and  quality.  The  prizes  offered  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  £1,600,  and  the  several  schedules,  though  in  many 
instances  faulty,  were  so  drawn  as  to  attract  a  spirited  competition, 
and  the  result  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  status  of  the  several 
departments  of  horticulture,  so  far  as  these  are  capable  of  illustration 
by  visible  things  and  the  emulation  of  competing  inventors  and  pro- 
d  icers.  In  some  few  features  this  show  surpassed  every  former 
eff  )rt  of  the  same  kind  with  which  it  might  be  compared  with  fairness, 
'riie  outdoor  exhibition  of  implements  and  ornaments  was  prodigious ; 
the  rose  show  was  superb  ;  the  gas-lighted  decorations  were  as  good 
as  they  were  novel.  It  is  particularly  satisfactory  that  this  last- 
named  speciality  proved  a  success,  as  it  has  met  with  support  nowhere 
but  in  these  pages,  our  horticultural  contemporaries  having  carefully 
ignored  it  as  a  matter  on  which  they  might  fatally  blunder  if  they 
committed  themselves  to  any  sort  of  opinion.  To  ask,  ‘  Is  this 
horticulture  ?’  is  simply  to  make  an  effort  to  look  wise  at  a  cheap 
rate.  We  mighj  pounce  upon  a  show  of  bouquets,  or  of  floral 
devices,  or  of  registering  thermometers,  or  of  self-acting  ventilators, 
or  of  dulness  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  and  in  any  and  every  case 
ask,  ‘  Is  this  horticulture  ?’  However,  the  special  show  of  table 
decorations  shared  in  the  success  attending  the  show  throughout,  and 
had  no  small  slxare  of  the  appreciative  visitors  who  thronged  the 
grounds  both  in  ruin  and  sunshine,  and  discovered  that,  for  this  time 
at  least.  Lower  Aston  was  ‘  the  place  to  spond  a  happy  day.’  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  acquired  fresh  laurels  by  this  its 
latest,  and  perhaps  we  might  say  greatest,  effort  to  vindicate  its 
mission  as  an  educative  and  demonstrative  body.  Its  work  has  been 
nobly  done,  and  its  reward  is  certain — possibly  is  already  secured. 
May  it  continue  in  the  course  it  has  entered  for  the  advantage  of 
society  and  the  augmentation  of  those  honours  it  has  earned  by  a  long 
conrse  of  devotion  to  the  public  interests !” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

iCAN  never  describe  the  odd  feeling  of  expectancy 
that  possessed  me  the  next  three  days.  It  might 
have  been  that  Maggie’s  prophecy  influenced  me  uncon¬ 
sciously.  I  found  myself  watching  for  every  post  with 
an  eagerness  that  surprised  myself.  However,  nothing 
occurred  except  a  call  from  Mrs.  Greatorex,  who  came, 
protected  by  Mr.  Jessop,  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Of  course  we  were  not  at  home,  and  therefore  the 
object  of  their  visit  will  remain  a  mystery  for  evermore, 
but  I  always  fancy  I  can  guess.  This  time  my  con¬ 
science  was  clear.  After  having  witnessed  poor  Willie’s 
raptures  day  after  day,  I  was  quite  incapable  of  en¬ 
couraging  him  ;  and  yet  all  this  while  there  was  hardly 
any  one  I  liked  so  much. 

“You  mustn’t  go  into  the  garden  without  your 
shawl,”  Maggie  the  thoughtful  called  from  the  window, 
and  so  I  came  back  meekly,  wrapped  myself  in  a  huge 
shawl,  and  with  a  little  air  of  martyrdom,  which 
amused  her  greatly,  sallied  out  for  my  walk. 

I  was  never  tired  of  strolling  up  and  down  under 
the  big  elm,  and  I  kept  there  to-night  until  the  round 
moon  peered  through  the  leaves  right  into  my  eyes, 
and  that  and  the  tears  blinded  me.  The  wind  struck 
one  dolorous  minor  chord  on  the  wires,  and  fairly  put 
me  to  rout.  I  made  a  dart  towards  the  door  of  the 
house,  then  stopped  suddenly  midway,  every  nerve  and 
fibre  of  my  body  waiting  and  listening. 

Had  the  moon  gone  crazy,  that  it  kept  turning  round 
and  round  in  the  sky?  The  elm-leaves  whispered 
right  into  my  ears,  wildly,  loudly,  and  they  whispered 
a  name.  The  wires  were  Jubilant  now  as  they  thrilled 
through  the  air  overhead,  and  the  earth  was  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  God  was  good. 

Had  I  ever  complained  before  ?  Not  much.  But  I 
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had  suffered  so  terribly,  and  now  that  shadow  standing 
between  me  and  the  calm  heavens  had  brought  me 
peace.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  forgetting  my 
pride,  I  held  out  both  my  hands.  Then  the  shadow 
fell  at  my  feet. 

“  Luce — poor  heart,  sweet  child — can  you  ever  for¬ 
give  me  ?” 

I  smiled  into  his  eyes  whilst  he  kept  my  hands  in  a 
vice. 

“  Are  you  very  sorry,  Greville  ?” 

“  I  can  never  hope  to  prove  how  sorry — never  !”  he 
answered  with  passionate  emphasis.  “  It  seems  to  me 
I  am  so  base  that  I  cannot  be  worthy  even  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  your  skirts.  No,  you  never  can  forgive  me. 
Luce.” 

“  Will  you  let  me  try  ?” 

The  way  this  shadow'  behaved  was  outrageous.  I 
hadn’t  any  breath  left  to  go  on  with.  When  I  obtained 
possession  of  myself  again — 

“  Greville,”  I  said  sternly,  “  this  won’t  do.  You 
quite  forget - ” 

“  I  want  to  forget - ” 

“  Me  ?” 

“  Everything  that  concerns  you,  except  yourself.” 

“  You  had  better  not  make  the  exception.  Besides — ” 
I  hesitated  again,  and  was  lost.  What  was  to  become 
of  me  if  he  didn’t  cool  down  ?  Like  Cacus,  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  he  breathed  nothing  but  fire. 

“  I  wonder  Gretchen  let  you  come,”  I  said,  presently  ; 
“  she  seems  to  be  the  mistress  now.” 

To  my  surprise  this  sobered  him  effectually. 

“  Gretchen  is  dead,”  he  made  reply,  and  I  could  tell 
by  his  voice  that  he  was  greatly  moved. 

“  Need  you  go  in  yet,  Luce  ?” 

“  I  might  stay  out  another  hour.” 

“  That  will  do.  Come  under  the  elm.” 
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He  led  me  passively  to  the  little  garden-seat  where 
he  and  I  had  often  sat  together  in  happier  days,  and 
dropped  wear  ly  down  beside  me. 

“  It’s  a  long  story,  Luce — terrible  to  tell — but  you  are 
the  only  living  soul  to  whom  I  would  be  entirely  frank, 
and  even  to  you  I  shall  only  speak  this  once.  Have 
you  the  heart  to  listen  ?” 

“Yes — yes — go  on.” 

“Answer  me  one  question  first.  Didn’t  you  ever 
guess  the  great  sorrow  of  my  married  life  ?” 

“  You  mean  those  painful  attacks  to  which  your  wife 
was  subject  ?” 

“  No,  I  mean  their  origin.” 

*  I  shook  my  head.  I  might  have  had  my  suspicions 
occasionally,  but  as  the  confession  would  have  involved 
some  painful  explanations,  I  preferred  he  should  tell  his 
own  t  ile. 

My  wife  had  a  fatal  propensity,  a  degrading  vice 
which  nothing  could  conquer  or  subdue.  She  is  dead, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  put  it  in  plainer  words,  but  I  can 
see  you  understand.  I  want  to  be  Just,  and  so  I  will 
mention  her  excuse  at  the  same  time  that  I  state  the  fact. 
Just  after  her  marriage  to  Colonel  Vane  she  had  a 
nervoQs  fever,  and  though  she  seemed  to  recover  quickly, 
she  suffered  for  months  afterwards  from  exhaustion  and 
debility.  Then  came  the  terrible  temptation  to  quicken 
her  languid  pulse  and  gain  a  little  factitious  strength 
from  stimulants.  The  doctor  recommended  it,  trusting 
to  her  self-control  not  to  exceed  proper  limits,  and  little 
guessing  that  his  cure  would  soon  be  worse  than  the 
complaint.  Constance  had  always  loved  excitement, 
and  they  were  in  a  dull  station,  not  far  from  Lucknow, 
where  there  was  no  gaiety  of  any  kind,  nothing  to  relieve 
the  long  tedium  of  idle  days,  even  if  the  intense  heat 
had  made  it  possible  to  move.  Colonel  Vane  was,  suf¬ 
ficiently  attached  to  her  in  those  days,  but  he  was  a  very 
cold,  reserved  man,  with  a  fractious  temper,  the  very 
last  husband  for  a  spoilt  beauty  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  homage  from  her  cradle.  If  he  had  been 
different  I  believe  she  might  have  been  saved  ;  as  it 
was - ” 

He  paused  a  moment,  his  voice  choking,  then  made 
a  brave  effort,  and  went  on. 

“  I  was  only  a  youngster  at  this  time,  and  we  had  so 
few  European  ladies  amongst  us,  that,  of  course,  it  was 
the  fashion  to  rave  about  Mrs.  Vane,  and  laud  her 
languid  beauty  up  to  the  skies.  We  all  pitied  her,  and 
hated  Colonel  Vane,  whom  we  christened  a  brute  for 
his  assumed  indifference  to  his  beautiful  wife.  I  need 
not  tell  you  any  more  about  this.  I  fully  confessed  to 
you  before  that  I  had  loved  ‘  not  wisely,  but  too  well,’ 
and  I  take  the  blame  to  myself  of  her  fall.  Strange  to 
say,  the  grim  colonel  never  suspected  his  wife’s'  fidelity. 
He  thought  her  vain  and  frivolous,  but  she  had  always 
so  many  men  about  her  that  he  supposed  there  was 
safety  in  numbers,  and  never  singled  out  one  as  a  special 
o'je:t  of  suspicion  and  wrath.  My  regiment  was 
o.dered  home,  and  we  parted.  Once  away  from  the 
f.isc'nation  of  her  presence,  and  under  my  mother’s  in¬ 
fluence,  I  began  to  see  the  affair  in  its  proper  light,  and 
I  resolved  to  conquer  my  infatuation.  I  fancied  I  had 

ite  succeeded  when  she  returned  home  ;  we  met  acci¬ 


dentally,  and  I  became  more  passionately  enamoured 
than  ever.  Are  you  tired  of  listening.  Luce  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  I  could  never  describe  the  pecular  wild  grace  and 
abandon  that  distinguished  her  at  this  time.  Her  man¬ 
ners  were  free  and  yet  haughty,  if  you  can  understand 
the  combination.  Her  moods  changed  every  hour,  so 
that  she  always  kept  your  interest  and  attention  excited. 
Then  she  had  an  odd  way  of  stifling  you  with  caresses 
one  day  and  denying  you  a  word  the  next,  raising  you 
to  a  seventh  heaven  of  bliss,  and  then  casting  you  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  depths  of  despair.  If  I  had  only  known 
what  made  her  so  different  to  other  women  !  But  the 
proud  old  colonel  guarded  his  fatal  secret  with  jealous 
care.  His  grim,  desolate  face  haunts  me  still,  and  I 
should  pity  him  more,  only  that  he  took  such  terrible 
vengeance,  and  I  know  that  the  wrong  I  did  him  has 
been  atoned  for — amply.  He  saved  his  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  but  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.” 

Greville  was  silent  so  long  after  this  that  I  was 
forced  to  remind  him  there  was  something  more  to 
tell. 

“  Forgive  me,”  he  said  gently  ;  “  the  end  of  the  story 
is  so  miserably  plain  to  me  I  forgot  that  you  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  familiar  details,  and  must  require  that  I 
should  fill  up  the  hiatus.  Where  did  I  leave  off?” 

“  You  were  telling  me  of  Colonel  Vane’s  death.” 

“Ah  !  yes,  so  I  was.  You  remember  that  before  he 
died  he  sent  for  me,  upbraided  me  fiercely  with  the 
wrong  I  had  done  him,  and  insisted  that  I  should  marry 
Constance  after  he  was  gone.  I  was  still  sufficiently  in 
love  to  make  the  promise  easy,  although  I  marvelled  in 
my  own  mind  that  he  should  care  to  make  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  However,  I  felt  it  so  impossible  to  account  for 
people’s  idiosyncrasies  that  I  soon  dismissed  the  subject 
from  my  speculations. 

“  Anxious  to  break  the  pernicious  spell  that  Constance 
cast  over  me  I  exchanged  into  a  regiment  in  India,  so 
that  I  was  out  of  the  country  when  Colonel  Vane 
actually  died.  He  had  a  long  illness,  I  believe ;  but 
when  he  sent  for  me  he  was  virtually  dying,  for  his 
physicians  had  given  him  up,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  weeks.  Directly  I  got  to  Calcutta  I  found  a  letter 
awaiting  me  with  the  news,  and  so  little  importance 
did  I  attach  to  my  promise  that  I  thanked  my  stars 
I  was  out  of  the  country.  After  awhile  I  fell  sick,  and 
the  doctors  ordered  me  home  to  save  my  life.  I  went 
down  to  Beachborough  almost  as  soon  as  I  landed,  for 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  if  cousin  Luce  were  all  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  be.  A  pure,  honest,  true  passion  overtook 
me  almost  directly  I  set  eyes  on  her  face,  and  the  wild, 
delirious  dream  of  the  past  became  only  agony  and 
shame.” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me  through  the  twilight  with 
very  tender  eyes. 

“  How  firm  you  were  for  such  a  child  !”  he  said. 

“  No,  I  wasn’t  firm,  Greville.  It  was  all  mamma. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  her  I  should  have  given  in.” 

“Would  you!”  he  exclaimed,  seizing  hold  of  my 
hands,  and  bruising  them  with  his  kisses.  '  « 

“  I  never  guessed  that  you  loved  me  like  that !” 

I  drew  myself  up,  and  looked  dignified. 
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“  If  I  am  ever  to  go  in  to-night,  Greville,  you  must 
Hnish  your  tale.  Maggie  will  think  I  am  lost.” 

“  Never  mind  about  Maggie  for  once.” 

“  You  men  are  so  horribly  selfish.” 

“  Of  course  we  are ;  it’s  the  way  we  were  brought 
up.  You  women” — and  he  mimicked  my  petulance — 

“  spoil  us  abominably  directly  we  are  born,  and  then 
expect  us  to  be  models  of  virtue.  You  must  see  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  absurd - ” 

“  Greville  !  ivi//  you  go  on?” 

The  shadow  came  suddenly  back  to  his  face,  and 
rested  there  gloomily  as  he  continued  his  tale. 

“  I  kept  my  word,  as  you  bade  me,  and  I  had  not 
been  married  three  days  before  I  knew  why  Colonel 
Vane  had  insisted  so  fiercely  on  our  union.  God  knows 
he  was  fully  avenged  !  The  torture  and  humiliation  to 
which  she  subjected  me  I  dare  not  dwell  upon.  My  life 
was  one  long  struggle  to  hide  her  terrible  vice,  and  keep 
my  name  unblemished.  But  the  misery,  the  shame,  the 
infinite  loathing,  the  passionate  despair  that  possessed 
me  in  turns,  or  joined  to  make  my  hell,  no  human 
tongue  could  utter.  If  It  had  not  been  for  Gretchen  I 
must  have  failed,  for  though  my  strengtli  held  out 
grandly  for  awhile,  I  had  not  the  cunning,  the  watchful 
persistence,  required  for  the  task,  and  my  disgust  got 
the  better  of  me  often  and  again.” 

“  Gretchen  spared  you  all  she  could,”  I  said,  feeling 
bound  to  do  her  this  justice.  “  I  believe  that  you  were 
the  only  person  in  the  w'orld  whom  she  really  respected 
and  loved.” 

“  Don’t,  Luce,”  he  said  painfully.  “  She  broke  my 
bonds  with  her  strong,  sinful  hand,  and  forfeited  heaven, 
because  she  would  save  me  the  rest  of  my  atonement, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  wholly  guiltless  of  her 
crime.  It  may  be  that  some  chance  word  of  mine  bred 
the  evil  design  which  she  carried  out  so  coolly  and  un¬ 
mercifully.” 

“  Why  should  you  try  to  believe  that  ?”  I  said,  keep¬ 
ing  my  head  averted  that  he  might  not  see  my  tears. 

“  I  am  forced  to  account  to  myself  for  her  sudden 
fall.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  a  woman  should 
turn  into  a  monster  without  fitting  excuse,  and  I  was  so 
miserably  impatient  of  my  bonds - ” 

“  I  know  better !”  I  answered  sharply.  “  I  won’t 
sit  here  and  listen  if  you  tell  such  wretched  untruths. 
Y oil  allowed  your  own  mother  to  suspect  you  of'  want 
of  feeling,  and  even  of  petty  meannesses,  when  you 
might  have  cleared  yourself  with  a  word,  and  you  were 
ready  to  die  yourself  when  the  burden  became  too 
intolerable,  rather  than  suffer  yourself  to  yearn  after  and 
anticipate  the  hour  of  release.  I  don’t  excuse  your 
former  life,  and  now  that  I  see  things  differently  I  could 
not  trust  you ;  but  you  shall  do  yourself  justice,  at  any 
rate,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  in  God’s  eyes  and  in 
the  world’s  eyes  you  have  expiated  your  sin.” 

“  If  you  believe  this  why  should  you  not  trust  me. 
Luce  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  so  it  is.  Don’t  let  us  discuss  all 
this  now,  Greville.  I  am  cold,  and  it  is  late.” 

I  shivered  as  I  spoke,  but  I  would  not  let  him  gather 
me  up  irtto  his  arms  and  keep  me  warm  against  his 
breast.  I  was  a  woman  now  instead  of  a  child,  and 


the  past  stood  between  us  like  a  broad  gulf,  and  my 
courage  fainted  on  the  brink.  But  I  was  surprised  when, 
instead  of  pleading,  he  said  mournfully — 

“  You  are  right.  Luce.  I  deserve  nothing  at  your 
hands.  I  judged  you  harshly  and  wrongfully,  and  it  is 
only  fair  that  you  should  have  your  revenge.” 

I  was  crying  more  than  ever,  but  silently,  and  my 
voice  was  broken  as  I  said — 

“  I  don’t  want  revenge.  It  isn’t  that.  Do  finish, 
Greville,  and  let  me  go.” 

He  sighed  and  obeyed. 

“  Gretchen’s  scheme  was  diabolical,  and  the  cool,  cal¬ 
culating  way  in  which  she  worked  towards  its  accom¬ 
plishment  more  diabolical  still.  Her  plan  was  to  divert  any 
suspicions  that  might  arise  from  herself  to  you,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  think  how  easily  she  succeeded,  not  only 
with  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  with  myself,  poor  blind,  besotted 
fool  th.at  I  was.  Luce  !  no  wonder  that  you  shrink  from 
me  in  utter  scorn  and  loathing.” 

Now  that  he  was  growing  so  humble  there  could  be 
nothing  to  fear,  and  I  drew  closer  again.  Modestly 
thankful  for  even  this  small  favour,  he  continued  his 
self-reproaches  with  renewed  fervour,  until  I  had  to 
get  really  angry  to  keep  him  to  the  point.  After  this 
his  narrative  had  a  steadier  How. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  was  slower  than  I  should  have  been 
in  suspecting  foul  play.  Even  when  the  idea  occurred 
to  me,  it  never  connected  itself  with  Gretchen,  whose 
faithfulness  and  reliability  had  been  almost  a  part  of  my 
creed.  I  can  remember  now  the  strange  little  hints  she 
was  always  giving  me,  and  the  persistent  way  in  which 
she  attracted  my  attention  to  you  whenever  you  were 
looking  anxious  or  ill.  But  these  things  did  not  strike 
me  at  the  time,  and  if  they  had  I  should  simply  have 
regarded  them  as  proofs  of  Gretchen’s  consideration 
and  thoughtfulness.  You  recollect  that  night  I  found 
you  in  my  wife’s  room  ?” 

“  Perfectly  well,”  I  answered,  shuddering  involun¬ 
tarily. 

“  I  was  so  painfully  startled  and  shocked,  having 
found,  as  I  thought,  conclusive  evidence  of  your  guilt, 
that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said.  It  seemed  wonderful 
and  horrible  that  you,  a  fair-faced  girl,  should  know  of 
the  deadly,  deceptive  drug  of  which  my  wife  was  dying 
inch  by  inch.  For  you  must  know  that  I  analysed  the 
contents  of  the  tumbler  I  took  from  her  room  the  night 
before,  and,  therefore,  knew  what  to  expect.  Your 
miserable  embarrassment  and  terror  at  the  sight  of  me 
was  confirmatory  of  my  suspicions,  and  I  never  doubted 
that  you  were  the  murderer.  But  you  were  so  young,' 
and  though  I  worked  hard  to  defeat  your  machinations, 
as  I  thought,  I  determined  I  would  save  you  from  the 
law,  and  leave  you  to  God  and  your  conscience.” 

“  You  were  wrong,  Greville.” 

“  I  know  that.  But  I  am  no  Brutus,  Luce.  I  had 
determined  that  rather  than  you  should  suffer  I  would 
suffer  myself,  and  in  my  anxiety  to  shield  you  I  excited 
my  mother’s  suspicions,  and  even  stagger^  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  who  told  me  frankly  that  my  conduct  was  puzzling 
and  peculiar.  However,  Gretchen’s  skill  equalled  her 
cunning, for  there  was  no  proof  to  be  found  of  that  which 
I  knew  only  too  well,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  divined - " 
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“  Can  you  tell  me,”  I  said,  “  how  it  was  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  came  to  fix  upon  me  ?” 

“In  the  same  way  that  I  did.  An  innocent  (?)  re¬ 
mark  of  Gretchen’s  put  him  on  the  scent,  and  after 
that  he  required  no  prompting.  If  he  had  had  the 
least  proof  to  support  his  accusation,  he  would  certainly 
have  denounced  you.” 

“  And  then  ?” 

“  We  need  not  calculate  the  consequences,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  shuddering.  “  Thank  Heaven  !  that  horrible 
trial  was  averted !” 

“  How  did  Gretchen  die  r” 

“  Going  to  Berlin  she  sat  next  to  a  sickly  young 
woman  in  the  railway-carriage,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  confessed,  in  answer  to  Gretchen’s  inquiries, 
that  she  had  only  just  recovered  from  typhus  fever. 
Gretchen,  who  had  so  much  reason  to  dread  death,  was 
seized  at  once  with  a  strong  conviction  that  her  doom 
was  sealed,  and  probably  by  these  very  means  helped 
to  the  verification  of  her  own  prophecy.  My  mother 
reasoned  with  her,  and  so  did  I,  but  all  our  arguments 
had  no  effect.  Gretchen  was  so  firmly  persuaded  she 
was  going  to  have  the  fever,  that  it  is 'my  belief  she 
worried  herself  into  it.  At  any  rate,  three  days  later 
she  was  taken  ill,  and  directly  the  doctor  saw  her  he 
pronounced  her  complaint  to  be  typhus  fever  of  a  very 
malignant  kind.  My  mother  has  her  peculiarities.  Luce, 
but  she  is  a  brave,  good  Christian  lady  all  the  same. 
The  doctor  would  have  had  her  send  Gretchen  to  the 
hospital,  and  pay  a  certain  sum  to  insure  her  extra  care, 
but  she  would  not.  If  the  unhappy  woman  had  been 
her  own  daughter  she  could  not  have  nursed  her  more 
tenderly.  Her  delirium  was  horrible  to  see  and  hear  ! 
She  raved  and  tore  and  shrieked,  but  not  a  single  hint 
of  the  secret  she  had  to  tell  ever  passed  her  lips.  She 
talked  perpetually  of  people  we  had  never  known,  places 
and  scenes  belonging  to  her  old  life,  but  the  immediate 
past  seemed  to  be  blotted  clean  out  of  her  memory. 
After  days  and  days  of  anxious  watching,  my  mother 
came  to  tell  me  that  the  crisis  of  the  fever  was  over, 
and  that  Gretchen  had  woke  out  of  her  black  night¬ 
mare  to  ask  for  me.  “  Only  that  she  mustn’t  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  talk,”  she  added  ;  “  she  is  so  terribly  weak  and 
spent,  and  I  am  afraid  the  battle  with  death  is  hardly 
over  yet.”  So  I  just  went  in  that  she  might  see  me, 
and  was  moved  to  the  heart  at  the  passionate,  pathetic 
devotion  in  her  dim  eyes  as  they  rested  on  my  face. 
Very  gradually  she  regained  strength,  and  we  fancied 
her  recovery  was  certain,  when  she  told  my  mother 
that  she  had  something  to  say  which  she  desired  her¬ 
self  and  me  to  hear  in  the  presence  of  two  unprejudiced 
witnesses.  Even  then  I  never  guessed  the  truth,  but 
fancied  this  might  be  the  whim  of  an  invalid,  that  in 
her  weak  state  she  had  exaggerated  some  trifling  error 
which  she  longed  now  to  confess.  However,  to 
humour  her  I  brought  in  the  English  Consul,  who 
happened  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  also  the 
Protestant  chaplain,  and  then  firmly  and  steadily  she 
acknowledged  her  guilt,  and  begged  that  her  confes¬ 
sion  might  be  taken  down  in  writing  and  given  her  to 

s'gn-” 

“What  was  her  motive  ?  Did  she  tell  you  that  ?” 


Greville  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he  answered 
desperately — 

“  She  had  conceived  a  wild,  miserable  passion  for  me, 
and  thought  to  do  me  a  service  by  snapping  my  bonds 
asunder  and  making  me  free.  But  lest  my  freedom 
should  turn  to  your  advantage  instead  of  her  own,  she 
skilfullydiverted  my  suspicions  to  your  quarter,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  you  as  inexorably  as  she  had  sacrificed 
my  wife,  if  Providence  had  not  interposed.  There  is 
but  little  to  tell  now.  Gretchen  had  rallied  for  a  pur¬ 
pose,  setting  her  whole  will  to  this  end,  and  when  her 
purpose  was  accomplished  she  began  to  sink  rapidly 
again.  She  asked  for  me  at  the  very  last,  and  I  could 
not  refuse  the  request  of  one  standing  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  She  gave  me  one  look,  groped  for  my  hand, 
kissed  it  once  with  all  the  strength  of  her  forlorn  lips, 
then  turned  her  white,  despairing,  desolate  face  to  the 
wall,  and  died  without  a  groan.  Was  I  wrong  to  seem 
to  forgive  her.  Luce  ?  and  would  it  have  been  impossible 
if  I  had  loved  my  wife  ?” 

“  You  are  trying  to  torture  yourself  again,”  I  said 
compassionately.  “  Come  in.” 

“Wait  one  minute  ;  do  you  hate  me.  Luce  ?” 

“So  little  that  when  I  am  quite  an  old  maid,  awfully 
old,  you  know,  you  shall  come  and  stay  with  me  some¬ 
times,  and  we’ll  toddle  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine 
together,  and  grumble  at  the  young  folks  ;  then  toddle 
in  again  to  our  cribbage  and  gruel.  Wouldn’t  you  like 
that  ?  You’ll  read  Plato  to  me  in  the  morning,  rather 
loud,  if  you  please,  although  I’m  not  the  least  deaf,  and 
I  shall  do  some  rough  sewing  with  a  big-eyed  needle. 
But  I  am  the  most  active  of  the  two,  and  so,  when  you 
drop  your  spectacles.  I’ll  pick  them  up  -,  only  you  must 
understand  that  my  rheumatism  is  rather  troublesome  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  Beachborough  is  very  damp.  But 
here  we  are  at  the  door,  and  Jeanie  is  taking  up  tea. 
Do  forgive  me,”  I  added  suddenly,  bending  towards  him 
with  tearful  eyes ;  “  don’t  you  understand  that  if  I  hadn’t 
talked  all  this  nonsense  I  should  have  done  something 
absurd  ?” 

And  then  I  stopped  short,  and  ran  upstairs.  Greville 
had  to  be  introduced,  and  so  I  didn’t  get  a  minute  to 
myself  -,  but  Maggie  came  to  the  rescue,  and  would  have 
every  one  listen  and  look  at  her,  so  that  I  almost  hope 
my  trouble  escaped  her  father’s  penetrating  eyes. 

Greville  left  us  the  next  day,  and  we  were  not  alone 
again.  Maggie  managed  this  for  me,  and  her  helpless¬ 
ness  appealed  so  much  to  Greville’s  chivalry  that  although 
she  seemed  to  injure  him  it  was  impossible  to  hate  her. 
He  kissed  my  hand  tenderly  and  reverentially  at  parting, 
but  he  had  kissed  Mn  ^gie’s  just  before,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  object.  Tl.  n,  looking  back  to  the  last,  he 
tore  himself  away. 

I  took  possession  of  an  arm-chair  opposite  Maggie’s 
sofa,  and  for  two  successive  days  I  lolled  there  in  a 
listless,  dejected  manner,  without  energy  for  my  usual 
occupations.  Mr.  Maegregor  regularly  every  three  hours 
inquired  in  a  grave  tone  after  my  cold,  and  sapiently  re¬ 
commended  a  mustard  plaster  on  the  chest,  and  a  little 
more  discretion  in  my  walks. 

But  on  the  third  day  Aunt  Geena  came  down  upon 
us  “  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,”  and  carried  me  off.  She 
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insisted  that  I  should  be  ready  to  leave  by  the  next  train, 
and  knowing  that  Mr.  Macgregor  neither  understood 
nor  liked  her,  I  made  no  objection  to  the  plan. 

Greville  was  going  back  to  India  the  following  week, 
and  Aunt  Geena  declared  that  she  was  nearly  run  off 
her  legs  hurrying  from  shop  to  shop  after  his  outfit, 
and  had  fetched  me  at  his  suggestion,  intending  to  make 
me  of  use. 

My  aunt’s  abrupt  manner  evidently  frightened  Maggie, 
who  grew  so  silent  and  shy  that  I  made  Mr.  Macgregor 
carry  her  up  to  my  room,  where  she  sat  and  watched 
me  whilst  I  packed,  and  was  greatly  delighted  with  my 
promise  to  return  in  a  few  days  without  Aunt  Geena. 

Greville  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  Victoria  Station, 
and  had  evidently  made  sure  of  me,  for  he  accepted  my 
presence  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  whole  of  that 
week  we  were  too  busy  even  to  think,  and  lived  in  a 
kind  of  whirl.  Greville  and  I  were  often  alone,  but 
his  self-control  never  forsook  him,  and  though  his  manner 
was  infinitely  tender  and  respectful,  there  was  never  a 
word  between  us  all  the  world  might  not  hear. 

The  last  evening  was  a  painful  one  to  us  all.  Aunt 
Geena’s  stoicism  carried  her  grandly’  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  forsook  her  when  it  was  most  required. 
Greville  was  to  leave  by  the  mail-train  for  Southampton, 
for  the  Europa  sailed  at  noon  the  next  day.  And  there 
we  sat,  mostly  silent,  watching  the  clock  wistfully,  and 
starting  as  the  precious,  painful  hours  struck  at  our 
hearts,  and  warned  us  to  be  firm,  each  for  the  sake  of 
the  others. 

At  last  Greville  must  go.  He  kissed  his  mother  again 
and  again,  and  then  he  came  to  me. 

“Luce,”  he  said  softly,  “  I  am  coming  home  in  three 
years.” 

“  Yes,  Greville,”  I  answered,  not  daring  to  look  at 
him,  but  trembling  through  every  limb. 

Then  the  nervous  necessity  for  some  kind  of  outlet 
for  one’s  feelings,  which  makes  one  do  and  say  such 
foolish  things  occasionally,  forced  me  to  add  ^hysteri¬ 
cally — 

“  I  shall  be  almost  an  old  maid  then.” 

“  In  three  years.  Luce?” 

I  Jt'lt  his  smile,  for  I  could  have  seen  nothing  by  this 
time  it  I  had  looked,  and  then  I  felt  besides  a  hot  rain 
of  kisses  on  my  lips,  a  tight  strain,  a  brief  shelter  of 
loving  arms  about  me,  and — and — Greville  was  gone. 

A  few  weeks  later  Aunt  Geena  and  I  were  back  home 
at  Bramtown.  I  had  redeemed  my  promise  to  Maggie 
and  replaced  it  by  several  others,  which  I  also  hoped  to 
redeem  when  the  proper  time  came.  But  my  real  home 
was  to  be  with  Aunt  Geena,  who  was  neither  so  active 
nor  so  cheerful  as  she  had  once  been.  The  publicity 
which  Gretchen’s  confession  had  brought  on  the  family 
had  worried  her  sadly,  and  had  probably  been  the  cause 
of  Greville’s  decision  to  join  his  regiment  at  once. 

I  never  cared  to  read  the  accounts,  and  for  awhile 
Aunt  Geena,  who  had  always  had  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper,  refused  to  take  one  in.  She  did 
not  tell  me  why,  but,  of  course,  I  understood  that  she 
feared  to  meet  with  some  reference  to  Gretchen’s  crime, 
and  a  stringent  rebuke  to  the  family  of  the  murdered 
woman  (meaning  ourselves)  for  not  having  seen  what 


was  so  exceedingly  clear  to  these  wonderful  wiseacres 
now  that  they  had  been  told. 

The  house  seemed  rather  gloomy  at  first,  so  many 
painful  reminiscences  crowded  to  the  threshold  to  meet 
us.  But  we  opened  all  the  windows  to  let  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  kept  the  old  haunting  memories  at  bay  by 
every  means  we  could  devise.  It  would  not  have  been 
wise  to  have  kept  a  skeleton  cupboard,  so  that  Constance’s 
room  was  thoroughly  changed  in  every  detail,  and  then 
made  so  huniliar  to  us  that  the  painful  feeling  of  awe 
connected  with  it  in  the  first  days  soon  left  us,  and  we 
ceased  to  realise  it  as  the  scene  of  a  terrible  silent 
tragedy. 

But,  as  I  was  saying.  Aunt  Geena  and  I  were  sitting 
together  one  of  the  first  evenings  before  there  had  been 
time  to  institute  any  reforms.  Greville  had  only  been 
gone  a  few  weeks,  and  we  were  feeling  the  reaction 
of  past  excitement  and  the  want  of  steady  work,  I 
think,  for  we  were  both  of  us  rather  sad.  Aunt  Geena 
would  have  a  fire,  just  to  look  at,  on  the  smallest 
excuse,  and  when  it  was  there  it  seemed  natural  to  draw 
up.  close — Aunt  Geena  in  her  arm-chair,  I  in  my  usual 
seat  on  the  rug. 

“  We  shall  soon  hear  news  of  the  I'.uropa  now,” 
she  said  presently. 

“  Yes,  aunt.” 

“Lucy,  you  foolish  child!  I  do  believe  you  are 
crying.’’ 

“No,  indeed,”  I  said,  getting  out  of  her  range  of 
vision,  and  flushing  furiously  down  in  the  dark. 

I  don’t  think  she  believed  me,  however,  for  she 
added  in  a  very  gentle  voice — 

“  Keep  up  your  heart,  my  dear — he  will  be  coming 
home  in  three  years.” 

“  If  that’s  what  you  mean.  Aunt  Geena,  it  won’t  be 
any  use,  for  I  quite  intend  to  be  an  old  maid.” 

“  At  any  rate,  Lucy,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  decide 
that  question  when  he  comes.” 

I  thought  three  years  would  never  pass.  It  seemed 
such  a  weary  while  to  look  forward  to,  and  yet  how 
quickly  the  weeks  and  months  w’ent  by  !  Trixey  was 
growing  quite  a  ripe  scholar  for  her  years,  and  then  I 
had  to  look  out  for  more  work,  for  Major  Lennon  died 
suddenly,  and  the  whole  family  left.  A  lich  maiden 
aunt  of  Mrs.  Lennon’s,  who  would  never  so  much  as 
speak  to  her  whilst  her  husband  lived,  took  her  back 
into  favour  directly  he  was  gone,  and  offered  her  and 
her  children  a  home.  I  heard  of  her  often  after  this  as 
leading  an  active,  energetic,  virtuous  life,  and  fully  veri¬ 
fying  Aunt  Geena’s  prophecy  concerning  her.  I  did 
not  see  her  again,  but  Trixey  came  to  us  occasionally, 
and  Aunt  Geena  was  exceedingly  struck  w'ith  the 
improved  tone  of  her  morals,  and  increasing  respect  for 
her  mother’s  opinions. 

“At  last,”  s.rid  Aunt  Geena  the  other  day — “at 
last.” 

I  knew  what  she  meant,  for  there  was  the  yearning 
of  three  long  weary  years  concentrated  into  those  words 
“  At  last.” 

“  How  soon  do  you  think  he  will  be  here  ?’  I  asked. 

“  Any  day  or  hour  now.”  And  her  eyes  brightened 
over  me  as  I  sat  at  her  feet  trembling  and  flushed. 
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“  Aunt  Giecna,”  I  said,  “  wouldn’t  It  be  as  well  if  I 
went  and  lived  with  Maggie  until  you  want  me  again  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Lucy  Marchmont.” 

“  Then  you  will  quite  understand  that  after  all  that 
has  happened  I  am  fully  and  resolutely  determined  to 
be  an  old  maid.” 


“  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  that’s  been  settled  a  long  while 
ago,”  she  said,  stooping  to  kiss  me  with  an  odd  little 
smile  on  her  lips  ;  “  but,  at  any  rate,  you  will  remain 
here  with  me,  and  whether  you  marry  Greville  or  no 
this  will  always  be  your  home.” 

And  so,  I  expect,  I  shall  have  to  stay. 


OVER-CAREFUL  PEOPLE. 


WHEN  I  was  in  Edinburgh — that  most  picturesque 
city — I  was  dining  with  a  friend  one  evening, 
who  said  to  me,  “  I  have  two  very  pernickitty  old 
aunts  who  wish  to  know  you.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  odd  word  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Go  and  see  them,  and  you  will  soon  find  out. 
They  are  douce  sonsie  bodies,  but  extremely  pernickitty. 
You  must  call  upon  them,  for  they  rarely  go  beyond 
their  own  door-stone  save  to  kirk.” 

Stimulated  by  curiosity,  and  waiving  etiquette,  my 
daughter  Alice  and  I  drove  out  the  next  morning  to 
make  the  visit.  Our  road  was  that  beautiful  one  called 
“  The  Queen’s  Drive.”  We  passed  Calton  Hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  Lord  Nelson’s  monument  shoots  up  into 
the  sky,  then  through  massive  gates  which  took  us  past 
the  front  of  Holyrood  Castle,  and  up  gentle  slopes  with 
the  green  and  lovely  Arthur’s  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag 
on  the  right,  where  the  birds  and  sheep  and  lads  and 
lassies  were  rejoicing  together  in  the  sunshine. 

The  gradual  rise  in  the  “  Queen’s  Drive”  soon  showed 
us  the  little  fishing  town  of  New  Haven,  two  miles 
away,  where  some  of  the  young  fishwives  in  their  quaint 
costumes  are  as  beautiful  as  Christie  Johnston.  Be¬ 
yond,  the  swelling  tide  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  lost 
in  the  horizon. 

We  sat  silent,  enjoying  to  our  hearts’  content  the 
sensations  awakened  by  the  delicious  mingling  of  the 
present  loveliness  with  the  storied  souvenirs  which 
crowded  and  covered  every  rood  of  ground,  and  after 
four  or  five  miles  of  this  pleasant  driving,  we  arrived, 
in  a  most  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  at  the  mansion  of  the 
pernickitty  ladies. 

The  house  stood  alone.  A  grass  plot  was  on  either 
side  of  a  straight  and  very  narrow  paved  walk,  which 
with  two  stone  steps  led  up  to  the  front  door.  I 
observed  that  there  were  no  flower  beds';  that  the 
stone  steps  were  artificially  whitened ;  and  that  the 
door  glared  painfully  white  in  the  sunbeams.  There 
were  both  bell  and  knocker,  and  being  used  to  the 
former,  I  rang. 

A  neat  little  maid-servant  opened  the  door,  and  in¬ 
stantly  said,  “  Haud  up  your  feet,  ma’am,  please,  a  wee 
bit  minute.” 

I  did  so,  and  she  carefully  rubbed  my  boots  with  a 
coarse  cloth.  Alice  had  to  submit  to  the  same  some¬ 
what  mortifying  purification,  and  then  the  little  naid 
looked  anxiously  at  the  door-bell.  Pulling  another  and 
finer  cloth  out  of  her  pocket,  she  polished  the  knob 
energetically,  and  turning  to  us  with  a  relieved  but 


flushed  face,  said,  “  Wcel,  that’s  a’.  Wad  ye  bescekin’ 
the  leddies  ?” 

“  That’s  a’.”  If  I  had  not  been  led  to  expect  some¬ 
thing  unusual,  I  should  have  marched  ofF  then  and 
there  in  a  fine  rage,  that  our  very  touch  was  considered 
a  defilement ;  but  a  dawning  perception  crossing  my 
brain  that  the  pernickitty  business  was  beginning,  i 
swallowed — so  to  say — my  boots  and  the  bell-knob, 
and  sweetening  my  face  and  my  temper,  signified  rny 
desire  to  see  the  Mistes  McCrae.  I  gave  the  maid  my 
card  and  walked  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  with  all  the  sun  severely 
shut  out  of  it.  Every  chair  was  set  hard  against  the 
wall  like  bad  boys.  The  books  on  the  centre  table 
were  arranged  with  mathematical  precision,  and  looked 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  around  an  axle  formed  by  a 
lamp.  There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  perhaps 
because  the  frames  might  leave  an  outline  mark.  There 
was  no  comfortable  tabby — such  as  all  nice  old  ladies 
ought  to  have— purring  on  the  rug,  but  a  hard  china 
cat  squinted  at  us  from  the  mantelshelf,  which  was 
about  two  feet  from  the  ceiling.  Two  little  hand  fire¬ 
screens  flanked  the  cat  on  either  side  ;  they  were  of  a 
square  shape,  and  were  embroidered  in  brown  and 
grey  squares.  The  carpet  was  of  a  pattern  also  in 
squares  like  a  checker-board,  and  Hogarth’s  famous 
line  of  beauty  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

I  got  fidgety  gazing  at  all  this  grim  order.  I  felt  a 
desire  to  stir  up  the  chairs  to  revolt.  I  did  make  an 
intrepid  foray  on  the  wheel  of  books,  pulling  two  of 
the  spokes  out  of  line,  and  had  just  regained  my  seat, 
when  the  old  ladies  entered. 

They  were  two  small,  neat  little  women,  with  high 
cheek-bones  and  angular  elbows  ;  and  they  were  dressed 
precisely  alike,  in  immaculate  grey  silks,  snowy  lace 
caps,  and  black  mitts. 

They  approached  us  with  mild  and  gracious  smiles, 
prinking  this  way  and  that,  with  quick  darting  move¬ 
ments  of  their  heads  like  canary  birds.  Their  eyes 
seemed  to  look  “  seven  ways  for  Sunday,”  and  inevitably 
and  simultaneously  they  saw  the  destruction  of  the  har¬ 
monious  wheel  on  the  table.  A  faint  colour  mounted 
into  their  small  faces,  one  of  them  sprang  forward  and 
replaced  the  spokes,  while  the  other  extended  her  hand 
to  toe  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  sister’s  movements. 

“  A  wee  mair  th’  ither  side,  Jeannette,”  said  she. 
“  Which  way,  Elsie,  sae  ?”  “  Na,  na  !  0,1  can  thole 

it  nae  langer,”  and  Miss  Elsie,  forgetting  me,  ran  to  the 
table  and  moved  a  book  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch. 
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patted  it — then  both  shaking  hands  with  ns,  they  sat 
down  flushed  and  flustered. 

“  They  ca’  us  ower  muckle  pernickitty,”  said  Miss 
Elsie,  trying  to  smile  graciously,  “  but  what  kind  o’ 
place  wad  Heaven  be,  I  wad  like  to  ken,  if  the  mansions 
aboon  were  na  keppit  in  order  ?” 

“  And  dustit,”  added  Miss  Jeannette.  “  It’s  a  mercy 
that  we  ncedna  lie  waken  o’  nights  in  Heaven  thinking 
o’  the  cobwebs  \yhich  that  hizzy,  Ann,  leaves  in  a’  the 
corners.” 

To  witness  unconscious  revealing  of  points  of  cha¬ 
racter  was  always  great  fun  for  me,  and  I  was  keenly- 
enjoying  the  present  display,  when  a  knock  at  the  front 
door  arrested  the  conversation.  A  moment  after  w6 
heard  a  slight  scuffle  and  a  loud  “  Let  my  boots  alone  !” 
and  a  bright-looking  boy  of  sixteen  entered  the  room. 

“  Why,  Archie,”  said  Miss  Jeannette,  “  the  sight  o’ 
you  is  gude  for  sair  een.”  She  was  looking  up  in  his 
handsome  face  as  she  spoke,  but  Miss  Elsie  when  she 
gave  him  her  hand  looked  down,  and  suddenly  her  face 
stiffened  into  an  expression  of  mixed  dignity  and  indig¬ 
nation.  Following  her  eyes  I  noticed  a  bit  of  mud  the 
size  of  a  pea  sticking  to  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  the 
young  man’s  boots. 

“  Who  can  control  his  fate  ?”  as  Othello  says.  I  saw 
in  a  moment  that  Archie’s  doom  was  fixed  !  his  cha¬ 
racter  gone  for  ever !  It  was  enough  to  move  one  to 
tears,  or  it  would  have  been  had  I  known  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  a  favourite  great-nephew  of  the  old  ladies, 
and  they  had  intended  to  leave  him  the  most  of  their 
money. 

Miss  E!s:e  sat  down,  her  face  pale,  her  hands  ner¬ 
vously  twitching — taking  very  little  part  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  and  soon  after  the  little  maid  entered  with  a 
salver  of  cake  and  wine. 

By  this  time  Archie  had  discovered  the  dreadful 
scrap  of  mud  which  had  made  ruin  of  his  prospects, 
and  wrecked  his  aunts’  pernickitty  peace  of  mind.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  be  unconcerned  and  jolly — 
he  knew  too  well  the  deadly  nature  of  the  offence  he 
had  committed.  The  scrap  of  mud  seemed  to  grow 
larger  every  time  he  looked  at  it,  and  he  was  fast 
getting  into  a  stuttering  and  confused  state  of  mind 
and  conversation. 

We  each  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  Aunt  Elsie  was 
just  raising  hers  to  her  lips,  when  she  spied  a  big  brown 
caterpillar  mounting  up  the  strings  of  the  maid’s  cap, 
its  horned  head  turning  and  twisting  the  better  to  view 
the  company. 

The  intrusion  of  this  abominable  beast  was  past 
endurance.  Miss  Elsie’s  fingers  immediately  got  a  stroke 
of  pernickitty  paralysis,  her  glass  suddenly  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  wine  was  splashed  all  over  the  front  of 
the  spotless  grey  silk. 

Archie  flew  to  catch  the  glass  ;  when  the  unlucky 
boot,  sliding  along  the  carpet,  left  a  muddy,  streaky  line 
in  his  wake,  the  sight  of  which  caused  Miss  Jeannette 
to  scream  as  if  she  had  been  stabbed. 

“  Wha’  hae  ye  dune,  ye  gowk  ?”  she  cried.  “  Icha- 
bod  !  the  decency  hae  departed  frae  us  a’ !” 

It  was  high  time  that  we  departed  too,  for  the  agita¬ 
tion  and  bow-wow  were  fast  increasing.  Miss  Elsie’s 


terrible  misfortune  had  steadied  her  nerves  and  aroused 
her  spleen.  With  a  look  like  an  ogress,  as  if  she 
would  swallow  maid,  caterpillar,  and  all,  she  clawed 
the  terrified,  hapless  servant  and  dragged  her  out  of 
the  room — “  the  snake”  still  wriggling  up  her  cap- 
strings. 

I  believed  that  they  could  harbour  no  pernickitty  sin 
against  me,  but  Alice  disgraced  herself  for  ever  by  letting 
three  crumbs  fall  on  the  carpet  as  she  rose,  and  thus 
deprived  us  of  the  slightest  chance  of  ever  being  invited 
to  that  house  again. 

As  we  drove  away  I  looked  back  ;  the  last  thing  I 
saw  was  the  poor  little  maid,  her  face  all  puckered  with 
crying,  hurrying  out  with  a  bucket  of  steaming  hot 
water,  and  a  brush,  with  which  she  proceeded  to  scrub- 
off  the  door-steps. 

Besides  my  Scotch  “  leddies,”  I  have  heard  of  other 
pernickitty  people — I  have  visited  them — and  what 
follows  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  one  of  these 
visits : — 

There  is  at  this  moment  a  pretty  little  village  in  no 
matter  w-hat  county — so  far  removed  from  railroads  as 
to  retain  that  delicious  primitivcncss  v  hich  is  becoming 
more  rare  every  day  with  the  march  of  improvement — 
and  more’s  the  pity  ! 

This  village  consists  of  just  nineteen  houses,  nestling 
in  a  sheltered  basin,  with  gnarled  old  trees  and  the  high 
hills  rising  up  on  every  side.  Of  course  it  boasts  a 
parson,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  a  postmaster.  They 
are  all  well-to-do  and  well  educated,  but  no  one  keeps 
a  servant,  and  consequently  thrift  and  neatness  reign 
triumphant. 

I  spent  a  fortnight  in  this  sylvan  spot,  and  scxrn  dis¬ 
covered,  to  my  intense  satisfaction,  another  pernickitty 
wonder  in  the  minister’s  wife.  She  had  no  children,  let 
me  premise,  for  a  childless  house  must  be  an  inevitable 
shie  qua  non  if  you  desire  successfully  to  practise  this 
virtue  of  pernickittyness  ! 

One  evening,  or  rather  afternoon,  the  pretty  daughter 
of  my  hostess  was  away  taking  tea  at  the  paisonage; 
her  brother  was  to  go  for  her  in  the  evening.  It  was,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  a  strangely  primitive  place  for  these 
high-polish  and  high-pressure  days,  so  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  offer  to  accompany  him,  and  make  a  call. 

When  we  got  to  the  garden-gate,  Gath — for  this 
was  his  Scripture  name — solemnly  drew  off  his  boots. 

“  What’s  that  for  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Never  do  to  wear  ’em  in,”  he  answered  ;  “I  did  it 
once — and  horresco  Aft  rens  !" 

Stepping  up  the  path  in  his  stockinged  feet,  he  took 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  proceeded  vigorously  to 
polish  his  knuckles,  with  which  he  knocked  on  the 
door.  The  clergyman  opened  it,  welcomed  us,  and 
Ushered  us  into  the  parlour,  where  some  romping  game 
seemed  to  be  going  on. 

Romping  !  No,  indeed  !  A  very  serious  business 
was  in  progress.  We  fo..iid  Gath’s  sister  with  a  large 
towel  in  her  hand,  and  the  mi.ister’s  wife  had  another. 
One  towel  was  wet,  the  other  <  rj  •  -A  Fly — just  one — 
was  in  the  room.  Wherever  tl  -s  awful  monster 
alighted,  there  pounced  the  parson  .  w  ife  to  scrub  out 
the  dreadful  plague-spot  with  migh  t  and  main — 
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Gath’s  sister  instantly  following  to  complete  the  purifi¬ 
cation  with  the  dry  towel. 

O  the  appalling  villainy  of  the  fly !  It  was  beyond 
belief !  He  reduced  his  mad  antics  to  a  science,  the 
better  to  torment  those  two  heated,  breathless  women. 
He  challenged  them  to  “  come  on,  Macduff,”  &c. 
He  made  “  sights”  at  them  with  his  legs  on  his  nose. 
He  darted  away  each  time  at  a  different  angle,  so  that 
the  flapping  towel  invariably  hit  only  the  injured  and 
insulted  walls  in  their  endeavour  to  circumvent  him  by 
following  the  course  of  the  last  flight ;  he  did  not  intend 
them  to  profit  by  experience ;  he  might  have  been  the 
transmigrated  soul  of  Coleridge,  who  compares  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  “  stern-lights  of  a  ship,  which  illume  the 
path  that  has  been  traversed,  but  throw  no  light  on  that 
which  is  to  come.” 

When  the  clergyman’s  wife  and  Gath’s  sister  were  on 
the  point  of  fainting  with  exhaustion,  the  depraved  fly 
rose  on  level  wings  to  a  corner  of  the  ceiling,  and  sat 
there  coolly  washing  his  face,  and  making  mouths  at 
his  baffled  pursuers. 

Why  is  it  that  people  make  the  most  astounding  con¬ 
fidences  to  me  ? 

That  evening  the  parson  offered  to  escort  me  home. 
I  accepted  his  service  with  alacrity,  for  there  had  been 
very  little  conversation  during  the  battle  with  the  fly, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  him  better.  His  very  plain  but 
intelligent  face  interested  me.  It  had  “  a  charity-which- 
suffereth-long”  expression.  It  reminded  me  of  one  of 
the  pictures  in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  martyr  whose 
feet  are  toasting  on  a  gridiron. 

His  feet,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  were  not  toasting  on  a 
gridiron,  unless  you  should  choose  to  consider  a  pair  of 
nice  carpet-slippers  as  an  allegorical  symbol  of  this 
culinary  utensil,  because  they  were  worn,  without  a 
doubt,  under  marital,  not  to  say  inquisitorial  law.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  he  had  supplied  Gath,  on  his 
entrance,  with  a  pair  of  the  same  sort,  who  danced 
around  in  them,  after  the  plunging  and  leaping  women, 
laughing  and  singing  “  Shoo-fly  don’t  bodder  me,”  to 
their  extreme  annoyance,  while  the  clergyman  and  I 
tried  to  converse,  as  I  said  before,  with  very  little  suc¬ 
cess  ;  for  I  saw  that  he  was  exceedingly  mortified  at  the 
entertainment  the  stranger  was  receiving  within  his 
gates. 

When  we  left,  he  brought  with  him  to  the  garden- 
gate  a  pair  of  boots,  took  off  his  slippers,  hid  them  in  a 
curra  it-bush,  drew  on  the  boots,  and  then  offered  me 
his  arm. 

“  My  dear  wife,”  he  began  the  very  first  sentence, 
“  my  dear  wife  carries  her  virtues  of  neatness  and  care¬ 
fulness  to — I  had  almost  said — the  verge  of  vice  ;  truly 
she  is  ‘  cumbered  about  much  serving.’  It  is  much  too 
serious  to  be  a  jest — it  pervades  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  In  her  really  affectionate  solicitude  for  my  com¬ 
fort,  she  awakens  me  out  of  my  first  sleep  every  night 
with — ‘  Dear,  are  you  comfortable  r’ 

“  ‘  Quite  so.’ 

“  ‘  Won’t  you  have  another  blanket  ?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  no.’ 


“  ‘  Perhaps  you  are  too  warm — shall  I  open  the 
window  a  little  more  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  thank  you,  my  dear.’ 

“  ‘  Shall  I  get  up  and  give  you  a  drink  of  water  ?’ 

“‘lam  not  thirsty,  dear.  Good-night.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able  ?’  and  so  on,  until  I  have  to  use  almost  superhuman 
exertion  to  keep  my  temper,  because  I  know  she  loves 
me  with  all  her  careful  heart.” 

“  I  have  met  such  people  before,”  I  observed. 
“They  are  called  ‘  pernickitty  people’  in  Scotland;” 
and  I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  old  ladies, 
at  which  he  laughed  heartily. 

“  It  is  a  wonderful  exception,”  he  said,  “  when  1 
can  eat  a  meal  in  peace.  This  morning  my  plate  was 
snatched  away  just  as  I  had  put  a  crisp*brown  sausage 
on  it,  because  my  wife  saw  some  marks,  invisible  to  me, 
which  showed  that  it  (the  plate)  had  not  been  washed 
in  boiling  water.  My  study  chair  is  kept  at  a  rigorous 
right  angle  with  the  writing-table,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
sermons  are,  from  affinity,  as  rigid  as  a  poker,  and  dull 
as  a  door-post.  Bless  her  kind  heart !  if  she  would 
only  take  Mary  instead  of  Martha  as  a  model — if  she 
would  only  cultivate  a  little  carelessness — we  should  be 
the  happiest  couple  in  the  world.” 

Poor  fellow  !  a  decent  man  grievously  tormented  with 
too  much  pernickitty  virtue  in  his  wife  ! 

Before  I  left  the  village  the  good  man  was  invited  to 
an  anniversary  meeting  of  college  friends  in  London,  and 
joyfully  made  his  preparations  to  go. 

His  wife  also  made  preparations,  and  Gath’s  sister 
helped  her.  “  Now,  dear,”  she  harangued  him  the 
previous  evening,  “  now  look  !  here  are  eleven  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  I  have  labelled  them  as  you  see.  This 
one” — reading  the  label — “  is  for  you  to  use  in  the 
railway ;  this  large  one  is  to  tie  round  your  neck  if  any 
nasty  selfish  people  open  a  window  near  you  ;  this  is  to 
spread  over  your  knees  to  keep  the  grimy  dust  from 
soiling  your  clothes  ;  this  large  coloured  one — quite  old 
you  see — is  in  case  your  nose  bleeds  (which  it  never 
did,  by  the  way)  ;  this  other  old  coloured  one  is  to 
spread  over  the  back  of  the  seat — people  are  always 
rubbing  their  greasy  heads  on  the  backs  of  the  seats  ; 
this  very  fine  one,  dear — now  don’t  forget  it — is  for  you 

to  carry  when  you  call  upon  Canon  D - ;  this  is  for 

a  night-cap.  You  must  wear  a  night-cap  in  a  strange 
bedroom  ;  nobody  can  tell  what  dangerous  draughts 
there  are  flying  around.  This  other  very  nice  one  is  to 
use  when  you  go  to  the  dinner  party  ;  I  have  embroi¬ 
dered  your  initials  in  the  corner,  and  be  sure  if  you 
have  to  wave  it,  and  cry  hurrah  !  that  you  let  tkut 
corner  fly.  There  are  three  left,  for  accidents,  contin¬ 
gencies,  and  possible  losses — for  you  are  s — o  care¬ 
less  !” 

“  Oh  !”  sighed  he  to  Gath,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  station — “oh,  thank  goodness!  I  shall  sleep  all 
night  s.afe  from  killing  kindness.” 

“  And  oh  I”  sighed  his  wife  to  Gath’s  sister,  “/shall 
have  a  good  night’s  sleep,  but  who  will  see  that  he  is 
comfortable  ?” 
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D  E  GREY:  A  R  O  M  A  N  C  E. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. - PART  I. 


IT  was  the  year  1820,  and  Mrs.  De  Grey,  by  the 
same  token,  as  they  say  in  Ireland  (and,  for  that 
matter,  out  of  it),  had  reached  her  sixty-seventh  spring. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  still  a  handsome  woman,  and, 
what  is  better  yet,  still  an  amiable  woman.  The  un¬ 
troubled,  unruffled  course  of  her  life  had  left  as  few 
wrinkles  on  her  temper  as  on  her  face.  She  was  tall 
and  full  of  person,  with  dark  eyes  and  abundant  white 
hair,  which  she  rolled  back  from  her  forehead  over  a 
cushion,  or  some  such  artifice.  The  freshness  of  youth 
and  health  had  by  no  means  faded  out  of  her  cheeks, 
nor  had  the  smile  of  her  imperturbable  courtesy  expired 
on  her  lips.  She  dressed,  as  became  a  woman  of  her 
age  and  a  widow,  in  black  garments,  but  relieved  with 
a  great  deal  of  white,  with  a  number  of  handsome 
rings  on  her  fair  hands.  Frequently,  in  the  spring,  she 
wore  a  little  flower  or  a  sprig  of  green  leaves  in  the 
bosom  of  her  gown.  She  had  been  accused  of  receiv¬ 
ing  these  little  floral  ornaments  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Herbert  (of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say) ;  but  the 
charge  is  unfounded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  very  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  a  handful  cut  in  the  garden  by  her 
maid. 

That  Mrs.  De  Grey  should  have  been  just  the  placid 
and  elegant  old  lady  that  she  was,  remained,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  large,  in  spite  of  an  abundance  of  a 
certain  sort  of  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  result,  more 
or  less  of  a  puzzle  and  a  problem.  It  is  true  that  every 
one  who  knew  anything  about  her  knew  that  she  had 
enjoyed  great  material  prosperity,  and  had  suffered  no 
misfortunes.  She  was  mistress  in  her  own  right  of  a 
handsome  property  and  a  handsome  house ;  she  had  lost 
her  husband,  indeed,  within  a  year  after  marriage ;  but, 
as  the  late  George  De  Grey  had  been  of  a  sullen  and 
brooding  humour — to  that  degree,  indeed,  as  to  incur 
the  suspicion  of  insanity — her  loss,  leaving  her  well 
provided  for,  might  in  strictness  have  been  accounted  a 
gain.  Her  son,  moreover,  had  never  given  her  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  trouble ;  he  had  grown  up  a  charming  young 
man,  handsome,  witty,  and  wise ;  he  was  a  model  of 
filial  devotion.  The  lady’s  health  was  good ;  she  had 
half-a-dozen  perfect  servants  she  had  the  perpetual 
company  of  the  incomparable  bir.  Herbert ;  she  was  as 
fine  a  figure  of  an  elderly  woman  as  any  in  town  ;  she 
might,  therefore,  very  well  have  been  happy  and  have 
looked  so.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dozen  sensible  women 
had  been  known  to  declare,  with  emphasis,  that  not  for 
all  her  treasures  and  her  felicity  would  they  have  con¬ 
sented  to  be  Mrs.  De  Grey.  These  ladies  were,  of 
course,  unable  to  give  a  logical  reason  for  so  strong  an 
aversion.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  hung  over  Mrs. 
De  Grey’s  history  and  circumstances  a  film,  as  it  were, 
a  shadow  of  mystery,  which  struck  a  chill  upon  imagi¬ 
nations  which  might  easily  have  been  kindled  into  envy 
of  her  good  fortune.  “  She  lives  in  the  dark,”  some 
one  had  said  of  her.  Close  observers  did  her  the  honour 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  secret  in  her  life,  but  of  a 


wholly  undefined  character.  Was  she  the  victim  of 
some  lurking  sorrow,  or  the  mistress  of  some  clandes¬ 
tine  joy  ?  These  imputations,  we  may  easily  believe, 
are  partially  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  she  was 
a  Catholic,  and  kept  a  priest  in  her  house.  The  un¬ 
explained  portion  might  very  well,  moreover,  have  been 
discredited  by  Mrs.  De  Grey’s  perfectly  candid  and 
complacent  demeanour.  It  was  certainly  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive,  in  talking  with  her,  to  what  part  of  her  person 
one  might  pin  a  mystery — whether  on  her  clear,  round 
eyes  or  her  handsome,  benevolent  lips.  Let  us  say, 
then,  in  defiance  of  the  voice  of  society,  that  she  was 
no  tragedy  queen.  She  was  a  fine  woman,  a  dull  woman, 
a  perfect  gentlewoman.  She  had  taken  life,  as  she  liked 
a  cup  of  tea — weak,  with  an  exquisite  aroma  and  plenty 
of  cream  and  sugar.  She  had  never  lost  her  temper, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  she  had  none  to  lose.  She 
was  troubled  with  no  fears,  no  doubts,  no  scruples,  and 
blessed  with  no  sacred  certainties.  She  was  fond  of 
her  son,  of  the  church,  of  her  garden,  and  of  her  toilet. 
She  had  the  very  best  taste ;  but,  morally,  one  may  say 
that  she  had  had  no  history. 

Mrs.  De  Grey  had  always  lived  in  seclusion ;  for  a 
couple  of  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
she  had  lived  in  solitude.  Her  son,  on  reaching  his 
twenty-third  year,  had  gone  to  Europe  for  a  long  visit, 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  discussed  at  intervals  between 
his  mother  and  Mr.  Herbert  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  boyhood.  They  had  made  no  attempt  to  forecast 
his  future  career,  or  to  prepare  him  for  a  profession. 
Strictly,  indeed,  he  was  at  liberty,  like  his  late  father, 
to  dispense  with  a  profession.  Not  that  it  was  to  be 
wished  that  he  should  take  his  father’s  life  as  an  example. 
It  was  understood  by  the  world  at  large,  and,  of  course, 
by  Mrs.  De  Grey  and  her  companion  in  particular,  that 
this  gentleman’s  existence  had  been  blighted,  at  an  early 
period,  by  an  unhappy  love  affair ;  and  it  was  notorious 
that,  in  consequence,  he  had  spent  the  few  years  of  his 
maturity  in  gloomy  idleness  and  dissipation.  Mrs.  De 
Grey,  whose  own  father  was  an  Englishman,  reduced 
to  poverty,  but  with  claims  to  high  gentility,  professed 
herself  unable  to  understand  why  Paul  should  not  live 
decently  on  his  means.  Mr.  Herbert  declared  that  in 
America,  in  any  walk  of  life,  idleness  was  improper ;  and 
that  he  hoped  the  young  man  would — nominally  at  least 
— select  a  career.  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  need  for  haste ;  and  that  it  was 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  see  the  world.  The 
world,  to  Mrs.  De  Grey,  was  little  more  than  a  name-, 
but  to  Mr.  Herbert,  priest  as  he  was,  it  was  a  vivid 
reality.  Yet  he  felt  that  the  generous  and  intelligent 
youth  upon  whose  education  he  had  lavished  all  the 
treasures  of  his  tenderness  and  sagacity,  was  not  un¬ 
fitted,  either  by  nature  or  culture,  to  measure  his  sinews 
against  its  trials  and  temptations  ;  and  that  he  should 
love  him  the  better  for  coming  home  at  twenty-five  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  good  Catholic,  sobered 
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and  seasoned  by  experience,  sceprical  in  small  matters, 
confident  in  great,  and  richly  replete  with  good  stories. 
When  he  came  of  age,  Paul  received  his  w'alking-ticket, 
as  they  say,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  of  credit  for  a 
handsome  sum  on  certain  London  bankers.  But  the 
young  man  pocketed  the  letter,  and  remained  at  home, 
poring  over  books,  lounging  in  the  garden,  and  scribbling 
heroic  verses.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  plucked  up  a 
little  ambition,  and  took  a  turn  through  the  country, 
travelling  much  of  the  way  on  horseback.  He  came 
back  an  ardent  American,  and  felt  that  he  might  go 
abroad  without  danger.  During  his  absence  in  Europe 
he  had  written  home  innumerable  long  letters — com¬ 
positions  so  elaborate  (in  the  taste  of  that  day,  recent 
as  it  is)  and  so  delightful,  that,  between  their  pride  in 
his  epistolary  talent  and  their  longing  to  see  his  face, 
his  mother  and  his  ex-tutor  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  determine  whether  he  gave  them  more  satisfaction  at 
home  or  abroad. 

With  his  departure  the  household  was  plunged  in 
unbroken  repose.  Mrs.  De  Grey  neither  went  out  nor 
entertained  company.  An  occasional  morning  call  was 
the  only  claim  made  upon  her  hospitality.  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  was' a  great  scholar,  spent  all  his  hours  in  study  ; 
and  his  patroness  sat  for  the  most  part  alone,  arrayed 
with  a  perfection  of  neatness  which  there  was  no  one 
to  admire  (unless  it  be  her  waiting-maid,  to  whom  it 
remained  a  constant  matter  of  awe),  reading  a  pious 
book  or  knitting  under-garments  for  the  orthodox 
needy.  At  times,  indeed,  she  wrote  long  letters  to  her 
son,  the  contents  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  found  it  hard 
to  divine.  This  was  accounted  a  dull  life  forty  years 
ago ;  now,  doubtless,  it  would  be  considered  no  life  at 
all.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that  finally, 
one  April  morning,  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  as  I  have 
said,  Mrs.  De  Grey  suddenly  began  to  suspect  that  she 
was  lonely.  Another  long  year,  at  least,  was  to  come 
and  go  before  Paul’s  return.  After  meditating  for  a 
while  in  silence,  Mrs.  De  Grey  resolved  to  take  counsel 
with  Father  Herbert. 

This  gentleman,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  had  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  George  De  Grey,  who  had  made 
his  acquaintance  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  before  his 
marriage.  Mr.  Herbert  was  a  younger  son  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  Catholic  family,  and  was  at  that  time  beginning,  on 
small  resources,  the  practice  of  the  law.  De  Grey  met 
him  in  lx)ndon,  and  the  two  conceived  a  strong  mutual 
sympathy.  Herbert  had  neither  taste  for  his  profession 
nor  apparent  ambition  of  any  sort.  He  was,  moreover, 
in  weak  health  ;  and  his  friend  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  accept  the  place  of  travelling  com¬ 
panion  through  France  and  Italy.  De  Grey  carried  a 
very  long  purse,  and  was  a  most  liberal  friend  and 
patron  ;  and  the  two  yoi  ng  men  accomplished  their 
progress  as  far  as  Venice  in  the  best  spirits  and  on  the 
best  terms.  But  in  Venice,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  they  bitterly  and  irretrievably  quarrelled. 
Some  persons  said  it  was  over  a  card-table,  and  some 
said  it  was  about  a  lady.  At  all  events,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  De  Grey  returned  to  America,  and  Herbert 
repaired  to  Rome.  He  obtained  admission  into  a  monas- 
ter}%  studied  theology,  and  finally  was  invested  with 


priestly  orders.  In  America,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
De  Grey  married  the  lady  whom  1  have  described.  A 
few  weeks  after  his  marriage  he  wrote  to  Herbert, 
expressing  a  vehement  desire  to  be  reconciled.  Herbert 
felt  that  the  letter  was  that  of  a  most  unhappy  man  ; 
he  had  already  forgiven  him  ;  he  pitied  him,  and  after 
a  short  delay  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ecclesiastical 
mission  to  the  United  States.  He  reached  New  York 
and  presented  himself  at  his  friend's  house,  which  from 
this  moment  became  his  home.  Mrs.  De  Grey  had 
recently  given  birth  to  a  son  ;  her  husband  was  confined 
to  his  room  by  illness,  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self  by  repeated  excesses.  He  survived  Her¬ 
bert’s  arrival  but  a  couple  of  months  ;  and  after  his 
death  the  rumour  went  abroad  that  he  had  by  his  last 
will  settled  a  handsome  income  upon  the  priest,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  continue  to  reside  with  his  widow, 
and  take  the  entire  charge  of  his  boy’s  education. 

This  rumour  was  confirmed  by  the  event.  For 
twenty-five  years,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Herbert 
had  lived  under  Mrs.  De  Grey’s  roof  as  her  friend  and 
companion  and  counsellor,  and  as  her  son’s  tutor.  Once 
reconciled  to  his  friend,  he  had  gradually  dropped  his 
priestly  character.  He  was  of  an  essentially  devout 
temperament,  but  he  craved  neither  parish  nor  pulpit. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  become  an  indefiitigable 
student.  His  late  friend  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  valu¬ 
able  library,  \\  hich  he  gradually  enlarged.  His  passion 
for  study,  however,  appeared  singularly  disinterested, 
inasmuch  as,  for  many  years,  his  little  friend  Paul  was 
the  sole  witness  and  receptacle  of  his  learning.  It  is 
true  that  he  composed  a  large  portion  of  a  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  which,  although  the 
manuscript  exists,  has  never  seen,  and,  I  suppose,  is 
never  destined  to  see,  the  light.  It  is  in  the  very  best 
keeping,  for  it  contains  an  immense  array  of  facts.  The 
work  is  written,  not  from  a  sympathetic,  but  from  a 
strictly  respectful  point  of  view  ;  but  it  has  a  fatal  defect 
— it  lacks  unction. 

The  same  complaint  might  have  been  made  of  Father 
Herbert’s  personal  character.  He  was  the  soul  of  polite¬ 
ness,  but  it  was  a  cold  and  formal  courtesy.  When  he 
smiled,  it  was,  as  the  French  say,  with  the  end  of  his 
lips,  and  when  he  took  your  hand,  with  the  end  of  his 
fingers.  He  had  had  a  charming  face  in  his  younger 
days,  and,  when  gentlemen  dressed  their  hair  with  pow¬ 
der,  his  fine  black  eyes  must  have  produced  the  very 
best  effect.  But  he  had  lost  his  hair,  and  he  wore  on 
his  bald  head  a  little  black  silk  cap.  Round  his  neck 
he  had  a  black  cravat  of  many  folds,  without  any  collar. 
He  was  short  and  slight,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders, 
and  a  handsome  pair  of  hands. 

“  If  it  were  not  for  a  sad  sign  to  the  contrary,”  said 
Mrs.  De  Grey,  in  pursuance  of  her  resolve  to  take 
counsel  of  her  friend,  “  I  should  believe  1  am  growing 
younger.” 

“  What  is  the  sign  to  the  contrary?”  asked  Her¬ 
bert. 

“  I’m  losing  my  eyes.  1  enn’t  see  to  read.  Suppose 
I  should  become  blind.” 

“  And  what  makes  you  suspect  that  you  are  growing 
young  again  ?” 
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“  I  feel  lonely.  I  lack  company.  I  miss  Paul.” 

“You  will  have  Paul  back  in  a  year.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  shall  be  miserable. 

I  wish  I  knew  some  nice  person  whom  I  might  ask  to 
stay  with  me.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  take  a  companion — some  poor 
gentlewoman  in  search  of  a  home  ?  She  would  read  to 
you,  and  talk  to  you.” 

“  No  ;  that  would  be  dreadful.  She  would  be  sure 
to  be  old  and  ugly.  I  should  like  some  one  to  take 
Paul’s  place — some-  one  young  and  fresh  like  him. 
We’re  all  so  terribly  old,  in  the  house.  You’re  at 
least  seventy ;  Pm  sixty-five”  (Mrs.  De  Grey  was 
pleased  to  say)  “  Deborah  is  sixty,  the  cook  and 
coachman  are  fifty-five  apiece.” 

“  You  want  a  young  girl,  then  ?” 

“  Yes,  some  nice,  fresh  young  girl,  who  would 
laugh  once  in  a  while,  and  make  a  little  music — a 
little  sound  in  the  house.” 

“  Well,”  said  Herbert,  after  reflecting  a  moment, 

“  you  had  better  suit  yourself  before  Paul  comes  home. 
You  have  only  a  year.” 

“Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  De  Grey,  “  P  shouldn’t  feel 
myself  obliged  to  turn  her  out  on  Paul’s  account.” 

Father  Herbert  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  glance.  “  Nevertheless,  my  dear  lady,”  he  said, 

“  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“O  yes,  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  and  you,  F.ather 
Herbert,  know  what  I  think.” 

“  Yes,  madam,  and  allow  me  to  add  that  I  don’t 
greatly  care.  Why  should  I  ?  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  you’ll  never  find  yourself  compelled  to  think 
otherwise.” 

“  It  is  certain,”  said  Mrs.  De  Grey,  “  that  Paul  has 
had  time  to  play  out  his  little  tragedy  a  dozen  times 
over.” 

“  His  father,”  rejoined  Herbert  gravely,  “  was 
twenty-six  years  old.” 

At  these  words  Mrs.  De  Grey  looked  at  the  priest 
with  a  slight  frown  and  a  flushed  cheek.  But  he  took 
no  pains  to  meet  her  eyes,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
had  recovered,  in  silence,  her  habitual  calmness. 

Within  a  week  after  this  conversation  Mrs.  De  Grey 
observed  at  church  two  persons  who  appeared  to  be 
strangers  in  the  congregation — an  elderly  woman,  meanly 
clad,  and  evidently  in  ill  health,  but  with  a  great  refine¬ 
ment  of  person  and  manner,  and  a  young  girl  whom 
Mrs.  De  Grey  took  for  her  daughter.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  she  again  found  them  at  their  devotions,  and 
was  forcibly  struck  by  a  look  of  sadness  and  trouble  in 
their  faces  and  attitude.  On  the  third  Sunday  they 
were  absent ;  but  it  happened  that  during  the  walk, 
going  to  confession,  she  met  the  young  girl,  pale,  alone, 
and  -dressed  in  mourning,  apparently  just  leaving  the 
confessional.  Something  in  her  gait  and  aspect  assured 
Mrs.  De  Grey  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world,  friend¬ 
less  and  helpless  ;  and  the  good  lady,  who  at  times  was 
acutely  sensible  of  her  own  isolation  in  society,  felt  a 
strong  and  sympathetic  prompting  to  speak  to  the 
stranger,  and  ask  the  secret  of  her  sorrow.  She  stopped 
her  before  she  left  the  church,  and,  addressing  her  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  succeeded  so  speedily  in  winning 


her  confidence  that  in  half  an  hour  she  was  in  possession 
of  the  young  girl's  entire  history.  She  had  just  lost  her 
mother,  and  she  had  found  herself  in  the  great  city 
penniless,  and  all  but  houseless.  They  were  from  the 
South  ;  her  father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and 
had  perished  at  sea,  two  years  before.  Her  mother’s 
health  had  failed,  and  they  had  come  to  New  York,  ill- 
advisedly  enough,  to  consult  an  eminent  physician.  He 
had  been  very  kind,  he  had  taken  no  fees,  but  his 
skill  had  been  applied  in  vain.  Their  money  had  melted 
away  in  other  directions — for  food  and  lodging  and 
clothing.  There  had  been  enough  left  to  give  the  poor 
lady  a  decent  burial ;  but  no  means  of  support  save  her 
own  exertions  remained  for  the  young  girl.  She  had 
no  relatives  to  look  to,  but  she  professed  herself  abun¬ 
dantly  willing  to  work.  “  I  look  weak,”  she  said,  “  and 
pale,  but  I'm  really  strong.  It’s  only  that  I’m  tired — 
and  sad.  I’m  ready  to  do  anything.  But  I  don’t  know 
where  to  look.”  She  had  lost  her  colour  and  the  round¬ 
ness  and  elasticity  of  youth  she  was  thin  and  ill-dressed  ; 
but  Mrs.  De  Grey  saw  that  at  her  best  she  must  be 
properly  a  very  pretty  creature,  and  that  she  was  evi¬ 
dently,  by  rights,  a  charming  girl.  She  looked  at  the 
elder  lady  with  lustrous,  appealing  blue  eyes  from  under 
the  hideous  black  bonnet  in  which  her  masses  of  soft 
light  hair  were  tucked  away.  She  assured  her  that  she 
had  received  a  good  education,  and  that  she  played  on 
the  pianoforte.  Mrs.  De  Grey  fancied  her  divested  of 
her  rusty  weeds,  and  dressed  in  a  white  frock  and  a 
blue  ribbon,  reading  aloud  at  an  open  window,  or 
touching  the  keys  of  her  old  not  unmelodious  spinet ; 
for  if  she  took  her  (as  she  mcnt.ally  phrased  it),  Mrs. 
De  Grey  was  resolved  that  she  would  not  he  harassed 
with  the  sight  of  her  black  garments.  It  was  plain 
that,  frightened  and  faint  and  nervous  as  she  was,  the 
poor  child  would  take  any  service  unconditionally.  She 
kissed  her  then  tenderly  within  the  sacred  precinct,  and 
led  her  away  to  her  carriage,  quite  forgetting  her  busi¬ 
ness  with  her  confessor.  On  the  following  day  Mar¬ 
garet  Aldis  (such  was  the  young  girl’s  name)  was 
transferred  ih  tlie  same  vehicle  to  Mrs.  De  Grey’s  own 
residence. 

This  edifice  was  demolished  some  yeajs  ago,  and  the 
place  where  it  stood  forms  at  the  present  moment  the 
very  centre  of  a  turbulent  thoroughfare.  But  at  the 
period  of  which  I  speak  it  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  with  as  vast  a  prospect  of  open  country  in  one 
direction  as  in  the  other  of  close-built  streets.  It  was 
an  excellent  old  mansion,  moreover,  in  the  best  taste  of 
the  time,  with  large  square  rooms  and  broad  halls  and 
deep  windows,  and,  above  all,  a  delightful  great  garden, 
hedged  off  from  the  road  by  walls  of  dense  verdure. 
Here,  steeped  in  repose  and  physical  comfort,  rescued 
from  the  turbid  stream  of  common  life,  and  placed  apart 
in  the  glow  of  tempered  sunshine,  valued,  esteemed, 
caressed,  and  yet  feeling  that  she  was  not  a  mere  passive 
object  of  charity,  but  that  she  was  doing  her  simple 
utmost  to  requite  her  protectress,  poor  Miss  Aldis 
bloomed  and  flowered  afresh.  With  rest  and  luxury 
and  leisure,  her  natural  gaiety  and  beauty  came  back  to 
her.  Her  beauty  was  not  dazzling,  indeed,  nor  her 
gaiety  obtrusive;  but,  united,  they  were  the  flower  of 
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girlish  grace.  She  still  retained  a  certain  tenuity  and 
fragility  of  aspect,  a  lightness  of  tread,  a  softness  of 
voice,  a  faintness  of  colouring,  which  suggested  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  suftering.  But  there  seemed 
to  burn,  nevertheless,  in  her  deep  blue  eyes  the  light  of 
an  almost  passionate  vitality ;  and  there  sat  on  her  firm, 
pale  lips  the  utterance  of  a  determined,  devoted  will. 
It  seemed  at  times  as  if  she  gave  herself  up  with  a 
senseless,  reckless,  half-thankless  freedom  to  the  mere 
consciousness  of  security.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
an  innate  love  of  luxury.  She  would  sometimes  sit, 
motionless,  for  hours,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and 
her  eyes  slowly  wandering,  in  a  silent  ecstasy  of  content. 
At  these  times  Father  Herbert,  who  had  observed  her 
attentively  from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  (for,  scholar 
and  recluse  as  he  was,  he  had  not  lost  the  faculty  of 
appreciating  feminine  grace) — at  these  times  the  old 
priest  would  watch  her  covertly  and  marvel  at  the  fan¬ 
tastic,  soulless  creature  whom  Mrs.  De  Grey  had  taken 
to  her  side.  One  evening,  after  a  prolonged  stupor  of 
this  sort,  in  which  the  young  girl  had  neither  moved  nor 
spoken,  sitting  like  one  whose  soul  had  detached  itself 
and  was  wandering  through  space,  she  rose,  on  Mrs. 
De  Grey’s  at  last  giving  her  an  order,  and  moved  for¬ 
wards  as  if  in  compliance  ;  and  then,  suddenly  rushing 
towards  the  old  woman,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  buried 
her  head  in  her  lap  and  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  sobs. 
Herbert,  who  had  been  standing  by,  went  and  laid  one 
hand  on  her  head,  and  with  the  other  made  over  it  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  manner  of  a  benediction — a 
consecration  of  the  passionate  gratitude  which  had  finally 
broken  out  into  utterance.  From  this  moment  he  loved 
her. 

Margaret  read  aloud  to  Mrs.  De  Grey,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  sang  in  a  cle.ar,  sweet  voice  the  chants  of 
their  Church,  and  occupied  herself  constantly  with  fine 
needlework,  in  which  she  possessed  great  skill.  They 
spent  the  long  summer  mornings  together,  in  reading  and 
work  and  talk.  Margaret  told  her  companion  the  simple, 
sad  details  of  the  history  of  which  she  had  already  given 
her  the  outline,  and  Mrs.  De  Grey,  who  found  it  natural 
to  look  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  practical  romance  orga¬ 
nised  for  her  entertainment,  made  her  repeat  them  over 
a  dozen  times.  Mrs.  De  Grey,  too,  honoured  the 
young  girl  with  a  recital  of  her  own  biography,  which, 
in  its  vast  vacuity,  produced  upon  Margaret’s  mind  a 
vague  impression  of  grandeur.  The  vacuity,  indeed, 
was  relieved  by  the  figure  of  Paul,  whom  Mrs.  De 
Grey  never  grew  weary  of  describing,  and  of  whom, 
finally,  Margaret  grew  very  fond  of  thinking.  She 
listened  most  attentively  to  Mrs.  De  Grey’s  eulogies  of 
her  son,  and  thought  it  a  great  pity  he  was  not  at 
home.  And  then  she  began  to  long  for  his  return,  and 
then,  suddenly,  she  began  to  fear  it.  Perhaps  he  would 
dislike  her  being  in  the  house,  and  turn  her  out  of  doors. 
It  was  evident  that  his  mother  was  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
tradict  him.  Perhaps — worse  still — he  woifld  marry 
some  foreign  woman,  and  bring  her  home,  and  she 
would  turn  wickedly  jealous  of  Margaret  (in  the  manner 
of  foreign  women).  De  Grey,  roaming  through  Europe, 
took  for  granted,  piously  enough,  that  he  was  never 
.ibsent  from  his  good  mother’s  thoughts  ;  but  he  re¬ 


mained  superbly  unconscious  of  the  dignity  which  he 
had  usurped  in  the  meditations  of  her  humble  companion. 
Truly,  we  know  where  our  lives  begin,  but  who  shall 
say  where  they  end  ?  Here  was  a  careless  young  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  existence  enjoyed  a  perpetual  echo  in  the 
soul  of  a  poor  girl  utterly  unknown  to  him.  Mrs.  De 
Grey  had  two  portraits  of  her  son,  which,  of  course, 
she  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  to  Margaret — one  taken 
in  his  boyhood,  with  brilliant  red  hair  and  cheeks,  the 
lad’s  body  encased  in  a  bright  blue  jacket,  and  his  neck 
encircled  in  a  frill,  open  very  low  ;  the  other,  executed 
just  before  his  departure,  a  handsome  young  man  in  a 
buff  waistcoat,  clean  shaven,  with  an  animated  coun¬ 
tenance,  dark,  close-curling  auburn  hair,  and  very  fine 
eyes.  The  former  of  these  designs  Matgaret  thought 
a  very  pretty  child  ;  but  to  the  other  the  poor  girl 
straightway  lost  her  heart — the  more  easily  that  Mrs. 
De  Grey  assured  her  that,  although  the  picture  was 
handsome  enough,  it  conveyed  but  the  faintest  idea  of 
her  boy’s  adorable  flesh  and  blood.  In  a  couple  of 
months  arrived  a  long-expected  letter  from  Paul,  and 
with  it  another  portrait — a  miniature  painted  in  Paris 
by  a  famous  artist.  Here  Paul  appeared  a  far  more 
elegant  figure  than  in  the  work  of  the  American  painter. 
In  what  the  change  consisted  it  was  hard  to  tell  -,  but 
his  mother  declared  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
spent  two  years  in  the  best  company  in  Europe. 

“  Oh,  the  best  company  !”  said  Father  Herbert,  who 
knew  the  force  of  this  term.  And,  smiling  a  moment 
with  inoffensive  scorn,  he  relapsed  into  his  wonted 
gravity. 

“  I  think  he  looks  very  sad,”  said  Margaret  timidly. 

“Fiddlesticks!”  cried  Herbert  impatiently.  “He 
looks  like  a  coxcomb.  Of  course  it’s  the  Frenchman’s 
fault,”  he  added,  more  gently.  “  Why  on  earth  does 
he  send  us  his  picture  at  all  ?  It’s  a  great  piece  of  im¬ 
pertinence.  Docs  he  think  we’ve  forgotten  him  ?  When 
I  want  to  remember  my  boy,  I  have  something  better 
to  look  to  than  that  flaunting  bit  of  ivory.” 

At  these  words  the  two  ladies  went  off,  carrying 
the  portrait  with  them,  to  read  Paul’s  letter  in  private. 
It  was  in  eight  pages,  and  Margaret  read  it  aloud. 
Then,  when  she  had  finished,  she  read  it  again,  and  in 
the  evening  she  read  it  once  more.  The  next  day, 
Mrs.  De  Grey,  taking  the  young  girl  quite  into  her  con¬ 
fidence,  brought  out  a  large  packet  containing  his  earlier 
letters,  and  Margaret  spent  the  whole  morning  in  read¬ 
ing  them  over  aloud.  'Fhat  evening  she  took  a  stroll 
in  the  garden  alone — the  garden  in  which  /v  had  played 
as  a  boy,  and  lounged  and  dreamed  as  a  young  man. 
She  found  his  name — his  beautiful  name — rudely  cut 
on  a  wooden  bench.  Introduced,  as  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  been  by  his  letters,  into  the  precincts  of 
his  personality,  the  mystery  of  his  being,  the  magic 
circle  of  his  feelings,  and  opinions,  and  fancies  ;  wander¬ 
ing  by  his  side,  unseen,  over  Europe,  and  treading,  un¬ 
heard,  the  sounding  pavements  of  famous  churches  and 
palaces,  she  felt  that  she  tasted  for  the  first  time  of  the 
substance  and  sweetness  of  life.  Margaret  walked  about 
for  an  hour  in  the  starlight,  among  the  dusky,  perfumed 
alleys.  Mrs.  De  Grey,  feeling  unwell,  had  gone  to  her 
room.  The  young  girl  heard  the  far-off  hum  of  the 
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city  slowly  decrease  and  expire,  and  then,  when  the 
stillness  of  the  night  was  unbroken,  she  came  back  into 
the  parlour  across  the  long  window,  and  lit  one  of  the 
great  silver  candlesticks  that  decorated  the  ends  of  the 
mantel.  She  carried  it  to  the  wall  where  Mrs.  De  Gre\ 
had  suspended  her  son’s  miniature,  having  first  inserted 
it  in  an  immense  gold  frame,  from  which  she  had  ex¬ 
pelled  a  less  valued  picture.  Margaret  felt  that  she 
must  see  the  portrait  before  she  went  to  bed.  There 
was  a  certain  charm  and  ravishment  in  beholding  it 
privately  by  candlelight.  The  wind  had  risen — a  warm 
west  wind — and  the  long  white  curtains  of  the  open 
windows  swayed  and  bulged  in  the  gloom  in  a  spectral 
fashion.  Margaret  guarded  the  flame  of  the  candle 
with  her  hand,  and  gazed  at  the  polished  surface  of  the 
portrait,  warm  in  the  light,  beneath  its  glittering  plate 
of  glass.  What  an  immensity  of  life  and  passion  was 
concentrated  into  those  few’  square  inches  of  artificial 
colour  !  The  young  man’s  eyes  seemed  to  gaze  at  her 
with  a  look  of  profound  recognition.  They  held  her 
fiiscinated  ;  she  lingered  on  the  spot,  unable  to  move. 
Suddenly  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  rang  out  a 
single  clear  stroke.  Margaret  started  and  turned  about 
at  the  thought  that  it  was  already  half-past  ten.  She 
raised  her  candle  aloft  to  look  at  the  dial-plate,  and 
perceived  three  things — that  it  was  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  that  her  candle  w’as  half  burnt  out,  and  that 
some  one  was  w’atching  her  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Setting  down  her  light,  she  recognised  Father 
Herbert. 

“  Well,  Miss  Aldis,”  he  said,  coming  into  the  light, 
“  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

Margaret  was  startled  and  confused,  but  not  abashed. 

“  How’  long  have  I  been  here  she  asked  simply. 


“  I  have  no  idea.  I  myself  have  been  here  half  an 
hour.” 

“  It  was  very  kind  of  you  not  to  disturb  me,”  said 
Margaret,  less  simply. 

“  It  was  a  very  pretty  picture,”  said  Herbert. 

“Oh,  it’s  beautiful!”  cried  the  young  girl,  casting 
another  glance  at  the  portrait  over  her  shoulder. 

The  old  man  smiled  sadly,  and  turned  aw’ay,  and 
then,  coming  back,  “  How  do  you  like  our  young  man. 
Miss  Aldis  ?”  he  asked,  apparently  w'ith  a  painful  effort. 

“  I  think  he’s  very  handsome,”  said  Margaret  frankly. 

“  He’s  not  so  handsome  as  that,”  said  Herbert. 

“H  is  mother  says  he’s  handsomer.” 

“  A  mother’s  testimony  in  such  cases  is  w’orth  very 
little.  Paul  is  well  enough,  but  he’s  no  miracle.” 

“  I  think  he  looks  sad,”  said  Margaret.  “  His  mother 
says  he’s  very  gay.” 

“  He  may  have  changed  vastly  within  tw’o  years. 
Do  you  think,”  the  old  man  added,  after  a  pause,  “  that 
he  looks  like  a  man  in  love  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice.  “  I 
never  saw'  one.” 

“  Never ”  said  the  priest,  with  an  earnestness  w’hich 
surprised  the  young  girl. 

She  blushed  a  little.  “  Never,  Father  Herbert.” 

The  priest’s  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  w’ith  a 
strange  intensity  of  expression.  “  I  hope,  my  child, 
you  never  may,”  he  said  solemnly. 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  not  unkind,  but  it  seemed 
to  Margaret  as  if  there  were  something  cruel  and 
chilling  in  the  wish.  “  Why  not  I  as  well  as  another  ?” 
sJie  asked. 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Oh,  it’s  a 
long  story,”  he  said. 


THE  FAST  FEW  DAYS. 


Weariness  in  heart  and  head. 

An  ever-dulling  brain, 

I  hardly  hear  words  that  are  said. 

So  sharp  the  inward  pain. 

If  my  race  on  earth  is  o’er. 

So  be  it.  Lord,  I  ask  no  more. 

Weary  is  the  way  and  cold. 

Lonely  am  I,  quite  alone. 

Quickly  is  my  story  told — 

VVooed  and  w’on  and  left  to  moan. 
If  my  earthly  strife  is  o’er. 

So  be  it.  Lord,  I  ask  no  more. 

Long  for  others  have  I  lived. 

Slighted  fiime,  and  gear,  and  pelf. 
My  whole  life  to  others  given. 

Now  I  have  but  my  sad  self. 

If  my  work  on  earth  bo  o’er. 

So  be  it.  Lord,  I  ask  no  more. 


One  long  struggle  with  my  grief. 

One  long  battle  w’ith  my  pain  ; 

Death  alone  can  bring  relief — 

Death,  not  life,  is  my  true  gain. 

If  my  weary  strife  be  o’er, 

So  be  it.  Lord,  I  ask  no  more. 

Lips,  that  never  meet  caress 
Welcome  Death’s  kiss,  sw'eet  and  cold. 
Hands,  whose  movements  never  cease 
Idly  lie  in  Death’s  kind  hold . 

If  my  work  on  earth  be  o’er. 

So  be  it,  Ixjrd,  I  ask  no  more. 

Worn  with  grief,  neglect,  and  care. 
Thankfully  I  sink  to  rest ; 

Can  I  truly  say,  when  there, 

“Yes,  dear  Lord,  I  did  my  best  ?” 

If  my  task  on  earth  be  o’er. 

So  be  it.  Lord,  I  ask  no  more. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

JANE  AND  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. — PART  I. 


IT  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  remarkable  lives  of 
the  two  maiden  sisters  J.  and  A.  M.  Porter  without 
treating  somewhat  comprehensively  the  history  of  the 
Porter  family.  The  father  of  these  gifted  girls  was  of 
Irish  descent,  his  ancestry  having  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  martial  contests  between  James  II.  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  He  himself  was  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
and  was  stationed  at  the  city  of  Durham,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  with  his  wife,  and  where  some,  if  not  all,  of  their 
children  were  born.  Their  progeny  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Jane  was  born  in 
1776,  and  Anna  Maria  a  year  or  two  later.  During 
the  infancy  of  the  latter  her  father  died,  and  his  widow 
soon  afterwards  retired  with  her  children  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  all  resided  for  several  years.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  Mrs.  Porter  was  a  woman  of  great 
force  of  character,  and  was  every  inch  a  soldier’s  wife 
and  a  soldier’s  widow.  Though  her  children  were  of 
such  singular  ability  as  to  be  probably  superior  to  any 
circumstances,  yet  the  bent  which  their  genius  took  was 
attributable,  perhaps  entirely,  to  the  early  influences  over 
them  exercised  by  their  mother.  She  and  they  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  competency,  for  there 
is  no  reference  anywhere  to  the  slightest  sense  of  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances.  They  seem  from  the  first  and 
throughout  to  have  occupied  a  home  amply  supplied 
with  every  domestic  comfort,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  mental  cultivation  which  the  mother  delighted  to 
promote. 

During  the  residence  of  the  family  at  Edinburgh,  they 
were  also  surrounded  by  congenial  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  one  of  the  playfellows  of  the  children  was 
Walter  Scott,  then  a  gambolling  boy,  who  played  with 
both  the  boys  and  girls  in  certain  so-called  “  daisy  mea¬ 
dows  ”  which  were  then  contiguous  to  George’s-square, 
where  his  mother,  also  a  widow,  resided.  The  inti¬ 
macy  was  owing  to  the  widows  being  related  to  each 
other,  and  the  connection  lasted  until  after-life,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  they  renewed  their  “  auld  lang  syne.” 
In  addition  to  these  advantages  of  their  children,  they 
were  stimulated  in  their  educational  pursuits  by  the 
countless  historical  associations  of  the  magnificent  city 
and  its  enchanting  neighbourhood.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  their  walks  on  the  Calton  Hill,  then  a  vast 
green  slope,  with  no  other  buildings  breaking  the  line 
of  its  smooth  brow  but  Hume’s  monument  and  the  as¬ 
tronomical  observatory.  Jane  also  dwells  affectionately 
upon  “  our  climbing  of  the  steps  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  and 
our  awed  visits  to  St.  Antony’s  Well,  all  haunted  by  the 
shadowy  forms  of  William  Wallace  and  his  brother 
heroes.” 

Notwithstanding  their  romantic  and  literary  surround¬ 
ings,  two  of  the  sons  seem  to  have  drifted  off  into  com¬ 
paratively  ordinary  existence  ;  but  the  other  son,  Robert 
Ker,  attained  to  a  distinction  perhaps  superior  to  that 


of  his  sisters.  He  manifested  so  remarkable  an  artistic 
genius  that  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  produced  draw¬ 
ings  of  great  merit,  and  thenceforward  developed  into 
a  painter.  As  early  as  1 790  he  was  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  painting  of  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  the  communion-table  of  Shoreditch  Church.  He 
afterwards  indulged  very  much  in  altar-pieces,  but 
his  most  remarkable  picture  was  the  “  Storming  of 
Seringapatam,”  and  though  it  included  700  figures  of 
life  size,  he  is  said  to  have  commenced  and  finished  it 
in  ten  weeks  without  leaving  any  traces  of  haste.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  appointed 
historical  painter  to  the  Emperor,  but  he  soon  after¬ 
wards  joined  the  English  army,  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  under  Sir  John  Moore,  in  consideration  of  which 
he  was  knighted  in  1813.  During  his  life  he  under¬ 
took  many  travels,  especially  in  countries  lying  between 
Greece  and  India,  and  he  has  left  records  of  his  multi¬ 
farious  adventures  and  observations  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes,  profusely  illustrated  by  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  sisters,  while  yet  very  young,  were 
persevering  with  their  reading,  and  indulged  in  it  to 
excess,  chiefly  devoting  themselves  to  historical,  anti¬ 
quarian,  military,  and  legendary  lore,  of  which  they  were 
passionately  fond.  The  particular  direction  of  their 
studies,  evidently  initiated  by  their  mother,  and  followed 
up  during  their  early  years,  determined  the  character  of 
their  subsequent  literary  productions,  which  were  so 
very  remarkable  as  the  works  of  women.  Anna  Maria, 
though  the  younger,  was  the  first  to  become  an  author, 
and  was  so  exceedingly  precocious  that  her  first  book, 
entitled  Artless  Tales,  was  published  when  she  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  She  afterwards  wrote  with  the 
facility  of  a  native  genius,  and  Jane  thus  refers  to  the 
ease  with  which  she  plied  her  pen,  as  contrasted  with 
herself : — “  With  a  judgment  far  beyond  her  years  she 
never  found  it  needful  for  her  acquirements  to  sacrifice 
the  genial  companionship  of  friendship  to  close  study  of 
any  kind,  the  quickness  of  her  perceptions  giving  her 
almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  everything  she  wished 
to  learn ;  while  I,  from  childhood  upwards,  toiled  up 
the  hill  of  knowledge  half  my  days.”  With  this  ad¬ 
vantage  Anna  Maria  anticipated  her  sister,  and  produced 
several  books  in  her  youth.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  exhibit  signs  of  deficient  experience  and  immature 
convictions,  which  she  frankly  confessed  at  a  later 
period. 

In  her  introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Hungarian 
Brothers,  dated  at  Esher,  December,  183 1,  she  remarks 
that  “  To  read  one  of  our  first  literary  productions  ;  f  er 
a  long  lapse  of  time  is  something  akin  to  the  boldness 
of  calling  up  ‘  from  the  vasty  deep’  of  memory  the  ghosts 
of  our  departed  years.  How  few  of  those  crowded 
phantoms  do  we  find  angel-faced  when  they  come  !  How 
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many  full  of  strange  disfigurements  !  That,  during 
the  revisal  of  this  work  of  my  childish  days,  I  have  found 
much  to  smile  at,  and  more  to  grieve  for,  I  am  forward 
to  acknowledge  ;  but  I  will  as  frankly  claim  credit  for 
a  conscientious  endeavour  to  expunge  from  it  now 
whatever  false  conclusion  or  misleading  sentiment  I  was 
unqualified  then  to  detect  and  erase.  Some  of  the  minor 
ones,  I  regret  to  own,  are  so  dovetailed  into  the  work, 
that  to  get  them  out  I  must  pull  the  whole  frame  to 
pieces.”  At  the  same  time  she  thinks  it  necessary  to 
write  something  like  an  apology  for  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  book  as  follows  : — “  Early  enamoured  of 
martial  glory,  I  had,  in  my  multifarious  readings,  already 
acquired  a  relish  for  such  topics  as  were  largely 
treated  of  in  the  volumes  left  on  my  brother’s  book¬ 
shelves.  I  went  to  their  perusal  full  of  recollections  of 
.ancient  military  victors.  The  new  system  of  war  ex¬ 
cited  in  me  the  liveliest  interest.  A  soul  seemed  now 
to  be  breathed  in  what  before  was  an  inanimate  engine 
of  destruction ;  and  had  I  been  of  the  nobler  sex,  my 
enthusiasm  would  have  carried  me  into  the  very  scenes 
where  I  knew  the  greatest  military  geniuses  were  hazard¬ 
ing  their  bold  experiments  in  support  of  or  agaii'Ujt  each 
other.”  The  candid  reference  to  men  as  the  “  nobler 
sex”  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  sentiments  which 
pervade  all  her  writings.  She  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sumed  with  her  notions  of  martial  glory,  and  no  doubt 
the  wars  and  successions  of  battles,  magnified  in  their 
importance  by  the  imperfect  and  exaggerated  news  which 
was  constantly  floating  about  in  those  days,  kept  alive 
her  original  predilections,  and  encouraged  her  in  the 
belief,  which  she  apparently  entertained,  that  warlike 
achievements  were  the  highest  that  humanity  could  aim 
at.  For  this  cause  she  regretted  her  inability  to  seek 
the  life  of  adventure  and  slaughter  which  had  always 
been  placed  before  her  in  its  most  picturesque  and  de¬ 
lusive  forms,  and  awarded  the  palm  of  superior 
nobility  to  those  who  were  qualified  for  those  deeds 
which  she  had  learned  to  think  so  immeasurably  meri¬ 
torious. 

But  though  Jane  was  slower,  and  profited  by  more 
leisurely  experience  and  observation,  her  sympathy  with 
ancient  heroes  and  modern  military  life  was  still  more 
pronounced  and  indicative  of  a  soldier’s  daughter  than 
that  of  her  sister,  so  that,  when  she  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  she  wrote  her  first  book,  and  gave  it  the 
greatest  possible  martial  stamp.  By  that  time  the  whole 
family  had  settled  in  London.  The  already-acquired 
reputation  of  her  sister  had  brought  them  troops  of 
friends,  and  the  connections  ot  their  mother  surrounded 
them  with  the  tone  of  the  best  society.  Amongst  their 
associates  and  visitors  of  that  time  are  mentioned  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.Barbauld,  Lady 
de  Crespigny,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  author  of  Modern 
Philosophers.  These  are  referred  to  as  a  “  bright  little 
constellation  of  friendship.”  Under  these  circumstances 
Jane  wrote  Thaddeus  of  W^’-.-saiv.  She  says,  “  I  did  not, 
however,  write  my  little  legend  with  a  thought  beyond 
our  home  circle” — a  statement  which,  considering  her 
sister’s  previous  literary  success,  reads  very  suspiciously 
like  a  fib — “  but  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Owen  Rees 
(a  partner  of  Messrs.  Longman,  of  Paternoster  row),  to 


whom  my  mother  showed  my  manuscript,  earnestly  re¬ 
commended  its  publication,  and  proposed  his  friendly 
house  as  the  medium  ”  which  shows  what  an  advantage 
it  is  for  even  the  best  of  authors  to  have  a  friend  in 
court. 

The  character  and  scope  of  Thaddeiis  of  Warsaw  may 
be  gathered  from  a  contemporary  notice  of  it  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Critical  Review  for  September,  1803,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Miss  Porter  has  availed  herself  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  period  in  history  for  the  foundation  of  her  tale. 
Often  have  we  felt  our  heart  rent  by  indignation  and  pity 
at  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  and  the  cruel  fate  of 
Stanislaus.  Truth  and  fiction  are  blended  with  much 
propriety  in  these  volumes  ;  and  we  have  turned  with 
sincere  pleasure  the  pages  that  praise  the  valour  of  Kos- 
ciuszko,  and  recount,  though  but  as  a  novel,  the 
adventures  of  Sobieski.”  Tlie  success  of  the  book, 
which  was  immediate,  proves  how  many  people 
dearly  love  a  large  infusion  of  fiction  “blended”  with 
the  truth,  a  weakness  of  which  Miss  Porter  eagerly 
availed  herself  afterwards,  and  with  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  wide  circulation  of  this,  her  first  work, 
led  to  its  translation  into  several  continental  languages, 
and  she.  was  consequently  invested  with  the  honorary 
distinction  of  admission  as  a  lady  canoness  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Order  of  St.  Joachim. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaiv 
Mrs.  Porter  and  her  daughters  left  London  and  took,  up 
their  residence  at  Thames  Ditton.  One  of  the  motives 
for  selecting  that  spot  appears  to  have  been  that  a  kins¬ 
man  of  the  widow.  Sir  I'rederick  fiden,  then  lived  in 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Thames.  The  new  abode,  with  its  thatched  roof 
and  rural  simplicity,  was  afterwards  spoken  of  as  “  the 
venerable  Mrs.  Porter’s  pastoral  cottage but  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick  Eden  called  it  “  Little  Arcadia.”  It  appears  that 
this  retirement  was  sought  to  avoid  the  distraction  of 
a  too  numerous  and  increasing  acquaintance  in  London, 
but  they  still  received  numerous  visitors,  the  residents 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  some  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  others,  of  whom  Jane  writes  that  they  were  of 
“  the  excellent  of  the  earth,”  and  that  they  “  oftener 
walked  to  our  hedge-row  cottage  than  we  to  their  palace 
lawns.” 

In  after  years  she  fondly  writes  of  that  de.ir  home 
with  its  “  rose-wreathed  walls”  as  “  a  spot  which  had 
brightened  the  eyes  of  many  a  tourist  when  loitering 
by  its  trellis  porch,  and,  looking  in,  admired  its  bowery 
hangings  studded  with  singing  birds  ;  its  small  green 
stands,  covered  with  fragrant  beau-pots  of  every  flower 
in  the  season,  gathered  from  our  own  garden,  or  sent 
in  greater  quantities  to  my  dear  sister  from  the  more 
costly  parterres  of  our  friends,  she  being  particularly 
fond  of  Nature’s  garlands,  whether  in  their  native 
wildness,  or  cultured  to  the  perfection  of  the  rarest 
exotics  transplanted  to  our  soil.  But  what  was  yet 
sweeter  to  her  eye  and  ear  were  the  pr.iyer  and  blessing 
of  the  ‘  hungry  and  the  wayworn,’  whom  we  often 
saw  and  heard  pouring  their  modest  gratitude  over  the 
wicket-gate  before  the  porch  of  our  door.  For  no 
weary  traveller  or  real  object  of  charity  ever  stopped 
to  lean  for  a  moment’s  rest  on  that  humble  paling 
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without  attracting  our  mother’s  notice,  and  meeting  a 
bounteous  refreshment  from  her  hand.  She  lived 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  wayside,  and  quickly 
descrying  the  ‘  needy  and  destitute’  from  her  parlour- 
window,  or  when  walking  in  her  garden,  discerning 
them  over  the  low  fence  between  it  and  the  public  road, 
she  ncrver  failed  calling  them  in  to  administer  to  their 
wants  ;  and,  while  standing  by  her,  we  often  saw  them 
pass  on  rejoicing,  as  if  they  had  met  ‘  an  angel  in  their 
extremity.’  ”  It  would  appear  that  Mrs.  Porter’s  appa¬ 
rently  indiscriminate  and  profuse  bounty  was  of  a 


character  that  would,  if  practised  in  the  present  day, 
have  made  the  leading  promoters  of  charity  organisa¬ 
tion  a  little  fretful ;  and,  to  do  those  promoters  justice, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  if  many  ladies  of  similar  means 
and  leisure  exhibited  as  much  anxiety  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood  now  to  anticipate  the  enterprise  of  profes¬ 
sional  mendicancy,  a  numerous  and  not  very  pleasant 
class  of  people  would  find  Thames  Ditton  a  very  good 
investment  for  a  day’s  outing  occasionally,  perhaps 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  other  residents  in  that 
charming  locality. 


VICTOR  HUGO’S  DESCRIPTIVE  POEM,  “  LE  FEU  DU  CIEL.’ 

(set  to  music  by  MONS.  EMJLE  GUIMET.) 


^piIE  custom  of  representing  an  important  event  in 
_L  Biblical  history  through  the  medium  of  music  or 
the  drama  is  of  early  origin.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
people  of  England  were  first  inspired  with  the  taste  for 
theatrical  entertainments  through  the  practice  of  repre¬ 
senting  these  mysteries  or  miracle  plays  in  every  town, 
sometimes  by  monks  and  pilgrims  within  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  church,  sometimes  by  citizens,  shopkeepers, 
and  “  ’prentice”  lads  in  the  market-place,  fitted  up  as  a 
temporary  theatre  for  the  occasion.  The  opera  itself, 
that  most  popular  and  favourite  amusement  which  has  now 
become  a  settled  institution  even  in  unmusical  England, 
is  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  sacred  musical  plays  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  just  as  the  modern  drama  has  its 
origin  in  a  direct  line  from  the  mediaeval.  Menestrier, 
the  learned  Jesuit  father,  a  high  authority  on  matters 
musical,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  considers  the  Song  of 
Solomon  to  be  the  earliest  opera  on  record. 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  was  played  in  music  at 
Rome  in  1 440,  and  the  earliest  profane  subject  treated 
operatically  was  the  Descent  of  Orpheus  into  Hades.  Re¬ 
flection  on  the  favour  and  applause  bestowed  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  on  an  opera-boisjfe  on  the  same  classic  subject, 
treated  in  a  sprightly  manner  by  a  vivacious  French 
composer — the  Orph  'se  aux  Enfers  of  the  popular  Offen¬ 
bach — confirms  the  truth  of  the  wise  man’s  saying  that 
“  'Fhere  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  It  may  be  just 
mentioned,  en  passant,  that  the  music  of  this  same  origi¬ 
nal  Orfto,  produced  at  Rome  in  1480,  was  by  a  com¬ 
poser  of  the  name  of  Angelo  Poliziani,the  libretto  being 
from  the  pen  of  no  less  important  a  personage  than  Car¬ 
dinal  Priario,  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV. ;  indeed,  the 
popes  themselves  at  this  early  period  always  kept  open 
an  excellent  theatre  in  their  dominions,  to  which  they 
frequently  contributed  not  only  by  their  purse,  but  by 
their  pen.  Clement  IX.  was  the  author  of  no  less  than 
seven  libretti. 

The  nearest  approach  of  later  times  in  this  country 
to  these  theatrical  and  musical  illustrations  of  Scriptural 
events  has  just  taken  place  in  the  fine  and  highly-dramatic 
performance  of  Le  Feu  du  del,  a  descriptive  poem  by 
Victor  Hugo,  set  to  music  by  his  talented  countryman, 


Mons.  Emile  Guimet,  and  which  has  been  given  on  four 
occasions  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 

The  work,  described  in  the  book  as  “  A  Grand  Orien¬ 
tal  Orpheonic  Symphony,”  and  one  of  a  series  of  descriptive 
Oriental  poems  by  thesameauthor,  isdividedintotwoparts, 
and  is  descriptive  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by  fire  from  heaven  {Le  Feu 
du  del).  The  fire  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  a  black- 
wombed  cloud  {nuee  au fane  noir),  and  the  description 
of  the  countries  over  which  it  drifts  till  stayed  over  the 
doomed  cities  by  the  hand  of  the  outraged  and  avenging 
Deity,  forms  the  subject  of  some  fine  poetical  imagery 
and  highly-coloured  music.  As  it  first  sails  in  its  mys¬ 
terious  course  over 

“  The  sen,  mill  still  the  sea  I” 

whose 

“  Ileeeiliiig  waves  are  chased  by  ether  endless  waves  I” 

the  orchestration  is  very  fine,  and  vividly  depicts  the 
ever-restless  sea  washing  to  and  fro  in  ceaseless  murmur 
over  the  pebbly  shore.  A  spoken  couplet  here  inter¬ 
venes  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Greek 
chorus : — 

“  ‘  ^lust  I  dry  up  those  seas  ?’  tlien  asks  the  cloud  of  fire. 

‘  Xo !’  and  away  it  drifts  under  thxl’s  breath  of  ire. 

Over  India’s  dusky  shores  the  cloud  hangs  hovering 
Wliere  dwell  the  tribes  who  fish  and  hunt, 

Who  know  no  bond  or  tie, 

Whose  darts  with  lightnings  vie.” 

Highly  descriptive  is  the  music  to  which  this  strophe  is 
set,  and  very  captivating  the  valse-like  melody,  which 
brings  forcibly  to  the  imagination  the 

”  Children  and  young  girls” 

as 

”  They  ihinee  in  rapid  whirls; 

Maids  with  jetty  arms 

Hound  some  laughing  lass. 

View  their  sable  charms 
In  their  iniirors  brass.” 

But  the  cloud’s  destiny  is  not  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and  when 
it  halts  over  this  scene  of  noisy  glee,  mingling  with  the 
noisy  splashing  of  the  sea,  and  asks — 

“ '  Is  it  here  ?’ 

A  secret  voice  responded,  ‘  Move !’  ” 
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It  next  arrives  above  the  beauteous  lands  of  Egypt,  its 
approaches  guarded  by  “  A  sphinx  of  roseate  stone,  a 
god  of  marble  green.”  And  very  grand  are  both  the 
poetical  and  the  musical  description  of 

“  Tlie  priiint  city,  seated  on  tlie  shore, 

Bathin)]'  its  feet  of  granite  like  a  nyinidi  of  yore, 

AVhile  from  afar  was  lieard  the  murderous  simoom's  roar” 

Equally  fine,  too,  is  the  description  that  follows  of  sun¬ 
set  : — 

“  The  royal  star,  the  sun,  declined,  calm  as  the  grave  j” 

and  the  reflection  of  the  glorious  orb  in  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  yellow  hill ; — 

“  And  in  the  red  sky  and  the  waters  bright 
Two  suns  were  moving  like  two  kings  in  state 

and  ample  justice  has  been  done  the  poet  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  The  spoken  lines  conclude  the  first  part  : — 

“  ‘  Where  is  it  I  must  tarry  ?’  asks  the  cloud  once  more. 

‘  Seek  !’  replied  a  voice  that  shook  the  Jlount  Tabor.” 

The  next  stage  of  the  dread  journey  brings  the  cloud 
pregnant  with  celestial  fire  to  the  sandy  pathless  desert 
where  occasionally 

“  Noisy  sounds  profane 
The  stillness  of  this  awful  plain.” 

In  this  descriptive  symphony  the  vocalist’s  art  is, 
throughout,  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the  instrumen¬ 
talist,  but  a  very  appropriate  and  well-written  tenor 
solo  serves  to  give  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  crossing  of 
those  dreary  wastes  by  caravans  in  search  of  gain,  and 
the  slow  and  painful  movement  of 

“  That  living  streak 
O’er  those  wilds  so  drear  and  bleak. 

Now  crawling  like  a  marble  snake. 

Now  rippling  like  a  stormy  lake.” 

Again  the  impatient  cloud  inquires — 

“  ‘  Shall  I  swamp  this  waste  ?’  ” 

Again  the  same  voice  replies — 

“  ‘  Further  you  must  haste !’  ” 

The  next  scene  is  the  heap  of  crumbling  towers  that 
marks  the  place  where  the  once  proud  Babel  stood,  the 
description  of  which  is  heralded  by  an  intermediary 
prelude  in  which  the  horns  predominate  with  grand  and 
sublime  effect,  and  they  are  also  very  effectively  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  orchestral  accompaniments  :  only  colossal 
musical  effects  do  justice  to  the  finely  poetic  painting  of 
the  giant  monument  of  man’s  presumption  where. the 
monstrous  constrictors  and  greenish  crocodiles 

“Appeared  less  than  lizards  ’mongst  those  time-worn  piles. 

And  hoary  palm-trees  ’mid  that  stony  mass 
Looked  like  some  paltry  tufts  of  grass,” 

while 

“Huge  elephants  could  pass  through  cracks  that  rent  each  wall,” 

and  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  justice  has  been  done 
to  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  whole  poem,  both  by  the  com¬ 
poser  in  its  setting,  and  the  translator  in  its  adapting. 


The  cloud,  grown  angry  with  impatience,  takes  for 
granted  the  end  is  now  to  be  accomplished,  and  asks — 
“  ‘  Must  I  destroy  it  quite  ?’  ”  but  the  reply  is  still — 
“  ‘  Move  !’  ” 

A  most  charmingly  expressive  movement,  commenc¬ 
ing  in  the  minor  key,  introduces  us  to — 

“  Two  cities  of  aspect  strange,” 

and  their  aspect  as  they  lie  wrapped  in  night’s  mystery, 
like  twin-sisters  asleep,  the  glittering  stars  shining 
through  heaven’s  darkness,  /He  diamonds  tlsroug/o  black 
lace!  is  portrayed  in  some  spoken  stanzas. 

The  whole  description  of  the  sin-stained  twin-cities 
is  grand,  both  as  to  poetry  and  music,  and  as  they  lie 
murmuring  lazily  in  an  embrace  of  love — 

“  Et  le  veut  soupirant  sous  Ics  fi-ais  sycomore 
Allait  tout  parfumc  dc  Scnlomc  ii  (lomorrhc, 

C’cst  alors  (juc  j)assa  Ic  uungc  noirce 

Et  quo  la  voi-x  d’eu  haut  lui  ciia :  ‘  C’cst  ici !’  ” 

This  is  the  climax,  and  the  instrumentation  that  is 
employed  to  illustrate  how  the  great  black  cloud 

“  With  a  noise  like  tlumdcr 
Now  was  rent  asunder,” 

and  sent  forth  the  scarlet  brand,  heaping  destruction  on 
all,  is  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  One  broadly-phrased 
passage  to  the  verse  commencing 

“  Hope  of  flight  is  vain 
’Neath  this  awful  min,” 

is  specially  noticeable. 

The  poem  goes  on  to  describe  the  agony  of  tl;e 
terror-stricken  people  smitten  down  by  God’s  judgment 
in  the  very  midst  of  their  guilt,  and  seeming  to  hear  the 
awful  bell  summoning  them  to  hell,  while  their  idola¬ 
trous  priests  vainly  attempt  to  stay  the  fiery  torrent, 
and,  to  crown  the  horror,  Babel,  their  foul  accomplice 
in  iniquity,  was  said, 

“  Like  lui  old  captive 

Clinibiug  his  prison’s  wall  to  view  an  execution,” 

to  have  been  seen  peeping  over  the  horizon-bounded 
mountains. 

A  stanza  of  three  spoken  verses  describes  the  total 
destruction  by  fire  and  laying  waste  of  those  gloomy 
lands  in  proof  of  how  the  Lord’s  anger  can  reach  those 
who  brave  Him,  and  then  in  a  quartet  of  singular 
sweetness  is  figured  forth  the  spreading  of 

“  A  lake  cold  and  vast 
Over  those  ruined  cities  of  the  past.” 

Monsieur  Guimet  is  a  young  composer  from  whom 
the  public  may  hope  much.  He  possesses  the  rare  gift 
of  melody  with  dramatic  force  of  no  common  order, 
somewhat  marred  by  a  tendency  to  exaggeration ;  but 
this  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Felicien  David  and  Herr 
Wagner,  and  there  is  much  of  which  neither  the  com¬ 
poser  of  The  Desert,  nor  of  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin, 
need  be  ashamed  in  his  setting  of  Victor  Hugo’s  fine 
descriptive  poem  Le  Feu  du  del. 
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^PHE  great  question  which  we  women  have  to  face, 
X  and  by  wliich  we  shall  be  able  to  influence  most 
future  generations,  is  the  question  of  education.  Most 
of  us  have  to  lament  our  own  imperfect  training ;  we 
have  had  to  spend  many  precious  years  of  our  lives  in 
doing  the  work  we  ought  to  have  been  set  to  do  as 
children.  If  we  have  not  been  wise  enough  to  supply 
our  own  deficiencies — 

“  Ea<-h  life’s  unfulfilltil,  you  RCe 
It  haiifrs  still,  pateliy  and  scrappy 

whilst  deploring  our  own  wasted  time  we  ought  to 
be  firmly  resolved  that  our  children  shall  have  better 
opportunities  and  higher  aims.  We  have  heard  women 
say,  to  our  sorrow,  that  for  their  part  they  had  managed 
very  well  with  the  old  methods  of  instruction,  and  they 
did  not  desire  anything  better  for  their  children.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  argue  with  such  women  ;  it 
would  be  like  urging  the  beauty  of  colour  upon  the 
blind  ;  we  should  have  no  common  starting-point,  and 
could  only  assert  that  educated  people  alone  know  the 
value  of  education.  Still,  such  people,  though  not 
amenable  to  reason,  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  may  be  brought  to  see  that,  although  they 
have  not  missed  that  which  they  never  possessed,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  should  be  kept  out  of 
their  daughters’  reach.  Even  if  we  are  not  convinced 
of  its  good  by  the  direct  evidence  of  our  own  percep¬ 
tions,  we  ought  to  take  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
been  better  able  to  decide  on  its  merits. 

If  we  could  by  any  means  convince  the  lady  readers 
of  this  Magazine  of  the  hopeless  inadequacy  of  most  of 
the  ladies’  schools  at  present  existing  in  this  England, 
jand  of  the  useless  crumbs  of  knowledge  which  are 
spread  before  their  girls  instead  of  true  food,  our  writing 
would  not  be  in  vain. 

Any  mother  would  be  indignant  with  a  schoolmistress 
if  she  gave  her  pupils  nothing  but  tarts  and  confectionery 
for  dinner ;  she  would  point  to  the  absence  of  meat, 
and  insinuate  that  bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  Yet  she 
leaves  the  question  of  her  daughters’  mental  nourish¬ 
ment  to  women  who,  for  tlie  most  part,  have  nothing 
but  intellectual  sweetmeats  to  offer. 

We  must  nor  altogether  blame  the  teachers ;  they 
supply  the  demand,  and  the  present  demand  is  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  what  education  really  is, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  training  of  all  our 
faculties  to  do  their  proper  work  during  our  passage 
through  life.  It  is  the  teaching  our  eyes  to  see,  our  ears 
to  hear,  and  our  mind  to  deduct.  It  teaches  us  to  reason 
on  the  evidences  of  our  senses  and  consciousness,  and 
to  regulate  our  actions  thereby.  Of  course,  in  one  sense, 
all  life  is  an  education,  and,  whether  we  will  it  or  no, 
our  great  schoolmistress  Nature  is  giving  us  lessons, 
rewarding  or  punishing  as  we  faithfully  learn  or  wil¬ 
fully  or  involuntarily  miss  them.  The  instruction  we 
receive  as  girls  ought  to  fit  us  for  Dame  Nature ;  it 


ought  to  teach  us  obedience  to  her  laws — reasoning 
obedience,  not  blind  submission  or  cowardly  fear,  hear 
it  must  teach  us,  the  fear  of  missing  true  paths  or  of 
taking  wrong  ones. 

We  have  the  right — all  human  beings  have  the  right 
— to  ask.  From  whence  do  we  come  ?  What  are  we  to 
do  whilst  here  ?  Whither  do  w'e  go  ?  Our  instruction 
ought  to  answer  these  questions,  or  to  show  how  they 
cannot  be  answered.  It  ought  to  teach  us  the  limits 
where  certainty  must  give  place  to  speculation,  and  to 
place  us  on  a  vantage  height  from  whence  we  may  take 
some  survey  of  the  road  all  humanity  has  so  far  travelled, 
which,  if  it  do,  we  must  also  have  a  prophetic  vista 
before  us.  It  ought  to  make  prophets  of  us  all  ;  we 
speak  with  all  reverence.  What  were  the  prophets  of 
old  but  men  who,  reasoning  from  known  law's  and  facts, 
told  their  inevitable  consequences  ?  Happily  the  race  of 
prophets  is  not  extinct,  and  in  degree  we  might  most  of 
us  belong  to  it. 

Instruction  is  the  only  slayer  of  superstition,  that 
deadly  foe  to  all  progress  ;  it  teaches  us  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  effects,  and  so  destroys  the  marvellous.  In 
one  sense,  all  things  are  marvellous,  but  not  in  the 
vulgar  sense.  We  shall  see  wonders  and  marvels  at 
every  step — “  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  running 
brooks,”  if  we  look  at  them  with  eyes  opened  by  in¬ 
struction  and  study. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  what  a  girls’  school 
should  be,  we  will  give  them  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  best 
at  present  in  existence,  pointing  out  its  excellences  and 
indicating  its  faults.  It  is  called  a  “  ladies’  college” 
(not  one  of  its  merits),  and  is  a  large  building  built 
purposely  in  a  fine  open  country,  within  easy  reach  by 
train  of  Ix)ndon.  The  bedrooms  are  built  fo»  two 
occupants  only,  and  are  situated  on  the  third  floor.  The 
basement  and  first  floor  arc  devoted  to  the  class-rooms, 
dining-room,  &c.  There  is  one  very  large  schoolroom, 
and  several  smaller  class-rooms  used  by  the  separate 
professors.  When  all  the  pupils  assemble,  it  is  in  the 

schoolroom.  The  lady  principal,  Mrs.  L- - ,  takes 

none  of  the  classes  except  upon  an  emergency,  but 
superintends  them  all.  We  had,  during  our  school 

tim^,  ten  professors,  most  of  them  masters.  Mrs.  L - 

complained  much  of  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in 
procuring  competent  governesses.  She  had  hosts  of 
applications  for  each  vacancy,  but  the  incompetence  of 
the  applicants,  if  not  altogether  evident  in  their  letters, 
&c.,  soon  became  so  when  they  began  to  teach.  1  he 
best  teachers  came  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training 

School.  Mrs.  L - esteemed  herself  very  happy  when 

she  could  get  a  certificated  National  School  mistress  for 
the  lower  classes,  but  this  seldom  happened,  as  they  are 
not  only  in  much  request,  but  they  get  married  so 
quickly.  It  is  said  that  their  value  to  their  husbands 
can  only  be  estimated  by  comparing  them  with  the 
ignorant  wives  of  their  less  fortunate  companions.  One 
drawback  to  the  employment  of  teachers  trained  i.a  the 
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National  Schools  was  the  slight  want  of  rerinement  they 
generally  evinced.  But  contact  with  the  elder  girls 
soon  polished  the  rough  diamond  ;  people  who  are  well 
educated  always  appreciate  the  refinements  of  courtesy 
when  they  once  come  in  contact  with  them. 

We  had  different  hours  for  each  class,  and  Mrs.  L - 

arranged  her  time-table  so  cleverly  that  we  had  all  ample 
time  for  the  classes  and  their  preparation.  Each  pupil 
attended  so  many  classes  ;  whether  many  or  few  de¬ 
pended  of  course  upon  the  subjects  she  was  learning. 
The  time  between  each  class  was  employed  according 
to  our  own  discretion  in  preparing  for  them.  The  only 
restraint  found  necessary,  and  to  us  galling,  was  the 
order  to  close  all  books  at  a  certain  hour  ;  without  such 
a  rule  many  of  us  would  have  worked  ourselves  ill. 
We  dined  at  five  ;  after  dinner  we  were  not  allowed  to 
look  at  a  lesson  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We  passed 
the  summer  evenings  in  the  garden,  and  the  winter  even¬ 
ings  in  working  with  our  needles. 

Examinations  were  held  every  year  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  and  certificates  and  honours  awarded  to 
successful  students.  The  days  flew  by  like  magic ;  we 
all  worked  with  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  exa'mination 
carried  off  prizes  and  honours.  The  English  classes 
were  mostly  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  at  which  we 
took  notes  and  on  which  we  wrote  essays  and  resumes. 
Part  of  the  lesson  was  always  devoted  to  recapitulation 
and  questions.  We  learnt  nothing  by  heart  except  a 
little  poetry ;  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ordinary  sys¬ 
tem  was  the  preparation  of  some  chapters  in  a  good 
class-book.  We  used  black  boards  and  swing  slates 
for  all  our  lessons  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  these  mute  aids  to  study.  They  give  a  definite 
form  to  knowledge  and  print  that  form  on  the  mind 
through  the  eye.  No  class — be  it  on  what  subject  it 
may — ought  ever  to  be  given  without  their  help.  A 
governess  who  uses  a  black  board  is  obliged  to  give  a 
form  to  her  knowledge,  and  lazy  slipshod  lessons  are 
then  impossible. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  few  disadvantages.  Amongst  these  latter 
we  might  place  a  rather  too  exclusive  adherence  to  the 
examination  programme :  a  fault  not  confined  to  this 
institution,  but  extending  even  to  our  greatest  seats  of 
learning. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  few 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject  of  ladies’  schools.  One  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Fitch,  says  in  his  report — “  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  the  difference  in  the  future 
destiny  of  boys  and  girls  assigned  as  a  reason  for  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  character  and  extent  of  their  intellectual 


training.  A  girl  is  fated  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  and 
must  therefore  be  educated  for  domestic  life.  But  1 
cannot  find  that  any  part  of  the  training  given  in  ladies’ 
schools  educates  them  for  domestic  life,  or  prepares 
them  for  duties  which  are  supposed  to  be  especially 
womanly.  I  am  repeatedly  told  that  cooking,  the 
government  of  servants,  the  superintendence  of  their 
work,  the  right  management  of  the  purse,  and  the  power 
to  economise  all  the  resources  of  a  household,  are  of 
more  importance  to  a  girl  than  learning.  All  this  is 
confessedly  true.  But  thin  these  thiuirs  are  not  taught 
in  schools.  Nor  are  the  laws  of  health,  the  elements  of 
chemistry,  the  physiology  which  would  be  helpful  in 
the  case  of  children,  the  political  economy  which  would 
preserve  ladies  from  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  poor ; 
nor  any,  in  short,  of  those  studies  which  seem  to  stand 
in  a  close  relation  to  the  work  a  woman  h  is  to  do  in 
the  world.  Everywhere  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  to 
become  a  woman  and  not  a  man  operates  upon  her 
course  of  study  negatively,  not  positively.  It  deprives 
her  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which  boys  h.ive,  but  it  gives 
her  little  or  nothing  in  exchange.” 

Nothing  can  be  better  put ;  and  we  may  doubt  how 
far  a  course  of  study  can  be  prescribed  directly  for 
women  ;  the  study  of  mathematics  will  not  make  a  boy 
a  manufacturer,  but  it  will  train,  in  the  right  way,  the 
faculties  that  will  make  him  a  good  manufacturer  when 
manufacturing  time  comes. 

“  After  all,”  says  Mr.  Fitch,  “  the  grc.at  hindrance  to 
improvement  in  ladies’  schools  lies  in  the  very  general 
indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  mental  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  daughters.  As  a  rule,  the  governesses 
have  an  ideal  of  education  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
average  parents,  and  I  have  seen  many  who  are  earnestly 
striving  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  instruction  under 
the  great  difficulties  of  parental  apathy  or  discourage¬ 
ment.  Everywhere  I  am  told  by  governesses  that  parents 
cannot  see  the  use  of  ‘  any  subject  of  instruction  except 
plain  rudiments  and  accomplishments.’  The  only  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  which  they  contemplate  for  their  daughter 
is  marriage,  and  they  ask  for  an  education  which  will  fit 
her  for  this  end.  And  the  accomplishments  which  they 
value  are  those  which  promise  rather  to  increase  her 
attractiveness  before  marriage  than  her  happiness  or  use¬ 
fulness  after  that  event,  i'hey  will  not  recognise  the 
plain  facts  of  life — that  women,  who  have  more  leisure 
than  men,  have  it  in  their  power  to  make,  even  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  noblest  use  of  any  culture  they  possess  ; 
and  that  every  sensible  man  who  now  marries  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  happiness,  would  have  a  still 
better  prospect  of  it  if  his  wife  could  share  his  highest 
intellectual  pursuits.” 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

BEATRICE. 


AS  a  contrast  to  Portia,  the  type  of  “  all  that  ex- 
celleth”  in  Woman,  we  may  take  the  witty  Beatrice. 
Mrs.  Jameson  is  too  severe  upon  Beatrice.  Whilst  read¬ 
ing  her  essay  we  have  the  uncomfortable  conviction 
that  if  she  had  a  Beatrice  to  deal  with  she  would  read 
her  many  sermons  and  otherwise  try  to  improve  her. 
For  me,  I  do  not  want  Beatrice  improved.  I  enjoy  her 
gaiety  and  laugh  at  her  wit  too  much  to  condemn  either. 

I  have  a  sort  of  conviction  that  I  ought  to  blame,  but 
the  conviction  does  not  reach  my  feelings.  If  Beatrice 
is  naughty,  it  is  the  naughtiness  of  a  clever  child,  which, 

I  must  confess,  is  often  more  agreeable  than  the  good¬ 
ness  of  a  dull  one.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  “  unfeminine” 
to  “  cut  up”  by  her  wit  the  man  she  loves,  but  then  he 
is  saucy  too,  and  when  we  reflect  that  those  dear  men, 
as  a  rule,  do  so  get  everything  their  own  way,  I  cannot 
help  rejoicing  when  Beatrice  says — speaking  of  their 
last  wordy  war — 

“  In  our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  ofl',  and 
now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one :  so  that  if  he  have  wit 
enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  diflorence 
between  himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath 
left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature.” 

Was  ever  readier  witticism  uttered  than  her  answer 
to  the  messenger  who  says — 

Mes.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. 

Beat.  No ;  an’  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study. 

I  remember  a  whole  heap  of  proverbs  and  aphorisms 
about  the  evils  of  woman’s  sarcasm,  but  cannot,  for  all 
that,  help  rejoicing  in  that  of  Beatrice.  It  is  so  sharp 
and  brilliant.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  common  fault  -,  we 
could  not  all  be  sarcastic  if  we  would.  It  is  not  given 
to  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  to  come  off  in  an  encounter 
like  our  heroine  does  in  the  following  -,  she  speaks  to 
Benedick,  who  is  joking  at  her  expense  : — 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  lx;  talking,  Signor  Bcninlick  ; 
nobody  marks  you. 

Beke.  Wliat,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  !  arc  you  yet  li^ng  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  Disdain  should  die  while  she  hath  such 
meet  food  to  feed  it  as  Signor  Benedick  ?  Courtesy  itself  must  i-onvert 
to  disdain  if  you  come  into  her  presence. 

Bene.  Tlien  is  courtesy  a  turncoat.  But  it  is  certain  I  am 
loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted ;  and  I  would  I  could  find  iu 
my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart ;  for  truly  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  hap])incs8  to  women ;  they  would  else  have  been 
troubleil  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I  thank  God  and  my  cold  bI<Kxl, 
I  am  of  your  humour  for  that.  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  luirk  at  a 
crow  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keej)your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind,  so  some  gentle* 
man  or  other  shall  ’scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an’  ’twerc  such  a 
face  as  yours  were. 

The  speeches  of  Beatrice  shine  from  the  page  like 
diamonds  amongst  other  stones  ;  they  are  so  finely  cut 
and  polished,  and  yet  we  feel  their  perfect  spontaneity. 
How  well  she  describes  the  man  who  slanders  her 
cousin  !  Here  we  have  a  character  in  two  lines  : — 

"  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks !  I  never  can  see  him  but  I 
am  heart-burned  an  hour  after.” 


I  suppose  Mrs.  Jameson  was  too  much  shocked  by 
the  following  merry  dialogue  to  enjoy  the  splendid  spirit 
of  repartee  and  fun.  For  my  part,  I  can  only  echo  the 
laughter  which,  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  exists,  it 
will  always  excite,  and,  please  God !  that  will  be  as  long 
as  the  stars : — 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband  if 
thou  be  so  shrewd  of  your  tongue. 

Act.  In  faith,  she’s  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall  lessen  God’s  send¬ 
ing  that  way,  for  it  is  said,  “  G(xl  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns,” 
but  to  a  COW’  too  curst  He  sends  none. 

Shakspeare  must  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  women’s 
logic  than  most  men  have  now,  or  he  would  not  put 
such  reasoning  into  a  woman’s  mouth.  But  to  continue 
the  dialogue ; — 

Leon.  So,  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no  horns. 

Beat.  Just,  if  He  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the  which  blessing 
I  am  at  Him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and  evening. 

G)uld  anything  be  more  charming  than  her  answer 
about  going  to  hell  ?  She  says  she  will  only  go  to  the  gate, 
and  there  the  devil  will  meet  her,  and  say,  “  Get  you  to 
heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven  ;  here’s  no  place  for 
you  maids and  when  she  says,  “  And  away  to  St. Peter  ; 
he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  we  live 
as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.” 

Her  cousin  Hero  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Beatrice  ;  she 
would  lose  nothing  by  partaking  of  Beatrice’s  sparkling 
wit,  but,  certes,  Beatrice  would  gain  by  a  fair  portion  of 
Hero’s  gentleness  and  humility.  When  Antonio  tells 
Hero  that  he  hopes  she  will  be  ruled  by  her  father  in 
choosing  a  husband,  Beatrice  gives  her  good  advice : — 

“  Yes,  fuitb ;  it  is  my  cousin’s  duty  to  moke  courtesies  and  say, 
•An’  it  please  you;’  but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  or  else  make  him  another  courtesy  and  say,  ‘  Father,  an’ 
it  please  me.’  ” 

Beatrice’s  answer  to  Leonato,  who  tells  her  she 
“  apprehends  passing  shrewdly,”  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  — 

“  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  sec  a  church  by  daylight.” 

T WO  such  characters  as  Beatrice  and  Benedick  would 
never  have  betrayed  their  mutual  liking  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  traps  laid  for  them.  When  Beatrice  hears 
Hero’s  disparaging  criticism  she  comes  out  of  the  ordeal 
like  a  true-hearted  woman.  She  is  listening 

“In  the  pleache<l  bower. 

Where  honeysuckles,  rijaMi’d  by  the  sun. 

Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.” 

Hero  says  of  her  cousin — 

“  But  Nature  never  fram’d  a  woman’s  heart 
Of  prouder  stutt'  than  that  of  Beatrice : 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 

Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 

All  matter  else  seems  weak  ;  she  cannot  love. 

Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  aflectiou. 

She  is  so  self-cndearcd.” 
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The  contrast  between  her  former  wild  speeches  and 
the  following  convinces  us  that  Shakspeare  meant  to 
show  Beatrice  not  only  as  a  witty,  but  as  a  “  something 
wise”  woman — 

“  What  fire  is  in  mine  oars  ?  Can  this  he  true  ? 

Stand  I  eondeinn’d  for  pride  and  seorn  so  niueh  ? 

Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  ! 

No  glor^v  lives  behind  the  haek  ot'sueh.’' 

Of  course  she  does  not  unflinchingly  keep  her  good 


resolution  ;  the  leopard  cannot  so  soon  change  its  spots, 
but  she  is  improved.  We  rejoice  in  her  inJignant  denial 
of  the  slander  on  Hero — 

“  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied !’ 

Wc  have  not  attempted  to  do  full  justice  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Beatrice.  Those  amongst  our  readers  who 
know  the  play  will  be  delighted  to  meet  an  acquaintance. 
If  this  article  will  send  but  one  reader  to  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


“  MLDEA  IN  CORINTH,”  AND  ITS  HEROINE,  MISS  BATEMAN. 


The  production  of  a  work  of  such  scholarly  elegance 
and  classic  dignity  is  an  event  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  and  one  worthy  the  congratulations  of  those 
who  look  upon  the  stage  as  something  more  than  an 
arena  for  the  mere  display  of  physical  charms  or  the 
modistes  art.  Founded  on  the  tragic  play  of  the  great 
Greek  dramatist  Euripides,  aided  by  a  French  version 
of  the  same  profoundly  impressive  story,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wills  has  produced  a  drama  of  unusual  merit,  and 
one  that  reflects  alike  honour  on  the  author  who  has 
written  it,  the  audience  capable  of  appreciating,  and 
the  actress — for  it  is  essentially  a  one-part  play — 
endowed  with  powers  exalted  enough  for  its  illustration. 

The  story  per  se  is  simple  enough,  and  may  thus  be 
briefly  narrated  for  the  sake  of  those  unversed  in 
classic  lore  : — 

Medea  was  the  daughter  of  Aretes,  King  of  Colchis, 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magical  rites,  and 
niece  to  Circe,  also  famed  as  an  enchantress.  Jason, 
the  famous  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  putting 
into  the  port  of  Colchis  for  shelter  after  a  long  voyage, 
the  king’s  daughter  became  enamoured  of  the  youthful 
warrior,  and  together  they  fled  from  her  country  and 
her  father,  who  despatched  his  son  Absyrtus  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives  ;  but  Medea  tore  her  brother’s  body  to 
pieces  and  threw  his  mangled  remains  in  the  path  by 
which  her  father  must  pass.  She  married  and  lived 
for  some  years  with  Jason,  and  bore  him  two  sons  ; 
but  the  fickle  Greek  subsequently  became  enamoured 
of  Glaucea,  daughter  of  Creon,  King  of  Corinth,  and 
resolved  to  marry  her,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
his  wife  Medea,  on  the  ground  of  her  great  and  un¬ 
natural  crimes.  Driven  to  madness  by  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  the  sorceress  caused  the  death  of  her  rival  at 
the  bridal  altar  by  means  of  a  poisoned  scarf  or  veil, 
and  stabbed  her  children  in  their  father’s  presence. 
The  play,  founded  on  this  intensely  tragic  story,  and 
which  is  divided  into  three  rather  short  acts,  opens  in  a 
spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  just  outside  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  a  statue  of  that  goddess  being  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  scene.  Creon,  king  of  the  country,  has 
consented  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  fiiir  daughter, 
Glaucea,  on  Jason,  the  Argonautic  hero,  but  with 
reluctance,  for  portents  and  auguries  combine  to  lead 
him  to  believe  that  the  gods  are  not  favourable  to  the 
union ;  and  in  this  opinfon  he  is  strengthened  by  the 


advice  of  Orpheus,  whose  lyre  has  often  sung  “  the 
boundless,  precious,  priceless  love  of  woman,”  and  who 
urges  that  that  union  must  be  accursed  which  is  based 
on  the  misery  of  a  deserted  wife  and  mother,  and 
pleads  passionately  with  Creon  and  Jason  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  forlorn  woman  whose  fierce  love  was  such  as 
would  have  made  her  “  pluck  the  bleeding  heart  from 
out  her  bosom  and  fling  it  to  thee  — 

“  See,  Creon,  see,  I  kneel  to  tliee; 

Pity  for  Jason,  who  sees  not  his  fate! 

Pity  thy  dauj'hter,  all  too  youiif'  to  die ! 

Pity  the  ehiljren  of  this  onteast  woman ! 

Pity  thyself,  uistn  whose  crowned  head 

The  evils  of  us  all,  in  one,  must  fall !” 

Jason,  however,  wholly  absorbed  in  his  new-born  pas¬ 
sion  for  Glaucea,  will  listen  to  no  argument,  though 
Creon  yields,  but  only  urges  that  the  time  appointed 
for  his  nuptials  may  be  hastened,  and  a  fresh  victory 
which  Jason  at  that  crisis  gains  over  Antestor,  a  foe  of 
King  Creon,  who  is  thundering  at  his  gates,  induces 
the  vacillating  monarch  to  consent  that,  spite  of  omens, 
prayers,  and  menaces,  the  wedding  shall  take  place 
without  delay.  Meanwhile  Medea,  after  travelling  with 
her  two  children  through  the  principal  cities  of  Greece 
in  search  of  her  faithless  husband,  arrives  at  Corinth. 
Wearied  and  footsore,  they  reach  the  spot  just  as  the 
sound  of  hymeneal  songs  is  dying  away,  and  the 
pleadings  of  her  children  induce  Medea  to  allow  them 
to  extend  from  the  foot  of  Diana’s  statue  the  sup¬ 
plicatory  wands  customary  on  such  occasions,  and  by 
the  means  of  which  they  are  sharers  in  the  propitiatory 
oblations  which  the  fair  Glaucea  brings  to  the  goddess 
prior  to  her  marriage.  The  wretched  mother,  who  is 
hovering  near,  introduces  herself  to  the  bride  expectant, 
and  from  her  innocent  lips  learns  the  full  measure  of 
the  calamity  that  threatens  her ;  the  bitter  venom  of 
dead  hopes — the  husband,  to  meet  with  whom  she 
so  eagerly  longed,  the  father  of  her  children,  is  about 
to  unite  himself  to  another — the  frail  being  who  stands 
before  her.  The  situation  is  strikingly  suggestive  of 
the  scene  between  the  Druid  priestess  and  Adalgisa  in 
the  opera  of  Norma,  though,  of  course,  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  play  is  of  a  tar  more  elevated  character. 
For  instance,  few  passages  finer  or  more  poetical  can 
be  found  than  those  in  which  Medea  replies  to  her  as 
yet  unconscious  rival’s  desire  to  learn  her  history,  after 
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unfolding  her  own  and  her  hopes  of  happy  wife¬ 
hood  : — 

“  My  history  !  (he  bej^nnin;'  is  your  own. 

1  liiui  some  iK'aiity  ami  a  royal  home. 

And  I  was  learned  in  arts  my  country  prizes. 

What  shall  I  add?  Younjj,  fearless,  iunueeiit, 

One  day  there  sailed  into  onr  savage  jmst 
A  stately  ship  dimmed  from  long  voyaging ; 

A  stranger  sUkkI  without  our  palace  doors 
And  asked  for  shelter. 

A  stranger?  nay,  some  joumoying  god! 

Vast -chested,  glad-eyed,  heantiful. 

He  askesl  for  hospitality  ;  ’twas  grantesl ; 

He  gazed  at  me !  lleforc  he  spoke  a  word 
A  silent  stu|K)r  seiztsl  me  hy  the  heart ; 

My  glance,  like  a  seared  bird  that  dared  not  settle, 

Ouailesl,  and  turned  anywhere.  I  suffercKl ;  hut  he  sjvtke. 

Then,  then  a  wild  new  pain  brought  life  again; 

From  pain  came  ha]>piness — then  pain  agJiin ; 

Legions  of  doubts  and  hopes  lieset  my  pillow, 

Moniing  and  eve  my  eyes  clung  to  his  face. 

Tears  came  when  I  should  smile,  and  smiles  when  1  should  blush  ! 

I  listened — tremble*!— hopwl — .'.esjuiired — and  loved !” 

Of  course  it  is  not  long  before  the  Colchian  and 
Greek  princesses  recognise  their  relative  positions — a 
disclosure  which  is  hastened  by  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  Orpheus — the  one  the  deserted  wife,  the  other 
the  affianced  bride,  of  their  souls’  lord  and  hero,  Jason. 
Glauce.i’s  hopes  of  happiness  are  embittered  by  the  fact 
being  thus  brought  home  to  her  that  her  lover  has 
before  been  wed,  while  Medea  is  distracted  between  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  and  a  latent  hope  that  her  recalci¬ 
trant  spouse  may  be  won  back  to  fealty  and  to  herself. 
Terrific  is  the  burst  of  passion  with  which,  under  the 
symbol  of  a  leopard  rending  its  living  prey,  she  depicts 
the  fury  of  vengeance  in  a  wronged  woman’s  breast ; 
and  equally  fine,  though  in  a  different  style,  is  her 
apostrophe  to  her  “  Mother,  injured  father,  country, 
friends,”  to  look  upon  her  lone  and  friendless  condition, 
abandoned  by  him  to  whom  her  love,  her  life,  her  soul 
were  slaves,  and  pity  and  pardon  ! — with  which  the 
first  act  closes.  The  principal  incidents  in  Act  II.  are 
the  interview  between  Medea  and  the  treacherous 
Jason,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  bitter 
contempt,  'fo  such  a  “  light  divorce”  as  that  he  con¬ 
templates  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  selfish  desires 
she  absolutely  refuses  to  consent,  and  when  he  urges 
upon  her  that  all  the  spoils  he  has  gained  in  his  late 
victories — “  meet  dower  for  an  empress” — shall  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  and  lade  the  ship  destined  to  waft  her 
to  some  distant  shore,  she  spurns  the  offer  with  scorn, 
which  grows  to  deadly  rage  when  she  learns  he  would 
retain  her  children  with  himself,  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  King  Creon.  Finding  all  arguments  un¬ 
availing,  and  that  the  reproaches  she  utters  against  him 
for  his  base  ingratitude  for  all  she  has  suffered  and  the 
crimes  she  has  committed  for  his  sake  are  powerless  to 
turn  him  from  his  purpose,  she  now  concentrates  all 
her  thoughts  on  the  desire  of  vengeance.  “  Our  tie  is 
one,”  she  tells  him,  “  that  cannot  be  so  lightly  broken, 
for  it  is  not  alone  a  tie  of  love,  but  we  are  accomplices 
in  crime  and  if  he  will  quit  her  because  cloyed  w  ith 
sated  passion,  and  seek  fresh  joys  in  a  new  Hymen, 
that  vengeance  shall  be  wreaked  upon  her  detested  rival. 
Left  alone,  she  bethinks  her  of  a  costly  veil  she  pos¬ 
sesses,  woven  by  her  ancestor,  the  Sun  God,  and  which 


will  be  a  fitting  nuptial  gift,  and  in  this  way  be  instru¬ 
mental  to  her  fell  design.  Recalling  the  memory  of  her 
sorceries,  she  invokes  in  solemn  accents  the  curse  of 
the  gods  upon  the  veil,  and  upon  the  victim  doomed  at 
the  altar: — 

“  Sbe  who  may  its  tissue  wear 
Let  the  flames  burst  from  ber  bair, 

At  tbat  hour  when  all  is  bliss, 

Ami  the  briilegroom  stcKtps  to  kiss, 

.\iid  the  mother  lifts  the  torch. 

Seize  ber,  reml  ber,  scathe  ami  scorch. 

Ere  the  loatbeil  lip  can  to*ich. 

On  ber  with  your  vcnomctl  clutch  ; 

Close  ns  skin  arou)ul  her  cling, 

Through  hhKxl,  brain,  ami  maiTow  sti  ig  ; 

Wrap  her  head  in  livid  flashes. 

Till  the  black  flesh  fall  to  ashes 

Nothing  more  profoundly,  terribly  awful  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  this  solemn  malediction,  pronounced  amid 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  while  the  ground  seems  to 
rock  beneath  the  rolling  thunder,  and  a  lurid  super¬ 
natural  glare,  as  from  the  pit  of  Acheron  itself,  is  cast 
upon  the  speaker’s  face  and  bare  waving  arms,  and 
which  brings  the  second  act  to  a  conclusion  with  thrill¬ 
ing  effect. 

The  ,climax  is  now  at  hand.  Jason,  with  some 
lingering  touch  of  pity,  has  persuaded  Creon  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  Medea  that  she  may  be  permitted  to  pass 
another  day  in  Corinth,  ai  J  also  offers  that  one  of  her 
children  shall  be  left  the  wretched  wife  and  mother  to 
share  her  lonely  exile ;  for  Medea,  threatened  by  Creon 
that  in  case  of  refusal  she  should  be  delivered  up  to 
King  Acastus,  whose  hither,  Pelias,  had  met  his  death 
at  her  hands,  has  seemingly  yielded  her  consent  to  the 
divorce.  The  cup  of  her  misery  is  not,  however,  yet 
full.  She  has  to  decide  between  her  offspring,  and 
finds  it  impossible  to  divide  her  strong  maternal  love. 
Each  has  a  hidden  advocate  in  her  own  desolate  heart, 
and  when  she  finds  that  by  even  these,  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  whom  their  common  sufferings  endured  to¬ 
gether  had  but  the  more  endeared  to  her,  Glaucea,  with 
her  mild  caressing  ways,  is  preferred,  her  grief  is  well- 
nigh  uncontrollable,  and  she  again  breaks  forth  into 
fierce  and  bitter  invectives  against  the  cruel,  perjured 
traitor  and  the  woman  who  with  their  w’iles  would  rob 
her  of  her  children,  and  give  her  in  their  place  rich 
gold  and  jewels.  Resistance  is,  however,  useless,  and 
as  Medea  sinks  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Saturn,  which  has  replaced  Diana’s  image,  the  bridal 
procession  is  seen  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  altar. 

SupernaturalJy  endowed  with  second  sight,  Medea 
sees  as  in  a  vision  the  scene  enacting  there.  Once 
more  the  friendly  Orpheus  interposes  between  her 
and  the  Fates.  Entering  with  the  children,  he  bids  her 
hurry  away  with  them,  for  that  Jason’s  overweening 
fondness  for  them  has  inspired  jealous  hatred  in  Creon, 
who  dooms  them  to  destruction.  As  in  frenzied  haste 
she  snatches  them  to  her,  a  shriek,  a  wail  of  agony  is 
heard  from  within  the  temple  •,  it  proclaims  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  Medea’s  dread  act  of  vengeance  on  her  rival, 
and  as  the  infuriated  people  rush  tumultuously  towards 
her,  she  plunges  almost  simultaneously  her  dagger  in 
both  their  hearts.  The  father  enters,  and  his  horror- 
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stricken  gaze  falls  upon  his  murdered  children.  “Ah!” 
he  exclaims,  “  my  sons  !  both  dead  I  Who  killed 
them  “  Thou !”  is  the  significant  reply,  issuing 
from  the  hollow  voice  of  the  murderess,  who  rises 
spectre-like  from  the  foot  of  the  statue  where  she  lay 
crouching,  and  on  this  one  syllable  the  curtain  finally 
descends. 

It  is  naturally  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  a  brief 
sketch,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  a  play  so  admirably 
written,  and  so  superbly  acted  by  its  principal  expo¬ 
nents  ;  suffice  to  say  that  its  product'on  is  the  dramatic 
event  of  the  period,  and  one  on  which  the  true  lover  of 
the  stage  cannot  be  too  much  congratulated,  for  it  is 
one  that  evinces  a  return  to  a  healthier  state  of  things 
than  has  of  late  years  prevailed.  In  classic  simplicity  of 
plot  and  construction,  unity  of  action,  as  well  as  in  the 
fewness  of  the  principal  characters,  the  style  of  the  old 
Greek  drama  is  well  preserved,  while  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  that  the  costumes  and  tnise-en-scene  are  strictly 
correct  and  appropriate.  At  the  same  time  the  super¬ 
natural  element  is  brought  much  less  prominently  for¬ 
ward  than  in  the  original  Greek  tragedy,  and,  except 
in  the  episode  of  the  charmed  veil,  Medea  appears  prin¬ 
cipally  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  wronged  and 
outraged  wife  and  mother,  vindicating  her  own  cause 
with  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  princess  of  a  barbaric 
land.  No  winged  chariot,  after  the  commission  of  her 
twofold  crime,  conveys  her  from  the  reach  of  her  in¬ 
furiated  foes,  and  v/c,  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  dramatic  justice  inflicted  on  her. 

Miss  Kate  Bateman,  who  has  gained  a  world-wide 
celebrity  by  her  impersonations,  chiefly  of  the  tragic 
heroines  of  the  stage,  is  a  native  of  the  American  city  of 
Old  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  where  she  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1B42.  Four  years  after,  the 
evening  of  the  llth  of  December,  1846,  witnessed  the 
phenomenen  of  her  “  first  appearance  on  any  stage,” 
at  the  small  town  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  of  whose 
theatre  her  father  was  manager.  The  play,  or  rather 
m  iodrama,  was  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  both  the 
juvenile  representatives  of  the  ill-fated  “  babes”  being 
taken  with  a  sudden  indisposition,  Mr.  Bateman,  who 
was  to  enact  their  “  cruel  uncle,”  suggested  to  his  wife 
th  it  their  places  might,  for  the  nonce,  be  supplied  by 
their  own  almost  infant  children,  Kate  and  Ellen,  who 
might,  he  thought,  be  trained  to  walk  (or  rather  toddle) 
through  the  parts  just  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  bills.  With  a  mother’s  natural  vanity,  however,  his 
partner  thought  that  with  a  little  judicious  training  her 
infant  phenomena  might  be  brought  to  act  as  well  as 
look  the  parts,  and  she  succeeded  so  well  that  they  both 
went  through  the  verbal  per.'^ormance  to  the  general’ 
delight  of  all,  and  were  rewarded,  we  are  informed,  by 
the  present  of  a  new  doll  apiece,  having  been  further 
stimulated  in  their  youthful  days  by  the  beauty  of  the 
little  red  boots  that  formed  part  of  their  costume  on  the 
occasion.  Happy  age  I  when  such  trifles  yield  as  much 
gratification  as  the  bouquets  and  diamonds  of  later 
years. 

This  was  the  first  time  Kate  Bateman  had  ever  entered 
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the  walls  of  a  theatre,  but  from  that  period  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  act,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  her  sister 
Ellen,  sometimes  without  her,  not  only  in  Louisville,  but 
also  in  Cincinnati  and  Boston,  a  long  range  of  juve¬ 
nile  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  drama,  until  she  made 
her  debut  when  she  reached  her  seventh  year  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1H49, 
and  created  a  great  sensation  by  her  precocious  talent. 
In  one  of  her  starring  journeys  in  the  provinces  of 
America  the  brilliant  career  of  the  embryo  triigedienne 
was  nearly  cut  short  in  its  birth  by  the  breaking  out  of 
a  fire  in  the  nighttime  on  board  the  steamer  in  which 
they  were  travelling. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  that 
the  “  Bateman  children,”  as  Kate  and  Ellen  were  de¬ 
signated,  first  visited  this  country  and  made  their  debut 
before  a  London  audience  in  a  dramatic  trifle,  entitled 
The  Young  Couple,  and  the  last  act  of  Richard  III.,  in 
which  they  sustained  the  characters  of  Richard  and 
Richmond,  Kate  being  then  nine  years  of  age,  and  her 
sister  a  year  younger,  and  were  most  enthusiastically 
received.  After  a  highly-successful  tour  of  the  provinces, 
they,  the  year  following,  entered  upon  an  engagement 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  where  they  played 
a  round  of  youthful  parts,  and  established  themselves 
firmly  in  public  favour.  The  sisters,  at  the  expiration 
of  this  engagement,  set  sail  for  their  native  land,  and 
continued  performing  in  various  towns  till  the  summer 
of  1853,  when  Ellen  Bateman  was  withdrawn  from  a 
theatrical  life  entirely,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  her 
elder  and  more  distinguished  sister  an  opportunity  by  tem¬ 
porary  retirement  of  cultivating  the  art  for  which  she  was 
beginning  to  display  striking  proofs  of  genius.  In  poetrj 
she  specially  delighted,  and  this  taste  it  was  that  insp'red 
her  mother,  a  lady  of  highly-cultivated  mind,  to  adapt 
for  her  into  a  drama  Longfellow’s  chaste  and  beautiful 
poem  of  “  Evangeline  and  it  was  in  this  character  that, 
after  five  years  passed  in  study  and  comparative  seclu¬ 
sion,  she  appeared  before  the  American  public  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1859,  at  the  Winter-garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  renewed,  by  the  impersonation,  the 
triumphs  of  her  childLh  years.  After  performing  in 
various  characters  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
New  World,  Leah,  adapted  expressly  for  her  from  Dr. 
Mosenthal’s  German  drama  of  Deborah,  was  produced 
at  New  York  on  the  19th  Jan.,  1863,  and  by  her  striking 
impersonation  of  the  heroine  she  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  celebrity  she  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  The  long 
and  successful  run  of  Leah  in  this  country  is  an  event 
that  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  produced  by  that  impersonation  was  completely 
revived  by  the  production  this  season  at  the  Lyceum  of 
Medea  in  Corinth,  in  which  Miss  Bateman  represented 
the  leading  character  in  a  manner  so  powerfully  im¬ 
pressive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  opinions  of  either 
public  or  connoisseurs  that  she  stands  at  the  very  head 
of  her  profession  as  the  finest  tragic  actress  that  has 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss 
O’Neil. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  FASHIONS, 


431. - CHlLDiltN  S  CoSTL’Mtb. 


Already  the  rapidly-closing  days  and  the  slight, 
chilly  wind  remind  us  that  the  year’s  glories  are 
waning  fast,  and  we  naturally  turn  our  attention,  as 
courriers  de  la  mode,  to  warmer  costumes  and  thicker 


materials  than  have  lately  been  discussed  in  these 
pages. 

September  is  the  commencement  of  that  brain¬ 
puzzling  dcml-saison  which  requires  a  peculiar  style  of 
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changeful  temperature  ot  this  month,  with  its  bright 
noondays  and  cool  evenings,  is  sufticient  pretext  for 
such  anomalous  mixtures  to  have  their  rniso/i  d'etre. 


fashions — something  between  summer  and  autumn. 
Toilets  are  this  month  more  varied  than  ever,  for  they 
are  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials,  and  are  full  of 


■Houst  'I'DiLtr  AND  Young  Girl’s  Lojiuml, 


piquant  and  effective  contrasts.  The  combination,  for 
instance,  of  plain  black  velvet  and  clear  white  muslin 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  things  I  know,  and  the 


In  spite  of  all  one  hears  and  reads  about  Paris  being 
a  desert  just  now,  I  assure  you  on  a  line  afternoon  -the 
Bois  is  still  pretty  full,  and  elegant  toilets  are  not  rare. 
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The  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  is  a  delightful  promenade  ; 
all  damages  it  may  have  sufi'ered  are  fully  repaired,  and 
the  losses  sustained  during  the  war  have  been  made  up 
by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  animals  from  Africa. 
There  are  splendid  elephants,  two  of  which  are  walked 
round  the  gardens,  and  children  comfortably  seated  on 
their  backs  to  their  intense  delight ;  while  camels  are 
mounted  by  Arabs  in  full  costume.  The  little  people 
seem  wonderfully  at  home  on  the  huge  animal’s  back, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  mamma’s  heart  that  beats  quickest 
during  the  ride. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  watched  the  ladies 
dressed  after  the  very  last  fashions,  that  pretty  figures, 
slight  and  elegant,  are  a  rarer  thing  in  these  days  than 
they  were  in  my  early  youth.  There  is  something  loose 
about  the  style  of  jacket,  or  whatever  the  conjeriio/i  may  be, 
that  takes  away  much  of  the  neatness  even  of  a  youthful 
figure ;  then  the  plain  bodice,  perfectly  strained,  in  fact, 
in  the  front  part,  is  very  far  indeed  from  becoming, 
making  most  ladies  look  stouter  than  they  are.  The 
half-fitting  blouse  and  polonaise  are  peculiarly  trying  to 
the  figure.  The  perfectly  tight  bodice  sets  a  figure  off’ 
to  advantage ;  the  altogether  loose  mantle,  by  concealing 
it,  allows  fancy  to  picture  it  of  perfect  proportions  ;  but 
the  half-fitting  both  shows  and  conceals  it  too  much, 
and  can  only  be  at  all  becoming  to  a  very  slight  form. 
Then  the  elaborate  loopings-up  of  modern  costumes 
make  a  great  many  figures  look  short  and  dumpy.  On 
the  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  need  regret  the  Louis 
Quinze  modes  and  retroussis,  for  they  are  scarcely  suit¬ 
able  either  for  walking  or  for  morning  dresses,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  be  too  exclusively  worn  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

It  is  strange  how  very  soon  a  fashion,  however  unbe¬ 
coming — however  absurd  even — it  may  be,  is  generally 
adopted  by  the  whole  female  community.  Whence  does 
it  come.?  Who  invented  it?  None  can  tell.  It  is  the 
fashion,  ^  /a  seporte,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I  have  a  petite 
figure,  and  a  looped-up  and  beflounced  costume  makes 
me  look  like  a  clou  frise,  and  yet  I  must  wear  such  cos¬ 
tumes  because  it  is  la  mode  ;  or  I  an*  tall  and  very  slight, 
and  the  Princess  dress,  which  falls  straight  down  in  the 
most  uncompromi.->ing  way,  gives  me  the  appearance  of 
a  dressed-up  broomstick,  and  yet  I  must  submit  to 
wearing  it  since  it  has  again  been  brought  into  fashion. 
Such  are  some  of  the  complaints  we  are  daily  hearing 
ladies  utter.  All  will  tell  you  there  is  no  single  article 
in  her  dress  which  she  is  not  absoh  tely  forced  to  wear 
because  others  do  so  ;  none  will  assume  the  least  indivi¬ 
dual  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

IJrantome  relates  in  his  amusing  memoirs  that  when 
Queen  Marguerite  was  brought  by  her  mother  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  her  husband,  she  said — 

“  I  am  wearing  out  all  my  beautiful  dresses,  for  when 
I  come  to  court  I  shall  bring  materials  and  scissors,  to 
have  my  dresses  made  up  according  to  the  fashion  in 
vogue.” 

1  o  which  the  queen  mother  made  answer — 

“  W  hy  do  you  say  so,  nta  mie‘1  for  it  is  you  who 
invent  the  new  fashions.  1  he  court  will  take  them 
frojn  you,  and  not  you  from  it.” 

“  Which  was  true  enough,”  adds  Brantome. 


It  is,  I  think,  an  error  to  suppose  ladies  dress  for  the 
sole  object  of  attracting  the  admiration  of  gentlemen. 
Far  oftener  their  motive  is  emulation  of  one  another.  It 
is  female  rivalry  which  renders  costumes  extravagant 

and  outre.  Since  Madame -  has  dared  to  adopt 

such  a  coiffure,  or  such  a  retroussis  to  her  tunic,  why 
should  not  I  do  so — and  more,  since  I  am  quite  as 
young,  quite  as  pretty,  and  quite  as  elegant  as  she  is  ? 
So  speaks  the  lady  of  fashion,  and  others  follow  suit, 
and  so  the  chignon  which  fell  down  to  the  neck  soon 
droops  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  one  elegante  bolder  than  the  rest  lets  her  hair 
fall  below  her  waist  in  the  style  of  la  femme  sauvage. 

It  is  so  true  that  ladies  care  more  to  outvie  one  another 
in  the  novelty  and  costliness  of  their  toilets,  that  they 
often  persist  in  wearing  fashions  which  particularly  dis¬ 
please  and  disgust  the  other  sex.  What  gentleman 
exists  who  has  not  blamed  and  laughed  at,  criticised  and 
raved  at,  crinolines,  chignons,  paniers,  and  trains  ?  And 
what  result  has  such  blame  or  mockery  ever  had  ?  No, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  ladies  dress  to  please 
husbands,  brothers,  or  lovers  ;  they  dress,  and  especially 
they  owr-dress,  to  please  themselves  and  to  vex  theii 
rivals  of  the  same  sex.  This  once  being  admitted,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  extravagances  and  eccentricities 
of  fashion.  The  question  is  no  longer  who  will  look 
fairest,  but  who  will  wear  the  costliest  dress,  longest 
train,  most  puffed-out  tournure,  most  straggling  and 
extravagant  coiffure — in  fact,  who  will  dare  most  and 
go  furthest  in  matters  of  fashion.  This  seems  quite  the 
reigning  principle  in  all  fashionable  watering-places, 
where  the  most  curious  fancies  and  bizarre  combinations 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  costumes  of  our  baigneuses. 

The  clear  muslin  tunic  flows  over  the  sweeping  train 
of  richest  black  velvet,  and  the  most  costly  lace  forms 
the  trimming  of  the  paysan  blouse  of  dark  blue  twill. 

At  Dieppe,  among  the  costumes  h  sensation  most  talked 
of  this  season,  we  must  note  that  of  the  Countess  de 

P - ,  which  comes  direct  from  Gagelin’s.  The  jupon 

is  of  steel -grey  taffetas,  and  pleated  all  the  way  down. 
The  tunic-dress  of  a  new  kind  of  material,  a  sort  of 
loose  woven  twill,  striped  red  and  white.  The  tunic- 
skirt  covers  the  sides  and  back  only  of  the  jupon  ;  it  is 
not  at  all  looped  up,  it  is  short  at  the  sides,  and  falls 
much  lower  down  and  in  full  folds  at  the  back.  The 
bodice  is  of  quite  a  new  shape  ;  it  comes  half-way  down 
the  skirt,  quite  plain  and  pointed  in  front ;  it  is  curved 
in  at  the  sides,  and  then  comes  down  into  a  square 
basque  at  the  back.  The  cut  is  neat  and  elegant,  and 
the  whole  outline  is  edged  with  a  red  and  white  thread 
fringe.  Tassels  to  match  are  placed  at  all  angles  and 
to  finish  the  deep  pointed  cuff's  of  the  demi-wide  sleeves. 
A  hood  to  match  is  lined  with  red  silk,  and  prettily 
trimmed  in  the  same  style  ;  it  may  either  be  worn  over 
the  head  or  left  to  droop  at  the  back. 

Other  costumes  ;tre  of  maroon  and  white  striped 
twill  over  maroon  silk  or  velvet  jupon.  1  he  tunic  has 
three  large  hollow  pleats  only  at  the  back.  The 
bodice  has  basques  and  a  collar  and  revers  like  those  of 
a  man’s  coat.  Tiimmingof  fringe,  or  fringe  and  braid, 
maroon  and  white. 

Sashes  are  worn  as  wide  as  scarves,  and  loosely 
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tied  on  one  side  ;  this,  with  the’Jemi-tight  polonaise  or 
the  blouse,  contributes  to  make  figures  look  much 
stouter  than  they  should  be.  Ladies,  however,  are,  I 
believe,  beginning  to  understand  how  much  more 
graceful  a  little  looie  drapery  about  the  figure  makes 


both  over  dresses  and  polonaises.  It  is  more  elegant  to 
wear  such  mantles  of  crepe  de  chine  matched  in  colour 
to  the  dress  ;  but  fashion  also  admits  of  their  being 
worn  in  black  with  dresses  of  any  colour,  which  is  far 
more  convenient  and  economical.  'I  his  is  the  prelude 


433. — Walking  Toillt. 


them  appear  than  the  defined  contours  of  the  costumes 
en  taille.  This  autumn  we  shall  see  less  of  the  latter, 
and  more  loose  mantles. 

For  the  ikim-sahun  I  have  seen  tcharpa  and  circulars 
of  black  crepe  de  chine,  the  lapels  of  whicii  are  crossed 
in  front  and  fastened  at  the  back.  They  arc  trimmed 
with  fringe  or  with  black  guipure  or  lace,  and  are  worn 


to  autumn  veteuunts,  the  first  step  made  towards  winter 
fashions,  the  first  precaution  taken  in  view  of  cool 
September  evenings. 

It  is  certain  that  when  autumn  has  come  in  earnest 
we  shall  wear  mantles  independent  from  the  costume — 
pretty  little  mantles  (I  have  already  been  shown  them, 
though  they  are  concealed  from  the  public  eye  for  the 
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present)  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of 
deep  black  lace,  put  on  not  only  round  the  edge,  but 
also  in  the  back.  That  part,  indeed,  upon  which  most 
trimmings  are  placed  just  now  is  the  back.  Nature  has 
made  it  flat,  but  fashion  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
heaps  upon  it  masses  of  ribbons,  lace,  ruches  of  all 
kinds,  which  are  continued  all  the  w.ay  down  upon  the 
seams  of  the  dress.  When  you  look  upon  a  lady  in 
front,  face  to  face,  you  may  think  her  toilet  remarkably 
simple,  but  lo !  she  turns  round,  and  what  a  change  ! 


increasing  circles,  with  bows  of  black  ribbons  with 
short  ends  under  each  layer  of  lace.  A  waistband  must 
be  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  mantle  to  draw  it 
close  to  the  figure,  and  a  large  bow  fastened  at  the  back 
of  it  so  as  to  show  in  the  opening  of  the  slit. 

A  great  many  paletots  are  being  prepared  of  brownish 
or  of  greenish  bronze  velvet,  edged  round  with  thick 
black  silk  cord.  Their  shape  differs  but  little  from  the 
ancient  paletot ;  the  armholes  are  very  wide,  the  sleeves 
extremely  ample.  A  few  have  in  the  back  (always 


■Morning  Costumk, 


what  an  avalanche  of  streaming  ribbons,  full  flowing 
yards  of  material — flounces  and  flutings  of  every 
description ! 

But  to  return  to  the  mantle  question,  let  me  here 
give  a  useful  hint  to  those  ladies  who  possess  silk  or 
velvet  vetements  of  a  former  season.  They  can  easily 
h.ave  them  turned  into  fashionable  mantles  for  the  autumn 
or  winter.  Let  them  have  the  mantle  slit  open  in  the 
middle  from  the  bottom  about  half-way  up,  rounded 
off*  and  trimmed  all  round  (including  the  slit),  with 
gathered  lace.  From  the  neck  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  slit  let  the  lace  be  put  on  en  spirale  in  gradually- 


theback!)  a  few  large  funnel-shaped  pleats;  others  are 
cut  out  at  the  sides  and  back  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
the  peplum  drapery. 

The  blouse  tunic  has  revived  the  fashion  of  waistband 
buckles  ;  they  are  of  new  style  and  shape.  They  have 
been  very  large,  then  very  small,  square  at  one  time  and 
round  at  another ;  now  they  are  worn  oval,  curved  a 
little  so  as  to  fit  perfectly  to  the  waist,  and  very  large. 
Though  somewhat  recalling  the  buckles  employed  tor 
harness,  they  are  pretty  and  effective,  like  everything 
that  is  made  in  Paris,  and  pleasing,  like  everything  that 
is  new.  They  are  generally  matched  to  the  watchguard 
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or  chatelaine,  and  made  of  gilt  silvered  or  oxidised 
metal.  These  buckles  are  put  on  not  only  with  the 
blouse,  but  with  every  style  of  bodice,  and  even  over 
basques  and  polonaises.  Some  of  the  prettiest  are  of 
silver  studded  with  jet  or  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  enamel. 
They  are  also  made  in  the  style  of,  and  to  match  with, 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  jewels,  which  are  more  fashionable 
than  ever  in  Paris. 

Faded  colours  are  still  all  the  rage,  and  we  can  hardly 
complain  of  this,  since  nothing  could  be  more  harmonious. 


have  it  thrown  away  !  Fancy  copying  such  a  bouquet 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  !  The  idea  is  monstrous.  Imagine 
a  spray  of  white  lilac,  white  no  longer,  but  yellowish, 
its  petals  falling  all  limp  and  crumpled  from  the  withered 
stalk ;  roses  deprived  of  half  their  petals,  looking  soft 
and  purplish  as  when  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  pot¬ 
pourri;  marguerites  all  blurred  and  shrivelled,  starlike 
no  longer,  but  looking  as  though  some  careless  child, 
after  plucking  them  fresh  from  the  meadow,  had  left 
them  to  die  in  the  sun.  Such  are  the  models  from  nature 
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form  strings  in  front  give  it  a  most  distingue  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  more  dressy  bonnets,  however,  are  composed  of 
silk  tulle  and  blond  to  match  in  colour  with  the  dress. 
The  flowers  of  the  trimming  are  very  delicately  shaded 
in  the  same  tone  of  cf'lour. 

Thus,  to  wear  with  a  costume  of  verdigris  taffetas, 
with  pale  rose-coloured  trimmings,  a  bonnet  of  verdi¬ 
gris  tulle  and  blond  is  ornamented  with  roses  to  match 
with  the  dress  trimmings,  very  softly  tinted  ;  one  long 
feather  of  the  colour  of  the  tulle  droops  to  the  back, 
with  lapels  of  blond  to  match.  The  strings  are  of  blond 
also. 

Pale  rose-colour  is  often  employed,  together  with 
faded  green  or  blue  shades,  both  for  dresses  and 
bonnets. 

For  the  country,  hats  are  made  of  white  chip,  covered 
with  rose-coloured  tarlatan,  trimmed  round  with  a 
quilling  of  rose-coloured  tulle ;  there  is  a  puffing  of 
tulle  on  the  top,  with  a  bunch  of  half-opened  rosebuds 
and  spray  of  foliage  drooping  at  the  side.  Others  are 
of  Leghorn  straw,  with  soft  flexible  brim,  trimmed  round 
with  a  ruche  of  ribbons.  A  large  ,bow  of  the  same  is 
fastened  with  one  flower  at  the  back  of  the  crown,  and 
falls  in  long  wide  lapels. 

A  very  stylish  hat  is  the  chapeau  cavalier  of  white 
straw,  lowered  down  over  the  eyes,  and  turned  up  at 
the  sides  with  dark  blue  velvet.  The  high  crown  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  wide  velvet  torsade,  which  is 
finished  off  into  long  lapels  behind.  On  one  side  of 


the  crown  a  bunch  of  begonia  blossoms  is  fastened 
with  a  bow  of  velvet.  This  model  is  also  made  for 
the  autumn  in  buff-coloured  straw,  turned  up  and 
trimmed  with  wide  maroon  velvet  and  with  a  bunch  of 
shaded  brown  feathers  instead  of  flowers. 

DltSCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  I’LA  I  E. 

1.  l  ight  grey  foulard  toilet.  Skirt  trimmed  with 
seven  scalloped  flounces.  Rounded  tunic,  scalloped 
and  edged  with  twilled  rose  foulard.  The  corsage  has 
a  basque  at  the  back  only,  also  scalloped  and  edged  with 
rose  foulard.  Pagoda  sleeves  to  correspond.  Clabrielle 
collar,  with  jabot  in  front.  English  straw  hat,  with 
raised  front,  lined  wuth  velvet.  Trimming  of  grey 
gauze  scarf  and  roses,  with  foliage  and  grey  plumes. 
Crey  silk  parasol,  lined  vvith  rose.  Bronze  boots 

2.  Skirt  of  golden-brown  silk.  'Funic  of  gold  and 
white  striped  satin  chalys.  Tke  tunic  is  trimmed  with 
a  gathered  flounce  cut  crosswise,  and  is  shaped  on  each 
side.  Pointed  bodice.  Coat  sleeves.  Scarf  mantle  of 
black  silk,  with  deep  lace  flounce,  headed  by  a  marquise 
ruche.  Collar  of  fluted  muslin.  Tyrole?.n  hat  of  rice 
straw,  trimmed  w'ith  yellow  ribbon.  Aigrette  of 
feathers  and  white  gauze  veil.  Shoes  of  glace  kid. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  “  HAPPY  home”  LAMP  MAT  IS  BERLIS  WOOL  AND  BEADS. 

This  simple  but  effective  and  durable  mat  is  w'orked 
in  cross  stitch  ;  the  beads  are  sewn  on  with  strong  silk. 
Materials  may  be  obtained  from  Mesdames  Le  Boutillicr, 
125,  Oxford-street,  for  5s.,  commenced. 


PARISIAN  GOSSIP. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOMS  OF  PARIS  NOW  AND  FORMERLY'. 


^PHEY  are,  while  I  write,  trying  to  sell  the  villa  (since 
X  it  can  neither  be  called  palace  or  chateau),  which 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
till  her  death  the  retreat  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  I 
speak  of  the  Malmaison,  residence  visited  by  all  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  during  the  first  years  of  this  century, 
known  to  sovereigns,  courtiers,  and  the  curious,  and  by 
sympathisers,  for  in  1814  the  Empress  Alexandra  of 
Russia  came  to  bring  words  of  sympathy  to  the  poor 
wife  doubly  abandoned. 

Memories  of  Josephine  are  now  uppermost,  and  I  can 
add  to  them  better  than  most  people,  as  many  of  my  first 
years  were  spent  in  that  same  Malmaison  they  are  now 
trying  to  sell. 

Josephine  was  not  pretty,  but  she  possessed  incom¬ 
parable  grace.  Her  hair  was  black  and  wavy,  her  skin 
dark,  her  eyes  little,  and  her  nose  celestial ;  her  mouth 
and  her  teeth  were  not  regular ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  these  defects,  there  was  in  the  expression  of  her  face 
a  charm — a  je  ne  sais  quoi  which  bew’itched  you. 

However,  nothing  in  her  indicated  the  empress  -,  one 
can  even  say  just  the  opposite. 

As  to  her  goodness,  which  has  become  proverbial,  it 
was  very  great,  it  is  true,  but  that  which  was  still 


greater  was  her  disorder,  which  passed  all  limits  of  the 
possible.  Extravagant  and  spendthrift  by  nature,  she 
was  always  trying  expedients  for  paying  her  debts,  w’hich 
put  her  imperial  spouse  into  terrible  fits  of  passion. 
Listen  to  what  M.  de  Bourrienne  says  on  this  subject : — 
“  When  Napoleon  wished  to  put  the  imperial  crown 
on  his  head  he  first  thought  of  learning  the  state  of 
Josephine’s  finances,  whose  debts  were  the  subject  of 
talk  in  the  Parisian  drawing-rooms.  Extravagance  was 
at  that  time  much  less  fashionable  than  it  is  now,  and 
the  creditors  who  have  the  bad  grace  not  to  seem  pleased 
when  they  do  not  get  paid  cried  out  like  magpies  ejected 
from  their  nests,  and  the  noise  reached  the  ears  of  the 
first  consul  like  the  satirical  songs  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  escorted  the  generals  in  their  triumph.”  “  Talley- 
land  has  just  been  speaking  to  me  about  the  debts  of  my 
wife,”  said  he  one  day  to  his  private  secretary,  this  same 
Bourrienne  from  whom  I  have  this  anecdote.  “  Ask 
her,”  said  he,  pointing  to  Josephine,  “  to  acknowledge 
all.  I  must  finish  once  and  for  all  with  this  wretched 
annoyance,  but  pay  nothing  without  first  showing  me 
the  bill,  for  all  those  rascals  who  call  themselves  trades¬ 
men  I  call  thieves.”  Bourrienne  executed  this  order, 
and  Josephine  was  delighted  with  the  submission  made 
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to  her  by  her  husband  ;  but  when  she  learned  that  before 
paying  Bonaparte  himself  wished  to  examine  all  the  bills, 
she  was  terribly  frightened,  wept,  supplicated  Bo  jrrienne 
not  to  insist  upon  knowing  the  exact  sum  ;  in  short,  she 
played  the  comedy  of  the  child  who  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped  at  the  discovery  of  a  great  fault. 

“  I  never  dare  acknowledge  all,”  repeated  she  between 
her  sobs.  “  Bonaparte  would  never  forgive  me  in  his 
life  if  he  knew  that  I  owed  more  than  two  millions.” 

Hearing  her  speak  of  such  a  sum,  which  was  greater 
at  that  epoch,  Bourrienne  too  was  taken  aback  with 
fright. 

“  You  see  very  well,  my  friend,  what  emotion  I  cause 
you,”  replied  quickly  poor  Josephine.  “Judge  from 
it  of  the  fury  of  my  husband.” 

Bourrienne  knew  very  well  that  the  pill  would  be 
difficult  to  swallow,  but  advised  her  to  risk  it,  since  it 
was  the  only  means  of  coming  out  of  such  a  disagree¬ 
able  business — counsel  which  he  could  never  persuade 
Madame  Bonaparte  to  follow.  She  only  consented, 
with  great  trouble,  to  acknowledge  800,000  francs  of 
debt,  and  to  engage  herself  to  pay  the  rest  on  account. 
The  anger  of  the  first  consul  was  extreme  .when  he 
received  this  acknowledgment,  so  much  the  more  that 
he  suspected  his  wife  of  still  hiding  much.  He  said  to 
his  private  secretary,  “Well,  Bourrienne,  take  8oo,coo 
francs,  and  liquidate  with  that  sum  all  the  debts  of  my 
wife,  so  that  I  may  hear  no  more  about  it,  or  let  her 
look  out ;  besides,  threaten  the  furnisher  with  all  my 
anger  if  he  again  gives  credit  to  Josephine.  I  will  have 
the  same  order  in  my  house  as  in  the  State  ;  you  under¬ 
stand  me  ?” 

And  Bourrienne  understood  truly.  He  asked  Madame 
Bonaparte  for  all  the  bills  which  she  really  owed,  in 
order  to  examine  them  at  his  leisure.  He  remained 
struck  with  the  exaggeration,  not  to  say  a  less  polite 
word,  of  the  furnishers,  who  profited  by  Josephine’s 
disorder  to  make  their  fortune  at  her  expense.  Only 
to  cite  one  bill,  that  of  her  milliner,  there  were  down 
thirty-nine  bonnets  a  month,  and  all  bonnets  of  the 
highest  price. 

Bourrienne  then  asked  Josephine  if  she  put  on  two 
new  bonnets  a  day,  saying  that  the  tradesman  must 
have  made  a  mistake.  The  poor  woman  began  to  weep 
bitterlv,  always  her  last  resource. 

“  What  will  you  ?  is  it  my  fault  that  they  bring  me 
such  pretty  things,  that  they  make  me  try  them  on,  and 
that  they  suit  me  so  well  ?  They  ask  me  no  money  for 
them,  then  I  buy  them,  then  all  at  once  they  con.  • 
and  tell  me  to  pay,  just  when  I  have  not  a  hall- 
penny  ;  I  cannot  do  it,  then  I  beg  them  to  wait,  and 
they  do  it  at  first  without  saying  anything,  then  they 
get  angry,  then  it  reaches  the  ears  of  Bonaparte,  who 
gets  angry  and  scolds  me.  What  an  unfortunate  being 
I  am !”  and  sobs  come  thicker  than  ever. 

You  see,  Josephine  was  nothing  but  a  big  child,  but 
she  was  also  of  a  generous  nature.  Although  shejiever 
could  pay  her  debts,  even  when  empress,  she  could 
never  refuse  a  beggar’s  petition,  and  she  would  rather 
have  deprived  herself  than  leave  without  succour  any  un¬ 
happy  being  w'ho  implored  her  beneficence.  However, 


it  was  less  for  her  generosity  than  for  a  wish  to  oppose 
her  imperial  spouse  that  she  became  popular  when 
Napoleon  wished  to  repudiate  her  ;  thus  they  commenced 
by  feigning  a  great  love  for  that  “poor  sacrificed 
woman,”  as  they  then  called  her  ;  they  pitied  her  aloud, 
whilst  before  no  one  ever  thought  of  her  ;  they  praised 
her  virtues,  they  sang  her  merits,  and  by-and-by,  as  this 
little  conspiracy  of  the  drawing-rooms  descended  to  the 
street,  like  true  sheep  of  I’anurge,  finished  by  taking 
for  truth  the  legend  of  the  good  empress,  “  the 
guardian  angel  of  I'rance,”  as  afterwards,  under  the 
Restoration,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  they  in¬ 
vented  the  ridiculous  legend  of  a  liberal  Napoleon — an 
absurd  tale  which,  however,  had  its  day,  and  which 
conducted  us  to  a  Second  Empire  and  the  loss  of  Fran.  e 
— that  which  proves,  alas  !  that  with  us  nothing  succeeds 
so  well  as  stupidity,  and  we  call  ourselves  the  wittiest 
people  in  Europe ! 

The  Malmaison  was,  then,  the  retreat  chosen  by 
Josephine  when  her  place  was  taken  by  Marie  l.ouise; 
there  she  held  plenary  court,  anti  continued  to  get  in  debt, 
and  to  cry,  “  Tent  a  son  aise,"  to  the  great  indignation 
of  Napoleon,  all-powerful,  who  came  to  see  her  from 
time  to  time,  and  always  ended  his  visits  with  scenes 
sometimes  too  brutal.  If  the  echoes  of  this  place,  now 
for  sale,  could  speak,  what  things  they  might  say  !  We 
must  acknowledge  that  I'rance  has  not  been  happy  in 
her  empresses.  Unlike  them,  our  presithnti’  exercises 
a  most  rigorous  economy  -,  she  goes  every  morning  with 
her  intendant  to  market,  chooses  herself  the  meat,  bar¬ 
gains  and  pays  ready  money  for  all.  I  know  that 
M.  Thiers  has  no  civil  list,  only  his  official  salary,  which 
is  very  little  for  so  many  things  -,  however,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  first  lady  in  France  should  ke*ep  away  from 
the  market.  They  say  it  is  democratic,  perhaps,  but 
an  overplus  of  democracy  is  inconvenient. 

Now  let  us  speak  for  a  moment  about  dress  :  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  display  of  new  fashions  -,  each  house 
has  its  own  everywhere  it  is  a  struggle  of  taste,  clc*- 
gance,  and  luxury.  Who  was  it  who  said  that  after  the 
war  Frenchwomen  would  cover  themselves  with  ashes  ? 
Go  and  see !  I  believe,  in  conscience,  that  it  is  a  de¬ 
fiance  hurled  at  CJermany,  who  pretends  now  to  make 
Berlin  the  capital  of  good  taste  and  elegance.  How 
success  troubles  the  judgment,  since  M.  de  Bismarck, 
who  certainly  is  no  fool,  is  blind  enough  not  to  see  that 
Germany  will  always  dress  it-elf  n  la  Franralse,  unless 
we  like  to  send  them  a  German  costume  sometimes  ! 

We  dress  in  I'rance  now  in  styles  modified  from  the 
courts  of  I.ouis  XV.  and  I  ouis  ;  from  the  former 
we  take  the  powder  and  omit  the  patches,  and  we  leave 
the  panniers  ;  from  the  second  we  adopt  the  high  style 
of  hairdressing,  the  polonaise,  and  the  cane  ;  the  whole 
mixed  up  with  aprons,  laces,  mantles,  flummeries,  and 
high-heeled  shoes.  Then,  as  we  must  remain  a  little  in 
our  own  century,  the  women  have  adopted  Russian 
leather  belts,  with  fastening  and  chain  of  silver  ;  the 
chain  is  to  hang  on  the  hip,  the  umbrella  rendered 
necessary  by  this  uncertain  weather.  Black,  notwith¬ 
standing  all,  is  the  colour  most  worn,  but  since  the 
arrival  of  the  sun  it  has  a  formidable  rival  in  white. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSANVILLE, 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


If  I  had  lK>cn  an  unconncctoil  man, 

I,  from  this  moment,  should  have  formed  some  plan 
Never  to  leave  sweet  Venice,  for  to  me 
It  was  delight  to  ride  by  the  lone  sea.” 

Shelley,  “Julian  and  Maddalo." 


SPHERE  is  scarcely  a  greater  relief  to  the  mind 
X  and  body  of  materfamilias  than  the  repose  given 
by  complete  rest  from  household  cares  which  she 
obtains  if  persuaded  to  wing  her  flight  from  home 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  little  darlings  who  are  at 
once  her  delight  and  her  care. 

The  sensation  of  freedom  from  questions  on  dinner 
topics,  the  delight  of  feeling  that  for  once  her  hands 
may  lie  folded  and  her  eyes  be  closed  without  sacrifice 
of  wy  duty  ;  the  charm  of  knowing  that  for  so  many 
days  at  least  she  will  not  have  to  attend  to  the  thousand 
and  one  details  of  a  woman’s  home  life — this  freedom, 
this  liberty,  is  almost  too  delightful,  and  would  be 
“  too  good  for  mortal”  were  it  not  that  the  post  brings 
tidings  of  cut  fingers,  grazed  knees,  and  other  nursery 
incidents  which  fond  mamma  magnifies  a  thousand 
times,  and  which  moderate  her  keen  sense  of  happiness. 
If  we  take  such  a  tired,  weary  mother,  who  adds  to 
home  work  the  life  of  a  “  business  woman,”  if  we 
remove  her  from  London  life  and  from  a  Ix)ndon  home, 
and  place  her,  say,  for  a  week  only  in  her  own  dear 
mother’s  home,  by  the  ever-beautiful  sea,  giving  her 
the  society  of  her  young  and  merry  sisters  (so  young  in 
freedom  from  carking  care,  anxiety,  or  toil),  it  is 
astonishing  how  young  and  merry  that  jaded  woman 
becomes — how  she  laughs  at  nothing,  how  she  is  the 
first  up  and  in  the  sparkling  waves,  how  she  enjoys 
every  little  event,  and  how  the  long  ago  faded  roses 
come  back  brightly  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  young  sisters 
declare  that  the  silver  threads  are  disappearing  out  of 
her  hair.  What  a  happy  seven  days,  and  what  a 
delight  to  be  a  child  again  !  Truly  they  were  right,  those 
good  friends  who  counselled  the  Silkworm  to  go  from 
home  alone,  and  to  leave  all  cares  and  anxieties  behind. 
In  vain  she  pleaded  for  one  little  one  to  go  with  her : 
alone  she  went,  and,  returning  alone,  fully  owned  the 
good  sense  which  dictated  the  course  pursued.  I  advise 
all  weary,  worn-out  mothers  to  try  the  effect  of  perfect 
freedom  and  rest  combined,  for  really  if  mamma  has  to 
order  for  all,  shop  for  all,  work  and  mend  for  all  at  the 
seaside,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  holiday  for  her. 
Everybody  wants  a  holiday,  a  complete  change  and 
rest  from  daily  life,  and  none  more  than  the  mother  of 
the  family. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  although  not  easy  of  access,  is 
a  very  nice  place  at  which  to  spend  a  holiday  month. 
Through  tickets  from  Waterloo  can  be  obtained  to 
Ryde,  Sandown,  Shanklin,  or  Ventnor  at  l8s.  first,  14s. 
second  class.  Ryde  is  the  paradise  of  fashionable  young 
ladies ;  Sandown  is  best  suited  for  children,  as  the 
sands  are  safe,  firm,  and  extensive,  and  the  bathing 
first-rate  ;  and  Ventnor  is,  par  excellence,  the  sojourn  for 
invalids.  Sandown  is  very  central,  and  from  this  point 


of  departure  excursions  can  be  made  to  all  parts  of 
this  small  though  beautiful  island. 

Tho’se  who  have  studied  the  bold  and  magnificent 
scenery  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  will  think  the  Isle  of 
Wight  small  and  toy.-like  at  the  first  glance,  but  if 
comparisons  are  avoided  and  time  allowed  for  the 
tmgmnne  beauty  to  win  on  us,  we  shall  not  return  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  scenes  we  have  visited. 

Sandown  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  central  position 
for  excursions,  and  is  a  really  quiet  seaside  place.  There 
is  happily  no  esplanade,  no  “show-off  walk”  of  any 
kind.  Happier  still  for  seekers  after  rest,  there  is  no 
band  to  worry  weary  brains  into  madness,  and  no  organs 
to  render  life  a  burden  to  one.  Neither  is  Sandown 
crowded,  and  consequently  lodgings  are  reasonable  in 
price.  The  houses  are  built  for  living,  not  merely  lodg¬ 
ing,  in,  and  have  pretty  gardens,  and  trim  and  well-kept 
lawns,  as  well  as  beautiful  sea  views.  The  shore  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  rather  steep  ways,  and  a  little  attention  to 
the  unpleasantly  stony  ways  would  benefit  every  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  place. 

Bathing-machines  are  well  arranged,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  well  kept,  and  the  firm  sandy  bottom  is  a 
temptation  to  bathers  who  have  experienced  the  agonies 
of  shingly  shores.  The  beautiful  bay  is  as  safe  as  it  is 
pleasant  for  bathers,  and  nowhere  have  I  more  enjoyed 
my  swim  than  at  Sandown.  If  desirous  of  mingling 
with  the  “giddy  throng,”  a  few  minutes  by  rail  takes  us 
into  Ryde,  or  should  do  so,  according  to  the  time-tables 
of  the  company,  but  alas  !  the  line  is  not  remarkable 
for  punctuality,  and  the  old  inhabitants  of  Sandown 
generally  start  for  the  train  half-an-hour  after  it  is  due, 
and  then  wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  train  !  Indeed,  I 
am  informed  that  the  islanders  stop  the  trains  as  they 
used  to  the  coaches  in  the  old  coaching  days — not  so 
very  old,  by-the-bye — and  get  in  where  and  when  they 
please.  But  once  at  Ryde  we  join  the  “  pieresses,”and 
are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  variety  of  exceedingly  unpictu- 
resque  hats.  Par  exemple,  I  noted  the  following  toilets : — 
Blue  satin  quilted  jupon,  polonaise  of  black  faille,  draped 
with  blue  satin  bows  -,  neat  blue  tie  and  lace  collar,  and 
to  crown  this  by  no  means  ugly  costume,  a  hat  which 
could  easily  have  thatched  a  small  haystack,  of  coarse 
Tuscan  straw,  tied  down  with  a  rose  and  white  scarf, 
the  two  ends  of  which  hung  on  each  side.  By  a  lucky 
chance  this  gigantic  “  Dolly  Varden”  blew  back  and 
disclosed  a  charmingly  piquante  face,  with  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  that  are  far  too  good  to  be  hidden  in  this  cruel  way. 
But  if  this  hat  excited  wonder  and  amazement,  what  can 
be  said  of  its  companion,  which  covered  a  cascade  of 
auburn  curls  where  silver  threads  peeped  out,  proclaim¬ 
ing  they  grew  on  a  head  no  longer  young  ?  Imagine, 
dear  readers,  if  possible,  an  enormous  circle  of  straw — 
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black  straw — thin,  fine,  and  evidently  light,  but  mea¬ 
suring  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  yard  across — a  gigantic 
flat  hat.  The  only  relief  to  this  hat  was  a  trimming  of 
erni  lace  {dentel/e  lame),  plainly  placed  round  the  crown, 
and  falling  from  the  crown  on  the  brim,  forming  a  kind 

puggeree.  No  ribbon,  no  bow,  simply  the  lace.  If 
the  ertect  of  this  hat  can  be  realised  from  description,  I 
ask  my  readers  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  a  very  little 
woman  dressed  in  stylish  black,  not  mourning,  and  who 
certainly  will  not  “  see  thirty  again,”  if  I  judge  by  the 
face  the  same  gust  of  wind  showed  me  which  revealed 
her  pretty  companion’s  sweet  face.  A  pale,  worn,  weary 
face,  with  sad  eyes  and  a  smiling  mouth  and  a  merry 
laugh,  which  contradicted  the  eyes  as  plainly  as  did  the 
hat  the  rest  of  the  toilet.  Of  course  I  speculated  on  this 
curious  couple,  and  I  met  them  again  at  Sandown,  but 
not  together — Bright  Eyes  in  a  killing  “  marquise”  hat, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  fierce  and  bearded  youth,  and 
Sad  Eyes  with  a  lovely  little  white  dog  only,  and  in  a 
black  bonnet  of  undoubted  French  origin.  Why  did  those 
ladies  wear  such  hideous  hats  on  the  Ryde  pier  and 
such  pretty  head-gear  at  Sandown  ?  is'the  puzzle,  for  on 
the  pier  toilets  are  remarked,  and  in  Sandown  one  enjoys 
a  delightful  liberty  as  to  apparel. 

Besides  the  two  figures  which  so  interested  me,  I 
noticed  several  stylish  yachting  suits  ;  of  these  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  most  striking  : — Costume  of  blue  and 
white  striped  serge  flannel,  the  j  upon  of  wide  stripes, 
the  polonaise  of  narrower  stripes.  A  sailor  jacket, 
with  white  sailor  collar  composed  of  the  wider-striped 
flannel,  completed  this  very  remarkable  toilet.  Sailor 
hat,  with  the  yacht’s  name  in  gold  broderie. 

Another  costume  less  striking  but  far  prettier  was  of 
plain  serge  raye,  or  striped  biais  of  the  same  colour. 
This  costume  had  the  jupon  trimmed  with  scalloped 
bands  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  having 
a  reversed  scallop  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  lower  scal¬ 
lop  ;  over  this  a  casaqueof  the  same  material  was  worn, 
scalloped  and  trimmed  to  correspond  ;  it  was  prettily 
draped  with  scalloped  tabs.  A  small  black  Dolly 
Varden  hat  was  tied  down  with  blue  ribbon  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  serge,  and  a  dark  blue  ombrelle  de  voyage 
hung  from  a  hook  and  chain  at  the  waist.  Sailor 
collar,  of  course;  scarcely  one  yachting  costume  is  made 
otherwise. 

Another  yachting  costume  I  cite  only  as  a  warning, 
showing  what  people  may  arrive  at  who  deliberately 
outrage  good  taste  : — jupen  of  light  blue  serge,  made 
with  godet  pleats,  lined  with  orange  serge,  and  headed 
by  bands  of  orange  braid.  Casaque  much  draped  with 
revers  en  corsage,  front  of  tunic,  sleeves  and  back  of  the 
same  dreadful  orange  hue.  Hat  with  orange  band  and 
blue  letters  !  Could  this  frightful  union  of  blue  and 
orange  have  a  political  meaning  ?  or  was  it  merely  the 
result  of  the  untaught  mind  ?  The  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers  was  this  Whig  and  Tory  dame,  and  no  wonder  ! 

During  my  stay  I  visited  Cowes  by  way  of  Newport, 
returning  to  Sandown  by  steamer  to  Ryde,  and  thence 
by  the  never-to-be-forgotten  railway.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  drive  to  Newport,  and  the  church  is  well 
worth  visiting,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  statue  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  Elizabeth, 


daughter  of  Charles  I.  The  statue  was  erected  by 
Queen  Victoria  in  1856,  in  memory  of  her  virtues,  and 
from  respect  to  her  misfortunes.  It  is  beautifully  exe¬ 
cuted  in  white  marble  by  Baron  Marochetti,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  youthful  princess  as  she  is  supposed  to  have 
breathed  her  last,  her  fair  young  head  resting  on  the 
Holy  Book  that  was  the  only  consolation  of  her  seffrows, 
and  the  only  companion  of  her  last  moments.  She  died 
at  Carisbrook  Castle  on  Sunday,  September  8th,  1650. 

It  is  recorded  of  her  that  one  of  her  last  actions  was  to 
free  her  little  bird .  Above  the  marble  statue  are  portcullis 
bars,  but  broken  as  though  the  bird  so  long  caged  was 
indeed  free  at  last.  At  the  first  glance  the  face  of  the 
princess  appears  too  old  for  her  years  -,  she  died  when 
fourteen  only ;  but,  t  taading  at  the  foot  of  the  recumbent 
figure,  the  sad  face  seems  to  soften  and  show  the  un¬ 
formed  girlish  outlines  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
one  so  young.  'I'he  statue  and  its  surroundings  are  in 
perfect  taste,  not  so  the  profile  of  “  Albert  the  Good,” 
which  is  placed  near  the  memorial  windows  given  by  the 
Queen  and  her  Royal  Consort,  and  which,  though  at 
some  little  distance,  overlooks  the  niche  in  which  the 
princess  reposes  in  her  long  sleep.  'Fhe  carved  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  are  curious  specimens  of  antique 
carving,  and  the  entire  church  is  full  of  interesting  relics 
of  bygone  glories. 

Freshwater  is  within  a  day’s  drive  from  Sandown, 
although  a  little  management  is  required  to  do  this  com¬ 
fortably.  All  the  letters-out  of  carriages  at  Sandown  said 
it  was  not  to  be  done  in  one  day.  But  by  starting  for 
Ventnor  about  nine  o’clock  by  rail,  and  engaging  a  car¬ 
riage  there  instead  of  at  Sandown,  we  managed  to  do 
this  nicely,  visiting  the  celebrated  Blackgang  Chine 
en  route.  Visitors  to  Freshwater  should  direct  their 
drivers  to  take  them  toPlumley’s  Hotel,  which  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated,  and  where  attendance  and  provisions  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Albion  Hotel  on  the  shore 
it  was  our  misfortune  to  be  taken  to,  where,  aft<.r  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time,  we  discovered  that  the  larder  had 
been  cleared  by  earlier  visitors,  and  not  caring  to  look 
at  the  ghostly  skeleton  of  what  once  might  have  been 
lamb ,  we  wended  ou  r  way  to  the  larger  hotel ,  w  here  we  en¬ 
joyed  a  most  excellent  repast  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The 
caves  are  the  lions  of  Freshwater,  but  the  rough  state  of 
the  sea  prevented  our  closely  examining  them,  much  to  • 
my  disappointment,  although  we  rowed  as  closely  to  the 
mouths  of  two  as  safety  permitted. 

We  drove  from  Freshwater  to  Wroxall,  passing 
Mottestone  and  Brixton,  and  reached  Sandown,  thanks 
to  the  lateness  of  the  train,  about  9.30.  having  had 
twelve  hours’  fun  and  enjoyment. 

We  drove  on  another  occasion  to  Shanklin,  which  I 
had  well  known  in  my  young  days,  and  1  found  the 
very  “romantic”  chine  looking  absurdly  small,  and 
wondered  that  I  had  ever  lost  my  way  in  it,  as  I  did  to 
my  extreme  and  uncalled-for  terror  as  a  child. 

Bcmbridge  Downs,  Brading  Church,  with  the  grave  of 
“Jane  the  Young  Cottager” — where  I  had  to  lecture  my  1 
young  sister  on  irreverent  ignorance  of  that  young  person’s, 
whereabouts — and  Swanmore  Church  were  the  objects 
of  other  interesting  drives. 

I  must  now  turn  to  London  scenes,  in  the  hope  of 
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Ball  for  Crochet  Curtain. 
Holder  (446). 


Deiail  of  Ball  for  Curtain. 
Holder  (446). 


442. — Detail  of  Antimacassar 

(455)- 


— Crochet  Design  for 
Antimacassars,  &c. 


-Detail  of  Boot-Bag 

(447)- 


■Fringe  or  Netting  and  Crochet. 


Fringe  of  Netting  and  Crcchet. 
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■Embroidered  Boot  and  Shoe  Bag 


448. — Corner  Border  in  Genoese  Point  for  Handkerchiefs,  Antimacassars,  &c. 
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being  of  some  use  in  deciding  conflicting  sentiments 
upon  novelties  for  September. 

So  many  letters  ask  advice  upon  the  head  and  hair 
that  I  must  give  a  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
although  I  have  digressed  unpardonably  and  curtailed 
my  space.  The  hair  is  dressed  much  closer  to  the 
head  in  flat  coils  or  twists,  with  long  curls  falling  ait 
naturel  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  else  the  whole  hair 
is  disposed  in  rouleaux  over  the  head  showing  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  the  hair  brushed  smoothly  away 
from  the  roots. 

The  rouleaux  are  either  smooth  or  crepe,  according 
to  the  age  and  taste  of  the  wearer. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  hair  restorer  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  several  friends  of  mine  have  had 
their  hair  completely  restored  after  illness  by  the  use 
of  the  excellent  lotions  manufactured  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
whose  long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
head  places  him  in  the  position  of  “  physician”  con¬ 
sulting  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  exterior  of 
the  head. 

I  have  seen  some  very  stylish  jackets  at  Messrs. 
Cook’s,  Oxford-street,  which  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  ladies.  They  are  of  beaver  cloth,  and  trimmed 
with  beaver  fur,  and  are  of  novel  and  very  pretty 
shapes.  The  most  fashionable  fur  will  be  beaver 
and  its  imitations,  next  to  this  otter  and  seal.  The 
deep  fur  btinds  on  cloth  of  good  quality  are,  to  my 
taste,  more  distingue  than  the  entire  fur  mantle,  and 
especially  this  applies  to  seal  fur  cloaks,  which  are 
worn  almost  universally.  For  really  severe  weather 
the  long  silk  wrap  cloak  lined  with  fur  is  most  com¬ 
fortable,  and  for  moderate  weather  beaver  cloth  edged 
with  fur. 

Being  in  Oxford-street  I  called  at  Mr.  Burgess’s 
to  see  the  new  fabrics  for  autumn  and  early  winter. 
I  find  that  Empress-Queen  brocade  is  designed  for 
polonaises ;  it  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  has  a  satin 
brocade  on  a  woollen  ground.  Plain  jupons  are  sold 
for  wearing  with  this  polonaise,  or  if  reverse,  can 
be  made  up  in  the  form  of  brocaded  skirt  and  plain 
polonaise.  The  Grande  Duchesse  serge  is  very  hand¬ 
some;  the  serge  is  striped  in  various  colours — blue, 
sultane,  and  golden  brown,  plain  serge  being  also 
sold  for  jupons  or  reversed  as  above  explained.  Then 
for  inexpensive  dresses  the  Roubaix  poplins  will  be 
found  useful;  of  these  Mr.  Burgess  has  fifty-two  shades : 
the  price  is  13s.  9d.  for  a  length  of  ten  yards. 

But  the  most  striking  material  is  the  Velveteen 
Raye,  or  striped  velveteen,  which  is  very  beautiful,  the 
velveteen  being  striped  with  bands  of  plain  colour.  This 
fabric  will  be  used  for  costumes,  or  jupons,  or  polo¬ 
naises  ;  it  will  also  be  very  useful  for  making  little 
jackets  for  wearing  over  skirts  and  tunics. 

Leaving  dress  for  one  moment  to  reply  to  gardening 
queries,  ladies  will  find  every  information  upon  bulbs 
and  gardening  requisites  by  writing  for  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  D.  RadclyfFe  and  Co.,  129,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.  Bulbs  are  the  chief  feature  naturally  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Every  garden  requisite  is  detailed,  and  several 
novelties  added,  as  a  full  list  of  fruit-trees,  ornamental 
shrubs,  &c.,  and  completed  by  a  very  clear  and  detailed 


account  of  greenhouses  and  horticultural  buildings,  with 
effective  designs  for  conservatory  fittings.  Messrs.  Rad- 
clyffe’s  prices  will  be  found  to  be  very  moderate. 

The  Ladies  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper  de¬ 
voted  expressly  to  the  sex  which  is  supposed  to  be  be¬ 
coming  “  unpopular.”  The  paper  is  nicely  got  up,  and 
contains  matters  of  interest  to  all  ladies.  There  is  a 
good  sprinkling  of  pretty  and  stylish  fashions  and  use¬ 
ful  needlework  designs,  together  with  art  pictures  in  the 
Graphic  style,  and  every  other  week  a  very  handsome 
coloured  plate.  It  is  a  paper  evidently  designed  for  ladies, 
and  refined  ladies  too.  It  contains  the  news  of  the  week, 
and  specially  treats  of  fashionable  society — in  fact,  puts 
one  ail  courant  of  all  that  is  going  on.  The  price  is  6d., 
and  it  is  sold  in  a  mauve  cover,  which  keeps  the  paper 
clean  for  the  fair  hands  it  passes  into.  Subscriptions  arc 
received  at  3,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row,  but  the 
cheapest  plan  is  to  order  it  of  your  bookseller. 

Guinea  Bonnets  are  always  useful  in  the  demi-saison , 
and,  indeed,  many  ladies  wear  guinea  bonnets  all  the 
year  round.  Mesdames  Lawledge  and  Asser,  of  q,  Verc- 
street.  Cavendish-square,  supply  charming  chapeaux  at 
this  price,  and  those  who  study  economy  would  do  well 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  The  style  is  very  ladylike,  as  well 
as  d  la  mode,  and  one  can  have  three  new  bonnets  for  the 
ordinary  price  of  one.  Hats  for  young  ladies  are  equally 
reasonable  in  price. 

Very  pretty  is  the  writing-paper  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Terry,  Stoneman,  and  Co.,  of  82,  Hatton- 
garden.  It  is  called  “  O.xford  stationery,”  and  is 
edged  in  colour  by  “  Oxford  cross  corners.”  Some  of 
the  paper  shown  me  has  two  shades  of  the  same  colour  ; 
other  kinds  have  a  plain  band  of  colour  only.  For 
mourning  these  bands  are,  of  course,  black ;  but,  be¬ 
sides  the  “  Oxford  rules,”  as  these  cross  corners  are 
called,  there  is  a  lace-bordered  stationery,  black  lace  on 
white  paper,  and  white  lace  on  black  borders,  with 
envelopes  matching  each  design.  Ladies  who  like  a 
variety  of  fancy  note-paper  will  appreciate  these  novelties. 

Earrings  without  ear-piercing  have  been  worn  for  a 
long  time  by  ladies  who  read  my  remarks  on  these  ear¬ 
rings  some  years  ago.  Mr.  G.  E.  Searle,  23,  Bedford- 
street,  Plymouth,  is  the  sole  patentee,  and  sends  out 
cards  of  designs  for  earrings  in  jet,  gold,  silver,  &c. 
The  prices  are  moderate,  and  the  earrings  very 
elegant. 

1  have  received  some  very  beautiful  patterns  of  rich 
Irish  poplins  from  Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co., 
30,  College-green,  Dublin.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
by  those  who  wear  them  that  there  are  few  materials 
possessing  the  combined  excellences  of  the  Irish  poplin. 
It  falls  in  graceful  massive  folds  when  made  up,  and 
being  both  sides  alike,  has  none  of  the  “  up  and  down” 
objections  which  dressmakers  grumble  about  in  other 
goods,  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  turned,  lasting 
longer  than  any  other  material  used  for  ladies’  dresses, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  a  very  economical  article  of 
clothing,  taking  into  consideration  its  great  durability,  as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  that  could 
be  used  by  a  lady.  The  specimens  now  lying  before 
me  are  Monderful  specimens  of  this  charming  fabric. 
The  new  tons  degrades  are  well  represented,  as  well  as 
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peacock,  a  blue-green  tint,  sultane.  Nil,  ecru,  mauve,  and 
figured  black  poplins. 

The  softness  of  the  colours  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
fabric  cannot  be  rendered  by  mere  description.  Irish 
poplin  is  not  more  costly  than  is  ordinary  silk,  and 
more  durable  than  the  best  makes  of  black  silks,  since 
it  can  be  turned  and  dyed. 

To  revert  once  more  to  heads  and  hair,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  Oldridge’s  Balm  of  Columbia  prevents 
the  hair  from  falling  off,  softens  and  improves  harsh  hair, 
and  prevents  grey  ness,  restoring  hair  even  in  cases  of 
premature  baldness.  The  smaller  bottles  are  sold  at 
3s.  6d.  per  bottle,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  22,  Wellingt on-street.  Strand. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp,  of  198,  Regent-street,  are 
still  selling  off  their  surplus  stock,  consisting  chiefly  of 
muslins,  lawns,  fancy  dresses,  and  silks  ;  besides  these 
there  are  polonaise  of  every  kind,  ladies’  underclothing, 
wool-dyed  serges,  and  the  odds-and-ends  bundles  for 
which  this  house  is  noted.  Many  ladies  purchase  these 
bundles  regularly  each  year,  and  contrive  very  pretty 
jupons  and  costumes  for  their  young  daughters  from 
the  fifty  yards  of  various  materials  contained  in  them. 

Ladies  have  now  so  largely  adopted  the  Fr(?nch  sys¬ 
tem  of  using  one  scent  only  for  personal  and  wardrobe 
perfume,  that  I  have  very  many  applications  for  instruc¬ 
tions  in  this  important  matter. 

We  all  have  among  our  acquaintances  ladies  who  are 
remarkable  for  the  lingering  sweetness  of  a  perfume 
that  pervades  not  only  their  persons  but  all  of  their 
belongings ;  this  inexpressible  charm  is  the  result  of 
fidelity  to  one  favourite  scent — a  scent  known  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  dear  ones  who  are  our  best  friends. 
'1‘hus  one  lady  will  scent  her  mouihoir,  her  linen,  her 
worktable,  her  wardrobe  with  otto  of  roses ;  another 
selects  sandal-wood,  a  third  violets,  a  fourth  wild  roses, 
and  so  on  ad  itifinituni.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know 
ladies  who  use  Jockey  Club  one  day,  and  Ess  Bouquet 
the  next,  Eau  de  Cologne  on  one  occasion,  and  Ihlang- 
Ihlang  on  another. 

Order  should  reign  in  our  perfumes  as  in  our  affairs, 
and  we  should  select  one  perfume  and  be  constant  to  it 
if  possible.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  “  fashionable 
fidelity,”  the  Crown  Perfumery  Company,  40,  Strand, 
London,  have  complete  sets  of  toilet  perfumery,  as 
sachets,  perfume  for  the  handkerchief,  toilet  powder, 
tooth  paste,  soaps,  toilet  waters,  and  toilet  vinaigres,- 
hair  washes  and  hair  restorers,  and  pomades,  all  per¬ 
fumed  alike,  and  ladies  can  have  any  speciality  prepared 
to  order.  The  fla9ons  in  which  the  perfume  is  sent  out 
arc  very  elegant,  and  form  beautiful  Ujets  de  luxe  for  the 
toilet-table,  and  thus  the  waste  which  often  occurs  in 
transferring  the  scent  to  one’s  own  toilet  bottles  is 
avoided,  as  the  Crown  Perfumery  bottles  are  elegant 
enough  for  any  ordinary  toilet  suite.  Magnificent  cut 
glass  flagons  are  sold  by  the  company  ;  but  for  daily  use, 
1  think  my  readers  will  agree  that  the  pretty  crystal  and 
gold  bottles  are  quite  elegant  enough  for  everyday  use. 
'1  he  following  are  the  most  fashionable  perfumes  of  the 
moment :  wild  flowers  of  India,  mathiola.  Crown  bou¬ 
quet,  meadow  queen,  butterfly  orchis,  hawthorn  bloom. 
Of  the  Crown  tooth  paste,  hair  restorer,  washes,  toilet 


water,  and  cosmetiques,  I  must  speak  at  another 
season. 

The  jupons  of  Messrs.  Thomson  are  usually  ready 
for  September  wear,  when  we  are  glad  to  adopt  them 
for  travelling  and  for  cold  evenings.  This  year  the 
Batswing  Jupons  are  more  elegant  than  last,  the  patterns 
more  graceful,  the  material,  if  possible,  softer  to  the 
touch. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  have  introduced  a  second 
Batswing,  with  seams,  at  a  lower  price,  so  that  those 
ladies  who  do  not  care  for  the  extra  outlay  on  the 
superb  Seamless  Batswing  can  enjoy  the  lightness, 
comfort,  and  warmth  of  a  real  Batswing,  though  with 
seams.  The  designs  of  the  ornamentation  are  varied.  We 
have  the  Renaissance  scroll,  with  graceful  wave  of  fern- 
leaves  ;  then,  in  contrast  to  this,  there  is  the  cashmere 
applique  jupon,  with  bright  tints  “set”  in  black  velvet. 
The  black  velvet  and  satin  applique  jupons  are  charm¬ 
ing  ;  these  are  made  in  all  colours,  and  in  ton  sur  ton. 

Next  month  I  shall  introduce  my  readers  to  the  new 
tournures  and  jupons  which  have  replaced  crinoline, 
and  for  which  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  are  so  justly 
celebrated. 

New  needlework  this  month  is  rather  difficult  to 
find,  but  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  have  in  place  of 
novelties  a  great  variety  of  nice  easy  work  for  ladies  by 
the  seaside  and  for  travellers.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
small  objects,  as  squares  for  couvrettes  in  point  lace, 
braid,  and  crochet  squares  of  “  daisies,”  which  are  easily 
made,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  joined  at  leisure,  forming 
most  charming  couvrettes  ;  again,  there  are  squares  of 
white  and  ecru  broderie  and  squares  of  linen  embroidered 
in  silk.  For  about  two  shillings  one  obtains  a  most 
charming  design  and  material  for  a  square.  Pour  mot, 

I  like  the  fine  point  Russe  squares  worked  in  coloured 
silk  on  linen,  and  between  each  square  a  square  of 
crochet  and  braid- work ;  the  contrast  is  very  effective 
between  the  open  and  close  linen  squares. 

The  coming  novelty  is  lace  edging  made  with  ecru 
flax,  which  is  worked  with  crochet-needle,  and  forms 
charming  ecru  lace  for  edging  black  polonaises,  &c. 
The  same  designs  in  black  silk  will  be  brought  out, 
and  ladies  can  choose  of  which  material  their  dentelle 
Anglaise  is  to  be.  The  designs  of  nearly  all  Maltese 
lace  can  be  copied  in  crcKhet  and  Brussels  lace  stitches, 
and  ladies  can  exercise  the  virtues  of  economy  and 
industry  if  they  prepare  their  own  trimmings  for  the 
blouse,  tunics,  and  polonaise  of  the  coming  winter. 

For  the  complexions  a  little  spoiled  by  sea  breezes  and 
sunshine,  I  can  recommend  Antephelic  Milk,  sold  by 
Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent-garden, 
as  being  the  best  cosmetic  for  removing  freckles,  tan, 
sunburn,  and  the  irritating  effects  of  exposure  to  air  and 
sunshine.  Antephelic  Milk  also  subdues  and  finally 
cures  flushed  faces,  a  few  drops  being  added  to  the 
water  one  uses  for  washing.  As  a  cooling  and  beauti¬ 
fying  powder,  Veloutine,  and  an  innocent  blush,  Rose- 
Leaf  Bloom,  although  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  approve 
of  any  colour  added  to  the  face.  The  Veloutine  is  5s. 
per  box,  the  Rose  Bloom  is  sent  post  free  as  a  private 
letter  for  thirteen  stamps,  and  both  may  be  obtained  of 
Madame  Corinne.  The  Silkworm. 
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— Embroidered  Border  for 
Watch-Stand  (451). 


. — Embroidered  Border  for 
Watch-Stand  (451)* 


■Ornamental  Watch-Stand  and 
Jewel-Box. 


— Bowl  for  Scraps 
of  Work,  &c. 


452. — Ornamental  Penwiper, 


456. — Detail  of  Bowl  (453)' 


-Antimacassar  in  Guipure  d’Art 
AND  ReTICELLA  WoRK. 


•Knitted  and  Crochet  Edging. 
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— Point  Lace  Bukder 
roR  Case  (459). 


—Point  Russe  Bordi.r 
FOR  Case  (459). 


•Lmbroidfred  Linen 
Work-Bag. 


460. — Embroidered 
Linen  Work  -  Bag 
(Closed). 


462. — Embroidered 
Linen  Work  -  Bag 
(Open). 
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463. — Guipure  d’Art  Sc^uare  for  Antimacassar  (455). 


464. — Reticella  Square  for  Antimacassar  (455) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


431. — Ciiilduen’s  Oostumes, 

1.  Custuuie  for  boy  of  9  years  old.  Lifjlit  tweiil  costume,  sboi-t 
trousers,  with  buttons  on  each  knee.  ISIouse  also  buttoned,  and 
worn  with  waistband.  Sleeves  triuinie<l  with  buttons  corres])ondinj' 
with  the  trousers.  Linen  collar,  blue  silk  tie.  Stripcsl  blue  and 
white  stockings ;  high  l)oots.  Sailor  hat,  with  blue  band. 

2.  Girl’s  costume  from  10  to  12  years.  Striped  jK'rcale  dress, 
high  and  plain.  White  piipie  casaque,  forming  tunic,  scalloped  and 
trimmed  with  broad  velvet  sash.  Shady  hat,  with  velvet  bows  and 
wild  flowers. 

3.  Foulanl  costume  of  similar  character,  with  s(juarc  l)odice. 

4.  White  ])ercale  dress,  trimmed  with  gi-ei'ii  ribljons  and  llounces. 
l)rai)ed  tunic  and  corsage,  eorresiKmding  in  trimming.  ISatiste 
chemisette  and  sleeve's.  Cora  hat,  with  gri'cn  ribbons. 

5. ^  Infant’s  dress  of  braided  ecru  ioile,  the  skirt  plain,  the  jacket 
cut  in  scallops.  Kouiid  hat,  with  plumes. 

432. — HorsE  Toilet  and  Yocno  Giel’s  CosxtriiE. 

1.  First  skirt  of  brown  silk.  Louis  XV’.  tunic  of  iVtu  cashmere, 
with  Pompadour  bouquets.  A  Watteau  i)leat  at  the  back.  The 
tunic  is  cut  tow  Imth  l»ek  and  front,  and  is  woni  over  a  brown  silk 
Isxliee  falling  plain  in  front,  the  edges  scallojiod  and  bound,  and 
trimmed  with  bias  e^ru  cashmere.  The  sleeves  are  Louis  XV’.,  eelged 
with  a  scalloped  flounce.  Lace  collar  and  under-ste'cves. 

2.  Plain  striped  blue-and-white  chalys  ;  the  stripes  are  wide  in 
front  of  the  dress,  and  smaller  at  the  sides  and  back.  Long  sash 
ends  of  the  same  material,  and  edged  by  a  bias  flounce,  fall  at  the  back. 
The  Louis  XV’^.  easa(}ue  is  of  white  crepe  de  chine,  trimnusl  with 
pleatings  and  guipure  iusertion,  through  which  a  ribbon  velvet  is 
I>a88C'l. 

433.  — Walking  Toilet. 

Costume  <»f  t-cru  lawn  with  two  deep  flounces  headisl  with  ideating 
aind  band  of  white  embnaidery.  Long  polonaise  roundi'dand  hxaped 
up  at  the  sides ;  it  is  edged  with  narrower  flounces  to  match  the 
under-skirt  and  sleeves. 

White  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  velvet  and  wild 
flowers. 

434.  — Moenino  Costume. 

VV  bite  pi(|ue  costume,  plain  skirt  sealloix'd  at  the  edge.  Corsage 
with  round  waist,  trimmcsl  at  the  back  with  bias  bretelles  with 
scalloixxl  bas(|ues  and  sash  ends,  fslei've  plain,  with  trinimiiig  put 
on  to  oorres]x)ud.  All  the  sciillops  are  bound  with  colourtnl  washing 
IK'reale. 

Coiffure  with  frizztsl  bandeau  in  front,  hair  raised  at  the  sides, 
chignon  of  curls. 

435. — DeesSV  VV’alkixg  Toilet. 

This  costume  is  an  appropriate  town  toilet  while  cn  royatje.  It  is 
iDuqxrsed  of  faille  of  the  soft  brown  shade  known  as  pain  brule. 
Ihxlice  o]H‘n  in  front  w  ith  roundeil  waist  and  fan-shiiiwil  sash,  each 
eiid  of  which  is  finishixl  by  white  guipure.  Sleeves  with  revers 
trimmed  to  correspond,  lllaek  rice-straw  bonnet  trimmed  with 
black  and  coral  ribbon  falling  in  long  ends  looped  together.  At  the 
Imck  black  velvet  diademc;  coral -coloured  plume  and  spray  of 
eglantine. 

436. — New  Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Lingeeie. 

1.  Bonnet  of  straw,  trimmed  with  fluting  and  W'reath  of  lilac, 
tlauzc  veil  fulling  at  the  Ijack,  the  ends  of  whii'h  form  strings  in 
front. 

2.  Parure  of  ixjrcale,  with  colouretl  applique,  consisting  of  a  collar 
with  wide  ])uints  and  sleeve  to  match. 

3.  Double  fichu  of  pleated  muslin,  oiK;n  en  coeur  in  front,  edged 
w  ith  lace  and  fastened  by  Ixiws  of  ribbon. 

^  4.  Rice-straw'  cha])cau  fenne,  the  front  raised  and  edginl  with  a 
bias  of  faille  and  black  velvet.  The  inside  is  trimmetl  with  a  lace 
ruche  and  velvet  bows.  Soft  pleatiKl  crown,  with  handsome  feather 
placed  at  the  back.  Ribbon  bows  and  strings. 

5.  Child’s  hat  of  Tuscan  straw',  of  curved  shape,  shading  the  face, 
and  trimmed  with  a  wide  riblx)n  and  white  ribbon  rosettes. 

6.  Same  hat,  showing  the  back  trimmed  with  two  long  ribbon 
ends  held  in  place  by  a  bow  of  the  same  ribbon. 

7.  Fine  linen  collar  cut  out  and  trimmed  with  muslin  bouillonnes 
and  small  white  buttons. 

8.  Sleeve  to  corresixind. 


437. — New  Coiffuees  and  Lingeeie. 

1.  Orleans  lK)nnet  of  rice-straw,  trimmed  with  marguei'ites  and 
blue  ribbon.  Lace  scarf. 

2.  Shady  hat  of  English  straw,  trimming  of  soft  Barathea  ribbon 
and  shaded  plume.  This  hat  is  intended  for  demi-deuil. 

3.  The  Nilsson  bonnet  of  tinest  Tuscan  straw,  trimming  of 
wild  poppies,  ribbon,  and  black  lace.  The  front  is  raised  and  liuc<l 
with  silk  of  the  prevailing  hue. 

4.  Morning  cap  of  clear  muslin,  richly  embroidered,  and  trimmed 
with  riblxin. 

5.  Military  corsage  of  white  muslin,  covered  w  ith  Ixjws  of  rose 
foulanl,  edged  with  muslin  fluting,  and  fastened  by  large  rose- 
colourtnl  buttons.  The  shoulder  and  culls  trimmed  to  correspond. 

6.  Fichu  of  wliite  lace,  with  blue  ribbons,  for  wearing  over  a  dress 
of  the  same  shade. 

7  and  8.  Medici  parure  of  collar  aud  sleeves  in  embroidered  linen. 

438,  439,  and  446.— Ceocuet  Cuetain-Holdee. 

This  pretty  curtain-holder,  adapted  to  muslin  curtains,  consists  of 
2  rows  of  graduated  white  cotton  balls  inclosed  in  a  covering  of 
white  crochet,  on  which  a  pattern  is  worked  in  satin  stitch  with 
white  cotton.  Each  of  the  2  rows  contains  19  balls  of  knitting 
cotton,  w’hich  should  Ixj  wound  with  care  so  as  to  present  an  even 
surface,  the  centre  ball  being  an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  others 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  ends  of  the  row.  VVhen 
the  balls  are  i)rcpared,  begin  the  crochet  covering  with  a  chain  of 
4  stitches  joined  to  a  circle,  and  work  in  double  stitches,  increasing 
at  regular  intervals  till  the  w'ork  is  large  enough  to  cover  one  half 
of  the  ball ;  then  w’ork  a  few  rows  without  increase,  draw’  the  cover 
over  the  ball,  letting  the  w'rong  side  of  the  work  be  outside,  and 
W'ork  the  other  half  to  corresjmnd  with  the  first  half,  decreasing  at 
regular  intervals,  and  putting  the  needle  in  fram  the  inside,  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration  438.  Embroider  the  bulls  round  the  centre  with 
thick  soft  cotton,  according  to  illustration  439,  and  string  the  balls 
on  white  cotton  cord,  joining  the  two  rows  together  at  the  cuds, 
and  adding  a  loop  of  crochet  cord  and  ball  tassels  to  each  end  of 
the  holder.  The  cord  for  the  hxip  is  worked  in  double  stitches  on  a 
chain  of  5  stitches  joined  to  a  circle,  and  the  needle  is  passed  from 
the  inside. 

440. — Woek-Basket  on  Bamboo  Stand. 

This  ornamental  basket  for  holding  work  or  scraps  is  fastened  to 
a  stand  of  varnished  bauilnx)  with  a  square  handle.  The  basket  is 
made  of  double  cardbourtl,  and  is  lined  with  blue  sat  in  laid  over  a 
thin  layer  of  wadding,  and  covered  outside  with  Panama  canvas 
embroiderc*d  in  point  russe,  with  coloured  silks.  The  bottom^  is 
circular  and  the  lid  pyramidal,  and  the  sides  arc  ornamented  with 
plaited  ruches  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  A  blue  silk  coni,  with  tassels 
attached,  is  twistcil  round  the  top  of  the  handle,  and  a  coni  with 
tassels  also  seiA’Cs  to  tic  the  basket  to  the  stand  according  to  illus¬ 
tration.  The  6  pieces  forming  the  basket  are  first  covered,  3  with 
satin  for  the  inside,  2  with  embniidered  eanvas  for  the  outside,  and 
the  Ixittoni  with  watered  pa)>er.  The  bottom  is  then  sewn  to  the  sides 
and  the  inner  pieces^  slippeil  into  the  outer  ones.  The  liil  is  furnished 
with  a  ribbon  hinge  at  the  back  anil  a  loop  to  raise  it  with  iu  trout. 
It  has  also  a  covered  ring  in  tha  centre. 

441. — Ceocuet  Design  fob  Antimacass.ves. 

'rhis  pattern  may  Ixj  worketl  with  white  or  colourcti  cotton,  or 
with  wixjI  and  silk.  It  consists  of  small  sprigs  or  rosettes  looped 
into  each  other.  Begin  the  rosette  with  a  chain  of  6  stitches,  join 
it  to  a  circle,  and  work  as  follows: — •  5  chain,  2  double  long  treble 
on  the  1st  chain,  drawing  them  through  the  same  loop,  10  chain,  2 
double  long  treble  on  the  6th  of  the  10  chain,  i  double  on  the  centre 
circle,  repeat  5  times  from  *.  Loop  the  rosettes  together  as  j’ou 
procectl  according  to  illustration. 

442,  4SS,  463,  464,  and  470. 

Antimacassab  in  GuirtJEE  d’Aet  and  Reticella  W’oek. 

This  elegant  antimacassar  is  composed  of  squares  of  guipure  d’art 
and  of  linen,  and  has  a  guipure  lace  round  the  edge.  The  linen 
squares  may  be  either  white  or  unbleached,  or  may  be  of  bid  isle  ecru. 
First  work  the  square's  of  guipure  d’art  according  to  illustration 
463,  in  a  variety  of  stitches ;  then  arrange  the  squares  of  linen  as 
follows : — Draw  out  threads  so  ns  to  leave  an  ojicn  striiie  i-3rd  inch 
wide  at  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  square,  hem  the  etlge  down 
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w'ltli  hcuistitcli,  and  work  throu};li  tlio  centre  of  the  oiien  stripe 
according  to  illustration,  passing  the  threads  across  the  open  square 
at  each  corner.  A  more  elahorate  scpiare  of  linen  work  is  seen  in 
illustration  464,  the  execution  of  whi<;h  is  clearly  indicatiKl  by  the 
enlarged  illustrations  45  ;  and  470,  which  represent  portions  of  the 
s(|nare.  Begin  with  the  centre  of  the  s<juare  by  working  the  over¬ 
cast  scallops  with  thick  cotton ;  then  cut  away  the  linen  inside  the 
sealloiM,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  the  linen  in  form  of  a  cross  in  the 
middle.  Draw  out  the  threads  according  to  illustration  470,  so  that 
only  a  small  scpiare  of  the  material  remains  in  the  centre.  Work 
the  stars  with  8  points  round  an  open  centre  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  441  in  ]x>int  de  reprise,  drawing  up  the  loose  linen  threads  with 
the  threatls  thrown  across  for  the  ])oints.  Draw  out  threads  for  an 
open  border  at  a  distance  of  an  incli  from  the  edge,  fold  the  islge  to 
a  hem,  and  work  aeeoiding  to  illustration  470,  taking  up  lO  threads 
with  each  stitch  on  each  side  of  the  bonier,  drawing  4  of  these  knots 
together  with  overcast  stitches  along  the  centre,  and  filling  up  the 
intervening  sjwees  with  stitches  in  )>oint  d’esprit.  Work  a  star 
with  4  jioints  at  each  corner,  'file  edging  on  the  outside  of  the 
antimacassar  is  added  after  the  sipiares  have  Ix'en  sewn  together, 
according  to  Xo.  455,  and  is  worked  in  guipure  d’art  on  a  netted 
foundation  ;  the  edge  is  closely  button-holed,  and  eut  out  in  jxjints 
according  to  illustration. 

443  and  447. — Khdeoideued  Boot  and  Shoe  Bao. 

This  ornamental  shoe-bag  is  made  of  j)asteboard  and  grey  linen, 
ornamented  with  a  braiding  of  twine  sewn  on  with  blue^wool  in 
overcast  stitches  according  to  illustration  443.  The  edges  arc 
trimmed  with  a  eroehet  fringe  of  blue  wool  and  grey  thread.  The 
bag  is  supported  by  a  thiek  cane  across  the  top,  to  which  are 
attached  the  cords  and  rings  by  which  the  bag  is  hung  up.  The 
ends  ot  the  cane  are  ornamented  with  dark  blue  worsted  balls,  and 
worsted  tassels  an;  attached  to  the  suspending  cords.  Begin  with 
the  back  of  the  bag,  which  consists  of  still  jiasteboard  24  inches 
long  and  14  inches  wide,  slope<l  oil  towards  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
only  16  inclies  long.  Cover  it  on  both  sides  with  grey  linen  cut  on 
tlie  cross,  leaving  the  linen  ii  inches  longer  than  tlic  pasteboard  at 
the  top  to  form  the  flap.  Stitch  the  linen  together  just  above  the 
pasteboard  and  work  eyelet-holes  with  blue  wool  along  the  top. 
'1  lien  embroider  the  pattern  with  string  and  wool  on  the  upper 
layer  ot  linen  according  to  illustration  443.  Xow  eut  a  double  piece 
of  crossw  ay  grey  linen,  48  inches  long  and  1 2  inches  deej),  sloping 
it  oil  at  the  ends  to  the  length  of  44  inches,  and  towards  the  middle 
to  a  depth  of  1 1  inches.  .Vrrange  the  Irntbrni  in  5  double  jilaits  of 
equal  size  for  the  5  pockets  or  divisions,  stitch  the  Imttom  and  the 
sides  to  the  back,  and  separate  the  pockets  by  stitching  the  linen 
between  the  plaits  to  tin*  jiastelward  back.  I’ass  4  cords,  alKiut  30 
inches  long,' doubled  in  half,  through  the  eyelet-holes  in  the  linen, 
leaving  a  loop  to  receive  the  stitch,  and  fastening  them  undenieath 
the  Hap,  where  they  are  carried  down  between  the  jxwkets,  and  the 
ends  secured  at  the  bottom.  Sew  on  a  fringe  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  444,  and  then  jiroeeed  to  arninge  the  conls  and  rings.  First 
take  a  brass  ring  I4  inches  in  diameter,  work  it  over  with  thick 
blue  cord,  leaving  l(«)ps  8  inches  long  for  the  tassels.  Over  this 
thick  cord,  which  connects  the  smaller  rings,  work  with  thinner 
blue  cord  round  the  rings,  keeping  one  end  of  the  thick  cord  on  one 
side,  the  other  end  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  rings  ns  you  jiroceed. 
Place  the  rings  about  i  j  inches  apart  according  to  illustration  447, 
and  tie  the  ends  of  the  cords  to  the  cane,  which  is  covered  with 
linen,  {lassed  through  the  loops  of  cord  along  the  top  of  the  bag,  and 
turnished  with  worsted  halls  at  the  ends.  Sew  on  the  tassels  of 
grey  thnaid  with  blue  worsted  balls  according  to  illustration. 

444- — ^'|^I^■GE  OF  Xktting  and  Crochet. 

Begin  by  netting  a  foundation  the  requireil  length  with  blue 
Berlin  wixil  on  a  mesh  li  inches  in  circumference.  Draw  out  the 
toundation  thread  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  netting,  and 
work  a  row  of  crochet  in  double  stitches  w  ith  grey  thread  on  the 
lower  loops  of  the  netting.  (4n  this  row  work  over  a  double  threail 
of  wool  a  row  alternately  3  double,  2  chain,  passing  over  2  under¬ 
neath.  Then  work  for  the  top  of  the  fringe  i  row  of  crochet 
scallojis  with  w<x)l,  alternately  i  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  3  dotible  of  the  jtrevious  row,  5  treble  on  the  following  2  chain. 
I  ic  the  netted  limps  together  in  threes  with  a  knot  of  grey  cotton 
consisting  of  10  threads  3^  inches  long,  according  to  illustration. 

445- — OF  Netting  and  Crochet. 

NVork  a  foundation  w  ith  green  Berlin  wool  on  a  mesh  ij  inches 
in  circumference.  Di-aw  out  the  foundation  thnaul,  and  work  on 


the  small  loops  above  the  knots  a  row  of  double  in  crochet  with  grey 
cotton,  then  a  row  in  wool  as  follows : — Alternately  3  double  on  3 
stitches  of  the  previous  row  ;  2  double  with  3  chain  between  them 
on  the  following  stitch.  On  the  lower  loops  of  the  netting  work 
with  double  grey  cotton  6  chain,  cut  oil  the  cotton  J  inch  lietween 
the  last  chain,  and  draw  the  ends  through  the  loop  on  the  needle. 

448. — Corner  for  Pockkt-H.andkekchikfs,  Antimacassars, ic., 
IN  Genoese  Wool. 

Tliis  Imrder  is  worked  011  cambric  or  muslin,  or  on  white  or  grey 
linen  with  fine  guipure  coni  and  laec  thread.  Instead  of  coni, 
crochet  cotton  will  be  found  preferable  for  embroidering  in  this 
style  on  fine  material. 

449  to  45 1. — Watch-Stand  and  .Jewel-Box. 

The  stand,  into  which  an  ojk'h  box  is  fixed,  is  of  polished  cane,  the 
ends  of  which  are  ornamented  with  bronze  fittings  and  white  beads. 
Tliat  part  of  the  stand  to  which  the  watch  is  hung  is  chiefly  com- 
jkjschI  of  curveil  canes,  and  furnished  with  a  bronze  hook.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stand,  intended  to  hold  the  watch-chain  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery,  is  of  straight  canes  fitting  into  each  other, 
according  to  illustration.  The  Imx  inside  is  of  eardlxiard  lined  with 
crimson  satin,  and  covered  outside  with  grey  silk,  embroidered  with 
coloured  silks  according  to  illustrations  449  and  450  in  chain  and 
satin  stitch,  the  outer  edges  covered  with  grew,  the  inner  edges  with 
crimson  chenille. 

452. — Ornamental  Penwifeb. 

Tills  new  style  of  penwiper  consists  of  a  round  black  brush 
fastened  to  a  stand  of  curvtsl  cane  and  ornamented  with  scarlet  cloth, 
])inke<l  out  at  the  edges,  and  embroiderwl  with  silk.  Take  a  stand 
comjiosed  of  4  curved  eaues,  the  npjicr  ends  of  which  are  fitted  with 
a  bronze  plate  and  a  round  white  liead.  Tic  on  a  green  silk  tassel 
}  inch  Ix'low  the  end,  and  fasten  the  brush,  the  sides  of  which  should 
be  an  inch  deej),  on  the  stand.  Then  cut  4  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth  3 
inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  pink  them  all  round,  and  work  a 
border  in  point  nisse,  according  to  illustration,  with  colourid  silks 
on  both  edges ;  gather  thiun  through  the  middle  to  the  length  of  2  J 
inches,  and  sew  them  to  the  sides  of  the  brush,  a  piece  of  cloth 
being  fittixl  between  2  canes.  Cover  the  stiti’hi’s  with  green  chenille, 
and  tack  the  ends  of  the  pit'ces  of  cloth  together  with  line  sewing 
.silk. 

453  and  456. — Bowl  fob  Scbafs  of  Work,  &c. 

Cut  6  gored  pieces  of  stifl'  linen  and  of  brown  silk,  according  to 
illustration,  sew  the  linen  jiieces  together  and  tack  in  the  silk  for  a 
lining,  covering  the  jK)int  where  the  pieces  meet  with  a  small  round 
bit  of  silk  button-holetl  at  the  eilge.  Then  sew  a  wire  in  at  the  top, 
and  pro<‘eed  to  cover  the  outside  in  the  following  manner Pass 
fine  string  acniss  the  Imwl  so  as  to  form  12  ribs,  crossing  the  ribs  in 
the  centre,  twisting  the  string  round  the  wire,  and  [lassing  it  on  to 
the  next  section.  Weave  a  gn-y  thread  several  times  through  the 
ribs  in  the  centre,  and  then  wind  round  the  ribs  with  grey  cotton, 
working  from  right  to  left  in  the  manner  indicatisl  in  illustration 
456,  till  the  Iwwl  is  entirely  coverixl  with  a  layer  of  ciitton.^  On  the 
threads  work  with  brown  netting  silk  the  pattern  in  point  russe, 
and  then  put  on  the  silk  scallojHsl  border  rouiul  the  toj». 
For  the  plaited  bag  cut  out  a  circular  jiieec  of  brown  silk  and  brown 
lining,  overcast  the  eilgcs  with  brown  silk,  arrange  the  plaits  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration,  pressing  the  eilges  firmly  down,  sew  in  the 
bug  to  the  top  of  the  bowl,  and  cover  the  stitches  with  a  bnjwn  silk 
Corel. 

454. — Knitting  and  Crochet  Edging. 

Knit  on  2  fine  steel  neeelh's,  with  soft  cottem,  sis  follows: — Begin 
with  2  stitches  em  the  h'ft-hanel  needle,  take  up  the  threael  on  the 
right-hanel  needle,  and  purl  eiff  the  2  stitedies  together ;  *  teirn  the 
weirk,  take  up  the  threael  again  een  the  right-hanel  nee-elle,  anel  |mrl 
oil  the  threael  with  the  stitch  on  the  otheT  nccellc;  re'peut  from  * 
till  the  eelging  is  the  re'quired  length ;  then  e'riH'hct  em  the  lexips, 
alemg  the  loweT  edge  of  the  knitting,  as  follows: — i  slip  stitch  on 
the  2  first  lexips,  crossing  them  over  each  eetluT,  7  chain,  repeat 
freiin  *.  2nel  re»w  :  On  each  chain  scallop,  a  treble  senllop  consi.st- 
ing  of  2  treble',  S  long  treble-,  2  treble,  then  1  slip  stitch  on  the 
next  slip  stite-h  of  the  previous  row.  Along  the  other  eelge  of  the 
knitting  work  i  reiw,  alternately  i  demble  em  the  iiurl,  4  chain. 

4S7  to  459. — Cask  for  Guipure  d’Art  M  aterials. 

This  case,  suited  feir  heilding  pieces  eif  gniieure  d’art  in  a  small 
frume,  as  well  as  the  patterns  and  materials  reepiireel  fe>r  this  kinel  ed 
e  mbroielery,  is  of  gre-y  line'n,  endiroiilereel  in  jieiint  russe  w  ith  reel 
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Berlin  Wool  Work  Design 
FOR  Slipper  Bags,  &c. 

■  Black,  s  Scarlet  El  Grey. 


■Portable  Wardrobe  in  Carved  Wood  and  Embroidery 


469. 

I.EAF  for  Portable 
Wardrobe  (467). 


468. 

I.,eaf  for  Portable 
Wardrobe  (467). 


470. — Detail  of  Antimacassar  (455) 


•Tatted  Rosette  for  Pincushions,  &c, 
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silk,  and  bound  with  narrow  rodriblxni.  Pockets  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes  are  stitclicsl  to  the  outside  according  to  illustration.  B  jgiii 
by  cutting  a  piece  of  linen  9  inches  square  for  the  front,  and  another 
piece  9  inches  wide  and  1 3  inches  long  for  the  back  and  flap  to  turn 
over,  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  flap  according  to  illustration. 
Then  cut  3  strips  of  linen  each  9  inches  long  and  inches  wide  for 
the  sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  ca.se.  To  the  bottom  of  the  front 
stitch  a  pocket  2  inches  deep  with  a  flap  an  inch  deep,  furnished 
with  loops  and  buttons  to  hold  the  netting  needles  and  meshes,  and 
to  the  back  stitch  t  jiockets,  one  at  the  top  5  inches  deep,  and  one 
at  the  bottom  3i  inches  deep,  for  holding  the  patterns,  skeins  of 
cotton,  &e.,  both  of  them  furnished  with  flaps  to  button  over. 
Smaller  pockets  are  attached  to  the  sides,  one  for  the  scissors, 
without  a  flap,  supplied  with  a  strap  to  pass  across  the  bows  of  the 
sciHors,  and  fastenetl  with  a  button  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  All 
the  rarious  pieces  of  linen  arc  embroidered  according  to  illustrations 
Nos.  4S 7  or  458  with  reil  silk,  and  bound  with  ribbon,  except  on  the 
sides,  where  they  are  stitched  down  or  fit  under  the  outer  binding 
of  the  case.  The  handle  consists  of  a  strip  of  linen  1 6  inches  long 
and  an  inch  wide,  the  upper  side  embroidered,  and  the  etlges  bound 
with  ribbon. 

460  to  462. — Embroidered  Linen  Work-Bag. 

Tliis  bag,  which  appears  closeil  in  illustrations  460  and  461,  and 
open  in  illustration  462,  is  of  grey  linen,  lineil  with  rwl  cashmere, 
cmbroiderisl  with  red  silk,  and  bound  with  red  braid.  Begin  by 
cutting  out  a  piece  of  linen  and  cashmere  14  inches  long  and  ii 
inches  wide;  cut  off  the  comers,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  10  inches 
long,  and  the  ends  6  inches.  Then  work  on  the  outside  acconling 
to  illustration  with  red  silk,  after  which  jirepare  the  two  long  straps 
tliat  cross  each  other  and  button  over  the  front  of  the  bag.  These 
are  1 1  inches  long,  3I  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  2J  inches  wide  at  the 
end,  where  they  are  cut  to  a  point.  Embroider  the  outside  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration,  and  having  slopeil  the  upper  ends,  stitch  them  to 
the  sloped  comers  of  the  bag.  Now  furnish  the  lining  with  pockets 
of  different  sizes  according  to  illustration  462,  for  holding  various 
articles  or  materials  used  in  needlework,  and  also  with  two  straps 
stittdicil  across  at  iutciwals  for  receiving  working  utensils.  Tack 
the  lining  thus  jtrepared  to  the  outside  linen  cover,  and  bind  the 
whole,  including  the  strajis,  with  braid.  Work  a  buttonhole  on  each 
strap,  and  sew  on  a  button  to  correspond.  The  handles  are  of 
worsted  cord  covered  with  red  silk,  plaited  together  in  a  3-ply 
plait,  and  fastened  to  the  bag  with  rosettes  and  tassels  according  to 
illustration. 

465  and  466.— Berlin  Wool  Work  Designs. 

465  is  a  pattern  suitable  for  cushions,  hags,  mats,  and  slippers;  it 
may  be  worked  on  fine  or  coarse  canvas,  with  double  or  single  wool 
according  to  taste.  No.  466  is  a  border  worked  in  wool  and  beads ; 
this  design  is  suitable  for  table-napkin  rings  and  a  variety  of  jmr- 
poses. 

467  to  469. — Portable  Wardrobe  of  Carved  Wood  and 
Embroidery. 

This  quaint  appliance  for  a  gentleman’s  dressing-room  consists  of 
a  figure  of  carved  wood,  with  legs  of  chamois  horns,  which  furnish 
the  hooks  for  hanging  up  articles  of  dress.  The  figrure  is  screwed 
to  a  round  disc  of  cardboard,  covereel  with  American  cloth  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wreath  of  leather  cloth  and  oak  leaves  workeil  round 
and  veined  with  silk,  acconling  to  illustrations  No.  468  and  469, 
which  represent  2  kinds  of  leaves  applicable  for  this  purpose  in  full 
size. 

471  and  472. — Medallions  for  E.mbroidering  Albums, 
Writing-Cases,  &c. 

Tliese  medallions  may  be  worked  on  a  variety  of  materials — cloth, 
silk,  or  rep,  of  a  light  colour,  on  which  are  fixed  the  figures  cut  out 
of  cloth,  velvet,  or  silk  of  contrasting  colours.  The  chain  stitch 
and  other  embreidery  is  executed  in  silks  of  various  shades. 

473. — Rosette  Worked  in  Tatting,  Suitable  for  Pin¬ 
cushions,  Antimacassars,  &c. 

This  rosette  may  be  workeil  with  fine  or  coarse  cotton,  according 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  That  seen  in  the  illustration 
is  workeil  with  the  tatting  cotton  No.  24,  with  z  shuttles.  Begin 
in  the  centre  with  a  circle  of  i  double,  14  purls  with  2  double 
between,  i  double ;  tie  the  2  ends  of  the  thread  together  and  cut 
them  off  Round  this  circle  work  with  2  shuttles,  having  tied  the 
2  threads  together,  as  follows : — ist  row :  *  On  i  thread  a  circle  of  6 
double,  I  purl,  6  double,  turn  the  work,  and  work  a  circle 


like  the  first,  turn  the  work,  another  circle  like  the  first 
looping  into  the  first  cirele  at  the  base,  which  completes  a  3-lcafed 
figure.  Twist  the  2  threads  together,  and  without  turning  the  work 
work  over  both  threads  a  scallop  of  10  double,  turn  the  work,  on  i 
thread  a  circle  of  3  double,  4  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double, 
loop  into  the  centre  purl  of  th.‘  middle  circle,  2  double,  4  purls  with 
2  double  between,  3  double,  turn  the  work,  work  over  Ixith  threads 
a  scallop  of  10  double,  twist  the  threads  together,  and  repeat  from  * 
observing  to  skip  the  alternate  purls  of  the  centre  cirele,  so  that  the 
pattern  is  repeatiil  6  times.  Tie  the  threads  together  and  cut  them 
off.  2nd  row:  Turn  the  work  so  that  the  wrong  side  is  uppermost, 
tie  the  2  threads  together,  loop  into  the  first  upturnwl  circle  of  one 
of  the  3-leafe<l  figures  of  the  pi'cvlous  row,  and  work  as  follows  : — 
*  I  scallop  of  2  double,  9  purls  with  i  double  Indween,  2  double, 
loop  into  the  purl  of  the  second  circle  of' the  3-leafed  figure  a 
scallop  as  alwve,  turn  the  work,  on  i  thread  a  cirele  of  2  double,  7 
purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  turn  the  work,  a  scallop  as 
aliove,  loop  into  the  next  upturned  circle ;  repeat  from  •,  and  fasten 
off.  3rd  row  on  2  threads  :  Alternately  loop  into  the  centre  imrl  of 
a  scallop  of  the  previous  row,  a  scallop  of  2  double,  1 1  purls  with  i 
double  between,  2  double.  Turn  the  work  to  the  right  side.  4th 
row  on  I  thread :  Looj)  into  the  centre  purl  of  the  scallop  in  the 
previous  row,  just  aliove  the  beginning  of  the  row,  *  work  2  .losc- 
phiiic  knots  ot'  5  double ;  close  to  these  a  small  circle  of  5  double,  i 
purl,  5  double;  2  Josephine  knots  as  above,  loop  into  the  centre  purl 
of  the  next  scallop  of  the  previous  row,  4  Josephine  knots  as  alaive, 
turn  the  work,  leave  i-8th  inch  of  thread,  and  work  a  circle  of  2 
double,  5  j)urls  with  2  double  bet  .veen,  2  double,  loop  into  the  centre 
purl  of  the  next  scallop,  2  double,  5  purls  with  2  double  between,  2 
double,  loop  into  the  thread  just  before  the  last  circle,  turn  the 
work,  a  .losephine  knot  of  10  single,  loop  into  the  same  thread  as 
above,  leave  i-8th  inch  of  thread,  work  a  5-leafed  figure  according 
to  illustration  as  follows : — A  circle  of  2  double,  1 1  purls  with  2  double 
between,  2  double,  leave  i-8th  inch  of  thread,  a  circle  of  8  double, 
loop  into  the  8th  purl  of  the  previous  cirele,  2  double,  6  purls  with 
2  double  between,  4  double;  leave  i-Sth  inch  of  thread,  a  circle  of  2 
double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  previous  circles  2  double,  lo 
imrls  with  2  double  between  2  double;  loop  into  the  thread  just 
lieforc  the  last  circle,  a  Josephine  knot  of  10  single,  looj)  into  the 
thread  just  after  the  last  circle,  a  circle  of  4  double;  loop  into  the 
last  purl  of  the  last  cirele,  2  double,  6  purls  with  2  double  between, 
8  double,  loop  into  the  thread  as  almvc,  a  Josejihinc  knot  as  alwve, 
loop  into  the  thread  just  after  the  first  circle  of  the  J-leafed  figure, 
a  circle  of  2  double,  3  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  loop 
into  the  last  jmrl  of  the  previous  circle,  2  double,  7  purls  with  2 
double  between,  loop  into  the  thread  just  before  the  ist  circle  a 
.Josephine  knot  as  almve,  loop  into  the  thread,  4  Joseiihinc  knots  of 
5  double,  loop  into  the  centre  purl  of  the  next  scallop  of  the  jirevious 
row ;  reiK-at  from  •.  5th  row  :  First  *  on  i  thread  a  circle  of  2 
double,  S  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  loop  into  the  purl 
of  the  next  small  circle  of  the  previous  row,  2  douhle,  5  purls  with 

2  double  between,  2  double,  turn  the  work,  and  work  over  both 
threads  a  scallop  of  2  double,  4  purls  with  2  double  between, 

3  double,  turn  the  work,  and  work  on  1  thread  a  circle  of  2  double, 
8  purls  with  2  double  lietween,  2  double,  loop  into  the  5th  imrl  from 
the  end  of  the  last  circle  of  the  first  5-leafed  figure  of  the  previous 
row,  2  double,  4  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  turn  the 
work,  work  on  both  threads  a  scallop  of  3  double,  5  purls  with  2 
double  between,  3  double ;  loop  into  the  2nd  purl  of  the  next  circle 
of  the  figure,  a  scallop  of  2  double,  7  purls  with  2  double  between, 

2  double,  loop  into  the  3rd  purl  of  the  following  circle  at  the  top  of 
the  figure,  a  scallop  of  3  double,  3  purls  with  2  double  between,  3 
double;  twist  the  2  threads  together,  and  without  turning  the  work, 
work  on  i  thread  a  circle  of  6  double,  i  purl,  6  double,  turn,  close  to 
this  a  circle  of  6  double,  loop  into  the  centre  purl  of  tlie  circle  at  the 
top  of  the  figure,  6  douhle;  turn,  and  work  close  to  this  a  circle  like  the 
last  cirele  but  1,  twist  the  threiuls  together,  and  without  turning,  work 
over  both  threads  a  scallop  like  the  last ;  loop  into  the  last  purl 
but  I  of  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  then  a  scallop  of  2  double, 
7  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double ;  loop  into  the  4th  purl  of 
the  next  cirele,  a  scallop  of  3  double,  5  purls  with  2  double  between, 

3  double ;  turn,  on  i  thread  a  circle  of  2  double,  4  purls  with  2  double 
between,  2  double,  haip  into  the  3r(l  jmrl  of  the  next  circle  of  the 
figure,  2  double,  8  purls  with  2  douhle  between,  2  double;  turn,  and 
work  over  both  threads  a  scallop  of  3  double,  4  purls  with  2  double 
between,  2  double;  turn,  and  repeat  from  *,  6th  row:  First  *  on 
I  thread  a  circle  of  2  double,  7  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double ; 
close  to  this  a  circle  of  2  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  circle,  2  double ;  turn,  and  work  over  both  threads  a  seallop  of 
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3  doubk',  3  purls  with  2  tlouhle  botwceii,  3  doublo ;  twist  the  threads 
together,  and  without  tTrniiig,  work  011  i  thread  a  eirele  of  2  double, 
6  purls  with  2  double  between,  3  double,  bwp  into  the  centre  purl  of 
the  first  5 -purled  scallop  of  the  previous  row,  2  double,  6  purls  with 
2  double  between,  2  double ;  turn,  and  work  over  both  threads  a 
scallop  of  2  double,  7  jFurls  with  2  double  between,  2  double;  turn, 
and  work  on  one  thread  a  cirelc  of  2  double,  $  purls  with  2  double 
between,  2  double;  loop  into  the  centre  purl  of  the  nevt  3-purled 
scallop  of  the  previous  row,  2  double,  5  ])urls,  with  2  double  between, 
2  double ;  turn,  work  a  scallop  like  the  last,  turn,  work  on  1  thread 
a  circle  of  2  double,  4  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  l(X)p 
into  the  jnirl  of  the  next  small  circle  of  the  previous  row,  2  double, 

4  purls  with  2  double  between,  2  double ;  turn,  a  scallop  as  tibove. 


turn,  on  i  thread  a  circle  of  2  double,  9  purls  with  2  double  between 
2  double  ;  turn,  a  scallop  as  above ;  turn,  work  on  i  thread  a  circle 
of  2  doubli",  4  jiurls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  l(M)p  into  the 
purl  of  the  next  small  circle,  2  double,  4  purls  with  2  double  between, 
2  double;  turn,  a  scallop  as  above;  turn,  on  i  thread  a  circle  of  2 
double,  5  imrls  with  2  doublo  between,  2  double,  loop  into  the  centre 
])url  of  tlie  next  3-puided  scallop,  2  double,  5  ])urls  with  2  double 
between,  2  double;  turn,  a  scallop  as  above;  turn,  on  i  thread  a 
circle  of  2  double,  6  jmrls  with  2  double  between,  2  double,  loop  into 
the  centre  purl  of  the  next  S-purlcd  scallop,  2  double,  6  purls  with  2 
double  iK'twecn,  2  double ;  twist  the  2  threads  together,  and  without 
turning,  work  on  both  threads  a  scallop  of  3  double,  3  purls  with  2 
double  between,  2  double ;  turn,  and  iT'peat  from  *. 


NEURALGIA— SCIATICA. 


Neuralgia  is  the  malady  which  presents  itself 
under  the  most  varied  forms  ;  it  attacks  almost 
every  part  of  the  body.  We  cannot  be,  then,  astonished 
at  the  innumerable  quantity  of  remedies  prescribed  for 
it.  Few  realise  the  promises  they  give.  Dr.  Trousseau, 
Professor  at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  has  made  neu¬ 
ralgia  and  its  treatment  a  special  study.  He  affirms  in 
his  Theory  of  Therapeutics  that  the  best  remedy  for  neu¬ 
ralgia  is  essence  of  turpentine.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  his  work  : — 

“  We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  doctors  in 
France  who  use  turpentine  oftener  than  we  do;  we  have 
not  only  been  able  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  essence 
of  turpentine  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  but  have 
often  seen  it  succeed  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed. 

“  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  neuralgia  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  members  should  be  less  usefully  treated  with  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  we  except  neither  the  intercostal  neuralgia 
nor  the  neuralgia  which  affects  the  head.  As  to  the 
visceral  neuralgia,  so  stubborn,  so  common,  especially 
among  women,  it  is  more  efficaciously  conquered  by 
the  essence  of  turpentine  than  by  any  other  remedy  ;  and, 
singular  to  say,  neuralgia  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  those  which  obey  most  readily  this  powerful  agent. 

“  The  pearls  of  the  essence  of  turpentine  of  Clertan  are 
given  in  doses  of  eight  and  even  twelve  a  day ;  they  are 
best  taken  with  meals.” — Theory  of  Therapeutics  ol  Trous¬ 
seau  and  Pidoux. 

Farther  on  the  same  authors  declare  that  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sciatica,  which  comes  neither  from  accident  nor 
constitutional  malady,  “We  obtain  almost  invariably 
considerable  relief  and  oftener  complete  cure.  Here 
is  an  interesting  observation  taken  from  the  Medical 
Courier: — 

“  ‘  S.  Rouzler,  aged  45,  dressmaker,  applied  to  me 
lately  for  pains  she  felt  all  over  her  body,  but  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  head,  and  from  which  she  had  suffered  with¬ 
out  respite  for  a  month,  the  pains  being  greater  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening. 

“  ‘  S.  Rouzler  has  had  for  a  long  time  an  organic 
affection  of  the  heart.  I  could  not,  under  the  circum¬ 


stances,  prescribe  narcotics  or  antispasmodics  -,  severe 
illness  or  even  death  might  result  from  such  medicaments. 
I  thought,  then,  it  would  be  better  to  have  recourse  to 
antiperiodics,  but  I  preferred  first  using  the  pearls  of  the 
essesice  of  turpentine,  by  means  of  which  we  obtain  good 
results  in  almost  all  cases  of  neuralgia. 

“  ‘  The  first  three  or  four  pearls  of  the  essence  of 
turpentine  much  fatigued  her ;  she  had  nausea  and  spasms, 
but  afterwards  she  conti:med  to  take  them  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  After  the  first  pearls  she  was  much 
better  ;  ten  pearls  sufficed  to  completely  dissipate  her 
neuralgia. 

“  ‘  The  action  of  this  medicament  was  so  prompt  and 
efficacious  in  this  embarrassing  case  that  I  thought  my¬ 
self  in  duty  bound  to  signalise  it  to  my  confreres. — Dr. 
E.  Vergniol.’  ” 

In  short,  M.  le  Docteur  Mirtinet,  in  a  memoir  which 
he  preseiited  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  affirms  that  he 
has  cured  58  cases  of  neuralgia  and  sciatica  out  of  70  by 
the  employment  of  the  essence  of  turpentine.  The  great 
efficacy  of  this  medicament  is,  then,  no  longer  doubtful 
in  the  affections  mentioned  ;  and,  singular  to  say,  relief 
is  .almost  always  felt  from  the  first  dose,  liut  under 
what  form  is  it  possible  to  use  the  essence  of  turpentine  I 
It  is  so  repulsive  to  taste  and  siuell  that  it  is  completely 
impossible  to  take  it  pure.  Mixed  with  coffee  or 
other  liquid  it  provokes  nausea.  Dr.  Clertan  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  closing  it  in  an  envelope  of  gelatine  very  thin 
and  transparent,  .and  has  so  formed  round  drops  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
pearls.  The  turpentine  pearls  of  Clertan  are  easily  swal¬ 
lowed  with  a  little  water,  like  pills.  The  happy  form  of 
this  medicine  has  given  a  g-eat  vogue  to  the  essence  of 
turpentine,  and  now  there  is  no  doctor  in  France  who 
does  not  use  Clertan  s  turpentine  pills  for  neuralgia  or 
sciatica. 

Dr.  Trousseau  always  recommends  this  medicine 
under  the  form  of  pearls. 

We  should  also  add  that  Dr.  Clertan  has  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Paris  for  this  pretty  way  of  capsulation. 
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GARDENING— SEPTEMBER. 


Double  flowering  primulas  are  less  popular  than 
are  the  single  flowering  varieties,  but  well  repay 
the  amateur  in  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  and  their 
usefulness  as  cut  flowers. 

Double  flowering  primulas  require  a  rather  more 
open  and  fibrous  compost  than  those  having  single 
flowers,  and  nothing  will  be  found  to  suit  them  better 
than  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fibrous  peat,  two  parts 
turfy  loam,  and  about  half  a  part  of  silver  sand.  The 
pots  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  shifted  carefully. 

The  importance  of  the  rose  induces  us  again  to  refer 
to  it,  as  there  are  several  particulars  of  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  it  which  we  have  hitherto  left  unnoticed. 
In  our  article  last  month  we  considered  the  different 
varieties  of  the  rose  chiefly  according  to  parentage ; 
the  subject  of  our  present  article  will  be  cultivation  or 
treatment.  In  common  with  most  plants  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  out  a  profusion  of  blossom,  the  rose 
requires  a  very  rich  garden  soil.  If  the  soil,  therefore, 
be  naturally  very  light  or  very  heavy,  it  must  be  properly 
prepared  before  it  is  used  for  planting.  A  heavy,  re¬ 
tentive  soil  must  be  well  drained  as  a  first  requisite,  and 
then  mixed  with  light  loam — vegetable  matter  well 
rotted  and  old  stable  manure — which  will  enrich  it  and 
cause  it  at  the  same  time  to  work  freely.  A  light  sandy 
soil  will  not  grow  roses  without  a  large  admixture  of  a 
strong,  stiff  loam  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  richest 
manure,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
roses  planted  in  such  a  soil  will  require  to  have  their 
beds  entirely  renewed  every  two  or  three  years.  The 
time  of  year  best  suited  for  planting  is  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  for  the  hardier  sorts,  and  from 
March  to  May  for  the  more  tender  varieties.  Each  plant 
at  the  time,  whether  on  stocks  or  on  their  own  roots, 
should  have  the  roots  trimmed  rather  closely,  and  espe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  every  eye  which  is 
likely  to  grow  into  a  sucker.  The  roots  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  are  the  small  fibrous  roots  with  which  in 
roses,  as  in  other  things,  blossom-buds  are  in  some  un¬ 
explained  and  mysterious  way  found  always  to  be  con¬ 
nected.  On  no  account  should  planting  be  carried  on 
in  wet  weather.  Success  greatly  depends  upon  the  soil 
settling  nicely  about  the  roots,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
unless  it  is  in  a  dry  and  finely-pulverised  state.  When 
the  plants  are  well  established  in  growing,  liquid  manure 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service ;  but  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  given  to  fresh-planted  roses.  Where 
the  grounds  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  it,  a 
rosery  is  a  very  pretty  addition  to  the  flower-garden. 
Here  all  the  different  sorts  can  be  grown — climbers 
over  arches  and  wires,  standards,  and  those  upon  their 
own  roots  and  beds — the  pompon,  or  pretty  little  fairy 
varieties,  can  have  the  borders  of  larger  beds  or  small 
separate  beds  allotted  to  them,  while  by  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  the  blossoms  can  be  seen  in  contrast  with  each 
other.  We  have  a  most  pleasing  remembrance  during 
our  Oxford  days  of  the  rosery  at  Nuneham  Courtney, 


the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  occupied  a 
considerable  space  of  ground,  skirted  by  the  lovely 
woods  which  overhang  the  river,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  was  a  pavilion  fitted  up  with  couches  and  chairs  and 
marble  slabs,  on  which,  after  a  certain  hour,  ices  were 
always  to  be  found  ready  for  the  visitors  at  the  house. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot,  and  although  in  those  days  there 
was  nothing  approaching  to  the  variety  in  roses  which 
exists  at  present,  we  have  seen  it  towards  the  end  of 
June  a  very  blaze  of  blossom.  It  was  our  first  im¬ 
pression  of  a  large  rosery,  and  we  have  often  wondered 
whether  or  not  it  is  still  in  existence.  In  pleasure- 
grounds  on  a  smaller  scale,  roses  are  generally  grown 
in  beds  upon  lawns,  and  on  the  flower  borders.  Stan¬ 
dards  and  dwarfs  are  both  available  for  these  purposes.  * 
Most  of  the  perpetuals  on  their  own  roots  make  very 
attractive  beds.  The  soil  must  be  naturally  good,  and 
well  enriched  every  year,  and  the  plants  should  be 
pegged  down  so  as  entirely  to  cover  it.  If  the  shoots 
are  slightly  cut  in  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  are  over, 
there  will  be  a  good  supply  of  roses  until  quite  late  in 
the  autumn. 

With  roses,  as  with  many  other  flowers  when  the 
varieties  are  numerous,  the  great  difficulty  is  selection. 
The  lists  we  have  already  given  will,  we  hope,  be  found 
useful ;  but  we  would  strongly  advise  all  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  not  to  trust  to  the  names,  but  to  see  the  flowers. 

In  a  good  rich  and  well-drained  soil,  and  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  roses  are  not  difficult  to  manage,  and  will  well 
repay  any  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  In  Beetons 
Book  of  Garden  Alanagement ,  where  the  subject  of  rose 
culture  is  very  freely  discussed,  there  is  a  summary  of 
treatment  given  which  is  so  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  concise,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  it  for 
the  benefit  of  amateurs  : — 

“  TREATMENT  OF  ROSES. 

“  I.  Provence  or  cabbage  roses. — ^Prune  close,  short¬ 
ening  every  shoot  three  or  four  buds  down,  one  half  in 
April,  the  other  in  October.  Propagate  by  budding  and 
layers  in  July  -,  graft  in  March. 

“2.  Moss  roses  require  the  same  severe  pruning  and 
a  light  rich  soil ;  prune  one  half  in  May  and  the  other 
in  October,  to  have  a  succession  of  flowers.  Propagate 
by  layers  and  budding  in  July  ;  graft  in  March. 

“  3-  Hybrid  Provence  roses.  —  Prune  moderately 
short ;  propagate  by  budding  and  layers  in  July,  and 
grafting  in  Mai'ch,  robust,  vigorous  roses  requiring 
good  soil,  enriched  with  manure. 

“  4.  Rosa  alba. — Prune  closely  as  a  standard  ;  pro¬ 
pagate  by  budding  and  layers  in  July  and  August ;  graft 
in  March. 

“  5.  The  French  rose  (Rosa  gallica). — Prune  mode¬ 
rately  short  and  cut  out  all  spray-like  shoots  ;  propagate 
by  budding  and  layers  in  July  and  August ;  graft  in 
March.  Mulch  round  the  stems,  and  water  with  manure- 
water  in  dry  weather. 
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“  6.  Hybrid  China.  —  Moderately  shorten  strong 
branches  and  cut  out  the  smaller  shoots  ;  propagate  by 
budding  and  layers  in  July  and  August,  and  by  cuttings 
for  September  and  November  ;  graft  in  March.  Mulch 
the  surface  round  the  stems  in  winter  with  good  rich 
manure,  adding  to  it  as  the  blooming  season  approaches. 

“7.  Hybrid  Bourbons.  —  Prune  moderately  short; 
propagate  by  layers  and  budding  in  July  and  August, 


produce  bearing  wood  in  the  autumn ;  propagate  by 
cuttings  in  May  and  September.  They  require  a  wall, 
and  should  be  on  their  own  roots  ;  to  bloom  freely  they 
should  have  a  dry  soil. 

“10.  Hardy  climbing  roses  require  little  pruning ; 
thin  out  old  wood  as  soon  as  the  blooming  season  is 
over ;  the  after-growth  will  furnish  bearing  wood  for 
next  season. 


Double  Flowering  Primula, 


by  cuttings  from  November  to  December ;  graft  in 
March. 

“  8.  Austrian  briars. — Little  pruning  required,  thin 
out  old  wood  and  leave  the  young  untouched ;  propa¬ 
gate  by  cuttings  and  budding  in  July  and  August. 
These  roses  require  a  moist  soil  and  dry  pure  air. 

“  9.  Banksian  roses  bloom  on  the  previous  year’s  wood. 
Prune  in  July  when  the  season  is  over,  and  they  will 


“II.  Damask  perpetuals. — Prune  moderately  in  June 
and  again  in  November  ;  propagate  by  budding  and 
layers  in  July,  and  graft  in  March.  They  require  a 
dry  soil,  with  an  annual  supply  of  manure  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  soil  just  stirred  in  November. 

“12.  Hybrid  perpetuals. — Prune  very  close  in  the 
summer ;  propagate  by  budding  from  June  to  September, 
and  by  layers  in  July  and  August ;  graft  in  March.  In 
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June  cut  off  half  the  number  of  clusters  showing  them¬ 
selves,  and  these  shoots  will  bloom  in  August.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  February  cut  olF  from  each  vigorous 
shoot  of  the  preceding  summer  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  from  weaker  ones  one-third ;  remove  superfluous 
shoots  ;  an  annual  removal  is  recommended,  stirring  the 
bed  well  in  replanting,  adding  for  each  rose  two  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  equal  parts  rotted  dung  and  good  loam,  if  the 
soil  be  poor,  and  equal  parts  rotted  dung  and  road  sand, 
if  it  be  stiff. 

“  13.  Bourbon  roses. — Prune  close  to  within  four  or 
five  buds  in  April  the  delicate  kinds,  and  moderately  all 
vigorous  growers  ;  in  summer  the  ends  of  long  vigo¬ 
rous  shoots  on  standards  or  pillars  should  be  pinched 
off.  Propagate  by  buddings,  layers,  and  cuttings  from 
June  to  November ;  graft  in  March.  On  Manetti  or 
Celine  stocks  they  are  beautiful  as  standards.  They 
require  high  culture,  plenty  of  manure-water,  and  a 
coating  of  mulch,  covered  with  moss  for  appearance 
and  to  prevent  radiation. 

“  14.  Tea-scented  and  China  roses  require  little 
pruning.  Thin  out  old  wood  about  the  end  of  March, 
and  shorten  to  half  its  length,  to  encourage  young  shoots ; 
propagate  by  budding,  layers,  and  cuttings  from  June  till 
November.  The  tea-scented  roses  are  more  tender  than 
the  China,  and  require  more  care.  On  their  own  roots, 
and  in  a  moist  soil,  they  require  a  raised  bed,  made  of 
nine  inches  of  brick  rubbish  and  twelve  inches  of  garden 
mould  and  rotted  dung,  in  equal  proportions,  well 
mixed,  adding  a  little  river  sand.  In  this  plant  the 
bushes  two  feet  apart.  Protect  in  winter  by  furze  or 
other  sprays,  which  will  admit  air  and  keep  out  frost. 

“15.  Noisette  roses. — Slightly  shorten  and  train  the 
shoots  at  full  length ;  thinoutin  March,  propagate  by  layers, 
cutting,  and  budding  from  June  until  September.  Graft 
in  March.  When  done  flowering,  cut  the  shoots  close 
to  the  ground  to  encourage  others  for  next  season. 
Tea-scented  noisettes  are  tender,  and  require  a  wall  and 
a  warm  aspect,  or  a  pillar  well  sheltered.  The  soil  must 
be  well  manured  and  stirred  twenty  inches  deep. 


“  16.  Scotch  roses  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  in  any 
soil ;  they  require  little  pruning,  and  bloom  early  in  the 
season.” 

September — generally  a  fine  month,  but  the  days  are 
shorter  than  they  were,  and  sensibly  cooler,  especially 
about  sunrise  and  sunset.  Few  things  now  out  of  doors 
will  require  water,  except  plants  in  pots.  Geranium 
and  other  cuttings  may  still  be  taken,  but  the  earlier 
the  operation  is  finished  the  better.  In  the  green¬ 
house  and  conservatory  less  air  and  less  water  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  treatment  in  this  respect  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  Plants  that 
have  been  set  aside  during  the  summer  and  treated  for 
winter  blooming  should  have  their  last  shift  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  Every  lady  should  remember 
that  it  is  entirely  her  own  fault  if  her  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  be  not  gay  during  every  month  of  the  year. 
There  are  in  these  days  plants  suited  to  all  seasons,  and 
by  a  little  management  many  things  can  be  made  to 
flower  just  when  we  wish.  We  would  advise  any  one 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  her  own  house 
to  pay  a  visit  to'some  of  our  best  nurseries,  and  see  what 
may  be  and  what  ought  to  be  in  bloom. 

All  winter  and  spring  greens  should  already  have  been 
set  out ;  but  if  the  stock  be  insufficient,  planting  may 
still  be  carried  on.  The  hoe  should  be  used  freely,  for 
it  is  almost  as  serviceable  as  manure  in  promoting  growth. 
Earth  up  celery  as  it  becomes  fit,  and  be  very  careful  not 
to  cover  the  crown.  This  operation  should  never  be 
performed  in  wet  weather.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  make  fresh  strawberry  beds  from  the  runners 
which  were  taken  early  in  August.  It  is  useless  to  plant 
strawberries  on  poor,  dry  ground ;  they  require  a  moist, 
rich  soil. 

Wall-fruit,  including  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums, 
is  now  ripening,  and  wasps  and  ants  are  busy.  Hang 
small  bottles  half  full  of  sugar  and  water  among  the 
branches  to  trap  the  wasps,  and  draw  a  broad  line 
of  tar  upon  the  wall  about  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
which  will  effectually  stop  the  ants. 


L’EAU  DES  FEES, 


Decidedly  the  Eau  des  fees  U  w^ell  named, 
since,  by  its  benevolent  and  magical  effect,  white 
hair  is  restored  to  the  lovely  tints  of  youth,  and  the 
fine  colour  of  youthful  hair  is  preserved  by  the  daily 
use  of  Eau  des  Fees. 

Amid  its  health-giving  qualities  L’Eau  des  Fees  of 
Sarah  Felix  strengthens  the  capillary  tube,  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  prevents  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  All 
doctors  unite  in  saying  that,  among  all  hair  restorers, 
L’Eau  des  Fees  stands  prominent  as  both  innocent  and 
efficacious. 

If  a  lady  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  detect  grey  hairs  while 
she  is  still  young  and  has  not  recourse  to  the  celebrated 
Eau  des  Fees,  she  will  soon  find  herself  classed  among 
elderly  ladies.  In  vain  her  fresh  young  complexion,  her 
beauty,  even  her  baptismal  certificate,  will  speak  for  her 
youth  ;  she  possesses  the  first  sign  of  age — white  hair. 


We  feel  we  earn  the  gratitude  of  our  readers  in 
recommending  the  Eau  ees  Fees  of  Madame  Sarah 
Felix.  The  action  of  hair-dye  is,  without  doubt,  in¬ 
stantaneous,  but  dyed  hair  invariably  has  an  even  and 
false  appearance  which  causes  the  stratagem  to  be 
suspected,  and  besides  causes  headache  and  diseases  of 
the  hair  and  scalp. 

The  Eau  des  Fees  is  not  a  dve,  and  if  its  effects 
are  produced  slowly,  at  least  the  original  colour  is  re¬ 
produced,  the  health  of  the  head  and  hair  preserved, 
and  once  or  twice  a  week  suffices  to  use  the  invaluable 
Eau  des  Fees. 

There  is  no  operation  by  which  hair  can  be  restored 
superior  to  the  Eau  des  Fees,  for  the  change  is  gentle 
and  natural  as  Nature’s  own  operations.  This  Eau 
Magique  can  be  obtained  in  Paris,  43,  Rue  Richer,  and 
in  England  of  all  the  principal  coiffeurs  and  perfumers. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  August, 

^PHIS  is  the  viols  bent  in  which  all  vacations  commence. 
X  From  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  smallest 
boy  in  a  public  school,  all  minds  weary  with  intellectual 
work  will  rest  this  month  and  next,  for  in  France  holi¬ 
days  extend  from  about  the  second  week  in  August  to 
the  end  of  September.  In  England  I  believe  they  are 
a  good  deal  longer  ;  at  least,  one  hears  of  long  vacations 
which  seem  to  last  through  the  whole  summer. 

There  has  been  a  general  rush  to  the  seaside. 
M.  Thiers  gave  the  example  by  setting  up  his  quarters 
at  I'rouville,  where  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  experiments 
in  artillery  practice  and  boating.  I  understand  our  presi¬ 
dent  means  to  pay  flying  visits  to  Havre,  Cherbourg, 
and  other  seaports.  Cherbourg  is  especially  worthy  of 
attracting  his  attention,  as  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
arsenals  in  France — next,  indeed,  only  to  that  of  Toulon. 

The  death  of  the  young  Duke  de  Guise  has  thrown 
the  whole  of  the  Orleans  family  into  the  deepest  grief  and 
mourning.  The  young  prince  was  the  last  surviving  of 
the  seven  children  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale.  He  had 
but  just  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  still  at 
college.  His  rapid  progress  both  in  mathematical  and 
literary  studies  gave  the  brightest  promises  for  the 
future,  and  he  was  to  have  been  thrice  crowned  at  the 
distribution  des  prix.  His  father’s  hopes  and  affections 
were  centered  upon  this  son,  who,  born  in  exile,  has 
only  returned  to  his  native  land  to  die,  just  when  a  future 
of  happiness,  if  not  of  glory,  was  opening  before  him. 
The  Duke  d’Aumale  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Orleans  princes  in  France,  and  this  terrible  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  him  has  excited  universal  regret  and 
sympathy. 

Although  very  much  abandoned  by  its  own  beau 
monde,  Paris  is  full  of  life  and  animation.  The  immense 
success  of  our  Eniprunt  has  revived  the  prestige  of  our 
still  beautiful  city.  Foreigners  abound.  Many  who 
did  not  yet  know  Paris  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  capital  of  a  country  which  so  soon  after  having 
been  vanquished,  burned,  robbed,  exhausted,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  load  of  misfortunes,  and  wanting  to 
borrow  three  milliards  to  liberate  itself,  finds,  without 
the  least  difficulty,  forty-five  milliards  are  spontaneously 
offered  by  capitalists  throughout  the  world.  The  time 
is  not  well  chosen,  however,  for  such  a  visit.  Paris  is 
not  in  Paris  just  now  ;  it  is  abroad  and  by  the  seaside. 
They  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  city  does 
not  wear  its  usual  appearance,  that  its  own  beau  monde 
is  not  there,  that  its  theatres  are  in  a  most  incomplete, 
imperfect  state,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  Opera  to 
which  they  have  been  flocking  all  these  evenings  is 
far  from  presenting,  either  in  the  house  or  on  the  stage, 
anything  like  its  usual  eclat.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Mdlle.  Hisson  is  a  very  fascinating  Selika  ;  not  only  does 
she  sing  her  part  remarkably  well,  but  she  is,  besides, 
extremely  beautiful  in  the  somewhat  trying  character  of 
L’Africaine. 


M.  Faure,  the  brightest  star  in  our  musical  world, 
has  just  given  a  proof  of  his  highly-distinguished  and  dis¬ 
interested  nature  by  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  he  has  made 
in  engaging  himself  to  remain  in  Paris  for  the  whole  of 
next  autumn  and  winter.  To  accept  the  far  more 
moderate  offers  of  M.  Halanzier  he  has  refused  fabulous 
sums  from  American  impresarii,  and  thus  testifies  that 
his  love  for  his  country  is  a  stronger  motive  with  him 
than  any  financial  question. 

After  the  Opera,  our  flying  visitors  have  been  to  see 
Rabagas  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  then  at  the  Varietes 
Les  Cent  Vierges,  which  have  returned  fresher  than 
ever  from  their  peregrinations  in  the  provinces.  Mdlle. 
Chaumont  appeared  to  them  what  she  truly  is,  a  won¬ 
derful  creature  of  finesse,  grace,  and  fancy.  Parisians 
themselves  have  welcomed  her  most  warmly  on 
her  return  from  London.  A  talent  such  as  that 
of  Mdlle.  Chaumont  is  as  flattering  to  our  national 
amour  propre  as  that  of  the  most  brilliant  of  opera- 
singers. 

August  is  a  prize-giving  month.  There  have  been 
concours  every  day  this  week,  first  that  of  engraving, 
next  for  sculpture,  and  again  for  painting.  But  that 
for  music  at  the  Conservatoire  has  been  the  most  inte¬ 
resting.  As  the  seance  is  gratisy  and  those  happy 
enough  to  get  seats  thus  hear  first-rate  artists  for 
nothing,  it  is  always  very  numerously  attended.  But 
to  get  there  is  no  easy  task.  'Fhe  queue  begins  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  and  I  know  people  who  take  a 
piece  of  bread  in  their  pocket,  and  remain  standing 
five  or  six  hours  at  the  door  so  as  to  get  in  first  and 
have  the  best  places — souls  hungry  for  music,  and 
who,  not  being  able  to  afford  paying  for  it  in  money, 
grudge  no  pains  or  trouble  when  such  alone  are  required 
to  obtain  a  musical  treat.  M.  Boyer  received  the  first 
prize  for  vocal  music  in  the  male  department,  and 
Mdlle.  Vidal  in  the  female. 

In  the  literary  world  nothing  is  talked  of  but  L' Homme 
Femme  oi  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  the  numerous  answer¬ 
ing  brochures  it  has  called  forth — the  titles  alone  of  the 
latter  are  enough  to  make  one  smile — La  hemme- 
Homme,  Les  Hommes  et  les  Femmes,  Ni  Homme,  ni 
Femme,  and  so  on.  To  firgive  or  to  kill,  such  is  the 
question,  which  does  not  seem  ready  to  be  solved  as  yet. 
It  is  one  on  which  we  need  not  enter  here. 

Among  the  visitors  of  note  we  have  just  now  among 
us  we  may  mention  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  Kalil 
Pacha,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  two  or  three  Russian  princes.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  was  here,  as  you  know,  not  long  ago, 
and  now  the  Shah  of  Persia  is  expected.  But  Paris 
looks  upon  all  these  royal  personages  very  coolly, 
whether  Republican,  Imperial,  or  what  not:  she  is 
accustomed  to  see  all  the  grands  de  la  terre  bow  down 
before  her  shrine,  and  demand  at  her  hands  the 
intoxicating  draught  of  pleasure  she  is  ever  ready  to 
give. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  the  work  of 
alteration  and  preparation  goes  vigorously  on,  but 
up  to  the  present  no  time  is  definitively  fixed  for  the 
production  of  the  great  fierie  extravaganza  of  Bah'il  and 
Beej  00.  The  spectacular  effects  and  the  numerous  auxi¬ 
liaries  employed  in  its  representation  are  spoken  of  as 
something  astounding. 

The  reports  of  the  opening  to  the  public  of  the  build¬ 
ing  erected  on  the  site  of  what  was  known  as  Her 
Majesty’s  Opera  in  the  Haymarket  are  not  likely  to  be 
realised,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  By  far  too 
much  expense  would  have  to  be  incurred  to  repair  the 
defects  of  its  interior  construction. 

At  the  Haymarket  Theatre  the  forthcoming  novelty 
for  the  autumn  season  is  entitled  The  Ladies.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert  is  the  author,  and  his  nameisaguaranteeof  success. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  will,  in  three  weeks’ 
time,  reopen  with  a  grand  spectacular  drama  from  the 
practised  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday,  the  subject  being, 
as  has  been  the  custom  of  late  years,  drawn  from  the 
works  of  the  great  Scottish  romancist.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
This  season  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  the  theme,  and  a  very 
appropriate  one.  Rossini,  as  is  well  known,  selected  it 
for  the  groundwork  of  one  of  his  operas,  and  though 
La  Donna  del  Lago  has  not  of  late  years  been  represented 
on  the  boards  of  our  lyric  theatres,  it  contains  some  of 
the  composer’s  choicest  melodies.  And  speaking  of 
musical  matters  recalls  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
Auber’s  sparkling  opera  of  Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne, 
so  positively  promised  to  crown  the  close  of  the  operatic 
season  at  this  house,  did  not  take  place  after  all,  the  event 
being  postponed  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Truly  the  wise 
man’s  saying,  “Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,” is  specially 
applicable  to  the  sovereigns  who  reign  despotically  over 
operatic  matters. 

The  Princess’s,  after  a  short  after-season  with  the 
revived  drama  by  H.  J.  Byron  of  Haunted  Houses,  will 
this  month  commence  a  fresh  campaign,  the  leading 
feature  of  which  is  to  be  the  production  of  Shakspearean 
and  legitimate  drama.  If  the  productions  of  that  pro¬ 
lific  scribe,  Mr.  Byron,  do  not  bear  close  analysis  on 
the  score  of  plot  and  construction,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  dialogue  is  unfailingly  brilliant  and  witty,  while 
the  interest  of  the  spectator  is  never  allowed  to  flag  for 
an  instant.  Such  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  latest 
novelty  at  the  Princess’s,  where  incidents  of  the  most 
sensational  character  succeed  each  other  with  startling 
rapidity.  For  scenery  and  stage  effects  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  has  long  been  celebrated,  nor  does  it  yield  the 
palm  in  this  instance.  The  scene  in  the  bush  among 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  is  wonderfully  picturesque, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  brig  in  the  first  act,  and  the  crash 
of  the  ruinous  house  in  the  last,  are  marvels  of  stage 
illusion.  The  piece  is  admirably  acted,  though  the  loss 
of  that  capital  actor  of  character  parts,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke, 
in  his  original  character  of  the  Jew,  Moss  Morris,  is 
severely  felt. 


At  the  Gaiety  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boucicault’s  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  engagement  has  at  length  terminated,  and  the 
clever  couple  have  departed  to  employ  their  talents  in 
“fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  Their  place  at  this 
theatre  has  been  supplied  by  the  celebrated  opera  bouffe 
company,  including  all  the  old  favourites,  who  have 
been  performing  Linda  and  The  Princess  of  Trebizond. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  has  also  returned  and  appeared  in  the 
last-named  extravaganza,  and  in  Poole’s  comedy  ot 
Paul  Pry,  as  well  as  in  the  latest  novelty  from  the  un¬ 
tiring  pen  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  a  drama  in  three  acts, 
entitled  Good  News.  A  novelty  announced  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  forthwith  is  founded  on  the  well-known  Arabian 
story  of  Ali  Baba,  and  is  from  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr. 
R.  Reece.  The  evergreen  comedian,  Charles  Mathews, 
is  announced  to  reappear,  after  his  successful  tour  in  the 
New  World,  October  the  yth. 

The  management  of  the  Vaudeville  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  increasing  reputation  of  this  cosy 
little  theatre  for  the  performance  of  standard  comedies. 
The  School  for  Scandal  appears  likely  to  enjoy  as 
lengthened  a  run  as  the  revival  that  preceded  it  of  Lo«- 
don  Assurance.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  in  his  impersonation  of 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  his  father, 
who  was  so  celebrated  in  the  character  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Neville  is  certainly  the  best  living  representative  of  the 
impulsive  and  mercurial  Charles  Surface.  The  fine 
comedy  is  acted  in  a  correct  and  level  manner  through¬ 
out.  Money  contines  to  be  underlined  for  production. 

At  the  Queen’s  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  drama  of  Dead  or 
Alive,  announced  as  original,  |but  subsequently  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Balzac’s  nume¬ 
rous  works,  has  afforded  Mr.  Bandmann  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  impassioned  style  of  acting  as  Count 
Henri  de  Maurienne.  Whether  as  the  gallant  soldier  of 
the  Old  Guard,  or  the  broken-hearted  husband  and 
father,  detained  as  a  supposed  lunatic  at  Charenton,  this 
accomplished  actor  appeals  forcibly  to  the  sympathies  of 
his  audience  ;  he  is  admirably  supported  by  Mrs.  Band¬ 
mann,  who  reappears  among  us  as  a  graceful  and  refined 
artiste,  full  of  feeling  and  intelligence.  The  mounting  of 
the  drama  reflects  great  credit  on  the  management. 

At  the  Strand  the  revival  of  H.  J.  Byron’s  drama 
Not  Such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks,  with  the  author  in  his 
original  part  of  the  hero,  Sir  Simon  Simple,  is  drawing 
excellent  houses.  Mr.  R.  Reece  has  a  new  burlesque, 
founded  on  the  once-famous  melodrama  of  The  Vampire, 
and  it  is  a  genuine  success.  The  idea  is  capital  of  the 
ghoul  who  fattens  not  on  the  blood  but  the  brains  of 
his  fellow  man,  and  most  excellently  is  it  carried  out  in 
execution  by  the  talented  young  comedian,  Mr.  Edward 
Terry.  The  traditional  vampire  is  converted  into  the 
conventional  Irishman,  and  Mr.  Terry’s  unctuous  brogue 
is  a  thing  to  remember,  to  say  nothing  of  his  admirable 
“  medley”  song — a  happy  mixture  of  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
French.  This  is,  of  course,  the  prominent  character 
in  the  piece,  but  Mr.  Terry’s  efforts  are  well  seconded 
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by  Messrs.  Harry  Cox  and  H.  J.  Turner  as  two  pom¬ 
pous  and  pedantic  old  men,  while  Miss  Bella  Goodall, 
who  made  her  rentree  at  this  theatre  in  the  character  of 
a  fashionable  sprig  of  nobility,  Lord  Albert  Clavering, 
sings  and  dances  through  the  part  with  her  accustomed 
vivacity. 

The  Adelphi  is  announced  to  reopen  early  this  month. 

The  Globe  reopens  on  the  5th  of  October  with 
Cyril’s  Success,  one  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron’s  best  productions. 

The  Royalty  is  announced  also  to  open  very  shortly, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough, 
with  a  new  and  original  comedy  by  F.  Hay,  Esq.,  and 
a  burlesque  extravaganza  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Conway 
Edwardes. 


At  the  Court  a  new  burlesque,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Plowman,  will  be  one  of  the  earliest  novelties. 

At  the  Standard  Theatre  The  Bells  has  drawn 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences  during  the  last 
month.  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  wonderful  impersonation 
of  Mathias  has  lost  nothing  of  its  thrilling  intensity,  and 
he  has  been  well  supported  by  the  regular  members  of 
the  company. 

Madame  Celine  Chaumont,  the  spirituelle  acir ess  whose 
performances  added  such  attraction  to  the  French  plays 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  this  season,  has  returned  to 
the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  Paris,  and  reappeared  there 
in  her  original  character  of  Madame  in  Madame  attend 
Monsieur, 


A  SKETCH  OF  SPA. 


The  touring  season  having  set  in,  I  hasten  to  send 
you  a  few  notes  from  the  first  stage  of  my  yearly 
journey — that  “  first  change  of  horses,”  as  we  were  used 
to  say  when  we  first  came  to  this  old  favourite  drinking 
and  bathing  place,  is  Spa,  where  any  one  who  has  the 
savoir  voyager  may  be  perfectly  boarded  and  lodged. 

But  before  I  take  your  lady  readers  to  Spa,  I  must 
write  a  few  lines  of  advice  to  travellers.  I  strongly 
recommend  all  ladies  who  may  travel  this  autumn  to 
take  no  more  valuable  property — such,  for  instance,  as 
lace  and  jewels — with  them  than  they  absolutely  require ; 
then  especially  to  see  that  their  luggage  is  properly 
addressed  on  really  good  adhesive  labels ;  and  finally  to 
keep  the  registered  ticket,  which  is  their  one  hope  of 
recovery  should  (as  is  too  probable)  their  luggage  be 
delayed  or  lost.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  property  taken  from  examined  trunks,  as  I  wish  for 
no  action  at  law — the  greater  the  truth,  you  see,  the 
greater  the  libel — and  as  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
any  one  who  has  been  so  plundered  not  to  rest  till  he 
has  avenged  an  interest  very  dear  to  us  all.  A  case  of 
such  robbery  proved  should  be  a  call  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Parliament,  but  I  leave  the  question  to  the 
losers,  who  are  said  to  be  many.  For  myself,  however, 
I  can  speak  of  luggage  registered  by  express  train  at 
Charing  Cross  to  arrive  here  on  Friday  at  one  p.m. 
only  reaching  Spa  at  four  p.m.  on  Sunday,  and  then 
extra  payment  was  claimed.  The  loss  of  time — for  you 
are  bedridden  for  clothes — inconvenience,  and  anxiety 
caused  by  even  a  temporary  loss  of  luggage  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  been  victims  to  this 
dire  neglect  and  breach  of  contracts  of  railway  com¬ 
panies,  which  happens  daily. 

We  found  Spa  in  great  beauty,  and  having  had  a  good 
season  as  to  people  ever  since  May,  as  to  weather  up  to 
the  last  week  in  July.  The  hotels  are  full,  but  it  strikes 
me  there  are  not  the  usual  lodging-taking  English 
families.  Cost  of  life  may  have  something  to  do  with 
that ;  for,  alas  !  Spa,  which  was  the  resting-place  of  so 
many  seekers  of  the  cheap,  is  now  no  dearer  or  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else.  Those  fatal  levellers,  iron  and 


wire,  have  equalised  Europe,  and  London  is  now  as 
cheap  as  Palermo. 

Your  readers  all  know  that  there  is  “  gambling’’  at 
Spa  ;  it  is  to  cease  after  this  season,  but,  except  to  the 
company  of  respectable  burghers  who  are  the  share¬ 
holders  in  this  Old  Nick’s  banking-house,  this  makes 
little  difference. 

Unlike  Baden,  Hombourg,  Wiesbaden,  or  Ems,  the 
gorgeous  saloons  of  play  are  not  at  Spa  all  day  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  public.  No  band  plays  in  front  of, 
no  great  cafe  is  attached  to,  the  “  play-house.”  The 
temple  of  fortune  in  this  little  Belgian  hamlet  is  a  quiet, 
rather  shabby-looking  private  house  in  a  street,  and  if 
you  want  it  you  must  look  for  it.  Play,  too,  is  very 
mild,  and  the  rooms  are  used  very  much  for  social  pur¬ 
poses.  For  instance,  there  is  a  piano-dance  every  night, 
for  which  men  do  not  have  to  dress,  and  where,  if  a 
lady  wishes  to  dance,  she  merely  takes  off  her  bonnet. 
To  say  that  the  society  has  the  “  cachet”  of  that  of 
Baden  or  Hombourg  would  be  to  tell  an  untruth  ;  but 
then  it  is  highly  respectable.  Liege  supplies  a  quantity 
of  this  last  class  every  Sunday  and  holiday.  Instead  of 
scandal,  too,  they  talk  of  iron  and  beer,  the  state  of  the 
crops,  and  the  probable  future  of  their  beloved  watering- 
place.  I  believe  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  environs,  and 
the  facility  with  which  Spa  can  be  reached,  will  save  it 
from  the  desolation  and  destruction  which  is  imminent 
over  the  other  condemned  gaming-places  ;  and  that  the 
natives  think  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their  building 
in  every  direction.  The  water,  too,  has  long  had  a  great 
reputation,  while  the  bath-establishment  is  worthy  of  the 
East. 

No  life,  however,  is  here  which  affords  much  pabu¬ 
lum  to  a  correspondent.  Alas  !  a  little  “  fastness”  gives 
to  his  pen  a  greater  flow,  and  an  artist  would  better 
give  you  Spa  and  its  lovely  framework  of  wood  and 
hills  than  the  best  writer. 

It  is  a  fine  day,  and  every  minute  whole  caravans 
of  horses  and  donkeys  are  pouring  by  to  visit  “  Gerov- 
stere,”  “  Tonnelets,”  and  the  springs  of  Conde.  The 
band  is  playing  in  the  “  walk  of  seven  o’clock,”  the 
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idle  men  are  losing  florins,  and  the  idle  women,  if  young, 
reading  the  last  thing  out  in  Bernhard  Tauchnitz  ;  if 
aged — nobody  is  old  at  Spa — knitting,  or  executing  in  a 
village  of  Belgium  the  work  of  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire.  In  a  word,  everybody  is  perfectly  idle,  so  I 
supf)ose,  as  they  are  come  out  for  rest  and  pleasure, 
perfectly  contented.  I  should  tell  you  that  there  are, 
and  always  will  be,  balls,  concerts,  plays,  and  operas. 

The  material  living  is  not  bad,  and  at  the  Hotel 
du  Midi,  where  there  is  a  restaurant,  and  at 
“  Taylor’s,”  next  door,  you  dine  well ;  one  fatal  fact, 
however,  I  must  bring  before  the  attention  of  the 
“  authorities.”  Every  dinner  is  spoiled  by  the  want, 
not  of  luxury,  but  of  a  necessity !  There  are  no  hot 
plates  !  Imagine  that !  an  omelette  or  a  vol-au-vetit  on 
a  cold  plate ! 

However,  we  must  remember  that  Paris  was  in  the 
same  abject  condition  till  the  great  Marquis  of  Hertford 
rose  in  his  wrath  and  sent  to  England  for  plates  which, 
like  quiet  chargers,  would  stand  fire.  Coningsby  told 
me  the  effect  was  electrical. 

In  conclusion  of  this  first  paper  of  the  season,  let  me 
write  a  few  lines  about  those  most  important  subjects, 
dress  and  fashion,  though  I  must  confess  that  at  Spa, 
just  as  the  respectable  triumphs  over  the  vicious,  so  does 
neatness  of  costume  take  a  higher  position  than  “  the 
very  last  fashion”  from  Paris. 

For  morning  wear  every  kind  of  washing  material  is 
used,  from  the  finest  muslin  to  the  strongest  holland, 
and  very  pretty  these  costumes  look  flitting  about  under 
the  trees,  enlivened  as  they  are  with  the  brightest  sashes 
and  neckties.  On  dull  days — and  lately  there  have  been 
many — more  suitable  dresses  appear,  black  silk  being 
the  most  used.  Most  of  them,  if  all  silk,  are  very 
richly  trimmed  with  lace,  or  embroidered,  in  which  case 
they  are  worn  throughout  the  day.  In  other  cases  on  a 
damp  dull  day  you  will  see  a  black  silk  skirt,  with  over¬ 
dress  of  fine  cashmere  or  cloth,  the  latter  generally  being 
very  beautifully  braided.  I  saw  two  of  these  costumes 


only  yesterday,  which  struck  me  as  being  very  elegant, 
and  suitable  to  the  weather.  The  under-skirts  of  rich 
black  silk  (kilted),  over  which  was  a  tunic  and  tight- 
fitting  habit  jacket  of  very  dark  and  fine  green  cloth, 
simply  trimmed  with  broad  bands  of  military  braid 
(black) ;  the  fit  was  most  perfect.  A  green  felt  hat, 
with  conical  crown  and  broad  brim  turned  up  on  the 
left  side  with  an  eagle’s  feather.  The  other  was  brown 
cloth  over  the  silk  skirt,  the  edge  of  the  tunic  being 
cut  into  vine-leaf  scallops,  the  which  were  richly  braided 
with  narrow  silk  braid  of  the  same  colour.  A  hat  of 
brown  felt,  with  a  broad  band  of  velvet,  fastened  with 
a  large  steel  buckle.  I  also  noted  a  black  costume  which 
stamped  the  wearer,  or  her  modiste,  as  not  wanting  in 
good  taste.  A  skirt  of  rich  black  satin  with  three 
flounces  of  black  velvet.  A  polonaise  of  black  velvet 
rather  large,  covering  quite  three-parts  of  the  under¬ 
skirt  ;  the  edge  of  the  polonaise  was  cut  in  deep  scallops, 
corded  with  a  small  cord  of  black  satin,  the  whole  being 
finished  with  an  edging  of  Valenciennes  about  an  inch 
in  breadth ;  the  sleeves  trimmed  to  match,  and  broad 
ruffles  of  the  same  lace  at  the  waist  and  throat.  A 
“  cavalier”  hat  of  black  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  three  white 
ostrich  feathers,  completed  the  most  elegant  costume  I 
have  seen  here  this  season.  The  toilettes  worn  by  the 
young  ladies  nightly  at  the  salle  du  bal  are  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  chiefly  muslin  or  grenadine.  I  regret  to 
say  many  of  them  were  very  much  wanting  in  freshness. 
But  I  must  except  two  sisters,  who  appeared  at  a  con¬ 
cert  in  pale  green  dresses,  with  polonaise  of  white  Cham- 
bray  gauze,  white  tulle  bonnets  with  wreaths  of  jasmine. 

Among  the  visitors  to  Spa  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  and  Mrs.  Hope,  Lord  Courtenay,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Peyton,  Major  Christie,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
D’Arcy,  Lord  George  Loftus,  Mr.  Millbank,  Madame 
Dejazet,  Mr.  Tom  Hohler,  M.  Gounod,  M.  de  I’Angle, 
Captain  McDonnell,  Captain  Barnett,  Mr.  Oppenheim, 
Mr.  Posnau,  Madame  Adeldorfer  and  fitmily,  many 
Dutch  and  Belgians,  and  very  few  French. 


A  DOMESTIC  COMFORT. 


OTHER  ages,  other  manners  !  Other  countries, 
other  ways  !  It  is  scarcely  within  our  power  here 
to  speak  of  what  was  thought  proper  under  Elizabeth, 
but  what  would  be  thought  decidedly  improper  under 
Victoria.  Those  who  know  but  little  of  history  will 
understand  so  much.  But  contemporary  facts  can  be 
stated  to  prove  what  a  difference  subsists  between  the 
ways  of  one  country  and  another,  although  the  two 
may  be  as  close  as  England  and  France.  A  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  had  taken  some  interest  in  the  new 
plate-cloths  of  which  we  spoke  some  time  since  in 
The  Ladies,  writes  us  from  Paris  : — “  You  cannot 
imagine  what  fun  I  have  had  with  those  Self-Cleaning 
Plate-Cloths  I  Itrought  with  me.  I  made  a  present 
of  one  to  the  valet  of  my  friend  who  looks  after  my 
comforts.  He  was  enchanted  !  A  day  or  two  after  he 
had  received  them,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  “  Oh  !  if 
monsieur  could  send  some  of  these  serviettes  to  me,  I 


should  be  for  ever  grateful  to  monsieur.”  “  Nothing  so 
easy,”  I  replied ;  “  I  will  certainly  send  for  some 
directly  for  you.”  “  But,  monsieur,  I  want  three  dozen 
boxes ;  I  have  shown  them  to  all  the  servants  in  the 
building,  and  they  all  want  them.  The  ladies  to 
whom  I  have  presented  them  are  charmed  ;  a  wise 
business  man  has  heard  of  them,  obtained  a  supply 
from  the  inventor,  Mr.  Gard,  of  Breaston,  Derby  ;  has 
christened  them,  with  that  quick  wit  of  the  I'rench, 
Serviettes  Magiques ;  has  issued  advertisements,  and 
has  already  begun  a  wonderful  business  with  them. 
He  says  he  means  to  have  a  horse  in  the  Grand  Prix 
next  year,  which  he  shall  name  Serviette  Magique. 
Thus,  I  will  be  bound,  whilst  the  French  with  their 
swift  intelligence  have  comprehended  the  practical 
value  of  Mr.  Gard’s  discovery,  the  English  people  are 
paying  little  attention  or  none  to  one  of  the  most  useful 
inventions  of  the  day.  Other  countries  !  other  ways  ! 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

iraneicfc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoinan’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1404.  Nettie  has  a  lock-stitch  sewln^-niachino  for  which  she  would 
take  two  pounds,  as  she  lias  got  another.  Also  some  good  music. 
Would  like  a  Latin  or  Italian  grammar  or  instruction-book,  or  some 
of  Lavinia’s  coral  ornaments.  Would  give  two  or  three  songs  and 
pieces  for  Shulho.T’s  Qarnnval  de  reaise. 

1405-  C.  C.  has  The  Lady’s  Assistant,  for  knitting,  Ac.,  by  Mrs. 
Gaugain,  which  she  would  bo  happy  to  make  over  to  Maggie,  who 
wants  the  second  and  third  series  of  Mrs.  Gang.ain’s  books.  Any 
little  equivalent  will  be  accepted,  as  a  black  brooch  or  locket,  the  Heir 
of  Redclyffe,  or  any  volume  of  “  The  Sunday  Library  for  Household 
Heading.”  Offers  for  ejchange  wanted  for  16  volumes  of -Imit  Judy’s 
Magazine,  from  M.ay,  iSCO,  till  August,  1S67  (inclusive),  unbound. 
Address  with  the  Editor. 

140G.  Sally  would  bo  glad  of  orders  for  crochet  antimac.assar3, 
cheese-cloths,  edging,  tatted  edging,  point  lace,  grounds  Berlin  wool 
work.  All  at  moderate  prices.  Address  with  Editor. 

1407.  Woodhine  has  for  sale  a  magnificent  piece  of  Berlin  wool 
work,  entirely  finished;  wools  alone  cost  more  than  .113.  Would 
gladly  take  £6 ;  worth  much  more ;  suitable  for  hearthrug,  ottoman. 
Address  with  Editor ;  no  post-cards.  '  * 

1405.  Fanny  has  four  black  stamps,  two  of  them  uncut,  one  blue, 
one  original  Mulready  dated  1S42,  six  red  unperforated.  Open  to 
offers. 

1409.  E.  D.  II.  makes  handsome  point  lace  butterflies,  post  free,  18 
stamps.  Address,  E.  D.  U.,  Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
pomt  m  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

A  Subscriber  to  the  Magazine  asks— “  Will  "some  kind  friend 
oblige  mo  with  the  words  of  the  song,  ‘  Terence’s  Farewell  to  Kath¬ 
leen,’  who  is  the  author,  and  where  it  would  be  likely  to  bo  got  and 
the  price  ?” 

Mrs.  N.  wouhl  be  obliged  by  being  informed  by  return  of  post 
where  the  gloves  for  country  wear,  which  are  very  wide  and  slip  over 
the  hand,  as  described  in  the  August  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  can  be  bought.  [Wo  have  not  yet  seen  these 
gloves  in  England,  but  will  inquire  for  you.] 

Annie  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  yon  or  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  can  inform  her  whore  she  can  procure  the  Austrian  corset, 
and  also  backboards. 

Alice.  The  Silkavor^i  cannot  undertake  to  answer  letters  by 
post.  Mourning  for  parents  is  of  paramatta  and  crape  or  merino  and 
crape,  plain  crape  collars  and  cuffs,  for  dress  white  crepe  lisse.  2.  The 
black  and  white  drosses  cannot  bo  worn  ;  alpaca  trimmed  with  cr.ape 
or  black  percale.  3.  Six  months.  4.  The  mourning  in  crape  lasts 
twelve  months,  and  six  months  in  lighter  mourning. 

F.  n.  writes — “  In  your  Magazine  for  July  I  read  an  inquiry  from 
E.  C.  how  to  manage  the  commissariat  for  a  family  of  five,  including 
two  son-ants.  I  answer  it  from  my  own  experience  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  same  number  for  several  years,  and  assure  E.  C.  that  it 
is  very  economical,  and  that  my  servants  were  always  happy  and 
healthy.  They  used  to  have  leg  of  mutton  and  sirloin  of  beef  alter¬ 
nately  on  Saturdays.  When  these  joLits  were  too  largo,  I  had  a  piece 
of  the  knuckle  cut  off  the  one  and  boiled  for  onr  own  dinner ;  and  as  to 
the  other,  the  undercut  and  just  enough  more,  either  to  stew  or  make 


a  pudding  for  us  also.  Sometimes  they  had  boiled  beef  or  shoulder 
of  mutton  for  a  change,  or  in  winter  salt  hand  of  pork.  When  they 
required  more  before  Saturday,  they  hivd  something  fresh  each  day, 
cither  fish,  rashers,  sheep’s  hearts,  sausages,  or  beefsteak  stowed  or  in 
a  pudding  or  pie.  With  boiled  meat  (if  preferred)  they  made  either 
vegetable  or  pea  soup.  When  wo  had  veal  or  fresh  pork,  I  used  to  lot 
them  have  it  to  finish  for  perhaps  one  dinner.  In  warm  weather,  if 
there  was  any  risk  of  their  joint  turning,  wo  would  have  part  of  it 
either  curried  or  hashed.  For  a  Christmas  dinner  I  always  gave  them 
the  choice  of  two  or  three  different  things  and  a  pudding ;  almost 
always  there  was  sufficient  left  of  our  own  puddings  and  pastry  for 
them.  When  wo  had  extra  for  visitors,  I  always  gave  them  tho 
remains  of  one  dish  to  finish.  It  is  always  better  to  have  separate 
joints  for  ourselves  and  servants,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  greens  or 
cabbage  at  dinner,  I  gave  them  the  choice  of  having  watoreressos  or 
onions  for  their  tea;  half-a-pint  each  of  Ind  and  Coope’s  A.K.  for 
dinner  and  supper,  and  for  tho  latter,  cheese  or  butter,  but  not  meat.” 

Eleanor  B.  writes — “  Sir, — Will  you  bo  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
if  five  and  a-half  inches  will  bo  too  wide  for  a  boll-rope  in  Berlin 
work,  and  if  so  tho  proper  width  ?  I  should  be  glad  of  an  answer  in 
tho  September  Magazine.”  [We  think  much  doiwnds  t)u  tho  size  of 
room  in  which  the  rope  is  to  be  used.  Bell-roiies  are  made  of  various 
sizes ;  three  and  a-lialf  and  four  inches  are  usually  considered  a  hand¬ 
some  width.] 

ScoTA  writes  in  answer  to  Maggie — “Mrs.  Gaugain’s  books  on 
knitting  are  published  by  Ackermann  and  Co.,  I’atomoster-row.  The 
third  volume  is  dated  1846,  so  may  bo  out  of  print.  Being  an  original 
subscriber,  I  have  them  all,  and  should  Maggie  fail  to  got  them  in 
any  other  way,  I  might  lend  them  if  they  would  bo  carefully  used.” 

Flossie  would  be  much  obliged  if  tho  Silkworm  could  toll  her 
how  to  got  point  lace  its  right  colour  again.  Flossie  has  some  which 
she  worked  two  years  ago,  and  then  it  was  quite  clean  and  white, 
nowit  has  turned  yellow.  I'lossie  Avould  not  like  it  to  bo  washed, 
as  it  has  never  been  worn.  Will  tho  Silkworm  kindly  tell  her  in  tho 
next  number  if  she  thinks  it  is  quite  spoilt  ?  [Send  your  lace  to  Mi-s. 
Treadwin,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter,  who  will  restore  its  colour.] 

C.  D.,  Gibraltar.  We  fear  that  nothing  will  induce  hair  to  grow 
on  the  forehead,  but  you  will  find  that  if  you  curl  all  tho  front  hairs 
(that  grow  on  the  forehead  under  tho  long  hair)  with  tiny  curl-papers 
every  night,  in  six  months  the  hair  will  become  quite  thick  and 
strong,  and  shade  tho  high  forehead  of  which  you  complain. 

Fr.axces.  Rub  your  hands  with  cold  cream  and  sleep  in  gloves, 
use  soft  water  only,  lukewarm,  and  spermaceti  soap. 

L.  M.  E.  Music  FOR  Review.— Send  copy  post  free  to  our  address, 
care  of  publishers. 

M.  G.  would  bo  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  tho  Englisiiavoman’.s 
Domestic  Magazine  if  he  would  kindly  tell  her  if  ho  has  published 
or  knows  of  any  publication  on  the  management  of  home  Avashing. 
[Beeton’s  Laundry,  price  is.]  Also  where  the  Vowel  Washing 
Machine  can  be  obtained?  [Of  Messrs.  Bradford,  Fleet-street, 
Loudon.] 

Sea  Yieav.  The  answer  to  your  inquiry,  in  common  with  some 
others,  has  been  deferred  by  reason  of  pressure  of  business.  The 
written  memorandum  to  which  you  refer  is  surrounded  with  a  host  of 
legal  difficulties.  Judging  from  your  description,  wo  fear  that  it  is 
legally  worthless,  because  a  release  from  debt  of  any  kind  must  bo  by 
deed  under  seal.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  on  reference  to 
Beeton’s  Law  Book,  pars.  12500  to  12533  and  13085  to  13090;  or  to 
Beeton’s  Legal  Handbook,  No.  10,  iiars.  90  to  93)  ii^®o  to  No.  12,  pars. 
390  to  423.  As  far  as  the  witnesses  arc  concerned,  the  matter  is  of 
very  little  importance,  as  a  disputed  document  is  not  necessarily 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  tho  names 
of  witnesses.  But,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  witnesses  are  sufficient,  for 
minority  and  sox  are  no  disqualifications  of  witnesses  to  documents  in 
general.  On  those  latter  points  see  Beeton’s  Law  Book,  pars.  2012, 
4037 — 9,  12591 — 5;  or  Beeton’s  Legal  Handbooks,  No.  2,  par.  37S» 
No.  4,  pars.  155-7,  and  No.  12,  pars.  4S1-5.  But  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  your  document  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Boeton  s  Laxo  Book, 
pars.  12C01— 12622,  or  Beeton’s  Legal  Haxidbook,  pars.  491—519-  No 
doubt  our  reply  will  appear  tedious,  but  your  case  is  a  very  peculiar 
one,  and  reijuires  elaborate  consideration,  more  particularly  Avith  refe¬ 
rence  again  to  tho  responsibilities  of  executors,  upon  whom  will  de¬ 
volve  the  duty  of  dealing  with  it,  as  set  forth  in  Beeton’s  Legal  Hand, 
book.  No.  4,  or  tho  Law  Book,  par.  4278. 
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W.  B.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — I  am  mucli  pleased  to  see  that  so 
many  of  your  correspondents  take  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
ladies’  chaiissiire.  I  am  myself  entirely  in  favour  of  shoes,  which, 
if  cut  low  and  worn  with  sandals,  are  much  prettier  than  boots,  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  ladies.  I  went  last  week  to  a  croquet  party,  and 
took  particular  notice  of  the  ladies’  feet.  M  y  host  has  five  daughters, 
whoso  ages  vary  from  14  to  21,  the  eldest  of  whom  wore  lavender 
cashmere  button  boots,  which  were  very  pretty,  but,  to  my  mind, 
would  not  compare  with  the  bronze  kid  sandal  slippers  worn  by  the 
second  and  third ;  the  two  youngest,  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  long  dresses,  wore  patent  leather  shoes  with  straps  buttoned 
round  the  ankles.  Of  the  other  ladies  five  wore  bronze  or  black  kid 
boots,  two  wore  Oxford  shoes  with  large  bows,  and  one  bronze  sandal 
shoes  with  high  heels  and  small  bows.  There  were  also  two  young 
ladies  in  very  short  frocks  and  high  polish  kid  button  boots  with  silk 
tassels.  I  obtained  the  opinions  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  upon 
the  subject,  who  all  agreed  with  me  in  admiring  shoes,  particularly 
the  bronze  slippers  and  strap  shoes  worn  by  our  host’s  youngest 
daughters.” 

The  Silkworm  will  oblige  Mrs.  P -  very  much  indeed  if 

she  will  kindly  tell  her  where  a  pattern  of  the  pelerine  with  Watteau 
pleat  may  be  procured,  or  the  pelerine  ready  made.  Mrs.  P— 
leaves  home  on  Monday  for  London,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  would  like 
to  hear  personally  from  the  Silkworm,  as  her  stay  may  not  bo  longer 

than  a  fortnight  in  town.  Mrs.  P -  has  taken  the  Magazine 

from  the  commencement,  and  has  often  found  the  “  Spinnings”  of 
great  use  when  shopping.  [Silkworm  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by 
post.  Pattern  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden.] 

Beta  would  be  glad  if  the  Silkworm  could  inform  her  where 
she  can  obtain  brooches,  &o.,  made  of  pyrites  of  iron.  She  knows 
they  can  be  obtained  in  Dublin,  but  has  not  the  address  of  the  shop 
where  they  can  be  purchased.  [Of  James  Simonton,  optician  ant 
photographer.  Royal  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art,  70,  Grafton- 
street  (comer  of  Harry-street),  Dublin.] 

A.  T.  M.  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  lady  who  could  tell  her  where 
she  can  buy  cut  strips  of  black  or  dark  coloured  paper,  about  i-yth  of 
an  inch  wide,  to  plait  for  covering  hats.  A.  T.  M.  can  get  the  light 
colours  from  Dublin,  but  no  dark  ones. 

Mrs.  M.  would  feel  obliged  by  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  letting  her  know  what  is  the  price  of  the  smallest 
Jars  of  the  Oriza  cream  recommended  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Magazine.  Mrs.  M.  incloses  a  stamped  envelope,  and  hopes  the 
Editor  will  kindly  reply  as  soon  as  possible.  [We  are  unable  to  reply 
by  post.  The  Jars  can  be  had  for  five  francs  in  Paris.  We  do  not 
know  the  price  in  London.] 

J.  U.  G.  writes  —  “Sir, — In  answer  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  signed  Altisidora,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  clean  old  paintings  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  having  an 
experience  of  more  than  20  years  in  that  way.” 

ZoE  would  feel  so  much  obliged  if  the  kind  Silkworm  could 
inform  her  where  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  get  their  Irish  poplins 
dyed,  as  Zoe  has  a  pale  grey  poplin,  almost  white,  but  it  has  got 
soiled,  and  she  would  very  much  like  to  get  it  dyed  again  the  same 
colour,  though  it  might  be  a  darker  shade,  and  they  (Inglis  and 
Tinckler)  profess  to  get  the  poplins  bought  from  them  re-dyed  the 
same  shade ;  Zoe  has  asked  several  dyers  to  do  this,  but  they  all  say 
they  cannot  dye  over  again  the  same  colour,  even  in  a  much  darker 
shade.  [For  the  information  of  your  correspondent,  we  beg  to  say 
the  material  for  our  poplins  is  dyed  in  Dublin  in  the  raw  state  by  our 
own  dyers,  which  is  quite  a  different  process  to  piece  dyeing,  and  we 
do  not  dye  goods  in  the  piece,  but  can  recommend  your  correspondent 
to  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Co.,  dyers,  Oxenden-street,  Haymarket,  who 
dye  poplins  admirably.  The  silver-grey  will  dye  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  colour.  In  re-dyeing  the  new  colour  must  be  at  least  one 
shade  darker  to  hide  the  original  shade. — Very  respectfully  yours. 
Geo.  Tinckler,  147,  Regent-street.] 

E.  I.  C.  writes—"  To  the  Silkworm,— As  I  constantly  see  from  the 
ages  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  that,  under  your 
nom  de  plume  of  the  Silkworm,  you  often  reply  to  questions  put  to 
yon  by  correspondents,  I  venture  to  ask  if  you  can  advise  me  where  I 
can  dispose  of  a  heantifully-embroidered  China  crape  shawl  (white) ; 
t  is  quite  an  exception  to  others  of  the  same  material  generally 


brought  home  from  China,  being  of  first-class  material  and  workman, 
ship.  My  husband  had  great  opportunities  of  procuring  valuable 
articles,  but  even  under  these  circumstances  he  gave  15  gfuincas  for  at. 

I  want  to  get  10  guineas  for  it,  and  if  you  can  help  mo  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  about  disposing  of  it  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  Indeed,  I  will 
most  willingly  forward  it  for  inspection  if  you  have  any  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  it  for  me.  May  I  trouble  you  to  reply  to  this  note  at 
your  earliest  convenience  ?  I  inclose  my  address.”  [The  Silkworm 
advises  your  applying  through  the  “  Exchange.”  She  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  disposing  of  the  shawl.] 

Helen  says — “  Can  any  one  please  give  me  a  minute  description  of 
silkworms  ?  I  am  very  inexperienced  in  them.  I  have  had  some  eggs 
gpvcn  me,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  keep  them.” 

Maria  will  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  her  where  she  can  get 
pricked  patterns  of  Valenciennes  lace  for  working  on  the  pillow.  [Of 
Mrs.  Treadwin,  5,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter.] 

Minna  and  Brenda  would  bo  glad  if  any  lady  could  furnish  them 
with  the  words  of  “  Come,  let  us  be  happy  together,”  or  any  other 
good  English  translation  of  “  II  segreto  per  esserfclice,”  from  Luerezia 
Borgia. 

A.  O.  E.  The  particulars  you  require  concerning  the  London 
University  examinations  for  women  may  probably  be  obtainable  on 
application  to  the  hon.  secretary,  J.  E.  Mylne,  Esq.,  27,  Oxford-square, 
Hyde  Park,  London,  \V. 

Perplexity.  Cousins  of  any  degree  may  legally  marry  without 
restraint  of  any  kind.  All  the  particulars  writh  reference  to  impedi¬ 
ments  to  marriage  by  reason  of  relationship  are  given  in  Beeton's 
Law  Book,  par.  1651,  and  also  in  Beeton’s  Legal  Handbook,  No.  2 
one  of  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  of  either  sex 
who  contemplates  matrimony. 

Blush  Rose.  No  MS.  received  from  your  address. 

Vanity.  Use  Ess  Bouquet  or  Jockey  Club  perfume. 

Physical  Treatment  op  Children.— The  physical  treatment  of 
children  is  important,  but  simple,  if  one  wishes  to  make  it  so.  'fhe 
main  points  are,  bathing,  regularity  of  eating  and  sleeping  hours,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  food,  and  out-of-door  exercise.  The  habit  of  daily  bathing 
should  not  be  suspended  when  a  child  is  a  few  months  old.  It  is  very 
little  trouble,  and,  done  handily,  takes  little  time.  My  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  not  best  to  bathe  a  child  in  entirely  cold  water. 
When  he  is  put  for  the  first  time  in  a  bath-tub,  the  water  should  be  of 
such  a  temperature  that  he  may  not  perceive  the  transition  from  the 
air  to  the  water.  I  have  often  heard  mothers  say  that  their  children 
could  not  be  bathed— that  they  screamed  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
water.  There  are,  ordinarily,  but  two  causes  for  this :  either  that  the 
child  was  not  introduced  to  the  bath-tub  early  enough  in  his  existence, 
or  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  such  as  to  shock  him.  When 
your  baby  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  tub,  you  can  gradually 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water,  until,  after  a  few  months,  you 
can  vs-ash  him  in  almost  cold  water.  A  child  should  eat  regularly  and 
simply,  but  should  have  some  variety  of  food.  I  have  found  that  a 
child  soon  gets  tired  of  one  article,  if  confined  to  it.  Bread  and  milk, 
bread  and  butter,  different  forms  of  toasted  bread,  simple  preparations 
of  corn  flour,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  and  roasted  potatoes,  make  a  sufiScient 
variety.  Give  your  child  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  if  you 
live  in  a  city,  all  I  can  say  is,  do  the  best  you  can  ;  but  if  you  live  in 
the  country,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  child  not  having  as  much  exer¬ 
cise  as  is  needful.  If  you  have  a  garden,  then,  in  summer,  leave  him 
out  all  day,  if  he  enjoys  it ;  in  winter,  wrap  him  up,  and  send  him  out 
in  moderate  and  pleasant  weather.  Never  mind  about  his  getting 
dirty  at  play.  His  face  will  be  kept  pretty  clean  if  he  spends  enough 
time  in  the  oiien  air  to  prevent  his  taking  bad  colds,  and  if  yon  do 
not  allow  him  to  eat  between  meals.  It  is  somewhat  trying  to  see 
your  little  boy  or  girl  revelling  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  dirt,  espeeially 
when  you  remember  that  Mrs.  Herbert  or  Mrs.  Fortescue,  whose 
children  always  look  as  if  they  had  just  issued  from  a  bandbox  retire¬ 
ment,  may  possibly  call,  and  gaze  with  virtuously  reproving  eyes ; 
but  never  mind  that.  You  are  living  for  your  child  ;  you  know  what 
is  best  for  its  health  and  happiness,  and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
moved  from  the  course  which  you  know  to  be  right  by  any  false  fear 
or  pride. 

Erratum.— In  last  month’s  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazinh, 
in  the  memoir  of  Madlle.  Albani,  page  87,  for  “  admired  tenor  of 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,”  read  “  French  Opera.” 
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My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  thee ; 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  gray 
Yet  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  must  lea\'e  thee. 
For  every  day. 


“  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long ; 

And  so  make  Life,  Death,  and  that  vast  For  Ever 
One  grand  sweet  song.” 

Chaelbs  Kingslet. 

a  centre  table  with  books,  ottomans,  pictures,  pretty 
things,  to  the  second  of  these  uses.  On  the  sofa,  her 
head  raised  high  with  pillows,  lay  an  invalid — a  lady  of 
middle  age.  She  was  sleeping  quietly,  but  her  breath 
came  short  and  fast,  with  something  of  unevenness. 
Her  face  was  almost  deathly  in  its  pallor,  and  so  were 
her  lips. 

“  Sarah,  Aunt  Joanna  looks  worse  to-night,  and  yet 
she  has  done  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  tire  herself.” 

“  No,  miss ;  but  ’tisn’t  tiring  so  much  as  worrying  that 
makes  her  worse,  poor  thing ;  and  she’s  always  a- 
worrying  about  something.  To-day  special  I’ve  noticed, 
ever  since  Mr.  Savile  and  she  had  that  long  talk ;  in 
general,  he  does  her  good,  does  Mr.  Savile,  but  to-day 
he’s  done  her  harm.  She’s  been  a-brooding  over  some¬ 
thing,  or  I’m  much  mistaken,  from  the  moment  when 
he  left  this  room  to  the  moment  when  she  fell  asleep.” 

“  I  thought  she  seemed  anxious,”  said  Rose,  musingly  ; 
“  and  yet  Mr.  Savile  is  so  careful ;  he  generally  takes 
her  worries  away  instead  of  adding  to  them.  But  I 
won’t  go  out,  Sarah.  Just  hand  me  that  green  book, 
and  then  you  had  better  get  your  work  and  sit  still ;  we 
shall  wake  her  if  we  talk  like  this.” 

The  “  green  book”  was  the  well-known  edition  of 
Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King,  which  Rose  was  now  read¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  and  with  intense  delight.  She  was 
an  imaginative  girl,  much  given  to  hero-worship,  and 
the  last  two  days  had  been  spent  by  her  in  a  species  of 
Elysium — reading  and  dreaming,  dreaming  and  reading  ; 
her  mind  more  occupied  with  Geraint  and  Enid,  Arthur 
and  Lancelot,  than  with  anything,  animate  or  inanimate, 
in  the  real  world.  Just  now,  indeed,  her  own  imroe- 


CHAPTER  I. 

MISS  FRERE,  dear,  you  looks  pale.  You’d  best 
go  out  a  while.  I’ll  stay  and  watch  the  mistress.” 
“  I  don’t  know,  Sarah.  She  might  wake  and  miss 
me ;  and  I  don’t  like  her  to  think  that  I  feel  it  a  burden 
to  be  with  her.” 

“  She  could  never  think  so,  miss.  I’m  sure ;  and  ’tis 
a  shame  that  you  should  stay  cooped  in  here,  all  this 
lovely  evening.” 

The  evening  was  lovely  indeed.  Sitting  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  Rose  Frere  leant  her  elbow  upon  the  sill,  and 
looked  out  somewhat  wistfully.  Westward,  the  blue 
curtain,  which  hides  from  us  heaven,  had  rolled  away, 
disclosing  an  inner  veil  of  pale  gold ;  heaven  seemed 
but  very  few  paces  behind  that.  In  the  other  quarters 
the  blue  remained,  growing,  towards  the  horizon, 
gradually  fainter,  and  streaked  with  many  little  clouds, 
soft  and  white,  A  blackbird  was  perched  in  one  of 
the  lilacs  that  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  Every  now 
and  then,  as  by  some  sudden  inspiration,  he  raised  his 
head  and  his  yellow  beak,  and  sang.  Sometimes  a 
blackcap  joined  in  from  the  chestnut  tree  which  over¬ 
shadowed  the  gate.  More  generally  the  blackbird  sang 
alone,  and,  his  song  ended,  all  was  silence.  The  win¬ 
dow  was  open,  and  through  it  stole  a  faint  odour  from 
the  syringa.  Yes,  it  was  certainly  tempting  out  of 
doors. 

Still  wistfully  Rose  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  looked 
back  into  the  room.  It  was  half  a  dressing-room,  half 
a  boudoir.  A  toilette-table,  a  bath,  a  wardrobe,  Bore 
witness  to  the  first ;  a  chefFonier  laden  with  knick-nacks, 
Kebt  Sebies,  No.  94,  Vol.  XIII. 
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diate  comer  of  that  world  contained  nothing,  at  first 
sight,  very  attractive  or  very  interesting.  W eek  followed 
week  in  the  same  monotonous  round.  Her  aunt’s  illness 
had  already  lasted  three  months,  and,  for  aught  Rose 
saw  to  the  contrary,  it  might  last  as  many  years  without 
any  material  change  for  the  worse  or  for  the  better.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  in  the  sick-room. 
She  was  a  pleasant  little  nurse,lightof  foot  and  skilful  of 
hand,  and  her  services  were  daily  becoming  more  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  comfort  of  the  invalid.  The  few,  the 
increasingly  few,  hours  which  were  not  devoted  thus 
were  passed  partly  in  the  open  air,  partly  in  a  tete-h-tete 
with  her  governess,  who,  although  the  schoolroom  had 
been  almost  deserted  during  .the  last  two  months,  re¬ 
mained  at  Coleford  to  receive  casual  visitors,  to  over¬ 
look  the  household,  and  to  chaperone  Rose  on  any 
occasion  on  which  a  chaperone  might  be  required.  But 
such  an  occasion  seldom  came  now.  Servants  appeared 
sometimes,  charged  with  cards,  flowers,  and  inquiries, 
but  theii  masters  and  mistresses  never  appeared.  Rose 
was  not  “  out”  yet,  and  was  little  known,  and  Mrs. 
Woodhouse  was  too  ill  to  see  them.  Thus,  in  these 
days,  one  regular  visitor  only,  barring  the  old  rector, 
now  and  then,  and  the  doctor,  disturbed  the  privacy  of 
Coleford  Grange. 

This  visitor,  the  Mr.  Savile  of  whom  Rose  had 
spoken,  was  a  prime  favourite  with  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 
He  had  been  her  husband’s  ward,  and  during  the  first 
six  years  of  her  married  life,  which  were  childless,  she 
had  grown  to  regard  him  as  a  son.  He  was  now,  in 
his  turn,  guardian  to  her  own  boys,  who  had  been  left 
fatherless  two  years  ago,  and  throughout  that  period  he 
had  been  her  chief  comforter,  friend,  adviser,  or,  as  she 
herself  expressed  it,  her  right  hand.  Since  her  illness 
he  had  come  to  Coleford  every  week,  although  his 
home  was  in  a  distant  county ;  sometimes  remaining  one 
night,  sometimes  two,  bur  always  leaving  her  the  better 
in  mind,  if  not  always  in  body,  for  his  society.  Rose 
also  looked  forward  to  these  visits  as  forming  some 
slight  diversion  to  the  usual  monotonous  routine.  A 
diversion  of  any  kind  was  agreeable,  she  thought  -,  she 
was  so  tired  of  going  on  the  same,  the  same.  She  did 
not  get  on  very  well  with  Mr.  Savile.  She  was  not 
sure  that  he  liked  her ;  and  then  he  was  too  sober  and 
too  matter-of-fact  to  suit  her  taste  entirely.  But  even  Mr. 
Savile  was  better  than  nothing — better  than  Miss  Brinton. 

Lancelot,  however,  and  Elaine  were  better  than  Mr. 
Savile.  Sitting  in  the  window,  the  blackbird  singing, 
the  syringa  perfume  so  sweet.  Rose  for  a  little  while 
felt  quite  happy.  In  spirit  she  stood  beside  the  lily 
maid  at  the  castle  postern  ;  then  rode  with  Lancelot  and 
his  guide  to  Camelot,  and  saw  Arthur  in  his  glory. 
But  a  little  later  a  shadow  came  stealing  over  her  face. 
She  raised  her  eyes.  Some  indefinable  feeling,  one  that 
she  could  not  understand,  had  filled  them,  unknown  to 
herself,  with  tears.  Through  the  tears  she  looked  out 
wistfully,  out  in  the  garden,  yet  not  seeing  the  garden, 
not  seeing  anything  material. 

“  But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  lov’d 
One  peerless,  witliout  stain;  so  let  me  pass, 

My  father,  howaoe’er  I  seem  to  you. 

Not  all  unhappy,  hM'ing  lov’d  God’s  best 
And  greatest.” 


“I  don’t  wonder  she  called  that  her  ‘  glory.’  ‘ To  have 
loved  one  peerless,  without  stain  !’  That  must  be  glory 
indeed ;  the  most  blessed  fate  that  could  come  to  any 
woman ;  and  yet,  no— not  quite ;  the  most  blessed  of 
all  must  be  to — to — to  be  loved  by  such  an  one.  I 
wonder — are  there  such  men  now  ?  such  heroes,  real 
heroes,  as  I.  have  read  of?  Not  like  Lancelot;  he 
was  noble  and  great,  but  Elaine  was  mistaken  in  him. 
But  are  there  such  men  as-  Horatius,  and  the  Pic- 
colomini,  and  the  Huguenot  in  that  picture,  and  Philip 
Sydney  ?  Are  there  any” — she  looked  up  to  the  sky — 
“  any  below  that,  living  and  breathing  at  this  moment  ?” 

she  paused,  still  looking  upward ;  and  the  tears,  the 
incomprehensible  tears,  overflowed. 

“  Oh,  if  there  were,  and  if  one  would  come  to  me, 
and — and — love  me,  I  could — I  think  there  is  nothing, 
nothing  in  the  universe  that  I  could  not  do,  or  suffer, 
for  him !” 

“  Rose  !”  said  a  feeble  voice  from  the  sofa. 

The  young  girl  started,  and  came  out  of  her  dream 
with  a  sigh. 

“  Rose,  my  dear,  you  are  crying.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Crying,  Aunt  Joanna  !  I  did  not  know  it.  Why — ” 

She  had  involuntarily  raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  them  wet. 

“  What  book  have  you  got  there  ?  ‘  The  Idylls  ?’ 

My  dear,  you  read  too  much  of  that  sentimental  poetry. 
Where  is  Alison  ?  Have  you  forgotten  him  to-day, 
again  ?” 

“  No,  Aunt  Joanna  -,  I  read  twenty  pages  before 
luncheon,  and  Miss  Brinton  does  not  like  me  to  do 
more  than  that  at  a  time.” 

“Well,  shut  your  book  now  and  come  to  me.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you,  and  I  cannot  talk  to  you  at 
that  distance.  Yes,  that  is  right ;  bring  your  footstool. 
Sarah,  you  may  go.” 

Sarah  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  corner,  and  while 
pausing  to  fold  her  work  and  to  collect  its  concomitants, 
looked  volumes  unspeakable  at  Rose. 

“  I  knew  Mr.  Savile  had  been  a-worrying  her  about 
something ;  and  so  Mr.  Savile  has,”  was  her  mental 
comment  as  she  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OSE’S  father,  who  left  this  world  a  week  before 
she  entered  it,  had  been  an  officer  in  Colonel 
Woodhouse’s  regiment,  as  dissipated  as  penniless.  His 
wife,  in  becoming  his  wife,  had  olfended  the  majority 
of  her  friends  ;  among  them  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  her  sister 
and  her  only  near  relation  ;  and  the  young  widow,  on 
her  death-bed,  h.ad  begged  that  her  child  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
house  might  be  kept  apart,  lest,  if  not  by  precept,  yet 
by  example,  the  child  should  learn  to  think  lightly  of 
its  father.  Thus  Rose  was  close  upon  sixteen  before 
she  knew  more  of  her  aunt  than  her  existence  and  her 
name. 

She  grew  up,  a  solitary  child,  in  the  house  where  she 
was  born,  a  lonely  house  in  a  lonely  Cornish  village. 
She  had  no  living  friends  of  her  own  age ;  she  had  no 
living  companions  excepting  Mrs.  Frere,  her  grand- 
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mother,  with  whom  she  lived  ;  her  nurse,  and  later, 
her  governess.  Miss  Brinton.  No  living  friends,  we 
say.  She  had  friends  in  abundance  among  the  dead, 
and  in  the  world  of  fiction.  Her  fancy 

“  Peopled  all  the  lonely  room 
With  guardian  spirits  dear.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Rose’s  childhood,  though 
solitary,  was  not  unhappy. 

Shortly  before  her  sixteenth  birthday  the  grandmother 
died,  and  her  income  dying  with  her.  Rose  was  left,  not 
merely  alone,  but  destitute.  Mrs.  Frere,  after  various 
vain  endeavours  to  devise  some  other  means  of  disposing 
of  the  child,  had  desired  Miss  Brinton  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Woodhouse,  and  to  lay  the  state  of  the  case  before  her. 
The  result  was,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  old  lady’s 
death  Mrs.  Woodhouse  arrived  at  Penmaurin ;  and  when, 
ten  days  later,  she  returned  to  Coleford,  she  took  with 
her  Miss  Brinton  and  Rose. 

Since  that  period,  now  a  year  ago.  Rose  had  been  to 
her  as  a  daughter.  She  had  intended  to  provide  for  her 
as  a  daughter  ;  but  a  month  before  our  story  gpens  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Woodhouse’s  personal  fortune  had 
perished  in  the  failure  of  a  bank.  Her  boys’  money 
was  all  carefully  tied  up  beyond  the  reach  of  any  such 
changes  or  chances.  To  herself,  for  her  lifetime,  re¬ 
mained  her  pension  as  a  colonel’s  widow.  Thus  this 
loss  was  not  immediately  productive  of  any  serious 
consequences.  It  preyed,  however,  on  Mrs.  Wood- 
house’s  mind  ;  it  marred  her  rest  by  night,  her  peace  by 
day.  For  she  knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  her  illness 
must  end  in  death,  and  when  she  died,  how  would  Rose 
live  ? 

“  How  old  are  you.  Rose?”  said  she,  when  Sarah 
was  gone,  and  the  young  girl  had  taken  her  seat  upon 
the  footstool  beside  the  sofa.  “  How  old  are  you. 
Rose  ?  I  quite  forget.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  ?” 

“  I  was  seventeen  last  month.  Aunt  Joanna.” 

‘‘Only  seventeen  ?  That’s  very  young!  Poor  child!” 

At  this  juncture.  Rose,  no  little  to  her  astonishment, 
became  conscious  of  a  hand  laid  gently,  even  caress¬ 
ingly,  upon  her  head.  And  raising  her  eyes,  which  had 
been  turned,  with  something  of  pensiveness,  towards 
the  ground,  she  saw  that  her  aunt  was  regarding  her 
half  pityingly,  half  sadly — a  little  curiously,  she  thought, 
too.  Now  Mrs.  Woodhouse  being,  in  a  general  way, 
undemonstrativeness  personified.  Rose  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  general  way  must  have  occurred.  Her 
interest  was  roused. 

“  Aunt  Joanna,  have  you  heard  any  bad  news  ?  You 
look  very  anxious.” 

“  I  feel  so.  Rose.  But  I  have  heard  no  bad  news. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  some  good  news — good 
in  my  opinion,  at  least.  And  I  am  only  anxious,  because 
I  fear  that  it  may  not  be  so  good  in  yours.” 

“  But  why  ?  Does  it  concern  me  ?  Am  I  going 
away  ?”  said  Rose,  looking  a  good  deal  startled,  and  a 
little  frightened. 

“  Should  you  be  sorry  to  go  away.  Rose  ?” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  to  school — it  was  of  that  I 
^was  thinking.  I  was  afraid  you  meant  to  send  me  there 
at  Midsummer,  when  Miss  Brinton  leaves.  I  have  been 


afraid  of  it  a  long  time,”  she  added,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  confidence. 

“  And  what  would  make  school  so  distasteful  to 
you  ?” 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Joanna !  the  strange  girls,  and  the  go¬ 
vernesses,  and  the  publicity — I  should  hate  it  all !  And 
then  I  could  never  bear  to  talk  French  before  so  many 
people.” 

“  You  would  get  over  that,”  said  Mrs.  Woodhouse, 
with  a  faint  smile.  “  However,  you  need  not  look  so 
terrified  :  I  have  no  idea  of  sending  you  to  school.” 
Then,  as  the  young  girl  clasped  her  hands,  and  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief,  she  continued,  more  solemnly — 

“  But,  although  you  are  not  to  go  to  school,  a  change 
of  another  sort  may  be — is — in  store,  my  child,  for  you. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  my  illness  must  have 
an  end — perhaps  a  speedy  end  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  you  will  get  well — you  are  better  already,” 
cried  Rose  hurriedly,  her  cheeks  paling. 

“  I  am  not  better.  Rose  ;  I  never  shall  be  better.  It 
is  impossible,  this  side  the  grave.” 

“  Aunt  Joanna,  it  cannot  be  impossible  ;  that  is  fancy. 
Dr.  Morton - ” 

“  Dr.  Morton  told  me  his  real  mind,  yesterday,  at  my 
request.  And  he  told  me  this  :  That  with  care  and 
quiet  I  may  last  several  months — possibly,  a  year.  But 

I  may  go  much  sooner — in  a  few  weeks,  or  even - ” 

“  With  care  and  quiet,”  repeated  Rose,  her  voice  un¬ 
naturally  calm.  She  had  left  the  footstool,  and  was 
kneeling  at  the  sofa-head.  “  With  care  and  quiet.  You 
shall  have  them,  then  ;  the  greatest  care,  and  the  most 
perfect  quiet  that  I  can  give  you.  And  perhaps,  if  I 

nurse  you  very  well - ”  She  broke  off,  faltering  as  she 

caught  the  expression  in  the  dim,  dying  eyes — “  Oh, 
Aunt  Joanna  !  you  wish  to  go,  I  know — and  how  can 
you  ? — for  Hubert  and  Johnny’s  sake  !” 

She  turned  her  face  away,  out  of  her  aunt’s  sight, 
and  cried  in  silence,  her  head  resting  upon  the  head  of 
the  sofa. 

“  ‘  One  generation  goeth,  and  another  cometh,’”  said 
Mrs.  Woodhouse,  a  little  sadly.  “  Hubert  and  Johnny 
will  miss  me  at  first,  but  they  will  soon  cease  to  miss 
me.  They  are  young  and  buoyant,  amply  provided  for, 
and  their  guardian  will  be  to  them,  in  all  essentials, 
more  than  I,  or  any  woman,  could  be.  It  is  not  for 

them.  Rose,  that  I  fear,  but  for  you.  The  thought  of 
what  will  befall  you,  when  I  am  dead — where  you  will 
go,  what  you  will  do — has  lain  like  a  dull  weight  upon 
my  heart  for  weeks  ;  has  helped — of  this  I  am  assured 
— to  hasten  the  end.” 

“  Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  me  ?  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  to  trouble  you,”  murmured  Rose, 
in  a  half-broken  voice.  Mrs.  Woodhouse  went  on, 
nothing  heeding  her — 

“  Your  education  is  sadly  incomplete ;  that  in  itself 
would  prevent  your  going  out  as  a  governess.  And 

then,  you  are  so  young ;  you  look  so  young — such  a 
mere  child — and  so  desolate.  And,  Rose,  the  great 
world,  however  you,  in  your  ignorant  dreams,  may 
picture  it,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  hard,  and  a  cold,  and  a 
cruel  world ;  especially  cruel  to  the  friendless  and  the 
poor.” 
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“  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  kindness  in  it,  too,” 
Rose  again  murmured,  through  her  surreptitious  tears. 

“  Some — little,  I  fear,  very  little,  that  is  wholly  disin¬ 
terested.  There  is  also  a  cruelty  which  takes  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  kindness,  and  how  should  you,  at  your  age, 
distinguish  between  the  false  and  the  true  ?  Yes, 
dangers  abound  in  every  quarter,  for  all  who  are  cast 
adrift  thus  early  on  that  great  selfish  tide ;  but  they 
will  specially  abound,  my  child,  for  you  ;  so  sensitive, 
so  tender-hearted,  and,  alas  !  so  pretty  !” 

“  Pretty,  Aunt  Joanna  ?  Am  I  really  pretty  ?”  and 
Rose,  now  fairly  roused,  lifted  her  head. 

It  was  a  shapely  head,  covered  with  thick  waves  of 
golden  hair,  and  the  face  that  they  shaded  was  a  sweet 
face,  fair  and  pure.  Too  colourless,  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  but  the  paleness  of  the  cheeks  served  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  radiant  eyes,  which  were  at 
once  bright  and  deep,  and,  to  quote  Sarah,  “  as  blue  as 
blue  could  be.”  The  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  were 
delicately  chiselled ;  the  mouth,  critically  speaking,  a 
trifle  too  large,  but  this  was  better  than  a  trifle  too 
small,  and  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  continual  changes 
of  expression,  which,  to  some  eyes,  would  form  the 
chief  charm  of  the  countenance.  The  figure  had  not 
yet  attained  to  its  full  height  or  symmetry,  but  it  gave 
promise  of  peculiar  grace. 

“  She  is  more  than  pretty — she  is  beautiful !”  thought 
Mrs.  Woodhouse,  noting  these  things  with  a  sigh. 

“  Aunt  Joanna,  I — I  did  not  know  that  I  had  any 
real  prettiness.  Have  I  ?  is  it  true  ?” 

“  My  dear  child,  flattery  is  not  in  my  line.  What  I 
say,  I  mean.  Had  you  really  no  idea  of  this  before  ?” 

“  I — I  did  not  know.  When  I  looked  in  the  glass, 
I  sometimes  fancied — but  Miss  Brinton  talked  to  me  so 
often  about  the  vanity  of  beauty,  and  the  possibility  of 
being  just  as  happy  and  as  much  respected  without  it, 
and  so  forth,  that  I  believed  she  must  think  me  plain. 
And  she  said  that  people  seldom  saw  themselves  aright, 
so  I  mistrusted  my  own  opinion — I  mean,  what  would 
have  been  my  own  opinion.” 

“  But  I  have  often  heard  Hubert  tell  you  that  you 
were  pretty,  and  have  reproved  him  for  it.” 

“  Yes,  Hubert,  I  know,  does  -,  but  then  he  is  only  a 
boy,  and  very  fond  of  me  ;  so  I  thought  that  he  was 
no  Judge  either.  But  if  you  say  it - ” 

“  I  do  say  it.  Rose,  and  I  say  it  truly  ;  not,  however, 
to  make  you  conceited,  I  would  only  make  you  properly 
*  alive  to  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  your  position. 
These  your  beauty  increases  to  an  extent  which  you, 
in  your  present  ignorance,  cannot  realise.  I  realise  it, 
and  the  thought  doubles  my  anxiety.  When  you  come 
to  my  age.  Rose,  and  to  my  state,  when  this  world 
fades  to  you  as  it  is  fading  to  me,  and  youth,  and 
admiration,  and  earthly  pleasure  become  all  as  so  many 
dreams,  then  you  will  feel  what  I  now  beg  you,  on  my 
authority,  to  believe,  that  in  the  gift  of  bodily  beauty 
there  is  no  food  for  pride — I  was  beautiful  once.  Rose — 
but  much  for  caution,  for  self-distrust,  for  fear.  Yes, 
I  have  seen  the  world,  and  proved  it  and  I  have  seen 
and  proved  that  beauty  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing.” 

A  curse  !  To  Rose  it  seemed  all  glory,  all  excel¬ 


lence.  For  was  it  not  a  key  to  that  happiness  which, 
of  all  things,  she  desired  ?  Was  it  not  a  key  which 
might  unlock  one  of  those  noble,  those  heroic,  those 
divine  hearts  that  formed  the  grandeur  of  her  dreams  ? 
Unlock  it,  and  win  for  her  an  entrance — then,  that 
entrance  gained,  close  the  door,  and  keep  her  safe  within 
it,  evermore.  Oh,  yes,  this  beauty  was  a  blessed  gift, 
a  heavenly  gift ;  she  thanked  God  for  it  from  her  soul. 
But  the  thanksgiving  died  into  silence  a  moment  later, 
as  once  again  she  met  her  aunt’s  sad  eyes. 

“  I  have  never  troubled  you  before,  Rose,  with  these 
misgivings  of  mine — these  forebodings — because  there 
would  have  been  no  use  in  doing  so,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  way,  humanly  speaking,  no  remedy,  for  the 
evils  which  I  dreaded.  But  to-day,  to  my  deep  thank¬ 
fulness,  a  remedy  has  been  disclosed.  Whether  or  no 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  it  depends  on  yourself  alone.” 

Mrs.  Woodhouse  paused,  and  drew  the  young  girl  a 
little  nearer  to  her  side. 

“  Can  you  guess  the  way.  Rose  ?”  said  she  ;  “  it  is 
connected  with  Oswald  Savile.” 

“  Is  it  ?  Then  Sarah  is  right;  he  has  been  telling 
you  something.  But  you  know  what  a  bad  hand  I  am 
at  guessing.” 

“  I  will  help  you  a  little.  He  came  to  sit  with  me 
as  usual  after  luncheon,  and  I  unburdened  my  mind  to 
him,  told  him  of  my  interview  with  Dr.  Morton,  and 
— don’t  cry.  Rose,  there  is  nothing  to  cry  for — and  of 
my  approaching  death.  And  then,  my  dear,  I  went 
on  to  tell  him  of  what,  to  me,  is  the  sting  of  that 
death — of  my  anxiety  about  }’ou.” 

“  Yes  ;  w'hat  did  he  say  ?  I  hope  he  told  you  not  to 
worry  yourself  about  me.” 

“  That  would  have  been  a  waste  of  words,”  began 
Mrs.  Woodhouse,  calmly ;  but  before  she  could  pro¬ 
ceed  Rose’s  arms  were  round  her,  the  golden  head  was 
on  her  breast. 

“  Oh,  dear  Aunt  Joanna,  don’t !  don’t  think  of  me  ! 
You  know  what  Dr.  Morton  said  ;  you  will  kill  your¬ 
self,  and  all  on  my  account.  Tell  me  the  remedy ;  I 
will  have  it,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  will — I  will,  indeed.” 

“  Make  no  rash  promises.  Rose.  The  ‘  remedy’  is 
— to  marry  Oswald  Savile.” 

“  To  marry — Oswald  Savile  !” 

Tears  and  sobs  ceased  together.  In  an  instant  Rose 
was  on  her  feet,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  cheeks  glowing. 

“  What !”  she  gasped  out.  “  Does  he — was  that 
what  he  told  you  ?” 

“  Sit  down,  my  dear  ;  compose  yourself.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  this  excitement.  Sit  down  again,  on 
the  footstool.” 

Mechanically,  Rose  obeyed.  The  colour  faded — she 
became  very  white,  very  motionless,  like  a  statue. 

“  Is  the  idea  quite  new  to  you  ?” 

“  Quite.  I  was  not  even  sure  that  he  liked  me.” 

“  Why,  has  he  not  always  taken  great  pains  to  please 
you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  you  said  he  was  so  kinu.” 

“  Does  he  not  generally  follow  you  when  you  go 
into  the  garden  ?  bring  you  flowers  and  books  con¬ 
tinually  ?  wait  about  the  passage  for  you  at  the  times 
when  you  are  accustomed  to  leave  my  room  ?” 
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“  Yes ;  but  I  thought  he  only  did  it  to  amuse  me, 

,  and  prevent  my  feeling  dull.” 

1  “I  wonder  what  she  has  done  with  all  her  mother’s 

i  vanity  !”  was  Mrs.  Woodhouse’s  inward  comment. 

?  “  My  dear,”  said  she,  aloud,  “  Mr.  Savile  tells  me 

t  that  he  has  loved  you  a  long  time.” 

1  “He  has  only  known  me  a  year.” 

,  “  It  has  been  growing  upon  him — those  were  his 

.  words — ever  since  he  saw  you  first.  Respect  for  your 

,  youth  and  your  inexperience  has  hitherto  kept  him 

silent,  and  he  only  spoke  now  because  he  saw  what  a 
e  relief  it  would  be  to  me.  And  now.  Rose,  what  do 

e  you  say  — what  do  you  think 

e  Rose  made  no  reply,  but  relapsed  into  her  silent 

e  crying. 

“  You  like  Mr.  Savile,  I  believe  ?” 

3  “Yes,  very  much.” 

“  You  respect  him,  I  know  ?” 

1  “  More  than  I  like  him.” 

“  Have  you  any  particular  objection  to  make  to  him 
s  as  a  husband  ?” 

“  No ;  nothing  particular — excepting  that  he  is 
I  not - ” 

1  “  What  I  have  dreamed,”  she  would  have  added, 

but  her  voice  failed.  Those  dreams  were  too  sacred  to 
e  be  revealed. 

3  “  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  taking  one  of 

1  the  small,  childish  hands  in  both  her  own,  “  you  need 

f  not  give  me  an  answer  this  evening  you  shall  have  a 

t  night  to  think  your  answer  over.  And  now  I  am  too 

t  tired  to  talk  much  more,  but  before  you  go  there  are 

three  things  that  I  must  say  to  you.  You  are  very 
3  young,  and  you  know  nothing  as  yet  of  real  love,  or  of 

what  it  is.  You  think  you  know  it,  because  you  have 
1  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  a  great  many  books,  in 

which  it  is  represented  as  an  absorbing  passion,  a  life- 
s  long  romance,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  ;  but, 

my  dear,  those  books  exaggerate.  There  are  many, 

!  many  things  in  life  besides  love ;  and  where  love  does 

exist,  the  more  calm  that  it  is  and  the  more  sensible, 

I  and  the  more  deeply  founded  on  qualities  of  the  mind 

and  of  the  heart,  the  better  it  is  also,  and  the  more 
s  lasting.  And  mark  this.  Rose,  the  love  that  I  describe 

is,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  subject  to  our  own 
control.” 

i  “  Yes,  Aunt  Joanna,”  said  Rose,  meekly,  gathering 

self-command  from  the  deathlike  aspect  of  the  face  and 
t  eyes,  the  hollow  sound  of  the  voice. 

“  Secondly,  Rose,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  try  to 
!  love,  to  commit  your  future  to  one  of  whom  I  know 

i  nothing ;  but  Oswald  Savile  was  four  when  I  saw  him 

first,  and  now  he  is  seven-and-twenty.  And  in  all  the 
^  .  intervening  years  I  have  seen  in  him  nothing  that  was 

not  true,  or  pure,  or  generous.  And  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  the  better  you  know  him,  the  closer  you  get  to 
him,  the  longer  you  live  with  him,  the  more  thoroughly 
?  will  you  respect  him  ;  yes,  and  the  more  fervently  you 

will  love  him.  Will  you  consider  this,  too.  Rose?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose  again. 

>  “  Now  only  a  few  words  more,  and  you  shall  go.  I 

will  not  dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  yourself ;  you 
■  will  not  see  them  as  I  see  them,  and  experience  will 


unfold  them  in  due  time.  But,  as  regards  myself,  know 
that  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  remove  from  my  mind 
and  heart  a  crushing  load  of  anxiety,  to  make  my  last 
days  on  earth  happy  and  peaceful  days,  and — weigh  this 
well.  Rose,  if  not  for  my  sake,  for  Hubert’s — and 
further  to  prolong  them.  This  is  my  firm  belief. 
Now,”  she  .added,  more  faintly,  “now  I  have  done. 
Kiss  me,  and  go  away  to  your  own  room.” 

The  young  girl  silently  obeyed.  Five  minutes  later, 
closing  her  window,  which  opened  on  the  courtyard, 
she  heard  a  female  voice,  Sanah’s,  shrieking  to  the  foot¬ 
man  that  he  must  go  and  look  for  Mr.  Savile.  No  one 
knew  where  he  was,  and  the  mistress  wished  to  see 
him  on  particular  business. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OSE,  as  she  shut  herself  into  her  own  room,  alone, 
felt  that  her  doom  was  fixed  fixed  irrevocably, 
as  though  the  wedding-ring  already  encircled  her  finger, 
as  though  she  had  already,  before  God’s  altar,  pledged 
herself  to  cleave  only,  forsaking  all  other,  unto  Oswald 
Savile,  so  long  as  they  both  should  live.  It  never  once 
occurred  to  her  to  rebel,  to  devise  some  method  of 
escape.  Her  aunt’s  last  speech — so  it  appeared  to 
Rose — had  precluded  all  possibility  of  escape.  Mrs. 
Woodhouse  had  asserted  that,  by  marrying  Oswald 
Savile,  Rose  would  relieve  her  mind  of  a  crushing  weight 
of  anxiety,  would  render  her  last  days  on  earth  happy — 
nay,  more,  would  prolong  those  days.  This,  in  Rose’s 
opinion,  was  equivalent  to  asserting  that,  by  refusing  to 
marry  him,  she  would  redouble  that  anxiety,  would 
embitter  those  days,  would  even  shorten  them.  In 
other  words,  she  would  be  enacting  the  part  of  a 
murderess  towards  one  who,  to  her,  had  been  a  bene¬ 
factress,  a  mother.  Yes,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
there  was  no  refuge  ;  she  must  become  Oswald  Savile’s 
wife. 

At  seventeen  we  do  not  usually  pause  to  count  up, 
or  to  gloat  over,  advantages  of  the  £  s.  d.  order. 
Life  in  itself  seems  then  so  glowing,  so  beautiful,  so 
radiant  with  love  and  light.  The  ambition  to  swell  the 
pageant  ourselves  has  not  yet  arisen  within  us,  or  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  attainment  of  that  ambition  and  the  attainment  of 
certain  accessories  of  a  more  sublunary  kind.  Thus, 
Rose  i.  heart  was  in  no  degree  cheered  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth,  and  the  position,  and  the  comfortable 
home  which  this  marriage  would  secure  to  her.  In 
fact,  she  did  not  consider  them  at  all.  She  forgot  the 
gain  in  what  was,  to  her,  the  immeasurably  gretiter  loss. 

I^ss  of  liberty,  loss  of  gladness — for  it  seemed  to 
Rose  that  she  could  never  be  really  glad,  or  gay,  or 
bright,  as  she  had  been,  again — loss  of  innumerable 

visions,  loss  of -  She  rose,  and  moved  towards  the 

glass,  curious  to  contemplate  that  new,  wonderful  crown 
of  beauty,  of  which,  before  she  had  had  time  to  realise 
the  existence,  the  value,  in  her  eyes,  was  gone.  Yes, 
it  was  true,  that  crown  was  there ;  she  saw  it ;  God 
had  been  pleased  to  make  her  beautiful  -,  but  she  could 
not  thank  Him  now.  Another  feeling,  the  reverse  of 
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thaokfalness,  was  at  work  within  her  breast.  For — 
who  could  tell  — if  she  had  not  been  beautiful,  Oswald 
Savile  might  never  have  desired  her  as  his  wife.  She 
gazed  long  into  the  depths  of  the  star-like  eyes,  which 
seemed  her  own,  yet  not  her  own,  as  they  looked  back 
at  her ;  gazed,  much  as  a  mother  might  gaze  upon  a 
long-desired  child,  who  has  at  last  been  born,  and  has 
lived,  but  has  only  lived  to  die  ;  then  turned  away, 
sick  at  heart,  and  wept  as  though  that  heart  would 
break. 

The  tears  and  the  passionate  sobs  to  which,  now 
that  she  was  alone,  she  gave  full  vent,  relieved  her. 
Presently  she  arose  from  her  bed,  across  which  she  had 
thrown  herself,  and  sat  straight  up,  resolved  to  look  her 
fate  in  the  face.  After  all,  she  would  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  feeling  that  she  had  done  her  duty — for  that  to 
sacrifice  her  own  wishes  to  those  of  her  aunt  was  her 
duty  she  never  for  one  moment  questioned ;  and  she 
would  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  some  return 
to  Mrs.  Woodhouse  for  the  pains  and  kindness  that 
Mrs.  Woodhouse  had  lavished  upon  her.  Also,  it 
might  be,  Hubert,  her  favourite  cousin,  would  not  so 
soon  be  motherless.  Beyond  this  all  was  a  blank. 

Suddenly  she  found  herself  entangled  in  the  web  of 
a  great  perplexity.  Ought  she — was  it  right,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love  ? 
She  took  a  Prayer-book  from  her  table,  turned  to  the 
Marriage  Service,  and  carefully  read  each  solemn  vow 
which  she  would  have  to  make.  “  Wilt  thou  obey 
him  ?”  She  could  promise  that.  “  And  serve  him  ?” 
Yes,  she  could  do  that.  “  Honour,”  oh  yes,  she 
honoured  him  now,  from  her  heart !  that  would  be 
easy.  And  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in  health  ?”  Yes  ; 
to  all  these,  to  all  outward  duties,  she  could  force  her¬ 
self.  But  she  had  missed  out  one  word — “  Love.” 

Yet  even  here  she  could  promise  something.  She 
could  promise  to  try  to  love  him.  She  was  not  sure 
that  she  did  not  love  him  a  little,  in  a  sisterly,  friendly 
fashion,  already.  It  might  be  that  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
was  right,  that  the  love  which  she,  in  her  girlish  igno¬ 
rance,  had  pictured — that  passionate,  sweet,  absorbing 
love — was  not  necessary  to  matrimony,  to  life.  It 
might  further  be  that  such  love  had  no  real  existence, 
save  in  poetic  dreams.  Something  of  despair  fell  upon 
Rose’s  heart  as  this  idea  occurred  to  her.  Something — 
she  could  hardly  define  what — in  her  inner  life,  some¬ 
thing  very  bright  and  beautiful,  passed  into  nothingness, 
died  out,  like  a  flame  when  water  is  poured  on  it.  But 
the  longer  she  pondered,  the  more  confident — with  a 
desperate,  despairing  confidence — she  became,  that  there 
was,  there  need  be,  in  those  marriage  vows,  no  true 
obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  Oswald  Savile. 

In  taking  up  her  Prayer-book  she  had  exposed  to 
view  a  small  marble-covered  volume  which  had  lain 
beneath  it  on  the  table.  Now,  her  eyes  listlessly  lighting 
upon  this  volume,  she  as  listlessly  recalled  to  mind  that 
once,  in  Hubert’s  Christmas  holidays,  she  and  he  had 
beguiled  a  rainy  afternoon  by  writing  descriptions, 
physical  and  mental,  of  every  one  in  the  house ;  that 
afterwards  they  had  read  aloud  and  had  compared 
these  descriptions — hers  with  his,  and  his  with  hers — 
which  process  had  occasioned  much  merriment ;  and 


that,  finally,  all  had  been  copied  into  this  same  marble- 
covered  book.  She  took  it  from  the  table  and  turned 
over  its  pages,  searching,  half  mechanically,  for  the 
name  of  Oswald  Savile. 

“  Oswald  Savile,  Esq.,  aged  twenty-seven.  Height, 
five  feet  eleven  and  a-half.  Broad-chested  and  broad- 
shouldered  ;  a  fine  figure,  on  the  whole,  though  at  first 
sight  a  little  heavy.  Hair  and  whiskers  of  a  dark  ma¬ 
hogany  sort  of  colour;  I  should  call  it  led,  but  Aunt 
Joanna  says  it  is  chestnut.  Forehead, broad  ;  complexion, 
brown  and  very  sunburnt ;  eyes,  brown  also — might  be 
handsome  if  they  were  larger.  Nose,  a  cross  between 
straight  and  Roman.  A  pleasant  mouth,  firm  also,  but, 
like  the  figure,  a  little  too  heavy.  Chin,  square.  Alto¬ 
gether,  not  handsome — might  be  called  plain ;  but  a 
truthful,  steadfast  kind  of  face. 

“  So  far  as  I  can  see,  a  regular  country  squire — few 
aspirations  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  crops,  &c. 
Thoroughly  contented  and  provokingly  cool ;  not  one 
grain  of  enthusiasm  in  his  composition,  and  very  little 
passion.  Matter-of-fact,  sensible,  and  essentially  prac¬ 
tical.  Kind-hearted,  a  good  man  of  business,  generous, 
does  his  duty.  Prosaic  in  the  extreme. 

“  R.  F. 

January  '^rd,  18 — .” 

Rose  read  to  the  end,  and  sighed.  This  was  the 
man  with  whom  she  was  to  spend  her  life  !  She  turned 
quickly  to  the  oppose  page,  where  Hubert’s  writing 
confronted  hers  : — 

“  Oswald  Savile.  A  splendid-looking  fellow  ;  plenty 
of  muscle,  and  everything  that’s  manly.  Not  one  ol 
your  pink-and-white  heroes,  and  none  the  worse  for 
that ! 

“  The  most  kind-hearted  fellow  I  ever  knew ;  no 
fickleness  about  him  ;  would  stick  to  you  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  give  up  anything  of  his  own  to  do  you  a 
good  turn.  A  jolly,  staunch  Conservative.  No  non¬ 
sense  in  him — no  meanness — everything  open  and  above¬ 
board.  Not  a  talker,  but  so  much  the  better  !  Means 
all  he  says,  and  more.  Plenty  of  mettle,  but  bottles  it 
up  ;  keeps  the  whip  hand  over  himself,  and  is  quiet 
enough  outside.  A  trump,  and  no  mistake. 

“  H.  W. 

January  '^rd,  1 8 — .” 

“  N.B. — You  know  nothing  about  him.  Miss  Rosy, 
and  understand  still  less.” 

Rose,  in  reading  this  last  assettion,  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  it  was  not  without  foundation.  She  had 
certainly,  until  within  the  last  two  months,  seen  little, 
whatever  she  had  imagined,  of  Mr.  Savile.  She  and 
Miss  Brinton  had  seldom  appeared  in  the  world  beyond 
the  schoolroom,  excepting  at  luncheon,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  for  Rose  not  a  long  evening,  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Woodhouse  invariably  sent  her  to  bed  at  half-past  nine. 
Since  her  aunt’s  illness  began  he  had  availed  himself  of 
the  relaxation  of  schoolroom  discipline  to  see  more  of 
her  ;  and  Rose  now,  inwardly  and  somewhat  reluctantly, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  improved  upon  acquaintance. 

Beyond  this  point  she  could  not,  nay,  would  not,  go. 
Her  soul  revolted  against  the  bare  idea  of  ever  being 
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able  to  love  him — that  commonplace,  that  matter-of- 
fact,  that  “  essentially  prosaic”  man — with  any  beyond 
the  most  commonplace,  the  most  matter-of-fact,  the 
most  prosaic  love. 

And  so  musing,  she  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
she  was  walking  in  a  turnip-field  beside  him,  and  that 
turnip-fields  lay  all  around  them,  before,  behind,  every¬ 
where.  There  were  no  trees,  no  flowers,  no  hills  ; 
there  was  nothing  beautiful,  nothing  but  turnip-fields  to 
be  seen.  Presently  the  dream  faded,  and  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  la!  it  was  morning,  and  the  blackbird 
which  had  been  singing  the  evening  before  was  singing 
again  as  sweetly  on  a  tree  near  her  window.  She  rose 
and  looked  out.  Below  her  lay  the  courtyard,  empty 
and  still,  for  it  was  very  early  as  yet ;  no  one,  not  even 
a  servant,  was  stirring.  Beyond,  the  orchard  radiant 
in  apple-blossom  ;  again  beyond,  the  calm  morning  sky. 
The  prospect  was  inviting.  She  longed  to  escape  from 
her  room,  the  scene  of  last  night’s  wretchedness  and  of 
that  dreary  dream.  She  dressed  hurriedly,  said  her 
prayers  much  as  a  stone  might  say  them — coldly,  life¬ 
lessly,  hopelessly ;  then,  taking  her  hat,  stole  quietly 
downstairs,  and  made  her  exit  through  the  law  French 
window  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  church  clock  struck  five  as  she  passed  out.  The 
blackbird  was  still  singing,  dew  lay  on  the  grass,  and 
the  horizon  was  enfolded  in  a  heavy  haze. 

“  It  will  be  a  beautiful  day,”  thoOght  Rose,  and 
sighed.  Would  beautiful  days  ever  be  to  her  quite 
what  they  had  been  again  ? 

She  turned  into  the  shrubbery.  Here  all  was  cool 
and  calm.  There  was  a  stir  of  birds  above  her  head — 
no  other  sound — nothing  that  had  any  affinity  with  the 
restlessness  in  her  heart.  Presently  the  path  where  she 
was  walking  diverged  into  two  smaller  ones,  of  which 
the  broadest  led  straight  onward  further  among  the 
trees,  while  the  other,  making  a  sudden  wind  round  a 
clump  of  oaks,  ended  in  a  gate  that  opened  upon  a 
neighbouring  field.  It  happened  that  near  this  gate  was 
a  seat,  which  Hubert,  in  his  Easter  holidays,  had  con¬ 
structed  for  Rose’s  special  use.  She  had  spent  many  a 
happy  hour  here,  and  here  she  now  hoped  to  find  a 
solitary  refuge  where  she  might  muse  till  breakfast  time 
undisturbed  ;  but  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  oaks, 
she  started,  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  There,  leaning 
over  the  gate,  his  elbows  resting  upon  its  highest  rail, 
his  hands  clasped  under  his  chin,  his  eyes  looking  far  into 
vacancy,  stood  Oswald  Savile.  He  was  so  deep  in  thought 
that  she  might  have  retreated,  as  she  had  approached, 
unobserved,  had  not  her  dress  become  entangled  in  a 
bramble  which  lay  across  the  path.  The  rustling  sound 
which,  in  attempting  to  disengage  herself,  was  inevitable, 
attracted  his  attention.  He  did  not  start  he  never 
started.  Such,  at  least,  was  Rose’s  belief;  but  he 
turned,  and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  and,  seeing  Rose,  changed  colour. 

“  You  out  at  this  time!”  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily 
raising  his  hat  by  force  of  habit.  Then,  with  more  of 
calmness,  taking  no  notice  of  her  confusion,  he  advanced, 
relieved  her  of  the  bramble,  and  threw  it  away  into  the 
brushwood ,  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
wished  her  a  good  morning. 
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Somehow  this  very  matter-of-fact  and  Savile-like 
mode  of  action  gave  her  courage.  The  distressing 
blush  began  to  fade  ;  the  power  of  speech  returned. 

“  Mr.  Savile,  I — I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here ; 
but,  since  you  are  here,  I  should  like  to — I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  you.” 

“  And  I  to  you.  Rosy.  (Every  one,  excepting  Mrs. 
Woodhouse,  who  disapproved  of  such  diminutives, 
called  her  Rosy.)  And  I  to  you  ;  so  suppose  we  sit 
down.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  seat.  Rose  followed,  feeling 
as  though  she  were  walking  on  air,  or  in  a  dream. 
The  next  moment  she  found  herself  established  in  her 
favourite  corner,  he  by  her  side. 

“  JT/.'y  are  you  out  so  early  ?  Did  you  mean  to  run 
away  ?” 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  she  detected  an  undertone 
of  pain. 

“  I  might  return  the  question,”  said  she,  timidly. 

“  Nay  ;  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  as 
respects  myself.  I  am  not  exactly  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen.  But  never  mind — what  is  it  you  wish  to  , 
say  to  me  ?” 

“  I  would  rather  hear  what  you  wish  to  say  first, 
please.” 

“  That  you  can  guess,  I  should  think.” 

He  looked  at  her  so  earnestly  that  the  blush  revived* 
She  raised  her  hand  to  her  face. 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  what — what  Aunt  Joanna 
told  me  last  night  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  made 
up  your  mind.  She  said  you  wished  to  postpone  your 
answer  till  to-day.” 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and — what  more  did 
Aunt  Joanna  say  to  you  ?” 

Her  eyes  were  hidden  ;  she  did  not  see  him  bite  his 
lip,  as  she  made  this  sudden  pause  in  her  sentence  ;  she 
did  not  see  how  anxious  his  face  was — how  worn — as 
if  he  had  been  up  and  thinking  all  night.  Otherwise 
she  could  hardly  have  found  it  in  her  heart  so  to  try  his 
patience.  As  it  was,  she  was  all  the  while  making 
mental  comments  on  the  provokng  coolness  of  his 
manner,  his  words,  and  his  tone. 

“  Your  aunt  told  me  that,  so  far  as  she  could 
judge,  you  did  not  know  your  own  mind,  that  you  cer¬ 
tainly  had  no  dislike  to  me,  but  that,  as  for  anything 
further,  deeper,  she  believed  you  to  be  as  ignorant 
of  the  real  truth  as  herself.” 

“  I  am  not  ignorant  of  it.  Aunt  Joanna  was  mis¬ 
taken.  I  do  know  my  own  mind.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
what  is  called  ‘  in  love,’  with  you  or  any  one.  But - ” 

“  Yes  I  Go  on.” 

“  But  I  like  you,  and  respect  you,  and  I  believe  that 
in  a  certain  way  I  do  love  you  a  little,  enough  to  prevent 
its  being  wrong  to — to  marry  you.  And - ” 

“  Don’t  tremble,  my  dear  child.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  Go  on.” 

“  And  I  will  marry  you,  and  try  my  best  to  be  a  good 
wife  to  you,  and  to  keep  those  vows,  and  to  love  you 
more — that  is,  if  you  are  contented  to  take  me  on  those 
terms  ;  not  to  expect  too  much  of  me.  I  will,  if  yoix 
wish  it.” 
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“  If  I  wish  it  ?” 

He  paused  for  nearly  a  minute. 

“You  cannot  tell,  Rosy — if  you  have  never  felt 
this — that  particular  kind  of  love,  you  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  I  wish  it.  I  do  wish  it ;  that  is  enough. 
But  I  would  not  press  you,  I  would  not  force  the 
question  upon  you  in  this  sudden  way,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ;  if  you  were 
not  on  the  point  of  being  left  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
and  so  desolate.” 

“  Are  you  doing  it  from  pity  ?”  interrupted  Rose, 
in  a  sudden  flash  of  pride,  turning  her  face  and  her 
glorious  eyes  full  upon  him  as  she  spoke.  His  own  eyes 
met  them  with  an  expression  so  pained,  so  reproachful, 
that  she  instantly  repented. 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !”  - 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  fast. 

“  Never  mind  ;  it  was  a  natural  suspicion.  You  will 
know  me  better  in  time.  And  I  was  about  to  add. 
Rosy,  that  even  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  I 
should  hardly  venture  upon  this  step,  if  it  were  not  for 
my  hope — a  hope  in  which  your  aunt  encouraged  me — 
that,  since  you  have  no  dislike  to  me,  I  may  at  least  be  able 
to  make  you  happy  ;  and  that  after  a  while — you  are  so 
young,  so  unformed,  and  I  am  first  in  the  field,  at  any 


rate — after  a  while,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  this  love, 
which  is  now  wanting,  may  come.” 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  it  may.” 

And  somehow,  improbable  though  this  supposition 
still  seemed,  it  did  not  seem  so  impossible  as  it  had 
done  an  hour  before. 

“  So  I  agree  to  your  terms.  Rose ;  and  I  will  try 
not  to  be  exacting.  Above  all,  I  will  try,  as  I  have  just 
said,  to  make  you  happy.  I  will  consult  your  hap¬ 
piness  before  my  own.  Don’t  think  that  I  am  acting 
blindly  or  on  impulse.  I  foresaw  your  answer  when  I 
left  your  aunt  last  night,  and  from  that  moment  to  this 
I  have  been  pondering  the  case }  what  was  my  duty  in 
it — what  would  be  most  for  your  real  welfare — I  have 
tried  to  look  at  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  ;  I  have 

prayed - ”  His  voice  grew  husky.  “  Rosy,  if  I  am 

doing  wrong,  my  error  lies  in  judgment,  not  in  intention.” 

“  You  are  very  good,  and  I  believe  you.  I  trust 
you,”  was  all  that  she  could  reply. 

And,  seemingly,  all  that  he  desired.  He  looked  at 
her  in  silence  for  a  moment.  Afterwards,  very  gently, 
still  holding  her  hand,  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“  Then  it  is  settled,  and  you  belong  henceforth  to 
me  ?”  he  said. 

And  Rose  answered,  “  Yes.” 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 


I  TROD  the  white  and  scorching  sands 
Beneath  the  fierce  Egyptian  suns. 

What  time  the  Arab  riders  swept 
With  whirling  sabres  on  our  guns. 

I  saw  the  flagship’s  flaming  wreck 
Rush  up  aloft  with  thunder-sound  ; 

The  billows  of  the  boiling  bay 

Were  black  with  fragments  all  around. 

I  led  the  stormers  to  the  breach 
At  Acre  on  that  fatal  day  -, 

“  Vive  I’Empereur  !”  our  bayonets  bright 
Soon  cleared  a  passage  through  the  fray  ! 

At  famed  Marengo,  sore  beset, 

Our  drooping  eagles  fluttered  low  : 

Like  music  pealed  the  crashing  charge 
Of  Kellerman  upon  the  foe  ! 

My  eyes  beheld  the  morning  sun 
On  tented  Austerlitz  arise ; 

The  glowing  splendours  of  the  dawn 
Flung  sudden  glory  through  the  skies. 

The  battle  smoke  at  Jena  hung 
In  sombre  masses  overhead  : 

The  bearskin  shakos  of  the  Guard 

Towered  high  above  the  Prussian  dead. 

It  was  in  Russia  that  I  won 
TTie  decoration-  of  the  cross  ; 

In  shrouds  of  snow  our  bravest  slept— 
What  glory  could  redeem  their  loss  ? 


Like  famished  wolves  upon  our  track 
The  clouds  of  Cossacks  gathered  near  ; 

One  savage  sought  the  marshal’s  breast — 

My  lifted  arm  received  the  spear. 

Look,  conscript,  at  this  precious  cross — 
Napoleon  placed  it  where  you  see ; 

A  sling  sustained  my  shattered  arm. 

And  thus  the  Emperor  spake  to  me : 

“  My  comrade  !”  and  the  light  of  praise 
Shone  in  the  proud  imperial  glance — 

“  Wear  this  in  memory  of  the  deed 
Which  saved  a  life  so  dear  to  France. 

The  cross  becomes  thee  well,  mon  brave !’ 
Then  bending  in  the  saddle  low. 

His  hand  went  up  in  grave  salute. 

And  raised  the  chapeau  from  his  brow  ! 

I  heeded  not  the  wild  applause 
In  stormy  grandeur  suiging  on  ; 

I  only  heard  those  thrilling  words, 

I  only  saw  Napoleon  ! 

Now  hearken,  conscript,  to  this  last 
And  darling  boon  that  I  must  crave— 

See  none  disturb  the  sacred  cross 
When  I  am  laid  within  the  grave. 

That  when  the  ringing  blast  of  doom 
Shall  rouse  the  sleepers  from  their  rest, 

I,  Sergeant  Victor,  still  may  wear 
The  Cross  of  Honour  on  my  breast ! 

J.  R.  E. 
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DE  GREY:  A  ROMANCE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. - PART  II. 


The  summer  passed  away  and  flushed  into  autumn, and 
the  autumn  slowly  faded,  and  finally  expired  in  the 
cold  embrace  of  December.  Mrs.  De  Grey  had  written 
to  her  son  of  her  having  taken  Margaret  into  her  service. 
At  this  time  came -a  letter  in  which  the  young  man  was 
pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  this  measure. 
“  Present  my  compliments  to  Miss  Aldis,”  he  wrote, 
“  and  assure  her  of  my  gratitude  for  the  comfort  she 
has  given  my  dear  mother,  of  which,  indeed,  I  hope 
before  very  long  to  inform  her  in  person.”  In  writing 
these  good-natured  words  Paul  De  Grey  little  suspected 
the  infinite  reverberation  they  were  to  have  in  poor 
Margaret  s  heart.  A  month  later  arrived  a  letter,  which 
was  handed  to  Mrs.  De  Grey  at  breakfast.  “You 
will  have  received  my  letter  of  December  3rd,”  it  began 
(a  letter  which  had  miscarried  and  failed  to  arrive), 
“  and  will  have  formed  your  respective  opinions  of  its 
contents.”  As  Mrs.  De  Grey  read  these  words.  Father 
Herbert  looked  at  Margaret ;  she  had  turned  'pale. 
“  Favourable  or  not,”  the  letter  continued,  “lam  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  bid  you  undo  them  again.  But  my 
engagement  to  Miss  L.  is  broken  off.  It  had  become 
impossible.  As  I  made  no  attempt  to  give  you  a  history 
of  it,  or  to  set  forth  my  motives,  so  I  shall  not  now 
attempt  to  go  into  the  logic  of  the  rupture.  But  it’s 
broken  clean  off,  I  assure  you.  Amen.”  And  the 
letter  passed  to  other  matters,  leaving  our  friends  sadly 
perplexed.  They  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  missing 
letter,  but  all  in  vain  ;  it  never  came.  Mrs.  De  Grey 
immediately  wrote  to  her  son,  urgently  requesting  an 
explanation  of  the  events  to  which  he  had  referred.  His 
next  letter,  however,  contained  none  of  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  Mrs.  De  Grey  repeated  her  request ;  where¬ 
upon  Paul  wrote  that  he  would  tell  her  the  story  when 
he  had  reached  home.  He  hated  to  talk  about  it.  “  Don’t 
be  uneasy,  dear  mother,”  he  added ;  “  Heaven  has 
insured  me  against  a  relapse.  Miss  L.  died  three  weeks 
ago  at  Naples.”  As  Mrs.  De  Grey  read  these  words, 
she  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked  at  Father  Herbert, 
who  had  been  called  to  hear  it.  His  pale  face  turned 
ghastly  white,  and  he  returned  the  old  woman’s  gaze 
with  compressed  lips  and  a  stony  immobility  in  his  eyes. 
Then  suddenly  a  fierce,  inarticulate  cry  broket  from  his 
throat,  and,  doubling  up  his  fist,  he  brought  it  down 
with  a  terrible  blow  on  the  table.  Margaret  sat  watch¬ 
ing  him,  amazed.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  seized  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressed  her  on  his  neck. 

“  My  child  !  my  child  !”  he  cried,  in  a  broken  voice, 
“  I  have  always  loved  you  !  I  have  been  harsh,  and 
cold,  and  crabbed.  I  was  fearful.  The  thunder  has 
fallen  !  Forgive  me,  child.  I’m  myself  again.”  Mar¬ 
garet,  frightened,  disengaged  herself,  but  he  kept  her 
hand.  “Poor  boy!”  he  cried,  with  a  tremulous 
sigh. 

Mrs.  De  Grey  sat  smelling  her  vinaigrette,  but  not 
visibly  discomposed.  “  Poor  boy  I”  she  repeated,  but 


without  a  sigh,  which  gave  the  words  an  ironical  sound. 

“  He  had  ceased  to  care  for  her,”  she  said. 

“  Ah,  madam  !”  cried  the  priest,  “  don’t  blaspheme. 
Go  down  on  your  knees,  and  thank  God  that  ive  have 
been  spared  that  hideous  sight  I” 

Mystified  and  horrified,  Margaret  drew  her  hand 
from  his  grasp,  and  looked  with  wondering  eyes  at  Mrs. 
De  Grey.  She  smiled  faintly,  touched  her  forefinger 
to  her  forehead,  tapped  it,  raised  her  eyebrows,  and 
shook  her  head. 

From  counting  the  months  that  were  to  elapse  before 
Paul’s  return,  our  friends  came  to  counting  the  weeks, 
and  then  the  days.  The  month  of  May  arrived  ;  Paul 
had  sailed  from  England.  At  this  time  Mrs.  De  Grey 
opened  her  son’s  room,  and  caused  it  to  be  prepared  for 
occupation.  The  contents  were  just  as  he  had  left 
them  ;  she  bade  Margaret  come  in  and  .see  it.  Mar¬ 
garet  looked  at  her  face  in  his  mirror,  and  sat  down  a 
moment  on  his  sofa,  and  examined  the  books  on  his 
shelves.  They  seemed  a  prodigious  array  ;  they  were 
in  several  languages,  and  gave  a  deep  impression  of 
their  owner’s  attainments.  Over  the  chimney  hung  a 
small  sketch  in  pencil,  which  Margaret  made  haste  to 
inspect — a  likeness  of  a  young  girl,  skilfully  enough 
drawn.  The  original  had  apparently  been  very  hand¬ 
some,  in  the  dark  style  ;  and  in  the  corner  of  the  sketch 
was  written  the  artist’s  name — De  Grey.  Margaret 
looked  at  the  portrait  in  silence,  with  quickened  heart¬ 
beats. 

“  Is  this  Mr.  Paul’s  ?”  she  asked  at  last  of  her  com¬ 
panion. 

“  It  belongs  to  Paul,”  said  Mrs.  De  Grey.  “  He 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  hanging 
it  there.  His  father  sketched  it  before  our  marriage.” 

Margaret  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

“  And  who  is  the  lady  ?”  she  asked. 

“  I  hardly  know.  Some  foreign  person,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  De  Grey  had  been  struck  with.  There’s 
something  about  her  in  the  other  corner.” 

In  effect,  Margaret  detected  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sketch,  written  in  minute  characters,  the  word 

obiit  1786.” 

“  You  don’t  know  Latin,  I  take  it,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  De  Grey,  as  Margaret  read  the  inscription.  “It 
means  that  she  died  thirty-four  good  years  ago.” 

“  Poor  girl  I”  said  Margaret  softly.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  room,  she  lingered  on  the  threshold  and 
looked  about  her,  wishing  that  she  might  leave  some 
little  memento  of  her  visit.  “  If  we  knew  Just  when 
he  would  arrive,”  she  said,  “  I  would  put  some  flowers 
on  his  table.  But  they  might  fade.” 

As  Mrs.  De  Grey  assured  her  that  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  was  quite  uncertain,  she  left  her  fancied 
nosegay  uncut,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  tremor  of  anticipation,  ready  to  see  the  dazzling 
figure  of  a  young  man,  equipped  with  strange  foreign 
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splendour,  start  up  before  her  and  look  at  her  in  cold 
surprise,  and  hurry  past  her  in  search  of  his  mother. 
At  every  sound  of  footsteps  or  of  an  opening  door  she 
laid  down  her  work  and  listened  curiously.  In  the 
evening,  as  if  by  a  common  instinct  of  expectancy. 
Father  Herbert  met  Mrs.  De  Grey  in  the  front  draw¬ 
ing-room — an  apartment  devoted  exclusively  to  those 
festivities  which  never  occurred  in  the  annals  of  this 
tranquil  household. 

“  A  year  ago  to-day,  madam,”  said  Margaret,  as  they 
all  sat  silent  among  the  gathering  shadows,  “  I  came 
into  your  house.  To-day  ends  a  very  happy  year.” 

“  Let  us  hope,”  said  Father  Herbert  sententiously, 
“  that  to-morrow  will  begin  another.” 

“  Ah,  my  dear  lady,”  cried  Margaret,  with  emotion — 
“my  good  father — my  only  friends — what  harm  can 
come  to  me  with  you  ?  It  was  you  who  rescued  me 
from  harm.”  Her  heart  was  swollen  w’ith  gratitude, 
and  her  eyes  with  rising  tears.  She  gave  a  long 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  life  that  might  have  been 
her  fate.  But,  feeling  a  natural  indisposition  to  obtrude 
her  peculiar  sensations  upon  the  attention  of  persons  so 
devoutly  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  a  coming  joy,  she 
left  her  place,  and  wandered  away  into  the  garden. 
Before  many  minutes  a  little  gate  opened  in  the  paling, 
not  six  yards  from  where  she  stood.  A  man  came  in, 
whom,  in  the  dim  light,  she  knew  to  be  Paul  De  Grey. 
Approaching  her  rapidly,  he  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
greet  her,  but  stopped  suddenly,  and  removed  his  hat. 

“  Ah,  you’re  Miss — the  young  lady,”  he  said. 

He  had  forgotten  her  name.  This  was  something 
other,  something  less  felicitous,  than  the  cold  surprise 
of  the  figure  in  Margaret’s  vision.  Nevertheless,  she 
answered  him,  audibly  enough — “  They  are  in  the 
drawing-room  ;  they  expect  you.” 

He  bounded  along  the  path,  and  entered  the  house. 
She  followed  him  slowly  to  the  window,  and  stood 
without,  listening.  The  silence  of  the  young  man’s 
welcome  told  of  its  warmth. 

Paul  De  Grey  had  made  good  use  of  his  sojourn  in 
Europe ;  he  had  lost  none  of  his  old  merits,  and  had 
gained  a  number  of  new  ones.  He  was  by  nature  and 
culture  an  intelligent,  amiable,  accomplished  fellow. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  possess  a  peculiar,  indefinable 
charm  of  person  and  manner.  He  was  tall  and  slight 
of  structure,  but  compact,  firm,  and  active,  with  a  clear, 
fair  complexion,  an  open,  prominent  brow,  crisp  auburn 
hair  and  eyes — a  glance,  a  smile,  radiant  with  youth 
and  intellect.  His  address  was  frank,  manly,  and 
direct ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  Margaret  that  his  faring 
was  marked  by  a  certain  dignity  and  elegance — at  times 
even  verging  upon  formalism — which  ^stinguished  it 
from  that  of  other  men.  It  was  not,  however,  that  she 
detected  in  his  character  any  signs  of  that  strange  prin¬ 
ciple  of  melancholy  which  had  exerted  so  powerful  an 
action  upon  the  other  members  of  the  household  (and, 
from  what  she  was  able  to  gather,  on  his  father).  She 
fancied,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had  never  known  less 
levity  associated  with  a  more  exquisite  mirth.  If  Mar¬ 
garet  had  been  of  a  more  analytical  turn  of  mind,  she 
would  have  told  herself  that  Paul  De  Grey’s  nature  was 
eminently  aristocratic.  But  the  young  girl  contented  her¬ 


self  with  understanding  it  less,  and  secretly  loving  it 
more ;  and  when  she  was  in  want  of  an  epithet,  she 
chose  a  simpler  term.  Paul  was  like  a  ray  of  splendid 
sunshine  in  the  dull,  colourless  lives  of  the  two  women  ; 
he  filled  the  house  with  light  and  heat  and  joy.  He 
moved,  to  Margaret’s  fancy,  in  a  circle  of  almost  super¬ 
natural  glory.  His  words,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips, 
seemed  diamonds  and  pearls  ;  and,  in  truth,  his  conver¬ 
sation,  for  a  month  after  his  return,  was  in  the  last 
degree  delightful.  Mrs.  De  Grey’s  house  was  par  ex¬ 
cellence  the  abode  of  leisure — a  castle  of  indolence  ;  and 
Paul  in  talking,  and  his  companions  in  listening,  were 
conscious  of  no  jealous  stress  of  sordid  duties.  The 
summer  days  were  long,  and  Paul’s  daily  fund  of  lo¬ 
quacity  was  inexhaustible.  A  week  after  his  arrival, 
after  breakfast,  Father  Herbert  contracted  the  habit  of 
carrying  him  off  to  his  study  ;  and  Margaret,  passing 
the  half-open  door,  would  hear  the  changeful  music  of 
his  voice.  She  begrudged  the  old  man,  at  these  times, 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  so  much  eloquence.  She 
felt  that  with  his  tutor  Paul’s  talk  was  far  wiser  and 
richer  than  it  was  possible  it  should  be  with  two  simple- 
minded  women  ;  and  the  young  girl  had  a  pious  longing 
to  hear  him,  to  see  him,  at  his  best.  A  brilliant  best  it 
was  to  Father  Herbert’s  mind  ;  for  Paul  had  surpassed 
his  fondest  hopes.  He  had  amassed  such  a  store  of 
knowledge ;  he  had  learned  all  the  good  that  the  old 
man  had  enjoined  upon  him  -,  and,  although  he  had  not 
wholly  ignored  the  evil  against  which  the  priest  had 
warned  him,  he  judged  it  so  wisely  and  wittily  !  Father 
Herbert  took  an  unutterable  satisfaction  in  the  happy 
development  of  Paul’s  character.  He  was  more  than 
his  own  son  :  he  was  the  child  of  his  intellect,  his 
patience,  and  devotion. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  Paul  was  free  to  devote 
to  his  mother,  who,  out  of  her  own  room,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  for  an  hour  with  Margaret’s  attendance.  This, 
thanks  to  the  young  girl’s  delicate  tact  and  sympathy, 
had  now  become  an  absolute  necessity.  Margaret  sat 
by  with  her  work  while  Paul  talked,  and  marvelled  at 
his  inexhaustible  stock  of  gossip  and  anecdote  and  for¬ 
cible  vivid  description.  He  made  cities  and  churches 
and  galleries  and  playhouses  swarm  and  shine  before 
her  enchanted  senses,  and  reproduced  the  people  he  had 
met  and  the  scenery  through  which  he  had  travelled, 
until  the  young  girl’s  head  turned  at  the  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  images  and  pictures.  And  then,  at  times,  he 
would  seem  to  grow  weary,  and  would  sink  into  silence ; 
and  Margaret,  looking  up  askance  from  her  work,  would 
see  his  eyes  absently  fixed,  and  a  faint  smile  on  his  face, 
or  else  a  cold  gravity,  and  she  would  wonder  what  far- 
off  memory  had  called  back  his  thoughts  to  that  un¬ 
known  European  world.  Sometimes,  less  frequently, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  found  him  watching  her 
own  figure,  her  bent  head,  and  the  busy  movement  of 
her  hands.  But  (as  yet,  at  least)  he  never  turned  away 
his  glance  in  confusion  ;  he  let  his  eyes  rest,  and  justi- 
fied’his  scrutiny  by  some  simple  and  natural  remark. 

But  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  summer  grew  to 
its  fulness,  Mrs.  De  Grey  contracted  the  habit  of  going 
after  dinner  to  her  own  room,  where,  we  may  respect¬ 
fully  conjecture,  she  passed  the  afternoon  in  dishabille 
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and  slumber.  But  De  Grey  and  Miss  Aldis  tacitly 
agreed  together  that,  in  the  prime  and  springtime  of  life, 
it  was  stupid  folly  to  waste  in  any  such  fashion  the 
longest  and  brightest  hours  of  the  year  ;  and  so  they, 
on  their  side,  contracted  the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  dar¬ 
kened  drawing-room,  and  gossiping  away  the  time  until 
within  an  hour  of  tea.  Sometimes,  for  a  change,  they 
went  across  the  garden  into  a  sort  of  summer-house, 
which  occupied  a  central  point  in  the  inclosure,  and 
stod  with  face  averted  from  the  mansion,  and  looking  to 
the  north,  and  with  its  sides  covered  with  dense,  clus¬ 
tering  vines.  Within,  against  the  wall,  was  a  deep 
garden  bench,  and  in  the  middle  a  table,  upon  which 
Margaret  placed  her  work-basket,  and  the  young  man 
the  book,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  meaning  to  read, 
he  usually  carried  in  his  hand.  Within  was  coolness 
and  deep  shade  and  silence,  and  without  the  broad  glare 
of  the  immense  summer  sky.  When  I  say  there  was 
silence,  I  mean  that  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  of  these  happy  idlers.  Their  talk  speedily 
assumed  that  desultory,  volatile  character  which  is  the 
sign  of  great  intimacy.  Margaret  found  occasion  to  ask 
Paul  a  great  many  questions  which  she  had  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  ask  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  to 
demand  additional  light  upon  a  variety  of  little  points 
which  Mrs.  De  Grey  had  been  content  to  leave  in 
obscurity.  Paul  w'as  perfectly  communicative.  If  Miss 
Aldis  cared  to  hear,  he  was  assuredly  glad  to  talk.  But 
suddenly  it  struck  him  that  her  attitude  of  mind  was  a 
singular  provocation  to  egotism,  and  that  for  six  weeks, 
in  fact,  he  had  done  nothing  but  talk  about  himself — 
his  own  adventures,  sensations,  and  opinions. 

“  I  declare.  Miss  Aldis,”  he  cried,  “  you’re  making 
me  a  monstrous  egotist.  That’s  all  you  women  are  good 
for.  I  shall  not  say  another  word  about  Mr.  Paul  De 
Grey.  Now  it’s  your  turn.” 

“  To  talk  about  Mr.  Paul  De  Grey?”  asked  Margaret 
with  a  smile. 

“  No ;  about  Miss  Margaret  Aldis,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  pretty  name.” 

“  By  the  way,  indeed  !”  said  Margaret.  “  By  the  way 
for  you,  perhaps.  But  for  me,  my  pretty  name  is  all  I 
have.” 

“  If  you  mean.  Miss  Aldis,”  cried  Paul,  “  that  your 
beauty  is  all  in  your  name - ” 

“  I’m  sadly  mistaken.  Well,  then,  I  don’t.  The  rest 
is  in  my  imagination.” 

“  Very  likely.  It’s  certainly  not  in  mine.” 

Margaret  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time,  extremely  pretty  ; 
a  little  pale  with  the  heat,  but  rounded  and  developed 
by  prosperity,  and  animated — half-inspired,  I  may  call 
it — with  tender  gratitude.  Looking  at  her  as  he  said 
these  words,  De  Grey  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  in¬ 
teresting  character  of  her  face.  Yes,  most  assuredly, 
her  beauty  was  a  potent  reality.  The  charm  of  her  face 
was  for  ever  refreshed  and  quickened  by  the  deep  love¬ 
liness  of  her  soul. 

“  I  mean  literally.  Miss  Aldis,”  said  the  young  man, 
“  that  I  wish  you  to  talk  about  yourself.  I  want  to  hear 
your  adventures.  I  demand — I  need  it.” 

“  My  adventures !”  said  Margaret.  “I  have  never 
had  any.” 


“  Good  !”  cried  Paul ;  “  that  in  itself  is  an  adventure.’’ 
In  this  way  it  was  that  Margaret  came  to  relate  to  her 
companion  the  short  story  of  her  young  life.  1  he  story 
was  not  all  told,  however,  short  as  it  was,  in  a  single 
afternoon — that  is,  a  whole  week  after  she  began,  the 
young  girl  found  herself  setting  Paul  right  with  regard 
to  a  matter  of  which  he  had  received  a  false  impression. 

“  Nay,  he  is  married,”  said  Margaret;  “  I  told  you  so.” 

“  Oh,  he  is  married  ?”  said  Paul. 

“  Yes  ;  his  wife’s  an  immense  fat  woman.” 

“  Oh,  his  wife’s  an  immense  fat  woman  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  he  thinks  all  the  world  of  her.” 

“  Oh,  he  thinks  all  the  world  of  her  ?” 

It  was  natural  that  in  this  matter,  with  a  running 
commentary  supplied  by  Paul,  the  narrative  should  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly.  But,  in  addition  to  the  observations  here 
quoted,  the  young  man  maintained  another  commentary, 
less  audible  and  more  profound.  As  he  listened  to  this 
frank  and  fair-haired  maiden,  and  reflected  that  in  the 
wide  world  she  might  turn  in  confidence  and  sympathy 
to  other  minds  than  his — as  he  found  her  resting  her 
candid  thoughts  and  memories  on  his  judgment,  as  she 
might  lay  her  white  hand  on  his  arm — it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  pure  intentions  with  which  she  believed  his  soul 
to  be  peopled  took  in  her  glance  a  graver  and  higher 
cast.  All  the  gorgeous  colour  faded  out  of  his  recent 
European  reminiscences  and  regrets,  and  he  was  sensible 
only  of  Margaret's  presence,  and  of  the  tender  rosy 
radiance  in  which  she  sat  and  moved,  as  in  a  sort  of 
earthly  halo.  Could  it  be,  he  asked  himself,  that  while 
he  was  roaming  about  Europe,  in  a  vague,  restless 
search  for  his  future,  his  end,  his  aim,  these  things  were 
awaiting  him  at  his  own  deserted  hearth-stone,  gathered 
together  in  the  immaculate  person  of  the  sweetest  and 
fairest-  of  women  ?  Finally,  one  day,  this  view  of  the 
case  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  cried  out  in  an  ecstasy 
of  belief  and  joy. 

“  Margaret,”  he  said,  “  my  mother  found  you  in 
church,  and  there,  before  the  altar,  she  kissed  you  and 
took  you  into  her  arms.  I  have  often  thought  of  that 
scene.  It  makes  it  no  common  adoption.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  often  thought  of  it,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet. 

“  It  makes  it  sacred  and  everlasting,”  said  Paul.  “  On 
that  blessed  day  you  came  to  us  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Margaret  looked  at  him  with  a  face  tremulous  between 
smiles  and  tears.  “  P'or  as  long  as  you  will  keep  me,” 
she  said.  “  Ah,  Paul !”  For  in  an  instant  the  young 
man  had  expressed  all  his  longing  and  his  passion. 

With  the  greatest  affection  and  esteem  for  his  mother, 
Paul  had  always  found  it  natural  to  give  precedence  to 
Father  Herbert  in  matters  of  appeal  and  confidence. 
The  old  man  possessed  a  delicacy  of  intellectual  tact 
which  made  his  sympathy  and  his  counsel  alike  delight¬ 
ful.  Some  days  after  the  conversation  upon  a  few  of 
the  salient  points  of  which  I  have  lightly  touched,  Paul 
and  Margaret  renewed  their  mutual  vows  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-house.  They  now  possessed  that  deep  faith  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  own  feelings,  and  that  undoubting 
delight  in  each  other’s  reiterated  protests,  which  left 
them  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  their  elders  into  their 
confidence.  They  came  through  the  garden  together, 
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and  on  reaching  the  threshold  Margaret  found  that  she 
had  left  her  scissors  in  the  garden  hut ;  whereupon 
Paul  went  back  in  search  of  them.  The  young  girl 
came  into  the  house,  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
and  waited  for  her  lover.  At  this  moment  Father 
Herbert  appeared  in  the  open  doorway  of  his  study, 
and  looked  at  Margaret  with  a  melancholy  smile.  He 
stood,  passing  one  hand  slowly  over  the  other,  and 
gazing  at  her  with  kindly,  darksome  looks. 

“  It  seems  to  me.  Mistress  Margaret,”  he  said,  “  that 
you  keep  all  this  a  marvellous  secret  from  your  poor 
old  Doctor  Herbert.” 

In  the  presence  of  this  gentle  and  venerable  scholar, 
Margaret  felt  that  she  had  no  need  of  vulgar  blushing, 
and  simpering,  and  negation.  “  Dear  Father  Herbert,” 
she  said,  with  heavenly  simpleness,  “  I  have  just  been 
begging  Paul  to  tell  you.” 

“  Ah,  my  daughter” — and  the  old  man  but  half 
stifled  a  sigh — “  it’s  all  a  strange  and  terrible  mystery.” 

Paul  came  in  and  crossed  the  hall  with  the  light  step 
of  a  lover. 

“  Paul,”  said  Margaret,  “  Father  Herbert  knows.” 

“  Father  Herbert  knows!”  repeated  the  priest. 
“  Father  Herbert  knows  everything.  You’re  very  in¬ 
nocent  for  lovers.” 

“  You’re  very  wise,  sir,  for  a  priest,”  said  Paul, 
blushing. 

“  I  knew  it  a  week  ago,”  said  the  old  man,  gmvely. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Paul,  “  we  love  you  none  the  less 
for  loving  each  other  so  much  more.  I  hope  you’ll  not 
love  us  the  less.” 

“  Father  Herbert  thinks  it’s  ‘  terrible,’  ”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  smiling. 

“  O  Lord !”  cried  Herbert,  raising  his  hand  to  his 
head  as  if  in  pain.  He  turned  about  and  went  into  his 
room. 

Paul  drew  Margaret’s  hand  through  his  arm  and 
followed  the  priest.  “  You  suffer,  sir,”  he  said,  “  at 
the  thought  of  losing  us — of  our  leaving  you.  That 
certainly  needn’t  trouble  you.  Where  should  we  go  ? 
As  long  as  you  live,  as  long  as  my  mother  lives,  we 
shall  all  make  but  a  single  household.” 

The  old  man  appeared  to  have  recovered  his  compo¬ 
sure.  “  Ah !”  he  said,  “  be  happy,  no  matter  where, 
and  I  shall  be  happy.  You’re  very  young.” 

“  Not  so  young,”  said  Paul,  laughing,  but  with  a 
natural  disinclination  to  be  placed  in  too  boyish  a  light. 
“  I’m  six-and-twenty.  Tai  vecu — I’ve  lived.” 

“  He’s  been  through  everything,”  said  Margaret, 
leaning  on  his  arm. 

“  Not  quite  everything.”  And  Paul,  bending  his 
eyes,  with  a  sober  smile,  met  her  upward  glance. 


“  Oh,  he’s  modest  I”  murmured  Father  Herbert. 

“  Paul’s  been  all  but  married  already,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet. 

The  young  man  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  Her¬ 
bert  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

“  Why  do  you  speak  of  that  poor  girl  ?”  said  Paul. 

Whatever  satisfaction  he  may  have  given  Margaret  on 
the  subject  of  his  projected  marriage  in  Europe,  he  had 
since  his  return  declined,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  painful,  to  discuss  the  matter  either  with  his 
mother  or  with  his  old  tutor. 

“  Miss  Aldis  is  perhaps  jealous,”  said  Herbert  cun¬ 
ningly. 

“  O  Father  Herbert  I”  cried  Margaret. 

“  There  is  little  enough  to  be  jealous  of,”  said  Paul. 

“  There’s  a  fine  young  man  I”  cried  Herbert.  “  One 
would  think  he  had  never  cared  for  her.” 

“  It’s  perfectly  true.” 

“  Oh  I”  said  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of  deep  reproach, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man’s  arm,  “  don’t  say 
that.” 

“  Nay,  sir,  I  shall  say  it.  I  never  said  anything  less 
to  her.  She  enchanted  me,  she  entangled  me,  but, 
before  Heaven,  I  never  loved  her  I” 

“  O,  God  help  you  I”  cried  the  priest.  He  sat  down, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Margaret  turned  deadly  pale,  and  recalled  the  scene 
which  had  occurred  on  the  receipt  of  Paul’s  letter, 
announcing  the  rupture  of  his  engagement.  “  Father 
Herbert,”  she  cried,  “  what  horrible,  hideous  mystery 
do  you  keep  locked  up  in  your  bosom  ?  If  it  concerns 
me — if  it  concerns  Paul — I  demand  of  you  to  tell  us.” 

Moved  apparently  by  the  young  girl’s  tone  of  agony 
to  a  sense  of  the  needfulness  of  self-control,  Herbert 
uncovered  his  face,  and  directed  to  Margaret  a  rapid 
glance  of  entreaty.  She  perceived  that  it  meant  that, 
at  any  cost,  she  should  be  silent.  Then,  with  a  sub¬ 
lime  attempt  at  dissimulation,  he  put  out  his  hands,  and 
laid  one  on  each  of  his  companions’  shoulders.  “  Excuse 
me,  Paul,”  he  said,  “  I’m  a  very  foolish  old  man.  Old 
scholars  are  a  sentimental,  a  superstitious  race.  We 
believe  still  that  all  women  are  angels,  and  that  all 
men - ” 

“  That  all  men  are  fools,”  said  Paul,  smiling. 

“  Exactly.  Whereas  you  see,”  whispered  Father 
Herbert,  “  there  are  no  fools  but  ourselves.” 

Margaret  listened  to  this  fantastic  bit  of  dialogue 
with  a  beating  heart,  fully  determined  not  to  content  her¬ 
self  with  any  such  flimsy  explanation  of  the  old  man’s 
tragical  allusions.  Meanwhile  Herbert  urgently  be¬ 
sought  Paul  to  defer  for  a  few  days  making  known 
his  engagement  to  his  mother. 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

JANE  AND  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. — PART  II. 


PEACEFUL  retirement  in  a  picturesque  thatched 
cottage  at  Thames  Ditton,  surrounded  by  rural 
quiet,  with  the  advantage  of  friendly  visits  and  happy 
associations,  and  with  the  assurance  of  ample  provision 
and  comfort,  would  seem  to  be  about  the  last  state  of 
things  calculated  to  encourage  writing  about  scenes  of 
marauding,  plunder,  murder,  and  horrible  reprisals. 
Yet  Miss  Porter  the  elder  had  no  sooner  settled  down 
in  that  valley  of  contentment  than  she  shut  herself  up 
in  what  she  called  her  bird’s-nest  under  the  eaves,  and 
proceeded  to  write  the  Scottish  Chiefs.  That  book  may 
be  classed  amongst  historical  novels — that  is,  novels 
which,  by  blending  fiction  with  truth,  present  history 
in  an  entirely  false  light  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  some  personages  into  opprobium  and  elevating 
others  in  estimation  according  to  the  fancy  or'  prejudice 
of  the  author,  and  this  Miss  Porter  did  in  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  without  stint,  selecting  the  most  barbarous  his¬ 
torical  period  of  Scotland  for  her  purpose,  and  bringing 
to  bear  an  amount  of  literary  ability  which,  at  a  later 
date,  must  have  been  directed  to  the  treatment  of  other 
subjects  more  congenial  to  the  time  and  more  worthy 
of  the  great  talents  she  undoubtedly  possessed. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  of  the  Porter  family  enter¬ 
tained  an  extravagant  awe  of  “  that  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  a  king,”  and  all  the  sympathies  lavished  upon  her 
chieftains  are  manifestly  designed  to  cloak  their  great 
vices  and  magnify  their  virtues,  such’as  they  were  ;  not 
because  they  were  suffering  and  ill-used  men,  but 
because  they  were  of  the  kingly  stock  with  whom  it  is 
considered  so  correct  to  sympathise  in  misfortune.  She 
admits  that  in  thus  torturing  history  she  was  impelled 
by  the  dreams  of  her  childhood,  suggested  by  idle  tales 
of  the  most  unreliable  character.  Thus  she  writes — 
“  I  was  hardly  six  years  old  when  I  first  heard  the 
names  of  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce,  not  from 
teachers  of  history,  but  from  the  maids  in  the  nursery 
and  the  serving-men  in  the  hall.”  To  these  was  added 
an  old  woman  at  Edinburgh  whom  Jane  many  times 
visited  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  entertained 
with  recollections  of  fragments  of  traditions  of  bloody 
exploits,  and  the  old  woman  “  never  omitted  mingling 
a  pious  allusion  with  her  narratives.” 

To  show  how  appropriate  these  pious  allusions  were, 
we  are  told  that  “  It  was  a  custom  of  Scottish  chiefs, 
when  any  feud  existed  between  their  families,  to  leave 
the  right  hand  of  their  children  untouched  by  the  holy 
water  in  baptism,  as  a  sign  that  no  law,  even  of  Heaven, 
should  prevent  them  taking  revenge.”  These  are  pre- 
'cisely  the  chiefs  whose  virtues  are  so  extolled,  and  the 
idea  is  fully  worked  upon  throughout  the  book,  every 
form  of  barbarous  ferocity  being  indulged  in  to  excess 
without  qualification.  A  certain  Kirkpatrick,  one  of 
this  heroic  nobility,  says,  “  That  may  be ;  but  my 
dagger  shall  yet  drink  the  blood  of  his  agents.  Crcs- 


singham  shall  feel  my  foot  upon  his  neck  !  Cressing- 
ham  shall  see  that  hand  torn  from  its  wrist  which  durst 
violate  the  unsullied  cheek  of  a  true  Scotsman.  Murray, 
I  cannot  live  unrevenged.”  This  same  Kirkpatrick  is 
subsequently  “  seen  with  the  bloody  head  of  the 
Governor  of  Stirling  on  his  sword.”  The  book  depicts 
countless  scenes  of  this  sort,  and  the  whole  tendency 
of  it  is  to  palliate  or  justify  the  enormity  of  such  venge¬ 
ful  sentiments  and  such  barbarous  atrocities  ;  the  per¬ 
petrators  being  set  up  as  model  heroes  whose  claims 
to  reverence  it  would  be  a  species  of  blasphemy  to 
deny. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  she  thought  it  convenient 
to  embody  she  justifies  by  treating  it  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  because  it  is  related  in  the  “  old  poem  of  Blina 
Harrie.”  But,  with  all  the  so-called  facts  in  her  favour, 
she  confesses  that  “  I  found  myself  obliged  to  take 
some  liberties  with  time  and  circumstance.” 

That  all  this  is  advisedly  done  with  a  view  to  fal¬ 
sifying  history  is  virtually  admitted,  for  quoting  from  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  she  says,  “  Let  who  may  make  the  laws 
of  a  people,  allow  me  to  write  their  ballads,  and  I’ll 
guide  them  at  my  will and  she  adds,  “  What  ballads 
were  to  the  sixteenth  century  romances  are  to  ours, 
the  constant  companions  of  young  people’s  leisure 
hours.”  The  extent  to  which  young  people’s  leisure 
hours  may  be  corrupted  by  reading  romances  which 
hold  up  lawless  violence  to  admiration  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  tales  which 
simultaneously  profess  to  move  their  heroes  to  their 
acts  of  cruelty  and  blood  by  considerations  of  mock 
patriotism,  morality,  and  religion  are  the  worst  of  all. 
Happily  for  the  rising  generation,  the  time  when  his¬ 
torical  novels  were  held  in  such  exaggerated  esteem  is 
gone  by,  and  young  people  are  regaled  by  another  class 
of  literature,  which,  however  much  it  may  debase,  at 
least  calls  brigands  and  murderers  by  their  right  names, 
leaving  them  to  the  discrimination  of  their  readers 
accordingly. 

At  that  time  historical  novels  were  just  at  the  flow 
of  their  popularity,  and  the  rising  tide  led  the  Scottish 
Chiefs  on  to  fortune.  It  was  translated  into  many  con¬ 
tinental  languages,  and  the  fiery  deeds  conjured  up 
therein  proved  so  congenial  to  influential  tastes  that  the 
author  received  letters  of  congratulation  from  persons 
of  the  highest  names  in  rank  and  literature  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Wurtemberg,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  India  ; 
but  it  is  eloquent  of  the  “  tendencies”  which  the  author 
had  contrived  to  infuse  into  her  writings  that  when  the 
French  edition  was  ready  for  publication,  it  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  order  of  Napoleon  as  dangerous  to  the 
State,  and  commanded  to  be  withheld  and  destroyed — 
a  command  which  remained  in  force  until  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  when  its  “  Legitimist”  principles  caused  the  book 
to  be  eagerly  purchased  in  Paris. 
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Amongst  the  other  admirers  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs 
was  George  the  Fourth,  who,  some  years  after  its 
publication,  was  induced  to  read  it.  He  was  so  well 
pleased  that  he  opened  a  communication  with  the  author, 
and  requested  her  to  write  a  similar  book,  taking  for 
her  hero  the  Duke  Christian.  This  she  did,  and  the 
Duke  Christian  appeared  in  due  course,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  of  a  success.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  on  this  subject,  she 
speaks  of  him  in  a  tone  which  seems,  according  to  the 
lights  we  now  have,  a  little  strained,  however  pardon¬ 
able  it  may  have  been  from  one  under  his  patronage. 

That  b<x)k  was  the  last  Jane  wrote  at  Thames  Ditton. 
The  declining  health  of  Mrs.  Porter  and  Anna  Maria 
was  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  humid  air  of  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  and  for  this  cause  they  removed 
to  Esher,  which  proved  “  a  place  of  pleasantness.” 
The  cottage  they  occupied  there,  adjoining  the  domain 
of  Claremont  Park,  had  previously  been  a  residence  of 
royalty,  and  the  Prince  Leopold  of  those  days,  who 
then  resided  at  Claremont,  treated  them  with  very 
gratifying  neighbourly  consideration. 

By  this  pme  Anna  Maria  had  written  several  other 
books  and  variotis  poems.  The  books  include  the  titles 
of  The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,  Don  Sebastian,  The  Knight 
if  St  'John,  The  Recluse  of  Norivay,  in  addition  to  The 
Hungarian  Brothers  before  mentioned.  Her  leading 
poems  are  The  Knight  f  Malta,  The  Maid  of  Erin,  and 
The  Prittce  of  the  Lake.  All  these  abound  with  romance, 
war,  and  adventure,  Don  Sebastian  being  particularly 
extravagant.  In  her  later  works  there  is  a  decidedly 
literary  superiority  over  her  earlier  efforts.  As  her 
experience  advanced,  however,  time  was  growing  on 
apace  also,  and  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh  when  this 
happy  trio,  who  had  lived  together  so  unitedly  for  so 
many  years,  must  be  broken  up. 

Until  a  very  late  period  the  ravages  of  age  told  upon 
Mrs.  Porter  very  gently,  and,  as  so  often  happens,  she 
broke  up  somewhat  suddenly  in  the  end.  One  of  her 
last  recorded  acts  was  the  planting  of  a  tree  on  a 
favourite  spot,  where  Wolsey  in  his  day  of  triumph  is 
reputed  to  have  passed.  When  she  had  completed  her 
task,  she  was  impressed  with  the  reflection  that  she 
could  never  live  to  see  it  grow.  She  did  not.  A  few 
months  afterwards  she  breathed  her  last.  Singularly 
enough  the  tree  most  unaccountably  died  also,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  cypress  to  her  memory  by  a  subsequent 
occupier.  She  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
Her  remains  repose  in  a  vaulted  grave  of  Esher  Church¬ 
yard.  Within  the  church  is  an  altarpiece,  painted  and 
placed  there  by  her  son  as  a  memento  of  his  mother. 

The  shock  was  too  much  for  Anna  Maria.  The 
precocity  of  her  genius  had  told  upon  her  severely,  and 
she  had  already  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  time. 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  benefit  from  change  of  air,  she 
went  to  Clifton  ;  but  it  was  a  disastrous  and  fatal  visit, 
for  she  was  there  taken  with  typhus  fever  and  died. 
Her  last  literary  effort  seems  to  have  been  the  revision 
of  The  Hungarian  Brothers. 

Thus  within  a  year  Jane  was  deprived  of  both  her 
life-long  companions,  and  left  comparatively  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  returned  to  Esher,  but 


its  associations  forced  memories  upon  her  which  were 
insupportable,  and  her  friends  being  numerous  she  was 
prevailed  upon  by  them  to  give  up  her  occupation  of 
that  residence  and  to  pay  prolonged  visits  to  them. 
She  became  a  welcome  guest  at  many  places,  including 
her  stay  at  Deeside  with  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Chester  ;  Congleton  Court,  Warwickshire  ;  with  the 
Dowager  Lady  Macdonald  Lockhart,  at  her  country 
seat  near  Reading ;  at  Ruxley,  and  elsewhere.  Whilst 
visiting  Brighton  she  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
nearly  proved  fatal ;  but  she  recovered,  to  remember 
with  much  gratification  that  during  her  illness  she  was 
consoled  by  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  from  all 
quarters,  and  especially  those  directly  conveyed  to  her 
from  the  Queen. 

During  this  period  of  her  life  she  mentions,  as 
amongst  her  friends  or  visitors.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  Miss  Pardoe,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  Strickland, 
and  Madame  de  Stael. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother  and  sister.  Miss 
Porter’s  literary  labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  contri¬ 
butions  to  various  periodicals.  Her  books,  in  common 
with  those  of  her  sister,  were  of  a  romantic  and  military 
character,  always  running  upon  wars  and  fatal  encoun¬ 
ters.  In  her  later  days  she  remarks  upon  this  herself, 
in  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone,  pointing  out  that  even 
The  Pastor's  Fireside,  though  having  so  pacific  a  title,  is 
as  warlike  as  the  rest.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  as 
time  and  leisure  gave  her  opportunities  for  reflection 
upon  her  labours,  she  regretted  to  some  extent  this  per¬ 
vading  characteristic  of  her  books.  The  wars  of  her 
youth  were  also  receding  into  the  dim  perspective  of 
the  past,  and  as  the  arts  of  peace  multiplied  around  her 
she  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  genial  in¬ 
fluence.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that 
her  last  remarkable  book  was  in  peaceful  contrast  to  all 
her  others.  It  is  entitled  Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narra¬ 
tive  of  His  Shipwreck,  ific.  The  scenes  are  so  naturally 
and  charmingly  depicted,  that  when  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  journal  of  facts. 
It  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  many  books  which  have 
vainly  tried  to  do  Robinson  Crusoe  over  again,  with  the 
pleasant  and  perhaps  too  alluring  accompaniments  of  a 
wile  and  young  family  struggling  with  rugged  un¬ 
cultivated  nature  in  their  solitary  island  home.  It  is 
consolatory  to  refer  to  this  last  literary  memorial  of  a 
family  who,  born  and  brought  up  amid  the  surroundings 
of  revolution,  tumult,  and  disorder,  imbibed  the  fierce 
spirit  of  antagonism  which  then  prevailed,  but  who  lived 
long  enough  to  see  better  days,  and  under  their  brighter 
influence  to  leave  us  this  lovely  legacy  of  peace. 

Her  final  literary  engagement  of  any  mark  seems  to 
have  been  the  preparation  of  her  last  edition  of  the 
Scottish  Chiefs,  which  bears  the  date  of  Shirley  Park, 
May,  1840.  In  1842  she  accompanied  her  brother  to 
St.  Petersburg,  an  achievement  of  no  ordinary  character 
for  a  lady  of  sixty-six.  In  this  respect  she  was  a  strong 
contrast  to  her  delicately-moulded  sister,  who  probably 
inherited  the  constitution  of  the  father,  and  Jane  of  the 
mother.  She  survived  her  brother  some  years,  and 
finally  retired  to  Bristol,  where  she  died  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1850. 
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HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PART  I.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COOK  AND  HOUSEMAID. 


CARRY  out  the  tureen,  and  when  all  the  plates  are 
removed  take  them  out  and  bring  in  the  fish, 
which  place  before  your  master’s  plate.  Serve  the  fish 
in  the  same  way  aS  the  soup.  Remove  the  plates,  forks, 
and  fish-slice  used,  and  bring  in  the  entrees  or  joint  and 
hot  plates.  If  there  be  entree  and  a  joint  give  the  joint 
to  your  master ;  the  dish  containing  the  entree  place 
before  your  mistress.  While  carving  is  being  done, 
replenish  the  wine-glasses  with  sherry.  Be  attentive, 
and  know  who  is  to  be  served  from  the  joint,  who  from 
your  mistress’s  dish.  When  one  is  served,  and  you  are 
waiting  for  another  plate,  pass  the  vegetables  to  those 
who  have  meat.  After  going  round  the  table,  serving 
meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  the  time  to  open  champagne. 
Pin  a  napkin  around  the  bottle,  cut  the  wires  and  cords 
of  the  cork,  hold  the  bottle  perfectly'uprighr,  and  let 
the  cork  fly  out.  Have  a  corner  of  the  napkin  ready 
to  place  over  the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  fill  instantly  the 
glass  of  the  lady  guest,  if  there  be  one ;  if  not,  fill 
your  mistress’s  glass ;  then  pass  around  to  the  right, 
filling  each  glass  as  you  go.  When  all  have  finished 
with  meat,  remove  the  plates,  knives  and  forks,  large 
carving-knives,  and  dishes  of  meat ;  place  before  each 
a  clean  plate,  dessert  size,  dessert  spoon,  knife  and  fork, 
and  bring  in  your  game  and  pudding.  Before  your 
mistress  place  the  pudding,  before  your  master  the 
game,  with  the  small  carving-knife  and  fork.  Sauces 
of  all  kinds  must  be  put  on  the  sideboard  and  handed 
around  as  the  game  or  pudding  is  served.  Always  go 
to  the  left  side  of  the  person  to  be  helped  or  to  remove 
plates,  &c.  Always  keep  the  wine-glasses  at  the  right 
hand,  and  stand  at  the  right  side  when  filling  them. 

When  all  have  finished  with  pudding  and  game  re¬ 
move  the  plates,  knives,  forks,  wine-glasses,  salts,  de¬ 
canters,  and  everything  upon  the  table ;  pass  quickly 
around  with  a  brush  and  tray,  brush  off  the  tablecloth 
all  crumbs.  Have  a  decanter  of  port  wine  or  claret  and 
one  of  sherry ;  place  them  before  your  master,  give 
each  person  at  the  table  fruit  knife  and  fork,  dessert 
plate,  and  a  glass  for  each  kind  of  wine.  On  the  dessert 
plate  before  each  person  have  finger-bowl  with  a  little 
water  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel.  I'he  finger-bowl  should 
be  placed  upon  a  tiny  d’oyley,  and  is  always  removed 
from  the  dessert-plate  by  the  person  served  with  the 
finger-bowl.  Place  before  your  mistress  a  water-jug 
and  two  goblets.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table 
between  the  decanters,  water-jug,  and  the  middle  orna¬ 
ment  place  your  principal  dessert  dishes.  Stand  for  a 
few  moments  to  hand,  if  necessary,  nutcrackers,  fruit, 
&c. ;  then  leave  the  room,  closing  gently  the  door  after 
you.  Go  up  to  the  drawing-room  and  arrange  the  fire, 
and  if  necessary  light  the  candles.  In  your  pantry  you 
can  then  wash  your  glass  and  silver  until  time  to  serve 
coffee.  When  the  ladies  leave  the  room  make  your 
coffee  as  follows  : — 


Put  in  your  coffee-pot  a  dessert-spoonful  of  very  coarse 
ground  coffee  for  each  person.  Set  the  coffee-pot  either 
in  boiling  water  or  on  the  range  ;  pour  from  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  what  you  think  will  be  a  cup  for  each 
person.  Let  the  coffee  boil  once,  then  remove  the  pot, 
set  it  on  the  table  beside  the  cups,  and  in  three  minutes 
pour  out  gently  into  each  cup.  Have  your  cups  arranged 
on  the  tray  with  hot  and  cold  milk  and  sugar ;  serve 
coffee  first  in  the  dining-room,  then  upstairs  to  the  ladies. 
Return  to  your-  pantry,  and  half-an-hour  after  coffee 
serve  tea.  Put  into  the  teapot  a  teaspoonful  of  tea  for 
each  person  ;  set  the  teapot  in  hot  water,  and  pour  on 
the  tea  about  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  cover  the 
teapot,  and  let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  pour  in 
boiling  water  sufficient  to  make  a  cup  for  each  person. 
Serve  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  the  teapot,  hot  water, 
milk,  or  cream  and  sugar  cups,  saucers,  and  teaspoons, 
&c.,  on  a  tray.  Remove  the  coffee-cups,  and  then  go 
down  and  remove  the  cloth,  wine,  fruit,  &c. ;  tidy  the 
dining-room,  and  proceed  with  your  china,  glass,  and 
silver,  attending  to  drawing-room  bells  if  they  should 
ring. 

RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  COFFEE. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  coffee-beans  into  an  iron  covered 
frying-pan  with  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  ;  hold  the  frying- 
pan  over  a  very  hot  fire  for  a  few  moments,  shaking  it 
constantly ;  then  remove  the  frying-pan  further  from 
the  fire,  and  stir  occasionally  with  a  wooden  spoon 
until  the  coffee  is  burnt  to  the  colour  of  burnt  sienna. 
The  fire  should  be  hot  enough  to  roast  the  coffee  in 
twenty  minutes  ;  when  done,  pour  it  hastily  into  a  bag 
made  of  double  strong  brown  paper ;  fold  the  open 
end  of  the  paper-bag  together  to  exclude  the  air,  hang 
it  up  by  one  corner.  The  coffee  must  be  pounded 
in  a  mortar  or  ground  very  coarse ;  the  coffee-bean 
should  be  broken  into  not  more  than  about  ten  pieces, 
or  the  coffee  will  not  be  clear  when  made.  The 
French  coffee-pot  with  two  filters  is  the  best  to  use. 

Another  receipt  for  making  coffee  is  the  follow 
ing 

Put  into  your  coffee-pot  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
newly-burnt  and  freshly-ground  coffee  for  each  person. 
Have  your  coffee-pot  sitting  in  boiling  water.  Pour 
in  out  of  a  teakettle  sufficient  boiling  water  and  a  few 
raw  coffee-beans.  Let  it  stand  two  minutes,  and  pour 
out  gently. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT 

Put  into  a  quart  stone  bottle  a  teacup  of  freshly-burnt 
and  coarsely-ground  coffee  with  a  pint  of  cold  water. 
Cork  the  bottle,  and  stand  it  up  to  the  cork  in  boiling 
water.  Have  a  very  small  hole  in  the  cork,  and  when 
steam  appears  from  the  coffee  take  out  the  bottle  and 
pour  out  the  coffee  into  a  filtered  coffee-pot,  which 
should  be  standing  in  hot  water.  Pour  out  and  serve 
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the  coffee  immediately,  and  the  aroma  will  be  perfectly 
preserved. 

When  serving  table  always  go  to  the  right  side  of 
the  person  to  be  served,  and  when  removing  a  dish  or 
plate  be  careful  to  first  remove  the  spoon,  knife,  fork, 
or  ladle  from  it,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  their  fall¬ 
ing  off  on  the  floor  or  on  the  dress  of  the  people  at  table. 

These  directions  are  written  for  the  use  of  the  house¬ 
maid  in  a  small  family  where  only  two  servants  are  kept, 
and  are  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  But  if  a  butler 
or  footman  should  seek  instruction  from  them  to  direct 
him  in  serving  dinner  to  a  large  party,  he  would  find 
many  alterations  necessary,  and  I  shall  therefore  promise 
at  some  future  time  to  ^\rite  full  directions  for  his 
guidance,  and  for  the  assistance  of  all  upper  servants. 

housemaid’s  utensils. 

Four  scrubbing-brushes — two  for  floors  and  oilcloth, 
two  for  paint. 

Six  flannel  house-cloths. 

Six  coarse  linen  house-cloths,  all  cut  half-yard  long 
and  quarter  cf  yard  broad. 

One  carpet-broom. 

One  carpet  stair-brush. 

One  housemaid’s  pail. 

One  slop-can. 

Two  blacklead  brushes. 

Two  boot  brushes. 

Twelve  glass  and  silver  towels. 

Twelve  china  towels. 

Six  dish-cloths  quarter  of  yard  square. 

Two  knife-cloths. 

One  large  piece  of  chintz,  two  yards  square,  to  cover 
table  sweeping. 

One  large-sized  painter’s  brush,  one  small  sponge. 

Two  coarse  large  holland  aprons. 

RECEIPTS. 

I. — TO  CLEAN  OLD  SILK. 

Unpick  the  dress,  brush  it  well  with  velvet  brush  on 
dry  towel,  grate  two  large  potatoes  into  a  quart  of 
water,  strain  off,  and  sponge  the  dress  ;  iron  each  breadth 
or  piece  as  it  is  sponged  on  the  wrong  side  ;  always  iron 
black  silk  on  an  old  piece  of  the  same,  as  the  side  not 
ironed  is  to  be  the  right  side  :  you  must  guard  against 
lint  from  an  ironing  cloth. 

2. — TO  MAKE  TOILET  SOAP  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Four  pounds  of  common  yellow  soap,  half  an  ounce 
of  camphor  dissolved  in  a  little  spirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce  of  rose-water,  or  of  lavender  ;  pound  all  together 
in  a  mortar,  then  put  into  a  porcelain  stewpan,  and, 
adding  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  once  ;  take  it  off,  add  half  an  ounce  of  glyce¬ 
rine,  and  pour  into  small  moulds,  or  wait  until  it  is  cold, 
and  make  it  into  balls.  It  is  the  very  best  soap  to  use 
if  the  water  is  hard,  and  is  a  sure  cure  for  chapped 
hands. 

3. - TO  CLEAN  PLATE 

Nothing  is  superior  to  Card’s  Self- Cleaning  Chemical 
Plate  Cloths,  sold  in  boxes,  three  for  one  shilling,  by 
the  makers,  Breaston,  Derby. 


Pound  in  a  mortar  two  cakes  of  whiting,  mix  it  well 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  let  it  stand  till  it  settles  to 
the  bottom,  pour  off  the  water,  and  put  the  whiting  into 
the  oven  to  dry  :  all  gritty  sediment  will  have  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cake.  When  dry  scrape  carefully  the 
under-side  of  cake,  removing  the  sediment ;  put  half  of 
the  whiting  into  a  mortar,  and  half  a  pound  of  common 
yellow  soap,  a  gill  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  work 
all  together  into  a  soft  paste  ;  then  put  it  into  pots  for 
use,  keeping  the  other  half  of  your  whiting  to  polish 
with.  Wash  your  silver  in  hot  soapsuds,  carefully 
scrubbing  with  a  very  soft  brush  the  chased  parts  ;  then 
dissolve  a  bit  of  salts  of  hartshorn  the  size  of  a  walnut 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  When  the  silver  is  well 
washed,  put  it  into  an  earthen  basin  and  pour  the  boiling 
water  over  it.  Wipe  out  quickly,  and  Immediately  apply 
your  whiting  with  a  soft  flannel,  dipping  the  flannel  from 
time  to  time  in  the  water  and  hartshorn.  When  all  the 
pieces  are  covered  with  the  whitewash,  begin  with  your 
washleather  to  rub  off  and  polish.  Silver  in  constant 
use  cleaned  in  this  way  will  remain  bright  for  a  month 
by  being  washed  daily  in  hot  soapsuds. 

4. — FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  one  gill  of  vinegar, 
half  an  ounce  of  resin  dissolved  in  a  liqueur  glass  of 
spirits  of  wine  ;  mix  the  ingredients  together,  and  cork 
in  a  stone  bottle.  Shake  well  before  using,  and  apply 
it  to  the  furniture  with  a  soft  silk  rag ;  first  rub  well  all 
spots,  then  rub  over  the  top  of  the  table,  piano,  or 
whatever  piece  of  furniture  you  may  be  cleaning :  be 
sure  not  to  miss  any  part.  Then  quickly  rub  dry,  and 
polish  with  an  old  silk  under-vest. 

5. — TO  CLEAN  GILT  FRAMES. 

Half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  a  large  painter’s  brush,  small 
sponge  ;  mix  the  vinegar  with  a  quart  of  water  (cold), 
dip  your  sponge  (which  should  be  one  never  used  for 
any  other  purpose)  into  the  water  and  vinegar,  squeeze 
it  as  dry  as  possible,  then  dip  your  brush  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  apply  it  to  a  bit  of  the  frame  as  if  painting  it. 
Immediately  follow  the  brush  with  the  sponge,  absorb¬ 
ing  and  drying  the  part  washed.  Continue  until  the 
whole  frame  is  done,  constantly  washing  your  brush  in 
cold  water  after  using  it.  Well  wash  the  sponge  and 
brush  in  cold  water,  and  put  them  away  in  a  clean  place 
until  wanted  again. 

6. — TO  CLEAN  POLISHED  STEEL. 

One  ounce  of  fine  emery,  two  ounces  of  lime-dust, 
four  ounces  neat’s-foot  oil  mixed  into  a  paste  ;  rub  the 
paste  on  with  a  flannel  ;  rub  off  and  polish  with  wash- 
leather  dipped  into  sifted  lime. 

7. — TO  CLEAN  AND  POLISH  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

One  pound  of  yellow  soap,  two  packets  of  rotten- 
stone,  one  gill  of  spirits  of  wine ;  put  all  into  a  stone 
basin,  and  stand  on  the  side  of  the  range  until  it  all 
becomes  liquid.  Take  it  off  and  add  one  gill  of  spirits 
of  wine.  Pour  it 'into  an  old  bowl  or  basin  ;  cover,  and 
put  it  away  for  use.  When  used  rub  the  article  all  over 
with  a  wet  flannel  dipped  in  the  paste,  then  rub  off  and 
polish  with  whiting. 
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GOMEZ’  OPERA  OF  “IL  GUARANY.” 


A  STORY  brimful  of  incident  and  sensation  is  that 
on  which  the  latest  operatic  novelty  is  founded,  the 
period  being  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  struggle 
between  the  South  American  Indians  and  their  almost 
equally  savage  persecutors  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
raged  fast  and  furiously-,  and  not  only  are  the  early 
Portuguese  settlers  in  Brazil  harassed  by  attacks  of  the 
natives,  but  the  leading  personages  are  at  feud  among 
themselves,  the  motive  power  being,  as  usual,  one  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  very  fair — Emilia,  only  child  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Mariz,  an  aged  Portuguese  hidalgo,  and 
governor  of  a  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  the  warfare  and  contentions  so  frequent  in  this 
early  age  of  civilisation,  numbers  of  wild,  bold  spirits 
were  ever  ready  to  take  up  arms  on  both  sides,  either 
for  glory  or  greed,  and  so,  at  the  opening  of  the  opera, 
we  find  a  number  of  young  Spaniards  banded  together 
under  the  title  of  adventurers,  and  who  are  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  castle  of  Don  Antonio.  By  the  sounds 
of  a  spirited  hunting  chorus,  which  heralds  their  ap¬ 
proach,  “  Dal  piano  al  monte  ognor,”  they  appear  at 
this  time  to  have  been  in  the  pursuit  of  four-footed 
prey.  One  of  them,  Alvaro,  has,  we  find,  obtained  the 
hidalgo’s  consent  to  woo  his  fair  child,  and  has  thereby 
provoked  the  jealous  anger  of  Gonzales,  his  companion, 
who  has  cast  eyes  of  desire  on  the  beauteous  maiden. 
But  a  more  powerful  rival  is  at  hand.  While  strolling 
forth  imprudently  alone  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  of 
evening,  Emilia  had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  the 
neighbouring  unfriendly  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the 
Aimores,  and  rescued  from  her  imminent  peril  by  a 
noble  Indian,  named  Pery,  descended  from  a  race  of 
kings,  and  chief  of  the  Guaranys,  “  a  tribe  of  Indians,” 
we  are  told,  “  remarkable  for  their  docility  and  loyal 
behaviour  to  the  settlers.”  The  attack  on  Emilia  was 
instigated  by  the  desire  for  revenge  for  the  death  of  one 
of  their  own  maidens  slain  by  a  Spaniard,  and  that  this 
thirst  for  revenge  is  increased  by  the  late  event  we  learn 
from  the  lips  of  Pery,  who,  it  is  evident,  in  rescuing  the 
fair  captive  of  the  Aimores,  has  himself  become  hope¬ 
lessly  enslaved  by  her  charms.  Her  aria  dentrata, 
“  Gentile  di  cuore,  leggiadra  di  viso,”  is  a  brilliant,  spark¬ 
ling,  boleio-like  melody.  She  plainly  shows  that  her 
heart  is  untouched  by  passion  for  Alvaro,  but  professes 
her  readiness  to  bow  to  her  father’s  will  in  her  regard. 
A  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  with  which  no  operatic  com¬ 
poser  ever  seems  able  to  dispense,  follows,  and  at  its 
close  all  re-enter  the  castle,  with  the  exception  of  Emilia 
and  Pery,  to  the  strains  of  a  characteristic  and  original 
chorus  of  ladies,  “Su,  correte,  corraggiosi.”  An  interest¬ 
ing  scene  now  occurs  between  the  pair,  whose  attachment 
is  reciprocal.  The  lady  expresses  her  gratitude  for  his 
timely  intervention  in  her  behalf,  assuring  him  that  in 
listening  to  the  suit  of  Alvaro  she  but  obeyed  her  father’s 
dictates,  not  those  of  her  own  heart,  while  he,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  her  beauty  and  sweetness,  vows  henceforth 
to  devote  his  life  to  her  service,  and  protect  her,  not 


only  from  the  stratagems  of  the  hostile  Indians,  but  the 
machinations  he  suspects  still  nearer  her.  At  a  hint  ot 
his  suspicions  of  Gonzales  and  his  friends,  she  advises 
him  to  denounce  the  traitors  to  her  father,  but  his  reply 
is  Indian  wise,  “  Uccido,  non  denunzio”  (I  kill,  but 
ne’er  denounce),  and  the  act  concludes  with  a  duet  of 
much  beauty  and  expressiveness,  “  Ma  deh!  che  a  me 
non  tolgassi.” 

Act  II.  has  for  its  opening  scene  a  cave  in  the  forest, 
and  thither  comes  Pery,  who  has  heard  it  named  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  for  Gonzales  and  his  band,  and 
who  suspects  the  Portuguese  adventurer  of  treacherous 
designs  on  his  beloved  Emilia,  which  he  resolves,  if 
possible,  to  frustrate.  In  an  expressive  aria  he  describes 
the  subduing  effects  of  the  tender  passion  upon  himself, 
the  untamed  lion  of  the  forest,  now  become  her  timid 
slave.  As  he  retires  behind  a  tree  to  watch,  the  con¬ 
spirators  enter  and  sing  a  spirited  and  characteristic 
chorus  in  praise  of  gold,  “  L’oro  e  un  ente  si  giocondo.” 
Still  more  effective  is  the  brindisi  that  follows,  “  La 
canzone  del  venturiere”  (The  song  of  the  adventurers), 
“  Senza  tetto,  senza  cuna,”  set  to  a  bright  sparkling 
melody,  h  la  valse,  and  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
popularity.  The  scene  closes  in  with  a  tableau,  first  of 
the  two  into  which  the  second  act  is  divided,  and  we 
are  then  introduced  into  the  interior  of  Emilia’s  sleeping 
apartment,  from  the  window  of  which  she  is  gazing 
out  upon  the  moon-illumined  night.  Taking  her  lute 
she  then  warbles  a  rather  quaint  and  original  ballad, 
describing  a  handsome  prince,  possessed  of  every  charm, 
and  the  glory  of  his  race,  but  who  was  impervious  to 
love,  till -chancing  one  day  to  meet  with  a  maiden  of 
low  degree,  he  is  at  once  subjugated  by  her  beauty,  the 
moral  being  that  ’tis  writ  in  Fate’s  immutable  decres 
that  all,  one  day,  must  love  !  This  song,  which  is  alsc 
composed  in  the  3-4  time  that  seems  a  favourite  with 
the  composer,  is  very  taking,  and  to  its  sweet  and  capti¬ 
vating  melody  she  lays  down  to  rest,  the  strain  being 
continued  for  some  time  with  appropriate  effect  in  the 
orchestra.  Scarcely  has  she  sunk  to  slumber  when, 
like  a  villainous  compound  of  Tarquin  and  lachimo, 
Gonzales  steals  through  her  casement  window,  and 
would  fain  take  the  opportunity  of  her  unprotected  situa¬ 
tion  to  force  her  to  listen  to  his  suit.  Emilia  resists 
him  to  the  uttermost,  but  in  vain,  and  he  is  about  to 
clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  off  by  violence, 
when  an  arrow,  entering  by  the  window,  wounds  him 
in  the  hand  and  forces  him  to  let  go  his  prey.  A  duet 
in  this  scene,  between  the  heroine  and  her  would-bc 
ravisher,  “  Donna,  tu  forse  I’unica,”  is  replete  with 
tender  expression.  Roused  by  her  cries,  and  the  report 
of  a  pistol  which  Gonzales  has  fired  to  summon  his 
followers,  the  chamber  is  speedily  filled  with  the  retainers 
and  partisans  of  both  sides.  Don  Antonio  naturally 
demanding  to  know  the  cause  of  all  this  tumult,  Pery, 
who  has  entered  at  the  window,  advances  and  denounces 
Gonzales  as  the  traitor,  “  Vedl  quel  volto  livido,” 
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pointing  for  proof  to  the  streaming  wound  upon  his 
hand.  The  quintet  that  follows,  chorus-accompanied, 
“  Dio  che  intesi !  nel  mio  tetto,”  is  vigorously  written, 
and  full  of  dramatic  expression,  as  is  the  concluding 
chorus,  “  Vile  Indiano,  trema,  trema,”  in  which  the 
disputants,  learning  that  the  castle  is  surrounded  by  the 
hostile  tribe  of  tlie  Aimores,  agree  to  forget  for  the 
present  their  private  quarrels,  and  unite  their  forces 
against  the  common  enemy. 

The  opening  of  Act  III.  takes  place  in  the  camp  of 
the  Aimores,  who,  we  find,  have  just  gained  a  victory 
over  their  opponents  the  Portuguese.  The  stage  is 
crowded  with  the  warlike  Indians,  brandishing  their 
clubs  and  battle-axes  with  savage  triumph,  and  to  the 
wild  discordant  sounds  of  their  barbaric  music.  Very 
characteristic  and  original  is  their  war  song,  “  Ma  per 
1  empio  Portoghese,”  with  its  shrill  refrain,  accompanied 
by  the  harsh  clashing  of  cymbals,  “  Fuoco  e  ferro” 
(Fire  and  sword),  at  the  end  of  which  II  Cacico,  the 
leader  of  the  tribe,  steps  forth  from  his  tent,  and 
demands  that  the  daughter  of  the  Portuguese  hidalgo, 
who  has  been  made  prisoner,  shall  be  brought  before 
him.  Trembling  and  timid  as  she  stands  awaiting  her 
doom,  the  savage  chief  is  struck  by  her  marvellous 
beauty,  and  when  his  rude  followers,  raising  their  clubs, 
demand  her  death  he  interposes,  and  in  a  beautifully- 
impassioned  cantabile  aria,  “  Giovinetta,  nello  sguardo,” 
declares  to  her  the  fierce  love  she  has  awakened  in  his 
breast,  offering  to  make  her  queen  of  the  tribe  over 
which  he  reigns.  This  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  in 
the  opera,  and  as  interpreted  by  that  consummate  artist, 
M.  Faure,  powerfully  effective.  At  this  critical  point 
a  diversion  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  Pery,  brought  in 
by  his  Indian  captors,  to  whom  he  has  surrendered,  for 
the  sake  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Emilia.  An  effective 
trio,  chorus-accompanied,  occurs  here,  “  No,  fermate  ! 
consumato,”  in  which  the  Indians  demand  the  death  of 
their  victim,  who  declares  his  readiness  to  meet  his 
doom,  while  their  chief  decrees  that  the  grand  “  sacri¬ 
ficial”  ceremonies  customary  on  such  occasions  must 
first  be  gone  through. 

These  next  take  place  with  imposing  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour,  and  as  the  wild  dance,  which  forms  the  principal 
feature,  and  the  musjc  of  which  is  characteristically 
quaint  and  barbaric,  comes  to  an  end,  the  Cacico,  who 
sees  with  a  glance  how  matters  stand  between  his 
beauteous  captive  and  her  fellow-prisoner  Pery,  retires 
with  his  tribe  to  give  the  lovers  the  sad  and  cruel  con¬ 
solation  of  expressing  for  the  last  time  their  mutual 
attachment.  All  concealment  is  now  at  an  end  between 
the  pair,  and  we  have  first  a  lovely  duet  full  of  impas¬ 
sioned  fervour,  “  Perche  di  meste  lagrime,”  followed  by 
an  expressive  cantabile  aria  for  tenor,  “  Oh  !  mia  ca- 
panna,”  in  which  the  Indian  apostrophises  the  hut  of  his 
fathers,  where  his  childish  years  were  passed,  and  breaks 
the  bow  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  crowned  by 
another  grand  duet,  “  Oh!  cielo,  che  vedi,”  while  the 
▼oices  of  the  Aimores  are  heard  without  demanding 
Aeir  victim.  As  they  enter,  their  chief  again  forces 
them  to  restrain  their  ire  until  they  have  invoked  the 
god  of  the  Aimores,  and  a  very  fine  and  imposing  chorus 
of  invocation  follows,  “  O  Dio  degli  Aimores,”  well 


written  as  to  the  theme,  and  the  instrumentation  of  which 
is  massive  and  appropriate.  A  sudden  change  in  the  state 
of  affairs  is  worked,  however,  just  as  Pery  is  about  to 
be  immolated,  by  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  appear¬ 
ance  of  Don  Alvaro  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Portuguese, 
who  summon  the  Indians  to  surrender,  and  in  default 
put  them  to  the  rout,  while  their  brave  leader,  11  Cacico, 
falls  dead  from  a  musket-shot,  and  Emilia  and  Pery  are 
set  at  liberty,  although  the  latter,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
bears  within  him  the  germ  of  death,  having,  unknown 
to  Emilia,  swallowed  a  poisonous  fluid  he  wore  con¬ 
cealed  about  his  person.  The  act  concludes  with  a 
strikingly  effective  tableau. 

After  a  short  opening  prelude,  in  which  an  expres¬ 
sive  andante  movement  prefigured  in  the  overture  recurs, 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  fourth  and  final  act,  the  single 
scene  of  which  takes  place  within  the  vaults  of  Don 
Antonio’s  castle,  where  are  assembled  Gonzales  and  his 
band  of  adventurers,  still  plotting  against  the  old  hidalgo, 
in  revenge  for  his  having  condemned  them  to  death  for 
their  share  in  the  outrage  on  his  daughter.  Their  plan, 
originated  by  Gonzales,  is  to  deliver  up  by  compact  the 
castle  to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  with  it  that  castle’s  lord, 
alive  or  dead.  But  the  machinations  of  the  treacherous 
crew  are  overturned  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  in¬ 
tended  victim,  who  confronts  them  with  the  accusation 
of  their  baseness  ;  the  faithful  Pery  is  also  at  hand,  alive 
and  well,  saved  by  an  antidote,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
Emilia,  he  has  taken.  Convinced  of  his  faithful  love 
and  undaunted  heroism,  her  father  would  bestow  on 
him  as  a  reward  his  daughter’s  hand,  when  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  he  is  an  idolater  causes  him  to  hesitate  ;  this 
obstacle,  however,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  slight  one,  for 
the  love-sick  Indian  instantly  renounces  the  gods  of  his 
ancestors,  and  is  at  once  received  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  Don  Antonio,  who,  constituting  himself  a 
priest  for  the  nonce,  confers  the  rite  of  baptism  by 
means  of  the  cross-shaped  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  re¬ 
ceives  in  return  Pery’s  vow  of  faith  and  fidelity  to  his 
new  creed.  As  he  has  his  own  scheme  to  execute, 
which  involves  the  destruction  of  their  treacherous  foes, 
he  desires  Pery  to  provide  at  once  for  his  own  and 
Emilia’s  escape  from  the  scene  of  danger,  a  double  one, 
for  Pery  has  informed  Don  Antonio  that  the  Aimore 
Indians  are  approaching  the  castle  in  overwhelming 
numbers  ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  heartrending  struggle 
that  the  affectionate  girl  is  persuaded  even  by  the  man 
she  loves  to  quit,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  her  father’s 
side,  and  in  a  fine  trio,  “  Che  sento  ?  Ed  io  diverdermi,” 
the  three  give  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  at  its  close 
Pery  bears  her,  almost  insensible,  away,  just  as  the 
stanch  old  hidalgo  is  about  to  be  doubly  confronted 
by  his  enemies  in  the  form  of  Gonzales  and  his  band 
of  adventurers,  who  re-enter  the  vault  of  the  castle, 
intent  on  taking  its  owner’s  life,  just  as  the  war-song  of 
the  Indians  announcing  their  near  approach  is  heard 
without.  Samson-like,  Antonio  resolves  to  bury  him¬ 
self  and  his  foes  in  one  universal  ruin,  though  by  other 
means,  the  engine  of  destruction  in  this  case  being  the 
powder-barrels  stored  in  the  vault,  to  which  he  has  no 
sooner  applied  a  light  than  a  loud  explosion  is  heard, 
the  walls  fall  in  with  a  terrific  crash,  while  in  the  dis- 
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tance  are  seen  Pery  with  Emilia  escaping  towards  her 
native  land  of  Portugal,  and  on  their  way,  according  to 
the  libretto,  “  gazing  mournfully  on  the  scene  of  de¬ 
struction  before  them,  and  raising  their  hands  to  Heaven 
in  fervent  supplication.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  II  Guarany,  and  notice  of  the 
principal  morccaux  of  a  composition  that  may  certainly  be 
described  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  novelty  of  the 
operatic  season  of  1872.  Produced  the  last  evening  of 
the  penultimate  week,  it  was  received  with  a  degree  of 
favour  and  applause  that  will  fully  justify  its  reproduc¬ 
tion  next  year.  Want  of  originality  and  a  certain  ten¬ 


dency  to  overstraining  and  exaggeration  are  the  prevail¬ 
ing  defects  of  a  work  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
is  the  composition  of  a  very  youthful  composer,  II 
Cavaliero  Senor  Carlos  Gomez  being  only  24 — some 
say  22 — years  of  age.  Its  faults  are  those  which  time 
will  lessen,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  them  must  be 
reckoned  a  high  power  of  dramatic  expression  and  strong 
breadth  of  local  colouring,  with  much  earnestness  of 
purpose.  A  Brazilian  by  birth,  his  musical  studies 
were  carried  on  at  that  universal  nursery  of  genius,  the 
Conservatorio  of  Milan.  A  new  opera  is  announced  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  by  the  composer  of  11  Guarany. 


THE  SEASON  OF  THE  SPAS. 


ONE  is  sorry  to  lounge  for  the  last  time  through  the 
avenues  of  health  which  lead  to  the  waters  of 
Germany,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  doing  .so  :  as  yirtuous 
as  we  all  may  be,  I  believe  the  tables  have  been  more 
attractive  than  the  wells.  You  see  you  can  get  better 
in  company — being  ill  by  yourself  is  very  dull.  Now 
nobody  but  a  confirmed  invalid  will  come  to  any  of 
these  baths  and  washhouses,  and  so  society  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  dull — a  state  of  life  to  be  avoided.  I  for  one 
shall  go  to  the  new  vale  of  health,  which  will  be,  they 
say,  the  Republic  of  Andorre,  “  a  small  independent 
state  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
primitive  manners  still  exist,  and  form  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  their  more  polished  neighbours” — so  I  read, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  read  it. 

Now  let  us  plead  our  record  of  assize,  for  we  have  sat 
in  judgment  on  several  places — Spa  condemned,  Wies¬ 
baden  sentenced  to  death,  and  Hombourg  seriously  ad¬ 
vised  to  look  better  after  its  future.  We  passed  a 
pleasant  session  at  Frankfort,  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Hombourg  and  Wiesbaden,  but  it 
was  dull  compared  to  other  years.  First  we  missed 
Royalties.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  puts  in  an 
appearance,  he  produces  perpetual  sunshine  ;  you  see  he 
is  not  only  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  but  he  is  that  which  the  so-called  George  IV. 
was  not,  “  the  first  gentleman  in  England,"  I  think  I  might 
say  Europe,  for  it  has  chanced  to  me  to  see  his  Royal 
Highness  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  highest  society  of  the  then  most  fastidious  and 
polished  capital  of  Europe,  and  to  hear  nearly  every 
evening  the  remark,  “  Eh  bien  !  for  distinction  there  are 
none  who  come  up  to  your  English  princes  therefore 
I  say  that  the  absence  on  military  business  of  his  Royal 
Highness  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  German  Spas.  H.R.H. 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  too,  was  ordered  home  earlier 
than  usual,  to  the  regret  of  those  of  the  general  public 
who  have  the  honour  of  his  most  genial  acquaintance  ; 
so  we  shook  our  head  over  Spa,  Wiesbaden,  Hombourg, 
and  fled  to  Baden-Baden. 

I  say  Baden-Baden,  because  a  party  deeply  interested 
in  the  races  there  found  themselves  by  accident  (which 
you  may  translate  imbecility)  at  Baden-en-Suisse.  The 


arrival  is  said  to  have  been  very  droll.  “  Go  to  the 
Hotel  de  Russie  !”  There  is  only  one  inn  at  Baden  in 
Switzerland,  and  that  is  not  the  least  an  “  Hotel  of 
Russia.”  “  Where  is  Cinna  ?”  was  the  next  question. 
Now  “  Cinna”  is  a  racehorse,  which,  wiser  than  its 
owner,  had  gone  to  the  right  Baden  !  This  little  errant 
error  is  not  whispered  in  Gath,  but  it  is  true. 

Alas  !  we  found  the  “  Vanity  Fair”  of  the  world  very' 
dull.  Lovely  as  ever — and  no  place  is,  I  think,  so 
naturally  attractive  as  Baden-Baden — it  was  as  deserted 
as  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness.  Man,  we  know,  is  not 
made  to  live  alone,  and  so  as  nobody  was  going  to 
Baden,  nobody  else  came — we  are  gregarious,  you 
know.  A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  walk  into  “  Long  s” 
in  Bond-street,  and  say,  “  Of  course  all  you  felb^ws 
will  be  at  Baden,”  and  tickets  were  taken  accordingly. 
We  miss  the  French  and  Russian  element.  Later  I 
will  send  you  toilettes,  but  I  confess  that  they  have 
disappointed  me  this  year  everywhere.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  however,  that  the  English  ladies  have  “  held  their 
own,”  Lady  Howard  of  Effingham  being  the  best- 
dressed  woman  on  the  racecourse  of  Ilfezheim.  We 
were  blessed  by  the  presence  of  “  all  that  is  best  of 
Viennese  society.”  We  had  the  Princess  de  Fiirsten- 
berg ;  she  is  the  leader  of  fashion  in  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  is  rather  like  Patti,  which  I  deem  to 
be  paying  a  high  compliment.  Political  Berlin  has 
deprived  us  of  our  usuiil  Emperors  and  Empresses, 
the  Civil  Commander  of  the  British  Army,  of  our 
soldiers,  the  wretched  Red  Republic  of  the  Thiers- 
Rochefort  Government  of  what  once  was  I'rance,  of 
our  French  friends,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The 
Russians  seem  to  look  at  home  more  than  they  used, 
and  so  “  pleasure”  Europe  seems  to  be  affected  by  the 
serious  atmosphere.  It  is  all  for  the  best,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  dull.  But  the  readers  of  your — I  must  say,  though 
even  I  write  in  it  myself—  amusing  Magazine — exceptions 
prove  the  rule  as  a  rule — will  like  to  hear  in  what 
garments  the  pleasure-seekers  of  Germany  are  clothed. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  photograph  in  ink  that  which  is 
crossing  my  “  camera,”  which,  as  the  French  say, 
“  gives”  us  a  garden  thronged  with  pleasant  people  in 
that  state  of  plethora  which  is  consequent  on  early 
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dinners.  But  I  will  even  go  back  and  record  the  dresses 
which  have  crossed  our  path  during  the  last  month. 

I  will  first  give  you  some  morning  toilettes,  the 
which,  seeing  them  worn,  struck  me  as  most  elegant. 
The  lady  who  wore  these  appeared  in  a  fresh  one  every 
day,  but  I  shall  only  give  you  three,  as  to  go  through 
a  space  of  ten  days  would  be  as  tedious  to  me  as  to 
the  readers  of  “  The  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine.” 

I  will  begin  with  my  favourite.  It  was  a  “  Louis 
Quatorze”  costume  made  of  very  fine  cambric  in  rose 
colour,  with  trimmings  of  white  cambric  frills  laid  on 
in  flat  plaits,  the  long  vest  being  of  white  with  straps 
of  the  rose  cambric  slashed  across.  The  collar  and 
cuffs  were  white  stitched  with  rose.  A  small  black 
velvet  hat  with  a  tuft  of  rose  and  white  feathers.  A 
white  sunshade  trimmed  with  rose  silk. 

The  second  was  a  white  muslin  with  ivy  leaves  em¬ 
broidered  on  it  in  white,  made  with  a  flowing  demi- 
train,  with  a  narrow  flounce  carried  round  it  edged 
with  lace  ;  the  front  breadth  was  covered  with  narrow 
frills  edged  with  lace.  A  small  jacket,  rather  fitting  to 
the  figure,  was  trimmed  in  the  same  manner ;  down 
each  side  of  the  front  breadth  were  Watteau  bands 
formed  of  black  velvet  ribbon,  rather  broad,  and  prim¬ 
rose  satin  mixed.  A  round  black  velvet  hat,  the  brim 
being  trimmed  with  primrose  satin,  and  caught  up  at 
the  left  side  with  a  long  ostrich  feather  (primrose 
colour),  which  fell  over  the  hair  to  the  right  side. 

The  third  was  made  exactly  in  the  same  fashion,  but 
it  was  of  white  muslin,  with  small  bouquets  of  the 
blue  cornflowers  on  it,  the  front  breadth  being  all 
white ;  the  trimmings  of  Watteau  bands  were  made 
of  blue  satin  mixed  with  ears  of  corn.  A  rather  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  with  a  wreath  of  wheatears  and 
the  blue  cornflowers.  The  above  toilettes  were  worn 
by  a  tres  grande  dame  at  Spa. 

Now  I  will  take  you  to  Hombourg,  where  one  English 
lady  appeared  on  the  first  evening  of  her  arrival  in  a 
costume  which  made  the  sensation  of  the  season.  It 
was  simply  a  cloud  of  white  of  some  soft  silky  material, 
I  should  say  Chambery  gauze ;  whatever  it  might  have 
been  it  was  perfect,  and  did  the  fair  wearer  great  credit 
for  her  courage  in  appearing  in  a  dress  which  had  not 
one  speck  ot  colour  to  relieve  it.  The  Swiss-shaped 
hat  was  of  white  reps  and  white  ostrich  feathers. 
There  were  few  others  to  record,  most  of  them  being 
formed  of  a  demi-trained  skirt,  with  a  polonaise  of 
crepe  de  chine,  or  muslin  trimmed  with  lace.  Black 
velvet  skirts,  flounced,  seemed  to  be  very  favourite 
wear,  and  though  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  velvet,  I 
think  it  is  a  little  out  of  place  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  so  having  found  nothing  new  at  Hombourg, 
except  the  “  Rabagas”  hats,  I  think  I  will  go  to  the 
races  at  Baden-Baden,  where,  considering  only  about 
one-third  the  usual  amount  of  company  assembled,  the 
dresses  were  worth  looking  at  several  times.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  I  have  a  task  before  me  (as  there  is 
such  a  macedoine  of  colour  thought  necessary  to  form 
a  lady’s  costume  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  what 
or  which  is  which),  but  will  do  my  best,  so  will  begin 
wi'h  one  all  of  one  shade  of  colour,  and  a  lovely 


peach-blossom  colour  it  was.  The  skirt  of  thick  silk, 
demi-train,  with  flounces  of  the  same  nearly  covering 
the  back  part  of  the  skirt ;  the  front  part  had  alternate 
flounces  of  the  silk  and  grenadine,  with  satin  stripes 
cut  on  the  biais  placed  on  in  festoons.  A  festooned- 
shaped  apron  of  the  grenadine,  edged  with  a  rich  deep 
fringe,  was  festooned  on  the  hips  with  loops  and  long 
ends  of  ribbon  the  same  colour.  The  bodice  was  of 
grenadine,  the  back  part  having  a  long  basque  which 
fell  over  the  flounces  on  the  train,  the  basque  in  front 
being  very  short,  and  the  whole  trimmed  with  fringe ; 
sleeves  to  the  elbow  with  deep  frills  and  ruffles  of 
broad  lace.  A  small  round  hat  of  silk  the  same  as  the 
dress,  with  ostrich  feathers  the  same  colour  ;  parasol  the 
same,  trimmed  with  white  and  covered  with  white  lace. 

A  costume  of  turquoise  blue  silk,  the  train  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  the  same ;  the  tunic  had  a  wreath  of 
marguerites  embroidered  round  it,  and  was  edged  with 
a  deep  fringe,  blue  slightly  mixed  with  pale  yellow ; 
the  bodice  was  embroidered  in  bouquets  at  the  corners 
of  the  basque  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  points 
of  the  broad  cuffs  with  which  the  sleeves  were  finished ; 
the  basque  and  cuffs  were  trimmed  with  pale  yellow, 
and  edged  with  fringe  the  same  as  the  tunic.  A  “  Ra¬ 
bagas”  hat  of  blue  reps,  lined  with  yellow  satin  and 
trimmed  with  a  long  ostrich  feather,  also  yellow. 

Another  costume  of  a  demi-train  of  green  satin,  or 
rather  yellow-green,  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce  of  the 
same ;  the  bodice  and  apron,  as  it  appeared  to  be, 
was  of  corded  silk  the  colour  of  green  tea,  trimmed 
with  fringe.  What  formed  the  back  of  the  tunic  was 
a  mass  of  rich  pink  silk  and  magnificent  white  lace ; 
it  had  no  shape  or  form,  but  the  whole  was  most 
effective.  A  “  Rabagas”  hat  of  the  tea-green  silk  lined 
with  pink  and  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  moss  roses. 
Then  there  was  another  turquoise-blue  costume  trimmed 
with  old  point,  with  hat  of  the  *same  lace  and  full¬ 
blown  yellow  roses  ;  and  last  and  least,  a  costume  of 
magenta  velvet,  with  polonaise  of  white  crepe  de  chine. 
A  white  chip  bonnet  with  magenta  feathers.  Evidently 
the  lady  had  not  got  her  toilette  on  her  way  through 
Paris,  or  from  one  of  the  many  disciples  of  the  great 
Worth  in  London. 

THE  AUTUMN  MANtEUVRES  OF  A  CIVILIAN. 

The  laws  of  society,  which  are  like  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  have  decreed  that  in  May  one  goes  to 
London — in  August  out  of  that  pleasant  metropolis, 
and,  crossing  the  “  glad  {glad?)  waters  of  the  dark  blue 
sea,”  alight,  as  they  say  of  sovereigns  and  diplomatists, 
at  some  foreign  bathing  or  drinking  place.  Comme  tout 
le  monde  is,  as  you  know,  the  motto  of  society,  and 
practically  one  man  runs  after  another.  Just  as  the  whole 
flock  of  sheep  rush  to  the  gate  through  which  one  has 
passed  ;  so  we,  too,  took  our  tickets,  and  dining  one 
night  at  the  “  Clarendon,”  in  Bond-street,  London,  W., 
found  ourselves — rather  weary,  but  willing — eating  our 
dejeuner  at  the  “  Midi”  at  Spa,  Belgium,  at  1. 30  p.m 
next  day.  After  all  it  is  a  “  rapid  act”  to  entirely  change 
air,  earth,  water,  climate,  food,  and  society  in  the  hours 
which  many  a  jaded  Londoner  who  had  drained  the  cup 
of  the  season  to  the  dregs  slept  away  in  his  neglected  bed. 
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It  was  a  fine  day,  and  Spa  had  dressed  herself  in  her 
very  best  to  receive  us,  and,  when  in  that  costume,  there 
ate  in  Europe  few  prettier  sights  than  the  little  Belgian 
bathing-place  which  was  so  dear  to  the  few  travelling 
English  of  the  First  Napoleonic  period.  There,  as 
everywhere,  the  closing  of  the  era  of  “  Play”  is  an¬ 
nounced  ;  but  the  worthy  people  of  Spa  struggle  man¬ 
fully  against  their  fiite,  and,  as  speculation  is  to  be  driven 
out,  they  are  building  on  all  sides  great  residences  to 
receive  respectability,  which  is  expected  to  come  in 
shoals.  I  hope  it  -may,  but  I  must  say  I  am  not  san¬ 
guine.  Spa,  though,  with  its  pretty  environs,  has,  I 
admit,  a  chance  denied  to  most  of  the  other  places  which 
will  next  year  be  rendered  respectable  by  an  Imperial 
edict. 

The  class  of  English  who  are  en  voyage  this  year  of 
peace  ’72  are  very  unlike  that  we  used  to  meet  before 
the  unlucky  year  of  war  ’70.  “  The  quantity  is  here, 

but  the  quality  is  wanting,”  said  to  me  a  disconsolate 
hotel-keeper.  I  hear  that  English  watering-places  swarm 
with  tourists,  and  I  know  that  a  great  many  English  are 
going  to  the  United  States  ;  for  instance,  the  Cuba, 
which  is  next  to  sail,  is  so  full  that  two  friends  of  mine 
only  got  berths  through  the  illness  of  another  party.  In 
revenge,  however,  the  United  States  have  sent  to  Europe 
a  vast  army  of  visitors.  The  accent  is  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Yankee  taste  is  now  as  much  consulted 
as  the  British  was  a  few  years  since.  They  are  very 
nice  people,  as  a  rule,  these  Americans  ;  but  unluckily 
for  us  others,  they  have  so  many  dollars  that  they  never 
ask  the  price  of  anything,  and  do  not  care  if  a  dinner 
costs  five  pounds  or  five  shillings  a  head  yet  they 
should,  as  a  mere  matter  of  time,  for  they  get  through 
their  five  pounds’  or  five  shillings’  worth  wonderfully 
quick.  I  calculate  that  if  I  was  to  start  an  American 
with  his  soup  when  an  Englishman  was  at  his  rott,  the 
Yankee  would  get  to  the  cheese  first. 

Spa  is  the  promised  land  for  the  lover  of  excursions 
and  out-of-door  eating.  Life  there  is  a  perpetual  pic¬ 
nic,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  the  provisions.  Before 
the  day  is  half  aired  you  see  parties  of  twenty  on  horse 
and  donkey  back  starting  to  ride  through  the  lovely 
scenery  to  break  their  fast  at  one  of  the  numerous 
suburban  restaurants.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  I  found 
one  during  my  excursions,  which  was,  for  these  days  of 
dearness,  very  cheap.  There  is  something  very  pleasant 
in  one  of  these  long,  lazy,  lounging  breakfasts — a  garden 
instead  of  a  room,  and,  if  alone,  a  book  in  lieu  of  a 
paper — not  the  slightest  hurry,  and  nothing  to  do  after. 
The  “  play”  is  such  a  minor  consideration  in  Spa  that 
no  one  talks  of  it.  You  never  see  the  typical  ruined 
man,  or  that  Mexican  who  wins  (invisible)  millions. 
Still  there  is  much  to  see  and  little  to  do  in  Spa,  and  I 
advise  all  travellers  to  take  it,  at  least  as  a  d'lx  minutes 
(f arret,  on  their  outward-bound  journey,  and  I  can 
recommend  the  “  Midi” as  an  hotel.  If  you  like  sacred 


music  you  can  get  it  gratis  very  good,  and  Mr.  Tom 
Hohler  sings  out  of  charity  at  the  best  church.  The 
veteran  Dejazet,  the  date  of  whose  birth — her  debut  in 
this  wicked  world — is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  is  acting, 
and  the  composer  of  Faust  is  giving  concerts.  The 
ladies  dress  very  wildly — but  then  it  is  an  out-of- 
doors  life — and  the  men  wear  costumes  of  no  particular 
style,  shape,  period,  or  country.  Among  the  resident 
and  visitor  company  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  Mrs.  Hope,  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  Captain 
McDowell,  Baron  Oppenheim,  Captain  Luicke,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hohler,  Lord  Courtney,  &c.,  and  the  result 
of  their  presence  was  very  pleasant  reunions  at  private 
villas,  and  extremely  good  dinners  at  the  restaurant 
“  Tayleur-Leroy.” 

I  have  said  things  were  dear,  but  I  wonder  where  in 
England  you  could  get  for  6s.  8d.  a  head  a  dinner  of 
many  volumes  (ilustrated  with  plates — and  hot  plates, 
too — the  only  ones  in  Spa),  beginning  with  melon  and 
ending  in  ortolans.  It  is  with  no  great  pleasure  that  one 
asks  for  one’s  ticket  to  leave  Spa,  but  life  is  short,  and 
so  is  touring.  And  then  where  to  go  ?  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  I  remember  a  very  pleasant  sojourn  for  a  few 
days — it  was  when  there  ivas  gambling,  I  regret  to  say, 
and  when  the  “  Hotel  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,”  so  called 
from  its  legal  clicntelle,  had  an  exceptional  chef— is  now 
only  a  gout  and  rheumatic  hospital,  and  when  you  have 
visited  the  patients — i.e.,  a  few  friends  who  are  expiating 
the  London  season  there — you  naturally  go  away,  for  fear 
gout  should  be  catching.  Nobody  could  stay  at  Cologne 
— I  say  not  a  word  against  the  giant  cathedral,  or  John 
Mary  Farina  and  his  sweet  waters — but  the  atmosphere, 
the  noise,  the  Prussians,  and  the  hotels,  render  residence 
too  terrible  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  even  on  the  most 
hardened  tourist.  At  the  station  there  was  the  usual 
hand-to-hand  fight  for  luggage,  many  retiring  from  the 
field  impedimentis  relictis.  Babel,  too,  could  not  have 
exhibited  a  greater  confusion  of  tongues.  However,  we 
struggled  through  the  general  action,  having  skirmished 
with  several  porters,  and  engaged  seriously  with  a  com¬ 
missioner  who  attacked  our  baggage,  and  then  we  took 
our  seats  for  the  once  Free,  now  Prussian,  good  old  town 
of  Frankfort. 

It  is  not  encouraging  to  read  at  every  large  station,  in 
every  European  tongue,  the  truly  British  notice,  “  Beware 
of  Pickpockets  but  so  it  is.  A  friend,  who  knows 
life  in  London  well,  pointed  out  one  of  these  robbers  to 
me,  and  was  astonished  when  I  shook  hands  with  the 
villain.  He  was  even  more  astonished  when  I  told  him 
that  the  pickpocket  in  question  was  Lord  Tallsteeple, 
who  is  said  to  be  going  to  Rome  v/aHombourg.  Well, 
“  every  road  leads  to  Rome,”  as  Baron  Rothschild  said 
only  yesterday,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  went  to 
London  via  Vienna.  Frankfort  is  always  a  study  of  the 
past,  and  Hombourg,  this  year,  is  a  study  of  the  passing 
away. 
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PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 


AS  I  have  already  said,  Madame  Thiers,  the  wife  of 
our  President,  is  no  bright  and  shining  light ; 
the  husband  has  kept  to  himself  all  the  wit  of  the 
family.  Mdlle.  Dosne,  the  sister  of  Madame  Thiers, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  quite  an  extraordinary  mind.  One 
of  my  friends  related  to  me  the  following  speech  of 
this  young  lady  in  a  discussion  with  M.  St.  Marc- 
Girardin,  when  she  was  defending,  as  in  duty  bound, 
our  poor  Republic,  attacked  vigorously  by  this  chief  of 
bearskin  caps,  who  was  posing  as  general-in-chief  of 
the  royalist  reaction  : — 

“  No,  certainly !”  cried  indignantly  Mdlle.  Felicie 
Dosne,  replying  to  a  terrible  salfy  of  her  interlocutor — 
“  no,  certainly  ;  the  Republic  we  would  have  is  not  that 
fat  girl  with  muscular  arms,  that  patron  of  convicts  who 
drinks  in  the  street  gutters,  that  envious  rebel  who  for 
eighty  years  has  been  planting  in  all  the  suburbs  her  old 
green  tree  without  root,  and  her  old  red  cap  without 
tassel — the  Republic  which  you  have  just  painted  with 
all  the  depth  of  your  talent  and  all  the  bitterness  of 
your  hatred.  The  one  I  would  have  is  not  daughter  of 
the  street,  but  daughter  of  the  sky,  from  whence  she 
comes  to  us  with  the  good  God  for  sponsor,  since  He 
sends  with  her  the  baptismal  dragees  in  the  shape  of  the 
most  bountiful  harvest  one  could  desire  ;  my  Repub¬ 
lic,  or  rather  ours,  wears  on  her  forehead  no  red  cap, 
but  a  halo  of  glory ;  for  her  ornament  is  light,  her 
floating  hair  is  fastened  by  no  knots  ;  her  vesture  enve¬ 
lopes  are  fastened  by  no  ties.  She  is  independent,  not 
by  the  strength  of  her  arms,  but  by  virtue  of  her 
wings  ;  her  soul  is  generous,  full  of  frankness  and 
courage.  She  admires  what  is  admirable,  despises  what 
is  despicable  ;  she  speaks  all  languages ;  she  under¬ 
stands  all  sciences  ;  she  excels  in  all  art ;  she  is  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  midst  of  clouds,  as  a  pearl  beneath  the  sea, 
as  poetry  in  the  heart !” 

“  Bravo  !  dear  enthusiast !”  cried  laughingly  M. 
Thiers,  who  entered  during  this  poetical  outburst.  “  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  send  you  to  preach  a  second  little 
sermon  to  the  Chamber  on  the  same  text,  if  my  honour¬ 
able  friend  will  allow  it,”  said  he,  glancing  maliciously 
at  M.  St.  Marc-Girardin,  who  made  an  ugly  grimace 
and  dived  down  again  into  his  enormous  cravat,  which 
makes  his  head  look  like  an  enormous  marigold  in  a 
sugar-horn  of  blue  paper. 

Alboni,  the  illustrious  prima  donna,  is  altogether  </-/«- 
mode  in  the  court  of  the  Lady  President,  as  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Right  will  insist  on  calling  the  modest  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Madame  Thiers,  but  which  docs  not  aspire 
higher  than  to  that  of  a  good  citizen  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 
And  M.  Thiers  is  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic — that 
is  to  say,  the  representative  of  France  !  Madame  Thiers, 
and  especially  hidlle.  Dosne,  make  much  of  Alboni  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  envy  of  Patti  ;  for  this  I  am  not 
sorry,  and  this  is  “  the  reason  why — 

Patti  is  sulking  with  France,  which  shows  her  un- 
^ateful,  since  Paris  helped  largely  to  make  her  fortune. 
She  weeps  for  the  Empire,  they  say,  and  will  only  re 


turn  to  Paris  with  it.  Well,  at  all  events  she  is 
grateful  to  the  Empress,  who,  they  say,  decided  her 
marriage  by  promising  to  make  her  lady  of  honour 
on  the  termination  of  her  engagements,  if  she  would 
become  marquise.  You  understand  now  why  Patti 
deserts  the  poor  Republic,  which  has  no  tabouret  to 
offer  her.  A  word  of  Rossini’s  is  quoted  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  by  the  Parisians,  who  are  beginning  to  think  they 
were  more  governed  by  the  fascinating  manner  of  the 
diva  than  by  her  art. 

It  appears  that  some  little  time  before  Rossini’s  death, 
Patti,  near  a  departure  for  England,  went  to  pay  her 
adieux  to  the  maestro  and  to  ask  for  some  advice  on 
the  studies  she  ought  to  pursue.  Said  Rossini  mali¬ 
ciously,  “  What  would  you  study  for,  my  beauty  The 
good  public  loves  you  as  you  are ;  it  loads  you  with 
crowns  and  gold  ;  let  it  please  itself ;  when  it  recognises 
its  error,  if  your  fortune  is  not  large  enough  for  your 
ambition,  learn  to  sing  then.  You  will  do  well ;  but 
till  then  enjoy  yourself  and  let  well  alone.” 

It  was  also  the  opinion  of  Auber  that,  artistically 
speaking,  she  did  not  know  how  to  sing — that  she 
warbled  like  a  little  bird  on  a  branch,  but  that  there 
was  no  depth.  I  heard  Auber  say  so  with  my  own 
ears.  Both  maestros  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Alboni’s 
talent. 

Madame  de  Girardin  said  that  this  singer  appeared  to 
her  like  an  elephant  who  had  swallowed  a  nightingale  ; 
but  I  find  the  word  elephant  little  courteous,  and  I 
would  compare  her  to  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale  from 
whose  mouth  dropped  precious  stones — diamonds  and 
pearls. 

Alboni,  moreover,  has  a  distinct  individuality  in  the 
artistic  world  -,  for  she  not  only  possesses  with  the 
most  beautiful  voice  the  greatest  talent,  but  she  is 
endowed  with  an  independent  character,  a  most  original 
wit,  and  a  most  generous  heart ;  also,  even  at  the 
theatre — thing  rare — she  has  only  friends. 

She  will  sing  next  Saturday  at  the  benevolent  concert 
organised  by  Madame  Thiers ;  but  the  wife  of  the 
President  wished  to  have  both  Patti  and  Nilsson  as  well. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Marquise  de  Caux  will  receive 
a  cool  reception. 

Paris  is  preparing  a  crusade  against  the  French  who 
have  gone  this  year  to  the  German  baths.  The  clubs 
will  be  closed  to  the  men,  and  the  drawing-rooms  to 
the  women. 

As  to  fashion,  embroidered  stuffs  are  all  la  mode,  and 
that  makes  a  delightful  pastime  for  unoccupied  fingers. 
All  the  embroideries  are  done  in  two  shades ;  thus, 
havana  and  maroon,  light  grey  and  slate.  Skirts  always 
play  a  large  part  in  feminine  toilets.  The  tunic  is 
again  playing  a  minor  part.  Velvet  is  much  worn  at 
the  seaside,  either  as  skirt  or  tunic  with  batiste  or  ecru. 
Bonnets  await  another  month  to  change  their  form. 
They  say  the  change  will  be  complete.  Let  us  await 
it,  then,  before  we  speak. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSANVILLE. 
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DORCAS  MEETINGS. 


AS  the  autumn  time  advances,  and  vve  begin,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  no,  to  glance  forward  to  the  coming 
winter,  amongst  our  winter  thoughts  I  imagine  what 
arc  called  “  Dorcas  meetings”  must  take  some  share. 
It  might  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  to  be  told  a  few  hints  which  I  have  learnt  during 
many  years  past  during  which  I  have  taken  a  part  in 
such  associations  for  the  help  of  the  poor. 

The  grand  principle  in  such  societies  is  economy — to 
make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  by  that  I  do 
not  mean,  buy  cheap  materials.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
worst  economy,  especially  as  regards  flannels,  but  econo¬ 
mise  your  material  to  the  utmost.  To  that  end,  never 
throiu  away  any  pieces,  however  small,  for  in  time  ever}^- 
thing  will  find  its  use,  as  I  will  show  you. 

I  will  put  down  a  few  rules  which  we  have  found 
very  useful  in  conducting  Dorcas  meetings. 

1st.  Let  each  member  in  attendance  pay  one  penny 
into  the  fund.  No  one  feels  so  small  a  sum,  and  it 
mounts  up  incredibly  towards  the  purchase  of  materials. 

2nd.  Make  your  Dorcas  meetings  as  pleasant  as  pos¬ 
sible — as  much  like  a  private  gathering  as  you  can. 
Meet  about  three — have  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
brought  in  at  about  five.  Have  nothing  like  formality 
and  grimness  mixed  up  with  it.  A  labour  of  love 
shoulci  be  cheerful  labour. 

3rd.  Admit  people  of  all  ages.  There  can  be  em¬ 
ployment  found  even  for  young  children. 

4th.  Encourage  people  to  bring  contributions  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  &c.,  for  altering  or  mending.  Materials  need  not 
always  be  new. 

5th.  Never  ask  for  money  from  those  who  work.  Let 
the  non-workers  be  bothered  as  much  as  you  please  for 
funds,  but  don’t  attempt  to  burn  your  candle  at  both 
ends. 

I  will  put  down  a  few  directions  for  making  some 
things  which  we  have  found  particubrly  useful. 

FLANNEL  STAYS. 

Take  a  strip  of  calico  of  five-eighths  of  a  yard  in 
width,  and  six  inches  in  depth.  Cover  it  with  rows  of 
flannel  list  or  pieces  of  flannel ;  scoop  out  the  armholes, 
and  bind  the  whole  round  with  any  strips  you  may  have. 
Sew  tapes  at  the  back  and  for  the  armholes.  These 
stays  fastened  on  to  a  little  flannel  petticoat  make  a  very 
complete  little  garment.  It  is  intended  for  a  child  from 
two  to  four,  either  boy  or  girl. 

baby’s  hood. 

A  strip  of  calico  or  coloured  stuff  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  and  nine  inches  long,  covered ’with  flannel  list, 
a  curtain  five  inches  wide  and  ten  inches  long,  covered 
with  the  same,  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  first  piece, 
which  is  frilled  at  one  edge  into  a  little  crown,  the 
curtain  being  plaited  at  the  back  to  fit.  Two  lengths 


of  list  joined  into  one,  and  plaited  for  a  quilling  in  front ; 
the  curtain  to  be  bound  with  a  piece  of  coloured  braid, 
and  strings  of  the  same.  This  makes  a  very  ornamental 
little  hood,  especially  if  the  maker  will  take  the  trouble 
to  work  in  coloured  wool  some  rows  of  “  seaweed 
stitch”  or  baby  stitch  round  the  hood  and  curtain. 

LIST  CHEST-PROTECrOll. 

Cut  a  piece  of  calico  or  any  washing  material  in  some¬ 
thing  the  shape  of  a  heart,  measuring  10  inches  across 
the  top  and  7  or  8  at  bottom.  Cover  this  piece  with 
strips  of  list  run  on  breadthwise.  Bind  the  whole  with 
a  strip  of  calico  or  linsey — no  strings.  These  we  have 
found  a  great  demand  for,  they  being  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  men  of  our  neighbourhood  both  for 
men  and  women,  especially  for  old  people  and  for  those 
with  weak  chests. 

KNITTED  (^UlLT. 

Tear  into  strips  any  old  materials  which  are  not  use¬ 
ful  for  poor  clothing,  such  asold  frieze  or  muslin  dresses. 
The  thin  list  which  comes  from  one  edge  of  flannel, 
and  which  is  too  slight  for  any  other  purpose,  comes  in 
nicely  for  this.  Knit  up  these  strips  into  bands  of  4  or 
6  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  a  bed-quilt,  upon  large 
wooden  pins — the  larger  the  better.  Sew  these  strips 
together,  and  they  will  make  a  bed-covering  as  warm  as 
a  couple  of  blankets. 

I  need  hardly,  I  think,  say  that  all  small  pieces  of 
cotton  material,  coloured  or  white,  sewn  together  irre¬ 
gularly,  only  preserving  a  flat  surface,  will  make  a 
capital  cotton  quilt — if  lined  with  an  old  blanket,  a  warm 
one.  This  can  be  done  by  small  children,  as  it  is  all 
plain  sewing.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  patchwork  quilt  and 
a  knitted  quilt  always  on  hand,  as  any  odd  moments  can 
be  employed  upon  it,  or  a  stray  visitor  may  go  on  with 
it.  Even  the  smallest  shreds  of  either  of  these  quilts 
are  not  to  be  thrown  away.  Never  throw  away  anything. 
Here  is  a  use  for  them. 

SHRED  PILLOW. 

Chop  up  quite  small  all  the  chips  left  from  everything 
woollen  or  cotton,  and  stuff  a  pillow  with  them ;  the 
smallest  child  can  do  this,  either  boy  or  girl  ;  and  little 
children  like  the  importance  of  being  employed.  There 
is  nothing  more  gladly  received  by  the  sick  than  an 
extra  pillow-  We  in  our  society  have  had  several  pil¬ 
lows  manufactured,  so  far  as  the  stuffing  goes,  by  an  old 
lady  almost  entirely  blind.  It  was  the  only  thing  she 
could  do  to  help  ;  and  I  think  one  grand  principle  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  charitable  works  is  to  employ  as  many 
people  as  possible,  thereby  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all 
those  who  do  work  ;  for  remember  “  mercy  is  twice 
blest :  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

E.  M.  N. 


507. - EviNING  AND  DlNNER  ToiLETS. 


A  DECREE  has  gone  forth  in  Paris  that  ladies  will  no  the  tight-fitting  costume,  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 

longer  soriir  en  taille.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  Paris,  or  on  the  shores  of  Trouville,  Dinard,  or  Bag- 

we  translate,  without  mantle.  A  mantle  of  some  kind  is  noles.  The  change  is  not  to  be  deplored,  for  a  lace 

indispensable.  No  longer  is  the  defined  figure,  shown  in  fichu,  a  tiny  pelerine  matching  the  costume,  is  accepted. 
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and  only  the  tight-fitting  corsage  pt/r  ei  simple  forbidden 
to  the  votaries  of  fashion.  But  this  change,  slight  and 
unimportant  as  it  may  appear,  means,  really  and  truly, 


itself  under  all  covering,  and  the  drapery  afforded  by 
shawl  or  mantle  spares  our  nerves  the  trial  of  beholding 
“  immeasurable  tt’nisfs.” 


508. — Country  and  Visit  ing  Costumes, 


that  mantles  will  soon  be  de  rigueur,  and  the  dolman  or 
carrick  indispensable.  When  we  recall  the  stout  figures 
we  have  seen  en  taille,  we  cannot  regret  the  return  to 
drapery,  always  acceptable,  since  a  pretty  figure  reveals 


Holiday  time  is  now  over,  and  with  October  and  fast- 
decreasing  days  we  must  be  seriously  thinking  of  late 
autumn  and  winter  fashions.  Returning  to  Paris  after 
a  month’s  absence,  I  hasten  to  make  an  exploration 
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tour  through  our  tnagasm  des  modes,  and  I  must  say  I 
have  been  passing,  as  we  say  here,  de  surprise  en  sur¬ 
prise  !  It  is  astonishing  how  many  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  fashions  during  this  one  short  month  ; 
the  greatest,  to  my  mind,  is  that  effected  in  chapeaux. 
When  I  left,  hats  were  worn  slanting  over  the  nose, 
and  bonnets  posed  diadem-like  over  the  brow  ;  but  now 
I  see  we  are  going  to  the  other  extreme.  The  hat  is 
put  on  sailor  fashion  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the 
bonnet  tn  coup  de  vent,  as  though  it  had  been  pushed 
back  over  the  chignon.  The  Rabagas,  one  of  the  most 
generally  adopted  shapes,  has  the  border  completely 
turned  up  and  a  moderately  high  crown. 

I  went  to  the  well-known  establishment  of  MM. 
Agnellet  to  see  the  new  shapes  prepared  for  the  winter. 
The  bare  shapes  of  net  and  wire  look  very  extraordinary, 

I  must  confess  ;  one  would  think  they  were  meant  for 
men’s  hats  rather  than  for  ladies’  bonnets.  The  crown 
is  high  and  the  border  always  more  or  less  turned  up  ; 
the  curtain,  when  there  is  one,  is  very  small  and  narrow  ; 
it  is  sometimes  waved. 

The  same  shapes  are  also  made  of  fdt  in  all  the 
fashionable  shades  of  colour,  greenish  and  brownish 
bronze,  pea-soup  colour,  olive  green,  dark  sea-blue, 
prune,  maroon,  garnet  colour,  and  scabieuse,  and  also  in 
various  shades  of  mouse  and  felt  grey.  These  bonnets 
are  meant  to  be  trimmed  with  velvet  to  match  the  cos¬ 
tume. 

In  hats  I  noticed  some  elegant  shapes — the  Greuze, 
suitable  for  youthful  heads,  a  coquettish  chapeau,  with 
retrousse  brim ;  the  Clarisse  Harlowc,  a  new  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pamela  hat ;  the  Longueville,  wider  brimmed 
and  very  graceful  in  shape ;  and  the  Rubens,  which  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  term  hat  or  bonnet,  for  it  very 
much  resembles  the  Rabagas  in  shape,  and  will  do  duty 
for  a  chapeau  de  ville  if  provided  with  wide  velvet  or 
ribbon  strings. 

All  these  hats  are  made  of  the  new  coloured  felts  I 
was  mentioning  j  list  now  for  bonnets,  and  also  of  fine 
silk  plush. 

In  the  latter  style  I  saw  a  hat  of  white  plush  trimmed 
with  garnet-coloured  velvet,  and  one  of  silver-grey 
plush,  trimmed  with  maroon.  Though  MM.  Agnellet 
do  not  sell  the  hats  ready  trimmed,  they  have  both  the 
felt  and  plush  hats  and  bonnets  with  the  velvet  brim, 
and  band  to  match  round  the  crown.  The  shape  is 
thus  ready  for  the  ribbon  and  feathers  trimming  to  be 
put  on. 

After  having  examined  these  shapes,  I  went  to  one 
of  our  good  modistes — Jenny  Navarre — to  see  them 
decked  with  elegant  trimmings,  and  very  different  they 
look,  you  may  be  sure,  when  once  they  have  passed 
through  the  skilful  modiste's  hands. 

The  great  nouveaute  to  note  for  winter  bonnets  is  that 
moire  ribbon  is  now  to  replace  the  faille  so  exclusively 
worn  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Moire  and  velvet 
are  combined  in  the  new  ribbon  trimmings,  and  look 
extremely  well  together.  While  mentioning  fashionable 
tints  just  now  I  forgot  to  say  that  very  light  colours  are 
quite  as  fashionable  as  very  dark  ones  ;  both  are  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  new  trimmings.  The  light  shades  preferred 
are  salmon  or  flesh  colour,  pale  lavender,  bleu  passe. 


bluish-green  called  eau  du  Nil  or  cau  du  Niagara,  and 
drab. 

A  new  ornament  for  bonnets  consists  of  diadems  of 
jet  beads — cut  Jet  no  longer,  but  jet  beads  threaded  upon 
fine  wire,  and  arranged  in  extremely  pretty  fantaisie  pat¬ 
terns  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  feathers.  Delicately-wrought 
leaves  are  disposed  like  feather  aigrettes,  and  form  a 
most  stylish  and  novel  description  of  tiimmingfor  winter 
bonnets.  There  are  also  bows  and  agraffes  of  jet  beads 
to  fasten  on  feathers  and  aigrettes. 

A  bonnet  of  dark  rich  purple  velvet  had  the  border 
trimming  with  a  creie  de  coq  fluting,  over  which  was  laid 
one  of  the  pretty  jet  bead  diadems  I  have  just  mentioned  ; 
two  handsome  feathers  were  curled  over  the  crown — 
one  was  purple,  the  other  pale  blue.  A  bow  and  lapels 
of  purple  moire  ribbon  and  strings  of  the  same  com¬ 
pleted  the  trimming. 

A  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  made  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  preceding,  was  trimmed  with  one  black  and 
one  drab  feather,  and  with  a  bow  of  rose-coloured  moire 
fastened  on  with  an  agraffe  of  jet  beads.  I.apels  of  the 
same  fall  at  the  back. 

A  Rubens  bonnet  had  a  crown  of  salmon-pink  satin, 
not  stretched  plain,  but  pleated  all  round,  and  a  border 
of  black  velvet.  Light  feathers  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  satin  are  crossed  over  the  crown,  and  at  the  back 
there  is  a  large  bow  of  satin  ribbon  arranged  in  upward 
loops  and  falling  lapels.  The  turned-up  black  velvet 
border  is  ornamented  with  one  spray  of  roses  of  the 
same  pink  as  the  feathers,  placed  just  under  it. 

Another  of  dark  bronze  green  velvet  is  trimmed  with 
a  coronet  of  begonia  leaves,  shaded  from  green  to  black, 
and  with  one  large  rose  iffcuillce  of  a  purpriish  red  colour 
posed  a  little  on  one  side. 

And  a  bonnet  of  golden  maroon  velvet,  with  border 
of  a  darker  shade,  is  ornamented  with  a  Grecian  pattern 
of  cut  jet  beads  placcxl  over  a  band  of  moire  of  the 
same  colour,  which  is  finished  off  at  the  side  with  a  bow 
of  moire  and  velvet  mixed.  Feathers  placed  en  couronne 
are  shaded  from  gold  colour  to  dark  brown,  and  a  black 
aigrette  completes  the  trimming. 

As  for  hats,  I  can  only  describe  a  few  of  those  I  saw, 
for  their  name  is  legion. 

First,  a  chapeau  Longueville,  for  costume  de  chasse,  of 
light  grey  felt,  turned  up  with  bronze  gre^n  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  one  long  curled  feather,  shaded  from 
green  to  black. 

Next  a  Greuze  of  drab  plush,  turned  up  with  rose- 
coloured  satin,  trimmed  with  drab  feathers  and  moire 
ribbon,  and  with  a  spray  of  roses. 

A  Rubens,  without  strings,  so  it  may  pass  for  a  hat, 
of  dark  prune  felt,  with  border  of  light  blue  velvet. 
Prune  and  light  blue  feathers  and  moire  ribbons  of  the 
darker  shade. 

Besides  which  I  must  mention  the  new  sealskin  hats, 
trimmed  with  velvet,  which  are  quite  a  novelty,  and 
will  most  likely  as  such  take  the  fancy  of  our  elegantes, 
for  anything  new  has  for  them  an  irresistible  charm. 
Even  the  oilcloth  sailor  hats  introduced  this  summer  at 
the  seaside  obtained  the  greatest  vogue,  though  indeed 
they  are  anything  but  pretty  or  becoming. 

For  the  autumn  races  and  sporting  season  the  most 
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distinct  shades  of  colour ;  the  fur  trimming  may  be 
exchanged  for  deep  velvet  bands. 

Costumes  of  Lyons  poplin  are  very  deeply  trimmed 
with  velvet.  The  velvet  is  placed  in  bands  of  graduated 
depth  upon  the  skirt,  and  the  polonaise  or  redingote  has 
cuffs  and  revers  of  the  same.  Here,  again,  strongly- 
contrasted  tints  are  chosen  for  the  poplin  and  velvet. 

Faille  silk,  so  long  exclusively  worn,  is  now  rather 
going  out  of  fashion  ;  rich  smooth  and  brilliant  silk 
fabrics,  called  drop  de  sole  and  cachemire  de  sole,  are  taking 
its  place.  Lyons  poplins  are  also  in  great  vogue,  and 
this  winter  we  arc  to  see  moire  dresses  once  more  ;  both 


distingue  shapes  are  the  Longueville  and  the  Amazon, 
of  dark  bronze  or  maroon,  or  very  dark  blue  velvet, 
trimmed  with  two  long  curled  feathers,  one  of  the  colour 
of  the  velvet,  and  one  white.  The  gauze  veil  should 
also  be  matched  in  shade  to  the  hat. 

It  has  been  for  some  years  now  the  great  preoccu¬ 
pation  of  both  modistes  and  couturteres  to  procure  the 
most  perfectly  graduated  shades  of  colour  for  chapeaux 
and  costumes.  Now,  however,  this  care  need  no  longer 
absorb  them,  for  coukurs  trauchees  are  to  be  the  fashion 
this  winter.  If  two  shades  of  one  colour  are  chosen, 
they  must  be  the  lightest  and  darkest  shade.  If  two 


508A. — JupoN  FOR  Train  Skirt. 


different  colours  are  preferred,  then  one  of  these  must 
be  very  light  and  the  other  very  dark. 

At  Gagclin’s  I  was  shown  winter  dresses  made  in 
this  stj  le,  and  of  quite  a  new  fashion.  The  costume 
consists  of  a  Maintenon  casaque,  and  half-trained  skirt. 

One  of  the  most  stylish  casaques  1  saw  was  of  drab 
double  twilled  cashmere,  long  and  just  caught  up  at  the 
back,  with  elegant  retroussis  showing  a  lining  of  dark 
brown  velvet.  Sleeves  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style, 
with  deep  plisss  lined  with  brown  velvet.  The  casaque 
is  Listened  all  the  way  down  in  front  with  handsome 
brandebourgs  of  brown  silk  passementerie,  and  a  border 
of  blue  fox’s  fur  goes  round  the  edge,  as  also  round  the 
neck  and  sleeves.  The  casaque  is  lined  with  dark  brown 
silk,  and  is  meant  to  w’car  with  a  skirt  of  dark  brown 
velvet.  The  Maintenon  casaque  is  made  of  any  two 


French  moire  and  moire  antique  are  restored  to  honour, 
while  faille  and  satin  will  be  losing  the  high  place  they 
have  occupied  for  many  seasons. 

As  for  velvet,  it  is  as  much  a  favourite  as  ever,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  no  material  can  be  compared  to  it  in 
beauty,  either  for  the  full  sweeping  jupon  or  for  the 
elegant  polonaise.  For  dressy  costumes,  the  polonaise, 
instead  of  being  buttoned  down  the  front,  now  remains 
open  to  show  the  under-skirt,  which  is  pleated  Scotch 
kilt  fashion,  but  in  front  only ;  the  back  and  sides  are 
disposed  in  full  double  pleats  to  give  the  required  ampleur 
to  the  train. 

For  winter  under-skirts  I  examined  specimens  of 
ribbed  Amiens  velvet  of  various  shades  of  brown, 
bronze,  dark  blue,  and  grey.  This  material  is  the  best 
wearing,  most  comfortable  for  winter  jupons  that  can 


■Visiting  Toilet. 


{^Paper pattern,  nvithjlat pattern  to  cut  out  by,  jx. — Madame  Goubadd,  30,  Hennetta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
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■Walking  'I'oillt 


{^Paper  paticrrif  with Jlat pattern  to  cut  out  hi',  Jx.  — Madame  Goubaud,  3O1  Hmrietta-strect,  Covent  Garchr.'^ 
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be  imagined,  and,  as  it  is  very  cheap,  it  combines  every 
advantage. 

I  strongly  recommend  it  for  skirts  to  wear  with  cash- 
mere,  poplin,  and  even  silk  polonaises.  There  are 
narrow-ribbed  and  wide-ribbed  pattern f  ,  and  also  plain 
Amiens  velvet.  The  darker  shades  are  best,  but  black 
should  not  be  chosen,  as  it  never  wears  well. 

A  toilette  de  chateau  just  sent  off  to  Normandy  is  of 
two  contrasting  shades  of  blue,  pale  water-blue  and 
deep  sea-blue — the  former  almost  white,  the  latter  all 
but  black.  The  half-trained  skirt  is  trimmed  with  one 
deep  flounce,  and  with  a  bouillon  edged  on  either  side 
with  a  rouleau  of  pale  blue  cashmere  ;  the  skirt,  flounce, 
and  bouillon  are  of  dark  blue  velvet.  The  polonaise, 
cut  rather  squarely  at  the  back  and  sides,  is  gracefully 
draped  so  as  to  show  a  velvet  lining  to  match  with  the 
jupon.  The  bodice  and  sleeves  of  this  polonaise,  which 
is  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  are  also  trimmed  with  dark 
blue  velvet. 

I  am  rather  premature  in  describing  all  these  winter 
costumes ;  for  the  present  lighter  materials  are  still 
de  saison.  For  demi-toilette,  a  pretty  mise  consists  of  skirt 
and  blouse,  with  belt  of  coloured  leather  fastened  with 
agraffe  of  steel  or  old  silver,  to  which  a  hook  of  the  same 
metal  is  added  fur  suspending  the  umbrella  or  sunshade. 

The  blouse  is  of  serge  or  cashmere,  the  skirt  of 
kilted  black  silk.  Sometimes  a  short  pelerine  is  added 
to  the  blouse,  and  does  duty  for  an  out-of-door  mantle. 

Ladies  still  lingering  by  the  seaside,  or  in  the  country, 
complete  the  costume  with  the  simple  but  coquettish 
Jean  Bart  hat,  the  only  trimming  of  which  is  a  long 
gauze  scarf,  the  ends  of  which,  when  not  allowed  to 
float  on  the  breeze,  are  thrown  round  the  neck. 

I  must  wait  until  my  next  letter  to  give  you  a  full 
description  of  new  winter  mantles.  For  the  present 
only  demi-salson  vetements  are  to  be  seen.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  already  been  shown  dolmans  quite  wintry  in 
aspect,  of  black  or  dark  brown  cloth  richly  braided 
a  la  Russe,  and  even  with  fur  borders.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  paletots  of  plain  cloth  without  any 
trimming  whatever,  and  with  wide  open  sleeves. 

These  sleeves  are  in  some  models  so  much  exag¬ 
gerated  that  one  of  them  requires  as  much  material  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  mantle.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  vetement  is  a  mere  jacket.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  confection  likely  to  meet  with  much  success. 
For  mantles  independent  of  the  costume,  we  shall  have 
the  carrick,  double  collet,  and  paletot-rotonde,  slashed 
at  the  back  and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  lace ;  besides 
the  dolman,  and  to  form  part  of  the  costume,  the  polo¬ 
naise  and  various  casaques  previously  described. 

The  Echarpe-Bearnaise  is  a  pretty  autumn  mantle, 
and  is  made  of  cashmere  and  tartan  as  well  as  of  black 
faille.  It  is  folded  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  pointed  hood. 

Dotted  foulard  is  quite  the  rage  this  autumn  ;  ladies 
wear  it  as  dresses,  and  gentlemen  as  scarf-cravats  tied 
sailor’s  fashion. 

The  new  bows  for  the  hair  and  throat  are  a  coquettish 
chiffonnage  of  velvet  and  taffetas  or  moire  ribbon  of  two 
shades  of  colour.  The  cravats  of  dark-coloured  silk 
with  cashmere  designs,  so  fashionable  in  the  spring,  are 


now  combined  with  black  or  dark-coloured  velvet  to 
form  cravat-bows,  both  new  and  pretty.  Very  wide 
sashes  of  moire  ribbon  make  any  toilet  look  stylish  ;  they 
are  tied  at  the  side. 

Rich  passementerie,  either  dull  or  beaded  with  jet, 
will  be  worn  this  winter  upon  silk  and  velvet  costumes  ; 
the  patterns  are  most  beautiful,  and  generally  imitate  a 
flower.  Thus  there  is  the  daisy,  the  carnation,  the 
tulip,  the  dahlia,  and  the  rose  pattern,  besides  the  leaf, 
star,  rosette,  arabesque  or  pine  pattern. 

Lace,  however,  is  still  the  trimming  par  excellence  of 
all  costly  toilets.  White  lace  upon  black  velvet  is  only 
in  good  taste,  however,  for  evening  toilet  nor  should 
Valenciennes  lace  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  it  should 
be  Mechlin  lace,  or,  better  still,  point  d  f aiguille.  For 
walking  costumes,  Chantilly  lace  or  handsome  black  silk 
guipure  are  the  most  distingue  kinds  of  dentelle  that  can 
be  worn. 

For  the  autumn,  bottines  of  buff  or  brown  satin  de 
laine,  tipped  and  faced  with  kid,  are  trimmed  with 
narrow  bands  of  the  kid  stitched  down  upon  the  instep. 
They  are  buttoned  at  the  side  with  round  brown  buttons. 

The  soulier  d'inierieure  is  of  buff-coloured  satin  de 
laine,  with  brown  cashmere  or  faille  bow  upon  the 
instep.  This  is  a  neat,  simple  shoe  for  demi-toilette. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE, 

1.  Costume  of  salmon-coloured  foulard  with  a  blue 
pattern,  the  first  skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  lo 
inches  long  headed  with  a  puffing,  surrounded  by 
scallops  of  plain  blue  foulard.  Train  opened  in  front, 
and  fastened  up  coquettishly  behind.  Open  pointed 
body  with  frill  in  blue  foulard  with  gathered  head, 
placed  as  a  fichu  and  forming  a  sash  behind  with  large 
ends.  Pagoda  sleeves  fastened  at  the  elbow,  with  a 
puffing  and  scallop  edging  of  blue  foulard.  Small 
Watteau  hat  of  straw,  trimmed  with  a  bunch  of  roses 
fastened  upright  at  the  side ;  tuft  of  the  same  with 
spray  falling  on  the  chignon.  Bronze  bools. 

2.  Costume  of  light  maroon  taffetas  and  white  muslin. 
Skirt  to  touch  the  ground,  in  maroon  taffetas,  quite 
plain.  Muslin  tunic,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce 
of  5  inches,  headed  with  a  fold  of  the  same.  This 
tunic  is  looped  up  on  each  side  and  behind.  Muslin 
body  with  pointed  basques  behind,  trimmed  with  a 
small  gathered  flounce  2  inches.  Low  body  of  maroon 
taffetas  under  the  white  muslin.  Sleeves  trimmed  with 
a  small  frill  r.nd  bows  of  maroon  and  red  ribbon.  Sash 
of  red  and  maroon  ribbon  arranged  over  and  under  the 
basques.  Straw  hat  with  wide  brim,  trimmed  with 
same  ribbon  as  sash.  Sabot  shoes. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PA’t'TERN. 

CORSAGE  TRIMMING  IN  ROSE  POINT  LACE, 

DESIGNED  BY  MRS.  TREADWIN,  OF  EXETER, 

This  beautiful  pattern,  intended  for  a  square  bodice 
trimming,  will  be  very  welcome  to  point  lace  workers. 
It  is  worked  stitch  by  stitch  in  point  lace  thread  in  the 
style  of  the  old  point  lace,  but  may  be  worked  upon  fine 
linen,  and  the  outlines  embroidered,  cutting  away  the 
groundwork  and  filling  in  with  Raleigh  bars.  A  pearl¬ 
ing  may  be  added  on  each  of  the  loops  forming  the  edging. 
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Paris,  Septembtr. 

HILE  Berlin  is  resplendent  with  fetes,  Piiris  has 
been,  through  this  month  of  September,  lulled 
into  perfect  repose  as  far  as  la  belle  existence  is  concerned. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  wake  up  as  yet  for  some  time,  for 
a^^ter  the  seaside  season  is  over,  the  pleasures  of  la 
chnsse  and  vie  de  chateau  will  still  keep  our  beau  monde 
away  from  the  city. 

There  is  great  rivalry  between  Dieppe  and  Trouville. 
Dieppe  has  been  elected  by  a  large  portion  of  our 
aristocracy,  and  the  society  to  be  met  with  on  the  terrace 
is  very  select.  Dieppe  has  a  haven  and  beach  of  great 
beauty,  and  an  ancient  castle  picturesquely  perched  upon 
the  top  of  a  cliff,  but  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Tourists, 
however,  admire  it  all  the  more  for  that.  At  Dieppe 
toilets  are  as  tasteful  and  Parisian  as  in  Paris  itself. 

Very  different  is  Trouville.  It  was  a  mere  fishing 
village  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  made  what  it  is  through 
a  whim  of  the  Duke  de  Morny.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  patronised  it. 

But  Trouville  has  proved  ungrateful  to  its  first  bene¬ 
factors,  has  effaced  the  name  of  Napoleon  from  its 
principal  street  to  replace  it  by  that  of  Monsieur  Thiers, 
and  has  thrown  down  the  statue  of  the  duke.  Now  it 
bows  down  to  the  new  Chef  du  Pouvoir,  and  is  beside 
itself  for  joy  in  possessing  the  President  within  its  walls. 

The  modest  Chalet  des  Roches  Noires  sees  a  never- 
ending  procession  of  visitors  eager  to  behold  the  vert  et 
vif  petit  vieillard  who  holds  for  the  present  the  destinies 
of^France  in  his  hands.  Ministers  and  ambassadors  from 
every  country,  from  North  America  to  Turkey,  solicit 
the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  much  as  M.  Thiers 
requires  rest  and  solitude,  he  is  allowed  neither ;  it  is  a 
daily  problem  for  him  to  solve  to  find  time  for  the  sea- 
bath  his  doctors  prescribe. 

Our  President,  besides  going  through  a  great  deal  of 
business,  has  had  to  take  his  share  of  a  large  amount  of 
gaiety.  There  have  been  splendid  concerts  and  balls 
given  in  behalf  of  the  wounded  in  the  war.  The  last 
was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  The  concert-room  was 
so  densely  crowded  that  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
unable  to  obtain  admittance.  M.  Thiers  arrived  about 
nine,  and  sat  quite  behind  the  lady  patronesses,  no  speci.xl 
seat  having  been  prepared  for  him.  Neither  Midame 
Thiers  nor  M  llle.  Dosne  was  present.  As  usual  when 
M  msieur  Thiers  enters  any  public  rooms,  all  the  persons 
present  rose  and  cried,  “  Vive  Thiers  !” 

The  programme  was  a  most  attractive  one.  Faure 
sang,  and  w.is  warmly  applauded  and  encored.  M. 
Richard  and  Mdlle.  Bloch  also  received  their  share  of 
deserved  applause,  as  did  also  the  orchestra,  conducted 
by  M.  Portchagt,  and  the  band  of  the  24th.  The  con¬ 
cert  was  over  by  eleven,  when  M.  Thiers  retired.  The 
ball  then  commenced,  and  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  beautiful  toilettes. 

Meanwhile  Paris  is  quietly  preparing  for  the  next 
winter  season.  The  Opera  Coinique  has  just  been 


completely  restored,  regilt,  and  repainted.  It  is  tout 
clinquant  neuf,  to  use  the  French  expression,  and  its 
reouverture  is  a  bonne  fortune  for  all  amateurs  of  good 
music.  We  shall  have  in  turn  the  reprise  of  Le  Chalet, 
Le  Domino  Noir,  La  Dame  Blanche,  three  chf  d'oeuvres. 

The  Odeon  is  also  reopened,  and  gives,  with  Les 
Femmes  Savantes,  the  ever-popular  play  of  Les  Jeux  de 
r  Amour  et  du  Hazard. 

The  Italian  Opera  will  also  unclose  its  doors  on  the 
1st  of  October,  and  great  things  are  expected  of  it. 
Many  boxes  are  already  engaged  by  French  families  of 
note,  and  others  by  rich  foreigners.  There  will  be 
what  we  call  un  public  L elite  this  winter. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking 
M.  Verger  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  number  ot 
artists  of  great  merit.  Verger,  Delle  Sedie,  Bagagiolo, 
and  Zucchini  are  names  dear  to  Parisian  dilettanti,  and 
the  choice  of  prime  donne  is  equally  excellent.  Mdlle. 
Albani,  who  has  already  sung  with  immense  success  in 
Florence  and  London,  and  Mdlle.  Torriani,  a  young 
Swede,  whose  voice  is,  as  we  are  told,  as  remarkable 
as  her  beauty,  Madame  Penco,  the  great  artist,  who, 
in  Othello  at  least,  is  without  a  rival,  and  Madame  Vol- 
pini  arc  also  engaged.  Of  tenors  there  a  bright  con¬ 
stellation — Mongini,  Gardoni,  and  Capoul.  The  debut 
of  the  latter  at  the  Italian  Opera  excites  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  He  will  no  doubt  be  a  successful  singer  in 
such  operas  as  Lucia,  Rigoletto,  II  Barbiere.  To  remain 
in  Paris,  Capoul,  like  Faure,  has  refused  splendid  en¬ 
gagements  abroad.  Both  deserve  great  credit  for  such 
a  resolution.  But  then  Paris,  though  she  cannot  pay 
in  gold  as  lavishly  as  the  capitals  of  Gre.it  Britain  or  the 
Russian  Empire,  has  that  to  give  which  is  far  dearer  to 
the  true  artist,  the  prestige  of  fame  and  celebrity. 

Mdlle.  Albani  is  a  very  youthful-looking  person.  Her 
face  is  oval  and  features  regular.  Her  hair,  which  she 
wears  brushed  off  from  the  temples,  makes  her  look  still 
younger  than  she  really  is.  Her  eyes  are  neither  large 
nor  small  her  nose  of  correct  outline  ;  her  mouth  petite. 
She  has  some  resemblance  to  Madame  Patti,  but  this 
lies  rather  in  the  sweetness  of  expression,  for  her  features 
are  much  more  delicate,  and  her  eyes  smaller.  Mdlle. 
Albani’s  figure  is  short  rather  than  tall.  Grevedon,  the 
painter,  has  often  sketched  female  heads  which  recall 
the  intelligent,  juvenile,  and  lively  countenance  of  the 
new  prima  donna,  whose  style  is  quite  French — Parisian 
even. 

'Fhe  environs  of  Paris  are  particularly  gay  this  year. 
Enghien,  Montmorency,  St.  Germain  are  still  full  of 
visitors.  The  la'ter  place  especially  has  been  favoured 
with  most  aristocratic  guests  ;  and  there  are  frequent 
fetes,  concerts,  and  illuminations  in  this  charming  spot. 

There  is  a  report  that  maisons  de  jeu  are  to  be  opened 
early  next  year  at  St.  Cloud,  Vichy,  and  Trouville. 
It  has  been  urged  as  an  excuse  for  such  a  measuie  that 
it  would  be  a  sure  means  of  making  foreign  gold  flow 
into  French  channels. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN 


“  His  cap  of  maintenance  was  pveed 
Witli  the  proud  heron-plume. 

From  his  steed’s  shoulder,  loin,  and  breast. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 

With  Scotland’s  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

SCOTLAND  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for  us  at  this 
season.  Whether  the  grouse  which  we  have  dili¬ 
gently  absorbe,  as  the  French  say,  since  August,  have 
any  influence  over  us  we  know  not,  or  whether  the 
Queen’s  visit  to  her  beloved  land  draws  our  hearts 
thither,  or  whether  the  freshness  of  the  October  morn¬ 
ings  and  the  coolness  of  the  October  nights  has  aught  to 
do  with  thoughts  of  light  tweeds  and  tartans  I  cannot 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that  September  and  October  find 
us  inclined  to  discuss  Scottish  subjects,  and  to  look  out 
for  novelties  in  Scottish  fabrics  and  manufactures.  Two 
personal  events  turned  the  Silkworm’s  attention  in  this 
direction :  first,  the  visit  of  her  lord  to  Scotland,  and 
his  happy  return  therefrom  with  a  lovely  shawl- 
brooch,  made  with  a  grouse-claw,  set  in  silver  with 
cairngorms  ;  secondly,  the  pleading  of  my  youngest  for 
a  kilt  like  his  cousin’s,  the  little  rogue  having  torn  three 
pairs  of  knickerbockers  on  three  successive  days,  sliding 
down  our  orchard  slopes  and  climbing  trees  after  ima¬ 
ginary  birds’  nests  and  very  real  apples.  “  I  should 
only  tear  my  skin,  then,”  he  pleaded  ;  vain  plea,  for  he 
has  to  wear  out  all  hk  elder  brother’s  outgrown  gar¬ 
ments,  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  he  will  shortly  accom- 
[rfish.  But  his  little  tongue  and  tattered  clothes  made 
ate  reflect  seriously  on  the  economy  of  the  Highland 
dress  for  boys.  Once  purchased — and  they  are  twt  so 
cheap  as  sailor  suits — ^they  are  worn  daily  until  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown.  The  kilt  protects  and  keeps  them 
warm,  yet  remains  intact  after  sliding  matches  and  tree¬ 
climbing.  The  bare  knees  require  no  darning,  braiding, 
patching,  or  contriving  of  any  kind.  The  ornaments, 
buttons,  &c.,  can  be  transferred  from  suit  to  suit,  and 
the  Glengarry  cap  will  outlast  a  dozen  straw  hats.  Are 
my  boys  more  reckless  than  others  ?  I  asked  when  the 
little  one  brought  his  fifth  straw  hat  since  June  to  be 
repaired,  stating  as  a  reason  mamma’s  needle  was  re¬ 
quired  that  “  it  won’t  hold  butterflies,”  the  pursuit  of 
that  “  poor  insect”  being  his  favourite  pastime. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  Scottish  fabrics,  which 
I  inspected  at  Messrs.  Macdougall’s,  42,  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly,  W.  The  enduring  power  of  real 
tweeds  and  tartans  is  unending ;  I  have  therefore  care¬ 
fully  examined  some  hundreds  of  patterns,  in  order  to 
lay  before  my  readers  as  clearly  as  possible  the  various 
fiibrics  most  suitable  for  autumnal  and  winter  costumes. 
Saxont  Tweed  heads  my  list.  It  is  a  material  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  pure  wool.  It  is  made  in  all  colours, 
and  in  two  qualities,  single  and  double.  It  is  a  light 
yet  warm  fabric,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
waterproof.  Saxony  tweed  is  suitable  for  all  outdoor 
costumes,  and  makes  up  admirably,  hanging  in  full  rich 
folds,  and  is  capable  of  being  gracefully  draped.  It  is 


Embroiilorod  round  and  round ; 

’The  double  treasure  might  you  see. 

First  by  Aehaius  borne ; 

The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unieom.” 

Scott’s  “  Marmion,”  stanza  7,  canto  t. 

made  both  plain  and  twilled,  and  in  all  the  soft  shades, 
colours,  and  mixtures.  Another  manufacture  of  the 
same  class  of  goods  is  Zephyr  tweed — a  finer,  lighter, 
and  thinner  cloth.  Again  :  silk  and  wool  tweeds  in 
coloured  stripes  and  lines,  as  well  as  in  checks.  A 
diagonal  striped  silk  and  wool  fabric,  which  is  32  inches 
wide,  makes  up  beautifully  for  children  ;  it  is  strong, 
wears  well,  and  is  not  easily  torn. 

Spun  silk  Siberian  cloth  is  a  charming  fabric,  warm 
and  silky.  It  makes  up  into  admirable  costumes,  and  is 
made  in  all  colours,  and  in  mixed  black,  a  capital  texture 
for  winter.  Another  good  winter  material  is  a  fabric 
between  tweed  and  old-fashioned  linsey-woolseys.  It 
possesses  all  the  advantage  of  linseys,  while  avoiding 
the  chief  defect  of  that  fabric — its  dead  weight,  which 
is  apt  to  oppress  delicate  or  aged  persons. 

For  the  jupons  for  winter  and  bad  weather  wear  I 
have  found  nothing  better  than  the  “  Hard  Tartans,” 
which  are  made  of  fine  hard  spun  wool,  hang  well,  and 
allow  of  all  dust  and  dirt  being  brushed  ofl'.  'I  hese 
are  made  in  all  the  clan  and  fancy  tartans. 

A  peculiar  make  of  tweed  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Macdougall  for  habits.  It  is  less  expensive  than 
is  cloth,  and  wears  even  better.  It  is  perfectly  elastic 
and  waterproof,  and  therefore  will  not  spot  with  rain. 
It  is  made  in  several  shades  of  blue  cloth,  in  sage  green 
and  in  invisible  green,  and  in  scarlet. 

For  cloaks,  mantles,  and  country  and  carriage  wraps 
I  remarked  thick  and  excellent  “  naps”  of  all  colours. 
These  naps  appear  to  take  rank  between  cloth  and 
flannel  fabric.  Very  stylish  garments  are  made  of  this 
material. 

Riding  and  driving  jackets  are  made  of  beaver  cloth, 
vicuna  cloth,  naps,  tweeds,  reversible  cloth,  and  that 
pretty  and  soft  very  thick  lamb’s-coat  cloth.  The  Bonne- 
femme  cape,  the  Garrick  cape,  and  the  Dolman  are  the 
chief  shapes  now  making.  Ladies  can  obtain  neat  water¬ 
proofed  Garricks  for  walking,  riding,  driving.  But  the 
Victoria  Waterproof  Gloak  is  the  gem  of  the 
season’s  mantles,  for  it  is  not  only  useful  but  elegant. 
The  model  shown  me  was  in  dark  blue  cloth.  The 
Victoria  waterproof  falls  in  graceful  lines  from  head  to 
feet.  It  has  large  open  sleeves,  and  can  be  put  on  in 
a  moment  no  matter  how  large  or  how  elaborate  the 
sleeves  of  the  costume  beneath  it ;  worn  thus  it  is  a 
useful  vetement,  but  this  is  not  all.  A  Garrick  cape  can 
be  added  or  not  at  pleasure,  as  well  as  worn  without 
the  long  waterproof ;  thus  the  Victoria  waterproof  com¬ 
bines  two  practical  and  pretty  coverings  which  united 
form  a  warm,  comfortable  winter  wrap.  The  trim¬ 
ming  and  ornamentation  of  this  waterproof  is  not 
elaborate,  but  more  trimming  can  be  added  if  required. 
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Pour  mot,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  a  wrap  should  be 
plain,  and  find  the  pretty  scallops  bound  so  neatly 
with  silk  twilled  braid  and  the  handsome  buttons 
sufficiently  ornamental.  The  cape  is  scalloped,  and 
these  acallops.are  continued  up  the  back  to  the  neck  in 
compliance  with  the  mode  which  exacts  trimming  in 
that  particular  direction.  The  price  of  these  beautiful 
and  useful  cloaks  is  firom  thirty-five  shillings  to  three 
guineas. 

Sashes  are,  as  my  readers  will  see  by  the  Fashion 
articles  in  last  and  this  month’s  issue,  much  worn. 
They  are  particularly  effective  over  plain  black  and 
white  dresses,  and  are  indispensable  with  the  new  habit 
bodices.  Sasheo  are  worn  in  various  ways,  as  at  the 
back  under  the  postillion  basques,  and  without  waist¬ 
band,  and  at  the  sides  to  drape  the  tunic  or  casaque  ; 
again,  they  are  employed  to  cross  the  corsage,  fasten 
at  the  waist,  drape  one  side  of  the  tunic  only,  and  fall 
in  rich  folds  to  the  hem  of  the  dress  ;  and  again,  the 
sash  is  brought  from  the  front  from  under  a  pointed  cor¬ 
sage,  passed  under  the  train,  which  it  appears  to  unite 
at  the  back,  and  from  thence  falls  on  the  train,  showing 
the  heavy  fringes  in  all  their  glory.  -Some  of  the 
sashes  are  not  fringed,  but  arranged  in  large  loops 
‘falling  three-quarters  of  a  yard  deep,  and  retiring 
•beneath  the  basques.  I  saw  a  lovely  dress  of  black 
poplin  which  Messrs.  Macdougall  had  just  finished  for 
a  lady  of  title ;  it  was  plain,  with  Jupon  and  train 
draped  by  a  spun  silk  sash  half  a  yard  wide,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  raise  the  train  on  one  side  and  show 
the  mauve  satin  lining.  Spun  silk  sashes,  both  in 
ribbons  and  in  plain  silk,  of  any  widths,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  by  the  yard. 
Children  wear  these  sashes  tied  simply  round  the  waist. 
The  woollen  or  silk  stockings  should  match  the  sashes 
worn  by  these  little  people. 

The  autumnal  dresses  for  everyday  wear  once  pro¬ 
vided,  we  turn  to  the  care  of  arranging  them  in  our 
wardrobes.  The  best  mode  of  preserving  clothes,  at  least 
all  outer  garments  when  out  of  use,  is  to  place  them 
upon  models  as  they  are  shown  at  the  shops.  If  three 
feet  can  be  spared  out  of  any  room  a  good  wardrobe 
can  be  easily  arranged.  A  carpenter  must  be  called  in 
to  put  up  plain  deal  doors  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  to 
put  shelves  and  pegs  in  as  required,  and  at  convenient 
height.  Space  must  be  left  for  two  model  figures — that 
is,  a  skeleton  of  wire  on  a  stand  over  which  the  costume 
is  placed,  and  a  muslin  cover  dropped  over  it.  Mantles 
can  be  hung  on  the  wire  mantle  skeletons,  which  take 
little  room  and  ate  not  expensive.  The  model  figure 
is  not  only  useful  for  the  preservation  of  clothes,  it  is 
invaluable  to  those  who  make  their  own  dresses,  or 
also  alter  and  rearrange  their  toilets.  For  instance, 
a  lady  can  fix  the  figure  at  exactly  her  own  height, 
hang  a  jupon  nicely  all  round  without  any  trouble  ;  or 
she  can  drape  a  tunic,  alter  a  corsage,  and  do  a 
thousand  useful  little  millinery  details  better  and  more 
easily  than  without  her  models.  The  best  model 
figures  that  I  have  seen  are  made  by  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Co.,  somewhere  in  the  City,  but,  being  manufacturers, 
they  will  not  supply  single  models,  and  one  does  not 
require  a  dozen  figures,  so  we  must  apply  to  Mrs.  S. 


Jay,  259,  Oxford-circus,  Regent-street,  who  will  obtain 
any  models  of  any  kind.  It  is  to  seeing  her  sending  off 
some  models  with  a  trousseau  that  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information.  Among  many  other  pretty  things 
Mrs.  S.  Jay  showed  me  some  handsome  petticoats  for 
wearing  under  polonaise,  and  which  really,  with  the 
stylish  casaques  shown  me,  form  handsome  promenade 
costumes.  However,  Mrs.  S.  Jay  modestly  .calls  these 
lovely  skirts Jupoiis,  and  I  must  dMcribe  them  as  such. 
First,  there  are  the  quilted  satin  skirts,  quilted  in  dia¬ 
monds  from  the  edge  to  the  waist ;  then  the  kilted  silk 
and  satin  jupons  to  follow  these  alternate  flounces  and 
quiltings  ;  the  plain  scalloped  folds. are  very  handsome, 
and  when  row  after  row  is  added,  the  effect  is  charming. 
The  cashmere  and  satin,  and  cashmere  and  velvet,  and 
plain  merino  skirts  are  very  stylish,  and  I  think  ladies 
must  indeed  be  very  hard  to  please  if  they  cannot  select 
a  jupon  to  their  taste  out  of  this  varied  and  elegant 
stock.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  providing  brides  with  beautiful 
quilted  satin  dressing-gowns,  and  these  are  of  course 
for  morning  toilet,  not  merely  sauts-Je-lit.  The  admi¬ 
rable  flannel  dressing-gown  which  she  sells  at  one 
guinea  is  used  for  the  bedroom.  It  is  of  fine  flannel, 
the  corsage  and  sleeves  lined  with  jaconet,  and  is 
trimmed  with  pleatings  of  flannel.  The  shape  is 
Watteau,  Princess,  or  a  shape  for  elderly  ladies  and 
stout  figures,  which  is  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  own  design,  and 
is  worthy  of  her.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  also  keeps  the  cele^ 
brated  anti-sciatica  flannel,  which  is  considered  so  good 
for  rheumatism,  and  which  possesses  the  excellent 
quality  of  not  shrinking. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  new  and  elegant 
work  for  ladies.  It  is  lace-making  by  an  entirely  new 
method.  We  have  all  admired,  and  many  of  us  have 
worn,  the  beautiful  ecru  Maltese  and  ecru  Dentelle  laiine, 
by  some  misnamed  Yak  ;  the  new  lace  imitates  this 
exactly.  It  is  executed  partly  with  the  crochet-needle 
alone,  and  partly  worked  over  pins,  as  shown  some 
time  ago  in  the  Magazine  needlework  pages.  It  is 
worked  with  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  beautiful 
Maltese  thread,  which  is  expressly  prepared  for  this- 
purpose,  and  made  in  every  shade  of  ecru,  brown,  grey, 
and  rose  tints.  Lace  may  be  made  matching  all  neutral- 
tinted  fabrics,  and  industrious  dames  can,  without  much 
exertion,  provide  lovely  and  inexpensive  trimming  for 
their  winter  polonaise  and  costumes.  I  feel  that  no 
words  of  mine  can  give  any  idea  of  the  lightness  and 
beauty  of  this  lace,  which  cannot  be  detected  en  passant 
from  Maltese  lace.  Mesdames  Le  lioutillier,  at  my 
suggestion,  are  engaged  in  working  out  various  designs 
in  Maltese  lace  and  in  passementerie  for  headings,  so 
that  ladies  armed  with  a  crochet-needle  will  be  able  to 
make  for  themselves  the  handsome  and  inexpensive 
trimmings  which  are  so  much  in  vogue.  For  trimming, 
black  cashmere  polonaise  I  prefer  the  light  ecru  thread 
the  exact  colour  of  real  Maltese  ecru  lace,  a  very  light 
yellow  colour.  For  coloured  cashmeres  the  nearest 
shade  matching  should  be  used.  The  new  crochet- 
needles,  as  supplied  by  Madame  Le  Boutillier,  125, 
Oxford-street,  are  very  convenient ;  they  are  long  and 
handsome,  and  will  be  found  acceptable  to  most  workers. 
Mesdames  Boutillier  have  a  charming  little  box  for  this 
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new  work,  which  is  called  “  Malta  Lace,”  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  Maltese  lace,  which  is  pillow  and 
hand  made.  The  box  contains  every  requirement  for 
crochet- work,  pins  for  the  “  beading,”  and  balls  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Maltese  lace  thread, 
and  space  for  the  work  completed.  The  price  of  this 
neat  little  workcase  is  gs.  6d. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  how  very  fashionable  crochet- 
work  has  become.  It  is  used  in  conjunction  with  point 
lace  braids,  with  waved  braids,  and  with  guipure 
netting,  and  for  couvrettes,  stars  and  wreaths  of  new 
design  are  de  riguevr.  The  best  cotton  for  crochet- 
work  of  all  kinds  is  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s 
Boar’s-Head  Crochet-Cotton, which  maybe  obtained 
in  all  sizes,  from  that  used  for  finest  Irish  point  lace  to 
the  coarsest  size,  which  is  almost  a  cord,  and  of  which 
so  much  is  used  for  fancy-fair  works. 

Ladies  who  care  about  the  effect  of  their  work  when 
•washed  should  be  very  particular  to  order  this  make  of 
cotton,  as  the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans 
and  Co.  keeps  its  whiteness  after  washing,  and  is  the 
only  crochet-cotton  which  I  have  met  with  that  does 
not  look  darker  than  the  longcloth.  I  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Maltese 
thread  is  made  in  two  sizes  only.  No.  lo,  coarse,  and 
No.  1 6,  fine,  and  in  all  colours,  and  can  be  obtained 
either  on  reels  or  in  balls.  One  of  the  charms  of 
crochet  is  that  it  fills  up  odd  minutes  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted  ;  another  good  quality  is  to  be  found 
in  its  inexpensiveness  ;  if  a  mistake  occurs,  the  material 
is  undone  and  used  again,  not  wasted,  and  at  the  outset  is 
very  cheap.  I  have  seen  a  lovely  couvrette  of  fern- 
leaves  copied  from  the  actual  leaf,  and  joined  with 
“  purling,”  like  lace-work,  as  ground  instead  of  open 
crochet.  The  effect  is  indescribably  light  and  elegant, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  it  is  executed  with 
a  crochet-needle. 

The  blessing  which  Mr.  Card’s  Chemical  Phate-Cloths 
are  to  my  household  induces  me  again  to  mention  them, 
in  order  that  those  of  my  readers  who  omitted  seeing 
my  account  of  them  in  recent  numbers  may  not  lose 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  how  to  keep  their  plate  beauti¬ 
fully  bright  without  trouble.  At  home,  then,  we  have 
lately  been  obliged  to  enlarge  our  nurseries,  and  during 
the  “  occupation”  of  the  house  by  the  invading  force  of 
bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  all  those  deadly 
loes  to  domestic  peace,  we  judged  it  prudent  to  send 
the  bulk  of  the  plate  to  town  for  protection  during  the 
alterations.  The  safes  of  London  bankers  arc  not  as  a 
rule  calculated  to  improve  the  appearance  of  silver  even 
if  carefully  cleaned  and  packed  up.  Alas  for  the 
brightness  gone  1  in  ten  short  weeks,  Ichabod !  the 
glory  has  departed,  and  my  unhappy  housemaid,  a  new 
importation,  who  knew  not  Card,  sighed  heavily,  and 
thought  “  missis”  very  unreasonable  to  say,  “We  will 
soon  brighten  that  up  again.”  I  gave  my  orders  and  a 
box  of  plate-cloths,  telling  her  one  would  be  more  than 
enough — she  glanced  at  the  formidable  array  of  silver 
and  at  the  small  white  cloth,  and  evidently  doubted  my 
sanity.  I  retired,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  door  was 
opened, and  my  avocations  interrupted, by  the  poor  maid, 
who  said,  “  Please  ’m  is  it  all  right it  brightens  up 


like  magic.”  It  was  too  good  to  be  true,  in  her  belief, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  realise  how  easy 
plate-cleaning  is,  with  a  Self-Cleaning  Chemical  Plate- 
Cloth —  bien  entendu.  And  by  one  solitary  cloth, 
costing  qd.  (being  sold  three  for  a  shilling),  the  whole 
was  rendered  brilliant,  and  the  cloth  is  still  in  use, 
though  no  doubt  it  will  shortly  be  washed  and  degraded 
into  a  duster ! 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Card  will  shortly  give  us  more 
household  comforts,  and  as  soon  as  I  know  of  them  I 
shall  try  them  and  mention  them.  I  find  a  little 
difficulty  in  getting  these  cloths  from  my  grocer  or 
oilman,  for  these  people  are  really  stupid  about  new 
inventions,  and  will  take  no  trouble  to  obtain  them.  I 
now  get  mine  from  Madame  Goubaud,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden,  who  will  supply  ladies  by  post 
or  otherwise.  They  can  be  obtained  by  post  of  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  W.  Card,  Breaston,  Derby. 

For  autumnal  dresses  I  have  received  patterns  from 
Mr.  S.  Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham.  These  pat¬ 
terns  are  extremely  convenient  for  ladies  residing  in  the 
country,  as  the  width  and  price  is  given  on  each  ;  thus 
we  have  velveteens  of  all  colours,  both  plain  and 
striped,  merinoes, cashmeres,  reps, poplins,  serges, twills, 
each  with  a  neat  card  showing  the  price,  &c.  To  one 
little  line  on  the  card  I  would  direct  attention,  “  Please 
return  patterns.”  This  is  only  fair  when  we  consider 
the  trouble  taken  to  send  out  the  patterns  so  neatly,  and 
the  expense  attendant  on  cutting  up  so  much  material. 
I  have  heard  of  ladies  making  patchwork  of  the  patterns 
sent,  but  I  trust  it  is  one  of  the  many  libels  on  our 
much-libelled  sex. 

For  autumnal  wear  Mr.  Nicoll,  of  424,  Oxford- 
street,  has  introduced  a  very  neat  boot ;  it  is  of  medium 
height,  with  French  heels,  and  of  medium  thickness  as 
to  sole.  It  is  intended  for  the  beginning  of  bad  weather, 
and  is  rather  high,  lacing  in  front,  but  can  be  had  with 
buttons.  Very  stylish  are  the  shoes  prepared  for  indoor 
evening  wear ;  they  are  very  low,  and  embroidered 
richly  in  all  the  new  colours.  The  best  are  lined  with 
quilted  satin,  into  which  the  foot  gently  glides,  and 
which  preserves  a  tender  foot  from  all  pressure. 

For  dressy  wear  the  high  shoe,  laced  in  coloured 
ribbon  from  toe  to  ankle,  is  very  stylish.  Mr.  Nicoll 
has  also  these  boots  buttoned. 

Many  ladies  have  written  to  ask  me  about  Peniche 
lace.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  they  can 
obtain  it  of  Mrs.  Anson,  75,  Westbourne-grove,  Bays- 
water.  It  is  a  curious,  very  pretty,  and  cheap  lace 
made  in  Portugal,  and  from  thence  imported  by  Mrs. 
Anson.  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  for 
handkerchief  borders,  corsage  trinrming,  and  sleeves. 
It  is  easily  cleaned,  wears  well,  and  is  useful  for  all 
kinds  of  underclothing,  sheets  (in  the  coarser  make), 
and  pillow-cases,  as  well  as  for  lace  ruffles,  tuckers, 
and  trimmings  for  ordinary  wear.  Ladies  who  call  to 
see  Mrs.  Anson’s  Peniche  lace  should  also  glance  at 
her  beautiful  hand-sewn  underclothing;  it  is  a  real  treat 
to  see  the  fine  sewing,  which  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  delight  in. 

From  Bayswater  to  Sloane-street  is  not  a  very  long 
journey,and  I  find  myself  at  Madame  Caroline’s :  glancing 
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at  her  new  and  pretty  bonnets  and  polonaise.  The 
styles  of  the  new  bonnets  are  always  described  in  the 
**  Fashion  article,”  so  I  will  not  venture  upon  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  new  shapes.  Madame  Caroline  has 
all  the  newest,  from  the  Rabagas  to  the  Marin  Anglais. 
Hats  and  bonnets  are  worn  either  over  the  eyes  or  at 
the  back  of  the  head ;  this  last  mode  suits  very  young 
and  pretty  faces,  but  is  hideous  in  effect  on  the  gene¬ 
rality,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  take  here  to  any 
great  extent.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  Madame 
Caroline’s  perfect  fit  both  in  dresses  and  polonaise ; 
ladies  who  want  French  dressmaking  in  England  cannot 
do  better  than  place  themselves  in  the  clever  hands  of 
Madame  Caroline,  who  I  feel  sure  will  please  them  as 
well  as  her  prices  will. 

I  have  received  several  letters  recommending  the  use 
of  Kershaw’s  Lily  Water  for  the  hair,  but,  in  reply  to 
many  letters,  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  it,  and  I 
can«5/  “  try”  this  or  other  hair  restorers.  Fortunately 
Nature  has  blessed  the  Silkworm  with  plenty  of  hair, 
and  apparently  it  will  not  require  “  restoration”  for  some 
years.  I  say  apparently,  for  illness  may  at  any  time 
denude  a  head  of  hair,  and  then  these  gcrod  restorers 
must  be  valuable  friends.  The  letters  I  have  received 
are  high  testimonials  to  the  use  of  Lily  Water,  which 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Charles  Kershaw,  7,  Cathcart- 
road,  Brompton,  S.W. 

Mrs.  Young  continues  her  sale  of  underlinen  at  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cheap  rates  ;  but  the  speciality  of  the  moment 
is  to  be  seen  in  her  Guinea  Dressing-Gown,  of  which 
she  has  an  immense  variety.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Young  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  dressing- 
gown  at  this  price  in  flannel,  and  she  has  kept  up  her 
reputation  for  these  famous  guinea  gowns.  The  flannels 
of  the  present  season  are  remarkably  pretty,  and  Mrs. 
Young  is  making  up  these  guinea  gowns  in  all  the 
newest  shapes.  In  fact,  no  lady  ought  to  be  without 
one,  and  at  this  low  price  most  of  us  can  afford  a  fresh 
dressing-gown  every  winter. 

Irish  poplins  are  very  much  used  in  Paris  as  a  material 
for  polonaise  and  mantle,  the  said  mantle  being  usually  a 
small  pelerine  or  cape.  Poplin  drapes  so  well  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  it  so  favourite  a  fabric  in  France, 
where  they  will  persist  in  calling  it  English  poplin ;  it  is 
also  very  economical  for  corsage  wear,  as  it  does  not 
cut  out  like  silk.  For  autumnal  polonaise  I  cannot  re¬ 
commend  a  better  material  than  a  black  or  coloured 
Irish  poplin — but  it  must  be  real  Irish  poplin,  to  be  had 
in  every  colour  and  shade  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler, 
Regent-street.  For  everyday  wear  the  polonaise  should 
have  a  biais  fold  of  poplin  edging  it,  and  a  deep  fringe 
of  wool  or  silk.  For  dressy  wear  nothing  is  handsomer 
than  the  Irish  point  which  is  now  sold  by  Messrs. 
Inglis  and  Tinckler. 

I  have  lately  had  a  real  treat,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  it 
all  the  more  because  so  few  ladies  get  a  chance  of 
seeing  what  I  did.  If  you  guess  for  one  hour  you  will 
never  believe  that  I  have  seen  the  ivhole  of  Thomson’s 
lovely  designs  for  Batswing  jupons,  and  I  must  say, 
dear  ladles,  that  you  are  very  badly  tre.ated  at  the  shop, 
in  being  shown  so  few.  The  patterns  this  year  are 
hvely,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  are  not  shown  more 


is  that  we  never  could  decide  which  to  take,  there¬ 
fore  we  are  only  allowed  to  see  three  or  four  patterns 
in  various  colours,  and  have  no  idea  of  the  beautiful 
things  which  we  could  wear,  did  we  but  see  them  in 
the  shops. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  few  ;  for  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  jupons  it  must  be  supplied,  and  if  we  declare 
we  will  not  choose  from  a  few  skirts  only,  we  shall  have 
more  shown  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  keep  on  asking  for 
more.  Imagine  then,  dear  ladies,  how  I  revelled  in  the 
lovely  colours  and  tints,  how  I  enjoyed  the  artistic 
patterns  and  combinations,  and  what  a  treat  it  was  to 
one  who  considers  Dress  One  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Not  that  1  would  lead  any  one  into  extrav.igance. 
“  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  will  buy”  is  my  motto ; 
but  if  extravagance  is  ever  pardonable,  surely  the  Silk¬ 
worm  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  two  or  three 
Batswing  jupons  should  find  a  place  in  every  lady’s 
toilet.  The  Batswing  material  is  wonderfully  light  and 
soft,  possessing  all  the  warmth  of  eiderdown  without 
any  of  its  objectionable  qualities.  The  Batswing  is, 
par  excellence,  the  skirt  for  invalids,  delicate  girls,  and 
elderly  persons  ;  it  is  anti -rheumatic,  and  preserves  one 
from  taking,  as  well  as  from  feeling,  cold.  So  much 
for  the  pleasantness  and  usefulness  of  the  Batswing 
petticoat ;  now  of  its  beauties.  It  is  made  in  every 
colour  and  shade,  and  ornamented  with  plain  or  elabo¬ 
rate  designs.  The  trimming  is  of  satin,  velvet  rep,  and 
faille,  and  is  both  Listened  and  stitched  on  the  material. 

Handsomest  of  all  the  styles  is  the  Oriental,  which 
truly  merits  its  title,  for  it  is  Oriental  and  rich  in  the 
extreme.  Artistic  outlines  of  black  velvet  frame  pines, 
ovals,  triangles,  and  other  forms  in  brocaded  silk,  in 
rich  gold,  scarlet,  and  black.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe  in  words  the  effect  of  this  rich  trimming,  but 
if  one  recalls  the  glories  of  Indian  shawls,  taken  reve¬ 
rently  out  from  sandal-smelling  cases,  a  slight  idea  of 
the  effect  of  the  Oriental  jupon  will  be  obtained. 
Imagine  the  skirt  daintily  raised  over  such  a  petticoat ! 
The  dress  is  easily  raised,  too,  over  the  gleaming  silk, 
as  it  is  over  the  satin  pansies  which  decorate  another 
class  of  skirt.  Velvet  rep  and  satin  are  employed  on 
the  pansies,  and  the  pansies  are  of  all  shades  and  colours 
on  grey  Batswing  and  in  black  on  scarlet,  violet,  and 
blue  Batswing.  The  embossed  Batswings  have  the 
appearance  of  rich  hand-embroidering,  and  the  designs 
are  most  elegant — fern-leaves  mingle  with  Renaissance 
scrolls,  harebells  and  fuchsias,  ivy-leaves  and  blossoms, 
exact  in  every  detail  of  their  beautiful  forms,  show 
vividly  on  black  or  scarlet,  violet  or  grey  ground. 

Plainer  jupons  are  velvet,  trimmed  in  an  endless 
variety  of  designs — leaves  thrown  across  velvet  bands 
of  two  shades  ;  this  pattern  is  very  effective,  as  is  a 
laurel-leaf  set  in  velvet  ovals.  Another,  far  prettier,  is 
an  oval  pattern  in  black  velvet  on  grey  Batswing; 
this  pattern  looks  well  in  any  colour  or  shade.  In 
short,  if  ladies  do  not  have  comfortable,  light,  and 
elegant  jupons  this  winter  they  have  themselves  only  to 
blame.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.’s  Batswing  jupons 
are  to  be  obtained  of  all  good  drapers ;  they  each  have 
the  trade  mark,  a  crown,  which  serves  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  imitations  with  which  the  market  abounds. 

The  Silkworm 
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526. — Spray  for  Medallion  (530) 


28. — Needlecase  in  the  Form  of 
A  Portfolio. 


UPER  What-not  (531)' 


-Newspaper  What-not  in  Carved  Oak  with  Embroioereo 
Medallion. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


507. — Evening  and  Dinxku  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  pt*arl-grey  faille;  skirt  to  touch  the  prouud,  triinineil 
ill  front  with  Hounce  of  Chanibcry  piuze  same  shade,  pithere<l  at 
twelve  inches  in  front,  and  reduced  to  ttui  at  sides.  Aliove  the  flounce 
a  hlack  einhroidery  la-tween  two  rows  of  hlack  velvet,  united  at 
Isitfom  with  liow  of  velvet.  Two  same  velvet  laiws  on  front  of 
skirt.  RkIv  with  jioints  in  front,  ami  ]K>stilIion  bas(|Hes  iK-hind, 
ojicned  with  rounded  revcrs,  surrounded  hy  same  embroidery  and 
two  velvets.  lamis  XV^.  sleeves  fastcneil  at  elbow  hy  a  l)ow ;  a 
d«*ep  flounce  of  twelve  inches  finishi*s  this  slt-eve.  SIkk-s  of  glae4 
kkl,  Ijouis  XV.  het-ls  and  Ftmelon  Ixiws. 

2.  Toilet  in  whit<-  farlatane  for  youn;j  girl.  Skirt  to  touch 
irround,  trimnusl  with  dee])  pinkisl  flounce  of  ei^rhtcen  inches, 
mounted  in  larpre  hollow  jileats,  with  riblxin  passin;'  under  the 
])leats  of  the  flounce  and  formiii"  heading;  at  the  top.  Flounce  of 
seven  inches  same  shape,  jilaceil  ajiron  form  on  skirt.  Same  ribbon 
for  heatling:,  which,  diminished  as  it  pfoes  up  the  sides,  only  measures 
four  inches.  Dody  cut  sijuare  in  front;  same  trimmin;'.  Elliow 
sleeve  with  flounce  forminiT  cuff's  to  fall  on  the  wrists.  .Sash  of 
wide  liiblion,  compose<I  of  siu^'le  loop  and  two  ends  fallin;r  on  pntt'of 
tunic.  Dronze  shoes,  Louis  XV. 

503. — Cor.N'TKV  AND  VlSITIXG  COSTUMES. 

1.  Costume  of  straw-coloured  foulard,  the  skirt  trimnn-d  at  the 
Ixittom  with  a  flounce  of  hollow  jileaks,  and  the  headinpr  lined  with 
turquoise  blue  foulard,  turninl  at  intei-vals  to  form  shells.  Bow  of 
riblxin  in  each  scallop.  Tunic  apron  front,  raised  behind,  trimmed 
with  two  (TOSS  folds  of  blue  foulard.  Body  with  points  in  front 
and  long  basques  on  each  side,  bonlertxl  with  blue  folds.  Full 
sleeves  separated  by  folds ;  flounce  of  six  inches  at  bottom  of  sleeves, 
llrouze  shoes,  with  Louis  XV.  heels. 

2.  Full-dress  costume  for  half  inonniing  in  black  tatfetas  silk, 
and  black  and  white  ditto.  Skirt  richly  trimmed  with  flouiMH-  of 
black  tatfetas,  gatbenxl  iu  with  another,  strijK-d  and  roundel, 
mounted  in  hollow  pleats.  Above  this  flounce,  forming  high  scal- 
lojis,  is  a  flounce  of  black  taffetas  scallojied,  bonier  surmounted  by 
four  cross  folds  of  one  inc’-  alternately,  two  striped  and  two  ])lain, 
with  gaihered  heading.  Jitrijuxl  tunic,  scallojied  with  black,  with 
jilcating  of  white  muslin  below.  Bow  of  black  failh-  placed  at  the 
side.  Bisly  with  long  bns(|ues  liehind,  with  waistcoat  of  black 
taft'etas  buttoned  all  down ;  ])leating  of  muslin  under  the  scallops  of 
the  laxly.  Elbow  sleeves  trimimsl  with  two  seallojK-d  frills  cut  on 
the  cniss,  and  fastenixl  by  a  faille  riblain.  Bice  straw  hat  with 
w  ide  brim,  trimiiK-d  with  riblams  of  black  faille.  Biaits  of  black 
glacx-  kid.  (Jabrielle  collar. 

508A. — JuroN  roK  Train  Skirt. 

This  skirt  is  made  of  stiff'  muslin.  The  front  is  nlain  ;  the  back 
has  eight  flounces  of  the  same  material ;  beneath  the  three  upja-r 
flounces,  which  form  the  tournure,  steels  are  placc-d. 

509, — Visiting  Toilet. 

Toilet  of  ean  de  Xifttjara  faille  and  cashmere.  Tlie  skirt  is  nisterre, 
with  gatherixl  flounces.  Cashmere  polonaise  of  the  same  colour, 
cut  in  one  with  the  cxirsage,  and  with  silk  lining  shown  by  the 
revers  at  the  side.  Page  sleeves  slashed  and  caught  with  bund 
and  Ik)w.  Babagas  bonnet,  with  plumes,  flowers,  and  riblmn  ends. 
K  cashmere  pelerine  completes  this  toilet. 

SIC. — Walking  Toilet. 

Toilet  of  BesMa  cashmere,  trimmed  with  velvi-t.  Tlie  skirt 
lias  one  deep  and  four  narrow  flonnc(*s.  Tlie  corsagt*  has  tunic  and 
iMsipjes  slashed  and  trimmed  with  velvet.  CrSpe  lisst-  bonnet,  with 
lisse  strings,  and  tofts  of  wheatears  and  autumnal  flowers  in 
bronze. 

Si  I. — Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Frcnr. 

1.  Country  hat  of  white  miitlin.  Tlie  hrim  and  crown  of  the  hat 
are  trimmed  with  a  deeji  pleating,  terminate-d  on  each  side  by  a  little 
rnched  heading,  muslin  ends  hordered  with  embroidery,  large  bow 
of  black  velvet  and  branch  of  (xmvolvnlas  placed  at  the  back. 

2.  Leghoni  hat,  ribbon,  colour  kingflsber,  placed  round,  making 
lx)w  at  the  side  and  fliHteniiig  an  aigrette  of  flowers. 

3.  Bonnet  of  grey  English  crepe,  soft  fond  pufl'ed.  Blue  velvet 
round  the  coronet,  bunch  of  daisies  on  the  side ;  lacc  aiiiiret,  and 
l)ow  of  blue  faille  silk. 

4-  Hat  of  <5cru  muslin,  very  high  shaiie ;  pleating  of  muslin  in 
front ;  twist  of  e'eru  faille  silk  and  bronze  faille,  rosette  and  ends 
idaci-d  at  the  side,  spray  of  roses  falling  behind. 


5.  Fichu  of  sprigged  muslin,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  all  round. 

6.  Straw  hat  with  wide  brim,  trimmed  with  coral-coloured  ribbon, 
and  a  large  feather  falling  behind. 

7.  Bonnet  of  white  rice  straw,  scalloped  round ;  revers  of  white 
straw  on  the  front,  from  whence  (wcapes  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers ; 
Ixiw  of  faille  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  forming  strings  and 
terminating  in  a  long  end  behind,  mixed  with  a  s])ray  of  wild 
flowers. 

512. — Coiffures  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Collar  to  put  upon  an  open  dress  in  cloth  with  insertions  of 
guipure  lace.  Long  revers  fastened  by  a  bow  of  faille, 

2.  B<xly  of  sky-blue  foulard  forming  waistcoat.  Flounce  of  tw'o 
inches  placed  round  the  front  and  back  of  the  Ixxly,  which  is 
trimmed  like  the  front.  Separate  basques.  Fold  at  the  f(K)t  of 
the  flounce.  Light  sleeve  trimmed  with  a  flounce  and  fold. 

3.  Sleeve  trimmed  with  Valenciennes,  corresjamding  with  the 
collar  No.  9. 

4.  Bonnet  of  4cru  rice  straw,  twisted  riblxm,  of  faille  ecru  and 
maroon,  maroon  feather  with  spray  of  tinted  leaves.  Puffing  lie- 
lu-ath  and  lace  strings. 

5.  Collar  of  fine  linen  edged  with  Valenciennes  lacc. 

6.  Linen  collar  richly  embniidered  and  edged  with  lace. 

7.  Collar  of  fluted  muslin  with  revers.  The  whole  cxlged  with 
lace. 

8.  Hat  with  soft  crown  of  tarlatane;  pleating  at  the  border, 
surmounted  by  a  sbell  trimming.  Bow  of  blue  faille  silk  jilaced 
on  the  front,  same  bow  with  ends  at  the  back  of  the  hat ;  bunch 
of  daisies  on  the  side. 

9.  Collar  of  Valenciennes  lace  forming  jalsit  front,  neck  riblxm 
and  bows  of  faille  silk. 

513  and  518. — B.vsket  for  a  Ball  of  Cotton  or  Silk. 

Tliis  basket  is  of  cardboard,  covered  with  brown  silk,  and  oma- 
nienti-d  with  narrow  flat  pieces  of  cane,  fastened  dolvn  with  brown 
chenille.  Begin  by  cutting  a  strip  of  cardboard,  14  inch<?s  long  and 
3  indies  wide,  for  the  sides  of  the  basket,  anil  a  circular  piece  of 
cardboard  for  the  bottom.  Cover  the  bottom  on  Ixith  sides  with 
silk  ;  join  the  strip  of  cardboard  to  a  hoop,  and  then  prepare  the 
outer  covering  by  taking  a  strip  of  brown  silk  about  3  inches  wide, 
lining  it  with  muslin,  and  arranging  upon  it  the  canes  according  to 
illustration  iu  oblique  lines,  and  fastening  them  down  where  they 
cross  each  other  with  a  star-shajK-d  figure  in  brown  chenille  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration  No.  513,  leaving  3-4ths  of  an  inch  along  the  top 
and  bottom  for  the  cane  hoops.  Turn  the  edges  of  the  silk  over  the 
cardboard,  and  then  line  the  cardboard  with  silk,  bringing  the  edges 
over  the  right  side.  Now  sew  in  the  Ixittom,  and  sew  round  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  basket  a  steel  liixip,  covered  with  brown 
silk,  and  ornamented  with  3  rows  of  cane,  stitched  down  with  brown 
silk.  Arrange  the  handle  in  the  same  style,  and  wind  it  over  with 
bniwn  chenille,  adding  rosettes  and  ta.sscls  of  chenille  according  to 
illustration. 

514  and  SIS- — for  Holding  Ironing  Apparatus. 

Tliis  convenient  receptacle  for  ironing  utensils  consists  of  a_  cigar- 
Ixix.  It  npix-ars  open  in  illustration  No.  515,  which  exhibits  the 
various  arrangements  for  re<*iving  the  bugs  of  stari-h  and  blue,  the 
ironing-cloth,  the  gaufferiug-irons,  ic.  The  outside^  is  ornamented 
with  a  scalloped  border  and  seallojxHl  headings  of  light  brown  un- 
glazcd  American  cloth,  fastened  on  with  small  brass  nails  or  uphol¬ 
sterer’s  pins,  and  two  straps,  fastened  with  buttons  according  to 
illustration  No.  514,  in  which  the  box  appears  closed.  Take  a  cigar- 
b')x,  alxmt  10  inches  long,  inches  wide,  and  s  inches  high,  and 
having  carefully  removed  all  traces  of  pai)er,and  rubbed  off  the  stamp 
with  a  piece  of  glass  or  pumice-stone,  glue  to  the  Ixix  according 
to  illustration  2  straps  of  double  cloth,  3  inches  long  and  i  inch 
wide,  and  fix  the  upper  end  with  a  bronze  button  by  making  a  hole 
through  the  leather  and  the  wiKxi  for  the  sliank  to^  pass  through, 
and  passing  a  wire  pin  through  the  eye  of  the  shank  inside  the  ^x. 
Then  glue  over  the  four  side  edges  of  the  box  striiis  of  cloth,  cut  into 
scallops  on  both  sides,  fasten  them  on  with  brass  jiins,  and  put  a 
similar  strip,  scullopcil  at  the  top,  round  the  Ixittom  of  the  Ixix.  Now 
line  it  with  cloth,  making  the  jiieces  suflii-ieiitly  deep  to  fold  oyer 
the  (xlgc  and  form  the  scalloped  border,  which  is  fastcniHl  down  with 
jiins  according  to  illustration.  Put  in  the  p(K-kets  of  double  cloth, 
iioiind  with  ri-d  worsted  braid,  and  then  ornament  the  lid  with  a 
brown  leather  cloth  handle,  4  inches  long  and  i  inch  wide,  and  Hue 
it  with  a  piece  of  brown  cloth  sufficiently  large  to  fold  over  the  edge 
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;\iul  form  the  scallopwl  beading,  and  furnished  with  a  strap  aceord- 
ing  to  illustration  for  holding  the  irons.  Prepare  i  straps  of  double 
eloth  15  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide,  fasten  them  to  the  back  of 
the  box  and  across  the  lid,  thus  fixing  the  lid  to  the  box,  and  to  the 
other  end,  which  is  left  loose,  attach  a  brass  ring  with  a  leather  eloth 
l(K)p,  to  be  drawn  over  the  bronze  button  when  the  box  is  shut. 

Sifi.  S«7.  5*0,  and  522. 

Letteus  in  Tatting  fobMabking  Pocket-Handkebchiefs,  &e. 

These  letters  are  formed  of  a  variety  of  figures  tatted  separately, 
and  united  either  in  tlie  centre  of  the  work  or  j,ut  together  afterwards. 
In  the  letter  C  some  of  the  purls  are  Joined  by  a  sort  of  hem  stitch. 
The  finished  letters  are  either  tacked  on  the  material  or  fastened  to 
it  with  fine  overcast  stitches,  and  the  material  cut  away  underneath. 
A  clever  tatter  will  not  only  easily  co])y  the  letters  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  but  also  invent  other  letters  in  the  same  style. 

519. — Point  Lace  Uobuer. 

Draw  the  design  for  this  border  on  glazed  calico,  tack  on  j)ieces 
of  cambric  or  muslin  for  the  thick  })arts,  and  lace  biiiid  for  the 
large  scrolls  with  8callo])8.  Tlien  work  the  bars  and  sew  round 
the  cambric,  inserting  tlie  lace  stitches  where  required.  .Sew  on  a 
purl  eilging  to  finish  the  scallops. 

S-i. — Antimacassar  in  Point  Lace  and  Kmbboiderv. 

This  antimacassar,  of  which  one  (luarter  appears  in^hc  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  made  as  follows  : — Tnice  the  design  on  glazed  linen  or  calico, 
tack  on  pieces  of  cambric  or  muslin  for  the  embroidered  medallions, 
observing  to  lay  them  the  straight  way  of  the  material.  Tlien  tack 
on  the  jK)int  lace  braid  according  to  the  design,  buttonholing  the 
braid  to  the  material,  work  the  nualallions  in  satin  stitch,  knotted 
stitch,  Ac.,  and  fill  in  the  lace  stitches.  Then  work  the  scallops  on 
the  outside  with  embroidery  cotton. 

5*3  to  527,  530,  and  531. 

Xewspapeb  What-not  of  Carved  Wood  with  Embroidered 
Medallion. 

The  front  of  this  carvtsl  oak  newspaper  case  is  ornamented  with 
a  medallion,  the  Iwrdcr  of  which  is  of  black  velvet,  embroiderisl  in 
appli((ue  according  to  illustration  530,  and  the  centre  of  grey  cloth, 
on  which  a  design  is  executed  in  raised  work.  For  this  kind  of 
work  the  single  flowers  and  leaves  nmst  first  be  prepared,  cloth  of 
difl'erent  shades  being  used  for  the  various  sprays  and  blossoms,  and 
each  leaf  or  petal  worked  with  colourcsl  silk  according  to  illustra¬ 
tions  523  and  527.  In  working  the  violets  and  largcT  leaves,  observe 
to  dniw  the  silk  tighter  underiu'uth  than  almve,  so  ns  to  give  the 
nninded  form.  Work  the  violets  with  violet  silk,  and  a  knot  of  gold- 
coloured  silk  in  the  centrt'.  Make  the  imh'nted  leaves  of  3  shades 
of  green  cloth,  and  work  them  with  shaded  green  silk ;  the  sprays 
seen  in  Xos.  523  and  526  are  of  cloth  in  3  shades  of  brown  and  3 
shades  of  green,  the  leaves  in  527  in  2  shades  of  green.  When  the 
single  ])arts  are  finished,  tack  them  to  the  grey  cloth  and  work  the 
stalks  and  veins  according  to  illu.stration.  The  design  on  the  hordt-r 
is  of  grey  silk  rep  laid  on  black  velvet,  and  edged  with  tine  gold 
eonl  sewn  on  with  yellow  silk.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  worked 
with  dark  grey  silk,  and  the  narrow  inner  border  is  worked  with 
the  same.  The  border  is  cut  out  to  the  size  of  the  inner  medallion, 
and  gumnusl  over  the  gre^’  cloth,  the  e<lge  afterwards  covered  with 
a  gold  cord. 

5*8. — Xeedleoase  in  the  forji  of  a  Portfolio. 

This  needlecasc  is  made  of  cardboard  covered  on  both  sides  with 
brown  silk,  and  ornamented  outside  with  applique  of  brown  velvet 
of  a  darker  shade.  Take  2  pieees  of  cardlsiard  10  inches  long  and  3 
inches  wide,  and  2  pieces  of  silk  4^  inches  long  and  61  inches  wide. 
Tr.ice  on  each  half  of  the  silk  destined  for  the  outside  the  design 
iiceoixling  to  illustration,  and  lay  the  silk  over  the  eardlaiard,  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  edges  all  round,  and  leaving  J  inch  sjiacc  between  the  3 
)>ieces  of  cardlioard  for  the  back  of  the  book.  Then  overcast  the 
<Klg(‘s  of  the  silk  together,  working  from  the  inside,  and  fastening 
in  the  handles  and  the  stra)>,  each  consisting  of  a  crossway  strip  of 
brown  silk,  with  overcast  stitches.  Ornament  the  strap  and  the 
outer  edges  of  the  book  with  a  narrow  strip  of  velvet  sewn  on  with 
overcast  stitches  in  brown  silk.  (Jum  011  tlie  velvet  figures  acconl- 
ing  to  illustration,  sew  on  a  button,  and  jiut  leaves  of  pinkisl-out 
flannel  inside  the  laiok  to  receive  the  needles.  The  figures  are  first 
ilrawii  on  tissue-pniier,  which  is  gnmmcsl  to  the  under-side  of  the 
velvet,  and  then  cut  out  with  sharp  scissors. 


529. — Embroidered  Velvet  Foot-Cushion. 

This  elegant  footstool  is  covereil  with  jmffings  of  black  velvet,  on 
which  is  laid  a  cniss  of  light  brown  cloth  and  leaves  of  the  same 
embroidered  in  aiipliqu^.  Having  made  a  firm  cushion  the  required 
size  and  form  of  grey  linen  stuttWl  with  horsehair,  cut  out  4  square 
pieces  of  black  velvet,  tmeh  rather  larger  than  a  iiuarter  of  the 
cushion,  and  having  rouudeil  oil’  one  corner,  gather  up  the  velvet, 
and  sew  it  to  the  cushion.  Then  prepare  the  strips  of  light  brown 
cloth  for  the  cross,  laying  on  figures  of  dark  green  cloth,  working 
round  the  edges  with  chain  stitch  in  red  silk,  and  sewing  gold  braid 
and  red  silk  liraid  on  the  sides  of  the  cross.  Tlie  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  cushion  is  of  ihirk  green  cloth  with  applique  of  light  brown 
cloth,  ctlged  with  red,  blue,  and  gold  braid.  Work  the  4  leaves  in 
the  same  style  on  dark  green  cloth  with  aiipliiiue  of  red  cloth,  edged 
with  blue  and  gold  braid.  Lay  the  cross  over  the  velvet,  and  jmt 
in  the  leaves,  only  fastening  them  down  at  the  points.  Finish  the 
cushion  with  a  worsted  fringe,  cord,  and  tassels  according  to  illus- 
t  lation. 

532  to  545. — General  Directions  for  Making  Hridal 
Wreaths  of  Keal  Flowers. 

Bridal  wreaths  are  worn  either  oval  or  round  according  to  illus- 
strations,  and  the  front  is  thick,  and  raisisl  in  the  form  of  a  diadem, 
whilst  the  hinder  iiart  is  thinner,  and  has  long  trailing  sprays  de- 
IKOiding  from  it.  In  round  wreaths  a  cross  band  is  often  added,  as 
in  No.  S33,  which  is  not  coverisl  by  the  veil ;  but  in  this  case  the 
veil  is  gatheresl  up  aliout  3  inches  from  the  front  drawn  underneath 
the  band,  and  arranged  in  a  sort  of  rosette  bi’twerm  tin-  diadem  and 
the  band.  In  some  instances  the  wreath  consists  merely  of  a  diadem 
and  long  trails  without  meeting  ladiind,  or  of  a  diadem  with  trail 
and  a  broad  band  across  the  chignon  in  the  style  of  a  high  comb. 
In  all  cases  the  iirincijial  object  should  be  to  suit  the  wreath  to  the 
face  of  the  wearer  and  to  the  style  in  which  the  hair  is  dressed. 

For  a  wreath  of  fresh  myrtle  or  orange  blossoms  alKiut  25  or  30 
dozen  small  sprigs  are  reiiuinsl,  wbieh  should  be  cut  from  the  tree 
with  scissors  immetliatelv  before  they  are  made  up,  the  young  shoots 
and  buds  being  avoided  as  they  fade  so  cjuickly.  Artificial  buds 
and  blossoms  arc  oasilj-  jirocureil  and  will  be  found  more  serviceable. 
Having  carefully  removed  all  particles  of  dust,  priweetl  as  follows: — 
Cut  a  number  of  pieces  of  thin  wire  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length, 
and  taking  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in  the  left  hand,  place  the  wire  beside 
it,  leaving  one  end  alMuft  an  inch  below  tbe  end  ot  the  stalk,  wind 
the  wire  round  the  stalk,  taking  in  3  or  4  lower  leaves  according  to 
illustration  Xo.  536 ;  bend  it  downwards,  wind  it  round  in  the  opjsi- 
sitc  direction  as  far  as  the  lowest  leaf,  and  then  holding  the  stalk 
and  the  wire  together  between  the  linger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
band,  twist  them  rapidly  together  according  to  illustration  No.  S43' 
so  as  to  form  a  spiral  stalk,  after  which  turn  the  wire  iqiwards  again 
to  the  iqiper  half  of  the  sprig,  and  reiw'at  the  o]K-ratioii.  When  all 
the  sprays  have  been  thus  wirwl,  jmt  in  the  buds  ami  blossoms,  5 
dozen  of  the  former  and  2  dozen  of  the  latter  being  requirisl  for  a 
wrrath.  Take  one  of  the  wircnl  sprays  and  a  blossom  iM-tw'een  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  observing  to  leave  the  wire  stalk 
of  the  spray  and  of  the  blossom  of  equal  length,  and  wind  with  the 
right  band  the  stalk  of  the  blossom  between  tbe  leaves  of  the  spray 
according  to  illustration  No.  535.  When  the  buds  and  blos.soms  are 
si'cured  cover  the  stalks  with  brown  tissue-iiaper  cut  into  narrow- 
strips  aliout  half-an-inch  in  width,  an  operation  easily  iiei-formed  by 
folding  several  sheets  together  according  to  illustration  Xo.  540, 
and  cutting  through  the  several  layers  at  once.  Take  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  having  gummed  the  ends,  attach  it  to  the  spray  just  undernea.th 
the  lowest  leaf,  holding  the  paper  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  twist 
the  stalk  and  the  jiaper  together  quickly  between  the  finger  anil 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  holding  the  other  end  of  the  paper  loosely 
with  the  right  hand  according  to  illustrations  Xos.  537  and  S4*- 
For  the  thicker  parts  of  the  w  rcath  unite  2  or  3  sjirays  on  one  stalk 
aceonling  to  illustrations  Nos.  537  and  539,  putting  in  an  extra 
length  of  stalk  where  nece.ssary  by  twisting  wires  ^ether,  and 
covering  them  with  paper  according  to  illustration  Xo.  545.  The 
trails  are  mostly  made  of  gutta-i>ercl.a  tubing,  into  w  hich  the  stalks 
of  the  single  sprays  are  inserted  according  to  illustration  No.  538, 
or  they  are  conijiosed  of  string  or  ]iiping  cord,  covered  with  narrow 
brow'n  ribbon  or  <-rossway  strips  of  lirowii  crajw  according  to  illus¬ 
tration  No.  541,  the  stalks  always  lH‘ing  twisted  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  When  all  the  jiarts  are  prepartsl  bind 
them  to  a  wreath  on  a  wire  with  narrow  brown  ribbon  or  brown 
chenille,  beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  front  and  finishing  one  half 
first,  then  bi'ginning  again  in  the  centre  for  the  other  halt,  observing 
to  dispose  the  tufts  and  blossoms  in  regular  gradation  ;  tw  ist  the  ends 
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539. — Mode  of  Twisting  the  Spray 


538. — Trail  for  Wreath. 


537. — Mc»de  of  Papering  the  Stalks. 
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AND  Crochet. 


-Crochet  Gimp  Insertion, 
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Mesdames  Le  Boetileieb,  125,  OxEOBD  Street,  beffet  ael  the  Matebiaes  beqeibed  fob  the 
Needeewobk  Desioes  on  these  Pages. 


of  the  wire  togctlier  at  the  baek,  and  fasten  in  the  trails  with  fine 
wire  covered  with  paper.  The  wreath  No.  53*  is  13J  inehes  round. 
No.  533  is  18  inehes  round,  and  the  band  6  inehes.  The  trails  are 
from  22  to  24  inches  in  length.  Wreaths  of  artifieial  flowers  arc 
mounted  in  the  same  manner. 

546,  548,  549,  and  552. — Cbochet  Gimf  Insebtioxs. 

These  insertions  consist  of  two  separate  rows  of  gimp  croehet  madt! 
acconling  to  illustration  546,  with  longer  loops  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  which  is  effected  by  working  the  gimp  closer  to  one  side  of 
the  gimp  needle  than  the  other.  The  short  loops  of  the  2  gimps  arc 
sewn  toother  according  to  illustration  552,  and  the  long  loops  arc 
caught  up  in  threes  with  a  row  of  crochet  to  form  the  etlges  of  the 
insertion.  The  needle  is  passed  throJigh  the  3  loops  from  behind  to 
make  a  double  stitch,  and  5  ehain  follow  each  double,  aeeording  to 
illustration  549. 

348.  First  work  two  gimps  as  described  alwve,  and  work  on  the 
long  loops  I  double,  putting  in  the  needle  from  beliind  and  twisting 
the  loop  before  you  work  the  double,  i  chain.  Then  work  on  the 
short  hwps  a  row  of  chain  scallops  uniting  the  2  gimps  as  follows  : 

I  doubte  taking  up  2  loops  of  1  gimp,  3  chain,  i  double  taking  up  2 
l(s>i)8  of 'the  other  gpmp,  3  chain,  and  so  on. 

S47. — Siabch  Bag  with  Slide.  Knitting  and  Cbochet. 

This  starch  bag  is  knitted  with  white  crochet  cotton  No.  16,  and 
furnished  with  a  slide  of  cane  worked  over  with  cotton,  which  serves 
to  squeeze  out  the  starch.  The  knitting  is  worked  in  ribs  with  2 
balls  as  follows  :  On  a  cliain  of  140  stitches  knit  *  i  row  plain,  then 
lK‘ginning  at  the  same  side  with  the  2nd  thread  work  another  row 
plain,  turn  the  work  and  repeat  these  2  rows  17  times,  taking  off  i 
stitch  at  one  end  of  the  work  in  the  3  first  rows  of  each  pattern  in 
order.toipreducetlie  point,  and  to  leave  86  stitches  on  the  ncwlle 
in  tbe'72nd  row,  which  completes  one-sixth  of  the  bag.  Take  up  the 
54-atitehe8  on  the  sloped  aide  of  the  work,  on  a  sejuirute  needle,  and 


work  on  these  and  on  the  stitches  of  the  last  row  another  section 
like  the  ist.  Having  knitted  6  sections  in  this  manner,  join  up  the 
sides  on  the  wrong  side  and  crochet  the  edging  round  the  top  as 
follows:  1st  row:  alternately  i  double  on  the  1st  loop  of  double 
thread,  2  ehain.  2nd  row :  2  treble  on  the  chain  of  the  previous 
row,  1  chain.  3rd  row  :  with  double  thread  *  1  double  on  the  ist, 

1  double  on  the  following  chain  of  the  previous  row,  6  chain,  miss 
5  stitches  underneath,  repeat  from  *.  Kun  a  3-fold  cord  through 
the  last  row  of  scallops,  so  as  to  gather  up  the  bug,  according  to 
illustration,  and  form  strings  to  hang  it  up  by.  For  the  slide,  wliich 
is  3  inches  diep  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  take  a  cane  of  94  inches 
long,  and  having  steeped  it  for  some  hours  in  water,  wind  it  wdiilst 
damp  round  a  stick  about  2  J  inches  thick  and  leave  it  there  to  dry. 
Then  push  it  off  the  stick,  and  work  over  the  spiral  thread  with 
white  cotton  or  grey  thread  in  overcast  stitch,  catching  the  stitches 
of  each  row  into  those  of  the  previous  row,  and  neatly  fastening 
in  the  ends  of  the  cane,  which  should  be  sIoikhI  to  a  point. 

550. — Emuroiderkd  Tbimmino  fob  Undekeinen. 

Take  a  piece  of  cambric  or  fine  linen  with  the  design  traced  on  it, 
and  tack  at  tlie  back  a  piece  of  rather  coarse  Brussels  net ;  the 
jMttern  is  then  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  the  cambric 
cut  away  between  the  embroidery  as  shown  in  illustration. 

SSI. — Ornament AE  Flowerpot  Stand. 

The  stand,  which  is  nlM>ut  8  inches  high,  is  eomjwsed  of  light  polished 
canes,  fitted  at  the  ends  with  a  bronze  ]>latc  and  a  round  white  knob. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  of  wood  fitt«<l  into  the  cane-work.  Tlio 
side  panels  are  coveretl  outside  with  brown  cloth,  embroidered  in 
applique  of  lighter  cloth,  edged  with  light  brown  silk  braid.  The 
lH)rdcr  is  worketl  with  silk  in  jH)int  msse,  and  each  panel  is  lined 
with  brown  American  cloth,  and  islged  with  brown  chenille.  A 
tin  vessel  furnished  with  handles,  and  {Hiinted  green,  fits  into  tho 
stand  for  the  reception  of  the  flower])ot. 


TO  MARTHA. 


I. 

Come  not  when  I  am  dead 

To  ask  “  why  unrepaired  is  thy  grave. 

Why  all  askew  the  tombstone  at  thy  head, 
And  'wrhy  no  friendly  black  the  letters  save.  ’ 
Let  me  in  undisturbed  slumbers  lie. 

Pray  let  things  be.  Go  by. 

II. 

Dear  !  if  it  were  my  sorrow  or  my  crime, 

I  care  no  longerj  being  tired  out 

With  efforts  vain  after  thy  heights  sublime 


Of  order,  tidiness,  and  endless  rout. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  so  much  ordered  here, 

I  could  not  rest  save  on  disordered  bier. 

HI. 

Neatness  is  good,  and  cleanliness  I  praise, 

But  too  much  of  a  good  thing  there  may  be. 

And  endless  criticising  household  ways 
May  bring  a  household  to  great  misery. 
Therefore  I  ask  that  o’er  my  uncared  grave 
Wild  flowers  bloom  and  careless  blossoms  wave. 


SPEaAiLITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


IF  ladies  knew  the  valuable  cosmetics  of  the  Oriza 
Perfumery  (L.  Legrand,  207,  rue  Saint- Honore), 
they  would  all  be  anxious  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
fair  sex  is  indebted  to  M.  Raynaud,  L.  Legrand’s  sue 
cessor,  for  a  knowledge  of  this  Rice  Perfumery,  so  perfect 
for  the  skin  in  every  point  of  view. 

In  this  establishment  may  be  obtained  a  complete 
assortment  of  excellent  products,  toilet  waters  of  the 
most  fragrant  perfumes,  soaps  mild  and  unctuous,  aro¬ 
matic  vinegars,  fluid  creams  so  beneficial  to  the  skin ; 
in  fine,  everything  that  can  tonify,  refresh,  and  perfume 
the  epidermis. 

With  regard  to  perfumes  and  essences  for  the  hand¬ 


kerchief,  this  first-class  establishment  offers  an  almost 
boundless  variety,  among  which  ladies  of  fashion  will 
especially  appreciate  the  Oriza  Mignan,  the  Oriza  Lily, 
the  Oriza  Bouquet,  the  Oriza  bouquet  of  May  roses,  of 
tea-roses,  of  ivhite  violets,  of  Italian  mignonette,  of  Geranium 
rota.  The  Jockey-Club  Bouquet,  the  Bouquet  of  May- 
Flowers,  of  Carolina,  of  Russia  leather,  are  also  handker¬ 
chief  perfumes  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Good  taste  requires  the  adoption  of  one  only  per¬ 
fume. 

The  Oriza  Flowers  may  be  considered  as  the  best  of 
toilet  waters ;  and  a  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  all 
M.  Raynaud’s  productions. 
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OPERAS,  P1.AYS,  &c. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  grand  fairy  spectacle  of  Babil 
and  Bijou  is  attracting  good  houses.  Of  the  dra¬ 
matic  interest  of  the  piece,  which  was  ushered  in  with 
80  much  pomp  of  announcement,  not  much  can  be  said. 
The  story,  hinging  on  a  contention  between  good  and 
evil  spirits,  and  embodying  a  few  leading  topics  of  the 
day,  is  insipid  and  unconnected,  but  for  such  as  delight 
in  having  their  vision  enchanted  by  beautiful  scenery, 
dazzling  costumes,  and  the  wonderful  evolutions  of 
female  warriors,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  Some 
pretty  music,  selected  from  the  compositions  of  Messrs. 
Herve,  Frederick  Clay,  M.  de  Billemont,  and  the  con¬ 
ductor,  M.  Riviere,  acts  as  a  relief  to  what  tnight  other¬ 
wise  prove  monotonous.  Mr.  Maas,  a  rising  young 
tenor  singer,  hitherto  chiefly  known  in  the  concert-room, 
and  Miss  Annie  Sinclair,  are  agreeable  representatives  of 
the  hero  and  heroine,  who  give  the  titel  role  to  the  piece, 
and  sing  the  music  allotted  to  them  very  agreeably  ; 
while  in  the  splendid  ballet,  to  which  the  fourth  act  is 
entirely  devoted,  Mdlles.  Henriette  Dor,  Travaille,  and 
Lavigne,  as  Spring,  Zephyr,  and  Autumn,  display  chore- 
graphic  talent  of  the  highest  kind.  All  the  world  and 
his  wife  will  flock  to  see  Babil  and  Bijou  at  least  once, 
and  will  then  probably  want  to  go  again. 

“  Old  Drury”  is  once  again  open,  and  with  a  romantic 
drama,  as  usual,  from  the  pen  of  that  well-skilled  adapter, 
Mr.  Andrew  Halliday,  who  has  once  more  selected  his 
theme  from  the  works  of  the  great  Scotch  novelist,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  beautiful  poem  of  The  Lady  of  tlx  Lake 
being  the  subject  chosen  on  this  occasion,  and  one  more 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  both  spectacular  and  scenic 
display  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine.  Of  course  the 
greatest  effect  is  that  produced  by  the  “  gathering  of  the 
clans,”  under  their  warlike  leader  Roderick  Dhu.  Music 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  this  adaptation,  the 
morceatix  being  selected  from  the  compositions  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Weber,  and  Bishop,  aitanged  by  the  able 
conductor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Levey,  who  has  also  contributed 
many  original  airs  of  his  own.  There  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  that  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  will  enjoy  a  brilliant  and 
uninterrupted  run  at  least  till  Christmas.  The  wonder¬ 
fully  clever  Yokes  family  have  returned  from  a  highly- 
successful  tour  in  America,  whither  they  are  engaged 
to  return  in  the  spring,  and  appear  nightly  before  the 
drama  in  their  favourite  farce  of  Phoebus's  Fix.  Rebeeca, 
the  great  success  of  last  year,  is  transplanted  to  the 
Standard,  where  it  is  drawing  crowded  houses. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  legitimate  drama  holds  the 
sway,  its  principal  exponents  being  Messrs.  Phelps  and 
Creswick,  Misses  Rose  Leclercq  and  Fanny  Huddart. 
Othello  was  the  play  selected  for  the  opening  night. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  evergreen  Green  Bushes  has  been 
resuscitated,  its  heroine,  Miami,  in  the  person  of  Madame 
Celeste,  having  been  induced  to  grant  another  leave- 
taking  to  her  old  friends  and  staunch  admirers.  There 
is  scarcely  any  change  perceptible  in  the  favourite 
actress’s  impersonation  of  the  part  in  which  she  gained 
a  world-wide  renown  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  which  will  certainly  die  with  its  original  repre¬ 


sentative,  for  none  can  infuse  into  the  character  the 
same  picturesque  and  forcible  expression.  Mrs.  Mellon 
gives,  as  ever,  an  excellent  and  lifelike  portraiture  of  the 
warm-hearted  Irish  girl  Nelly  O’Neil,  but  inother  respects 
the  present  cast  does  not  come  up  to  the  original ;  in 
particular  the  representatives  of  Muster  Grinnidge  and 
his  man  Jack  Gong  exhibit  a  sad  falling  off'  since  the 
days  when  Wright  and  Paul  Bedford  displayed  their 
unctuous  and  irrepressible  humour  in  those  parts.  The 
piece  is  put  on  the  stage  in  a  style  worthy  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Adelphi  drama,  and  the  theatre,  beautifully 
redecorated  during  the  brief  recess,  looks  bright  and 
cheerful. 

The  Lyceum  has  for  the  attraction  of  the  autumn 
season  an  original  play  entitled  Charles  I.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wills  is  the  author  ;  and  the  part  of  the  royal  hero  is 
sustained  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  of  Polish  Jew  cele¬ 
brity. 

The  Vaudeville  management  has  celebrated  the  50th 
night  of  The  Sehool  for  Scandal  by  new  dresses,  scenery, 
and  accessories.  The  extravaganza  of  The  Very  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  has  exceeded  two  hundred  representa¬ 
tions. 

The  Royalty  Theatre  has  opened  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Swanborough,  who  has  revived 
with  good  effect  Morton’s  fine  old  comedy,  A  Cure  for 
the  Heartache,  Sind  produced  an  absurd  burlesque  on  the 
subject  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  songs  and  dances  in  which 
are  simply  idiotic. 

The  Court  has  achieved  a  great  success  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  play  partly  dramatised  from  the  French 
drama  of  Monsieur  Ponsard,  Le  Lion  Amoureux,  under 
the  title  of  A  Son  of  the  Soil.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  gives 
a  most  vigorous  and  pathetic  rendering  of  the  principal 
charaaer,  Louis  Martel,  and  Miss  Ada  Dyas  is  a 
charming  representative  of  the  interesting  heroine, 
Beatrice,  Duchess  d’ Armine.  The  piece  is  beautifully 
mounted  and  well  acted  throughout.  'Fhe  new  bur¬ 
lesque  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Plowman,  and  is  entitled 
Zampa. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  still  relies  for  attraction  on 
lx)rd  Lytton’s  revived  comedy  of  Aloney, 

The  Gaiety  has  had  another  great  success  in  the  form 
of  a  new  extravaganza  by  R.  Reece,  founded  on  the 
well-known  story  of  The  Forty  Thieves.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole  and  Miss  E.  Farren  share  the  fun  between  them 
as  the  cowardly  Ali  Baba  who  gives  the  name  to  the 
piece,  and  his  precocious  son  Ganem.  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  is  announced  to  make  his  first  appearance  in 
London,  after  his  voyage  to  the  New  World,  on  the  7th 
instanr,  in  A  Curious  Case  and  The  Critic. 

The  Charing  Cross  Theatre  will  open  early  in  No¬ 
vember,  under  the  sole  management  of  the  celebrated 
American  comedian,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke.  Among  the 
artistes  already  engaged  the  names  are  mentioned  ot 
Messrs.  Phelps  and  Walter  Lacy,  Mesdames  Stirling 
and  Keeley. 

The  St.  James’s,  it  is  rumoured,  is  taken  by  a  French 
Opera  Boutfe  Company 
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^^HE  beautiful  chrysanthemums  which  we  illustrate 
X  are  specimens  of  two  kinds,  the  incurved  and  re¬ 
flexed  chrysanthemum. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fine  incurved  chrysanthemums 
are  most  appreciated,  and  should  be  grown  by  the 
amateur.  The  plants  should  be  disbudded  at  once. 


harvest  of,  at  any  rato„  one  of  our  most  useful  crops. 
The  subject  is  undoubtedly  important ;  but  either  from 
deficiency  of  information,  or  from  inattention,  it  is  far 
too  much  disregarded.  Every  one  who  has  a  garden 
must  be  aware  how  much  fruit  is  destroyed  by  want 
of  judgment  in  gathering.  We  have  often  acknow¬ 


Incurved  Chrysanthemum. 


leaving  the  top  flower  only  on  each  shoot.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  constantly,  but  must  be  diluted, 
or  overfeeding  will  destroy  the  plants. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  been  anxious  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  gathering  and  storing  of  fruit, 
and  we  think  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  embrace 
the  present  opportunity,  for  during  this  month  is  the 


ledged  the  evil  ourselves,  and  heard  others  deplore  it. 
In  abundant  seasons,  with  those  especially  who  have 
large  gardens,  the  loss  is  not  much  felt ;  but  we  should 
remember  that  there  are  thousands  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  in  towns  and  large  villages  who  have  no  gardens 
at  .all,  and  who  would  be  thankful  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  what  we  are  contented  to  waste.  There  is  a 
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right  and  a  wrong  in  all  thing?,  and  fruit-gathering 
offers  no  exception  to  this  very  general  rule.  Let  us 
take  the  fruit-crops  in  order,  and  a  little  reflection  will 
soon  show  us  what  to  do  in  each  case  and  what  to 
avoid.  Strawberries  come  first,  for  this  crop  is  the 
earliest  of  the  season.  Strawberries  are  grown  in  beds 
about  four  feet  wide,  or  in  rows,  either  in  single  plants 
or  running  together  about  eighteen  inches  broad.  Single 
plants  produce  the  finest  fruit,  but  rows  and  beds  the 
largest  quantity.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  a  protection  of 
netting  to  keep  off  birds  is  usually  used.  Now  if  this 
netting,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  lies  upon  the  bed,  the 


stalk ;  for  fpreserving  they  may  be  drawn  off  at  once 
from  the  husks,  which  will  be  a  saving  of  trouble. 
In  the  former  case  they  should  be  gathered  into  shallow 
baskets  with  a  few  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom  ;  for  the 
berries  soon  lose  their  freshness  if  they  are  suffered  to 
lie  thick  upon  each  other,  but  for  preserving  they  are 
better  gathered  into  basins. 

With  bush  fruit — and  under  this  name  we  include 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries — the  same  care 
is  required.  Gooseberries  should  be  so  pruned  that 
the  shoots  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  the  hand  of  the 
gatherer  may  pass  freely  between  them.  When  the 


Reflexed  Chrysanthemum. 


foliage  is  broken  down  and  much  fruit  destroyed.  It 
should  be  stretched  upon  hooped  wires,  and  a  rod 
should  run  lengthways  on  the  top  of  them  to  support  the 
netting  when  thrown  back.  The  finest  fruit  is  generally 
found  at  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  the  gatherer  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  placing  his  feet  so  as  to  avoid  damage. 
Rows  and  single  plants  are  less  liable  to  injury  than 
beds,  as  the  rows  can  be  stepped  across,  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  of  the  single  plants  afford  good  standing 
room.  When  strawberries  are  required  for  dessert, 
they  should  be  gathered  with  the  husks  on  and  a  short 


crop  is  heavy  the  lower  branches  will  often  be  pressed 
to  the  ground ;  but  this  fruit  should  be  gathered  for 
tarts  and  for  green  gooseberry  jam,  which  we  can 
assure  our  readers  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  jam 
usually  made  from  the  ripe  fruit.  When  green  fruit  is 
to  be  gathered,  except  in  the  case  of  these  lower 
branches,  the  bush  should  not  be  stripped,  but  merely 
thinned  out ;  this  will  give  both  size  and  flavour  to 
that  which  is  left  to  get  ripe.  Currants  and  raspberries 
are  far  more  easily  spoiled  in  gathering  than  goose¬ 
berries.  Currants  should  be  picked  off  the  bushes  in 
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single  bunches,  and  the  stalks  only  touched  with  the 
hand.  Rough  usage  often  does  damage  to  the  bushes 
and  spoils  the  next  year’s  crop.  The  wood  of  the 
raspberry  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  from  this  cause 
great  loss  is  often  sustained  in  careless  gathering.  In 
this  case,  as  with  most  other  fruit,  both  hands  are 
required,  one  to  support  the  branch  and  the  other  to 
pick  off  the  ripe  fruit.  When  the  crop  is  very  heavy, 
the  wood  frequently  breaks  down  from  the  weight  of 
it.  Many  persons,  to  avoid  the  loss  and  ensure  fine 
fruit,  thin  out  the  raspberries  with  a  pair  of  scissors  as 
$oon  as  berries  are  set.  The  raspberry  is  an  extremely 
delicate  fruit,  and  will  not  bear  handling ;  indeed,  the 
flavour  of  all  fruit  is  destroyed  by  the  slightest  bruising ; 
fermentation  immediately  takes  place  and  rottenness 
begins.  Everybody  can  appreciate  the  difference  in 
flavour  between  strawberries  and  raspberries  gathered 
fresh  from  their  beds  and  bushes,  and  those  that  have 
been  transferred  from  basket  to  basket,  or  have  lain 
together  in  heaps  for  a  few  hours.  Wherever  it  is 
possible,  fruit  should  only  be  touched  at  the  stalk  ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  condemn  the  fashion  of 
sending  fruit  to  table  which  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  adds  nothing  to 
the  appearance  while  it  most  certainly  detracts  from  the 
quality  of  the  dessert.  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
cherries,  &c.,  &c.,  are  no  longer  seen  lying  on  dishes 
in  their  natural  manner,  but  packed  in  pyramids  with 
the  fruit  outside  and  the  stalks  carefully  concealed  from 
view.  A  moment’s  reflection  upon  the  amount  of 
handling,  patting,  and  pressing  which  such  elaborate 
arrangements  must  have  involved  is  quite  sufficient  to 
make  any  one  who  knows  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  fruit  leave  all  such  dishes  untouched. 

Walls  against  which  fruit-trees  are  trained,  whether 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  or  pears,  should 
be  provided  with  a  netting  stretched  along  the  bottom 
of  them,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  to  catch  any  ripe  fruit  that  may  fall.  This  will 
be  the  means  of  saving  great  waste  and  preserving 
from  harm  the  finest-flavoured  fruit,  which,  in  a  general 
way,  is  that  which  falls  of  itself.  Netting  in  the  same 
way  may  be  stretched  round  any  choice  standard  pear- 
trees,  where  the  loss  of  fruit  is  often  very  great,  espe¬ 
cially  in  unsettled  windy  weather. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  whether  wall-fruit,  properly 
so  called,  also  plums  and  pears,  are  ready  to  be  gathered, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  place  the  hand  lightly 
underneath,  and  gently  raise  them  from  their  hanging 
position  ;  if  ripe  enough  they  will  leave  the  tree  at  once. 
Not  the  slightest  pressure  should  be  used,  for  pressure 
is  sure  to  create  a  bruise  which  must  injure  both  the 
aippearance  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  mere 
touching  of  the  more  delicate  sorts  destroys  the  bloom, 
and  this  bloom  is  important,  for  it  is  nature’s  pro¬ 
vision  to  protect  the  skin  from  the  effects  of  excessive 
mcMsture.  While  the  bloom  can  be  preserved,  all  fruit 
provided  with  it  will  retain  its  full  flavour  and  freshness. 
As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  destroyed  the  fruit  begins  to 
decay.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  course  the 
apple  is  the  most  important  of  all  fruit.  The  difference 
b^ween  a  good  and  bad  apple  crop  is  to  be  measured 


by  many  thousands  of  pounds  ;  and  in  a  year  of  scarcity — 
as  the  present,  we  fear,  is  likely  to  prove — too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  gathering  and  storing  so  as  to 
avoid  waste. 

The  process  of  gathering  apples  in  the  cider  counties 
is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  a  very  rude,  and,  as 
we  consider  it,  in  a  very  injurious  manner.  It  is  called 
“  poulting,”and  consists  in  striking  the  branches  of  the 
trees  with  a  long  pole  to  shake  off  the  fruit,  which  is 
then  raked  or  swept  up  from  the  ground.  Of  course 
there  must  be  great  loss  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
more  or  less  injury  done  to  the  trees  themselves.  Few 
private  persons  who  have  gardens  are  satisfied  with 
such  extravagance.  Even  in  the  most  abundant  season 
apples  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  fine,  sound  fruit 
selected  for  keeping,  while  the  bruised  or  unsound  are 
set  apart  for  immediate  use.  Those  who  are  very  careful 
of  their  crop  will  go  over  the  same  trees  two  or  three 
times,  for  all  the  fruit  does  not  come  to  perfection  at  once, 
and  the  more  backward  has  a  better  chance  given  to  it 
when  that  which  is  first  ripe  is  removed.  Some  amount 
of  judgment  is  required  in  fixing  the  proper  time  for  the 
gathering  of  apples  and  pears  for  winter  use.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  cut  one  or  two  average  fruit  open  and 
look  to  the  state  of  the  pips,  and  if  these  are  brown  and 
ripe  to  proceed  with  the  gathering.  Some  good  judges 
look  only  to  the  state  of  the  tree,  and  gather  as  soon  as 
they  consider  the  sap  has  begun  to  fall.  It  is  obvious 
to  remark  that  all  gathering  should  take  place  in  dry 
weather,  and  that  the  middle  and  afternoon  of  the  day 
are  more  suitable  for  the  employment  than  the  early 
morning.  We  must  leave  our  remarks  upon  the  storing 
of  fruit  for  another  article,  as  our  monthlycalendar  de¬ 
mands  the  space  left  to  us. 

In  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  whatever  plants 
are  to  be  wintered  under  glass  must  be  brought  in  at 
once  and  so  treated  that  they  may  feel  the  change 
as  little  as  possible.  They  should  be  placed  in  the 
coolest  situation,  and  have  plenty  of  air.  Those  who 
cultivate  in  their  houses  cinerarias  and  chrysanthemums 
must  be  very  careful  at  this  season  to  keep  them  free 
from  blight.  They  are  dangerous  plants  unless  kept 
clean.  Primulas,  which  should  now  be  showing  bloom, 
are  much  more  easily  cultivated.  They  are  most  valu¬ 
able  as  winter  flowers,  for  they  last  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
We  recommend  any  of  our  readers  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  growing  them  to  send  to  Messrs.  Williams,  of 
Upper  Holloway,  or  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  St.  John’s 
Wood,  fur  some  of  their  choice  seed,  and  if  they  will 
follow  the  directions  given  they  will  h.ave  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  when  the  season  for  blooming  comes 
round.  We  have  had  heads  of  blossom  each  flower  of 
which  could  not  be  covered  with  a  five-shilling  piece. 

Both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  October  is  a 
busy  month.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  dead  and 
dying  to  be  cleared  away,  and  preparation  to  be  made 
for  winter.  Autumnal  fruits  also,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  will  occupy  time  in  gathering  and  storing. 
As  ground  is  cleared  it  should  be  ridged  up  if  not 
wanted  for  winter  crops.  Those  who,  like  ourselves, 
delight  in  seeing  a  garden  gay — not  for  a  few  summer 
months  only,  but  all  the  year  round — must  now  bring 
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into  their  beds  and  borders  any  spring- flowering 
plants  they  have  in  the  reserve  garden ;  pansies,  prim¬ 
roses,  and  auriculas  are  among  the  most  common.  They 
must  also  plant  bulbs  of  which  there  are  great  varieties 
— hyacinths,  crocuses,  scillas,  crown  imperials,  liliums, 
irises,  narcissus,  jonquils,  daflbdils,  and  early  tulips.  Any 
of  our  large  seedsmen  can  supply  these  by  the  hundred 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  those  who  once  begin  to  grow 
them  will  soon  find  that  they  increase  so  abundantly  that 


in  a  few  years  they  will  have  enough  not  only  to  stock  a 
very  large  garden  of  their  own,  but  to  supply  their 
neighbours.  This  is  also  the  best  time  for  getting  out 
into  the  borders  spring-flowering  herbaceous  plants. 
We  have  often  spoken  of  these  before.  In  our  garden¬ 
ing  article  for  May  of  this  year  will  be  found  full  in¬ 
structions  about  many  of  them.  All  we  have  space  here 
to  say  is,  let  not  the  arabis,  alyssum,  and  dielytra  be 
forgotten. 


ASTHMA— SICK  HEADACHE. 


Attacks  of  asthma  come  on  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  suffo¬ 
cation  more  or  less  painful,  more  or  less  grave. 

The  I’ther  pearls,  little  round  sweetmeats,  about  the 
size  of  peas,  are  of  marvellous  efficacy  in  calming 
instantaneously  attacks  of  asthma.  Two  or  three  swal¬ 
lowed  in  a  spoonful  of  water  will  afford  instant  relief. 
It  is  remarkable  that  syrup  of  ether,  or  ether  poured 
upon  a  piece  of  sugar,  does  not  act  like  the  ether  pearls. 
This  can  be  expLained  :  when  the  pearl  dissolves  in  the 
stom.ach,  the  ether  is  suddenly  transformed  into  vapour, 
inundates  the  partitions  of  the  stomach,  and  acts  with 
greater  energy. 

Dr.  Trousseau,  Professor  at  the  Paris  School  of 
Medicine,  speaks  thus  of  these  pearls  in  his  Treatise  on 
Therapeutics : — 


“  Under  the  name  of  ether  pearls.  Dr.  Clertan,  of 
Dijon,  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  inclosing  this  volatile 
liquid  in  a  gelatinous  envelope.  The  ether  is  thus  very 
easily  swallowed  like  a  little  pill,  a  sensation  of  agreeable 
freshness  is  instantly  felt,  and  announces  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  envelope.  We  cannot  recommend  too 
highly  this  new  method  of  administration.” 

It  is  certain  that  of  all  remedies  recommended  for 
asthma,  the  ether  pearls  are  the  most  efficacious.  Besides, 
this  medicine,  on  account  of  its  calming  and  anti-nervous 
properties,  acts  equally  well  in  cases  of  sick  headache, 
cramps,  and  difficult  digestion. 

The  Paris  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  has  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Dr.  Clertan  its  approbation  of  the  ingenious 
idea  of  these  pearls. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  LADIES. 


The  ladies,  as  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  well-being  of  women  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
does  not  consider,  and  never  has  considered,  its  task  as 
finished,  when  it  has  chronicled  and  illustrated  those 
matters  only  of  refinement  and  taste  which  belong  to 
families  happily  placed  above  the  reach  of  pecuniary 
troubles.  An  object  greatly  desired  by  the  conductor 
of  this  journal  is  to  make  the  way  easier  for  women 
who  are  not  in  good  circumstances,  and  to  engage 
the  sympathy  of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
classes  in  their  behoof.  •  In  this  country,  real  help  will 
alwaysbe  forthcoming  to  relieve  real  distress ;  and  wrongs 
and  abuses  will  be  righted  when  their  existence  is 
known.  It  is  purposed  to  begin  in  The  Ladies,  within 
a  short  period,  a  series  of  articles  on  “  The  Work 
Done  by  Women  in  the  British  Isles.” 

Beyond  the  ordinary  stress  of  labour  performed  in 
the  metropolis  by  women,  there  are  fields  of  women’s 
work  afar  throughout  the  land  ;  and  amongst  these  we 
may  cite  as  pertinent  to  the  present  purpose  of  The  Ladies 
the  following : — The  clay-fields  of  Leicestershire,  the 
potteries  of  Staffordshire,  the  factories  and  cotton-mills 
of  Lancashire,  the  factories  and  cotton-mills  of  York¬ 
shire,  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  the 
smelting-works  of  Wales,  the  lace  factories  of  Not¬ 


tingham,  the  female  smithwork  and  nail-making  of 
Staffordshire,  the  “  bondagers”  of  Northumberland. 

These  fields  are  very  wide,  and  from  them  may  be 
gathered  many  strange  and  curious  details  unihought  of, 
and  unheard  of  in  London.  The  articles  to  be  written 
are  onerous  and  serious,  and  demand  various  information. 

Our  appeal  is  to  the  ladies  inhabiting  these  counties  to 
send  to  us  such  accounts,  descriptions,  and  illustrations 
as  they  may  have  at  hand,  or  can  collect,  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  materials  that  are  already  in  store,  for  our 
enterprise.  Sketches  and  photographs  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  it  is  emphatically  to  be  understood  that  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  no  item  is  too  small  or  insignificant 
in  order  to  establish,  truly  and  thoroughly,  the  facts 
concerning  the  work  done  by  women  in  England. 

The  first  paper  of  the  series — “  The  Work  Done  by 
Women  in  the  British  Isles” — will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  The  Ladies.  It  will  contain  an  introduction 
upon  the  general  subject,  and  especially  concern  itself 
with  “  The  Tip-Girl  of  South  Wales”  and  the  “  Forge- 
woman.” 

Letters  and  parcels  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Ladies,  3,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row,  London, 
and  on  the  packets  should  also  be  written  the  words 
“  Women’s  Work.” 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Ueadsease  {Penscz-ihuioi).  Song.  W'onlM  and  mubic  by  Sucbet 
Champion.  (Published  by  William  Czemy,  8t,  Regent-street,  W.) — 
This  is  a  very  beautiful,  though  soraewhiit  mournful,  b.ilLid,  and  is, 
Iwth  as  regards  words  and  music,  highly  commendable.  It  is  published 
in  the  key  of  F  and  K  flat. 

Merrij  Spring.  Ballad.  Words  by  K.  L.  Blanchard.  Music  by 
W.  H.  MoaimpeigL  ffublisUcd  by  Joseph  Williams,  *4,  Bemers- 
street,  OxforJifcfijBy— The  words  of  this  song  are  written  by  the 
well-known  catereWMBB  public  in  the  shape  of  pantomimes,  but  are 
not  equal  to  what  wo  wen'  naturally  led  to  expect  seeing  his  name 
associated  with  “  merry  spring !”  The  music,  however,  is  very  cheerful 
and  pleasing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  difficult. 

Pleasant  Momrics.  Ballad.  Words  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Ph.D. 
Music  by  Charles  Lawrence.  (Publislied  by  Joseph  Williams,  24, 
■  Borners-stivet,  W.) — The  words  of  this  song  are  quite  worthy  of  their 
author,  the  metre  being  excellent.  The  music  is  also  well  calculated 
to  please,  and  will  leave  naught  but  “  pleasant  menvjries”  behind, 
especially  when  sung  by  a  good  mezzo-soprano. 

Cento  di  questi  niorni  (Many  Uappij  Returns  cf  the  Day). 
Canzone.  Words  by  Leonida  Caldcsi.  Music  by  P.  Mazzoni.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Czemy,  81,  Regent-street.) — The  words  of  this 
song  are  very  xKKjtical,  but  being  in  Italian  will  prol>ably  interfere 
with  its  becoming  as  xvidcly  known  as  it  otherwise  certainly  desen-es 
to  be.  Nothing  but  praise  can  be  with  justice  bestowed  on  it. 

Ore  Sarai.  Komanza.  By  Luigi  Golfieri.  (Published  by  William 
Czerny,  81,  Regent-street.) — The  words  of  this  are  also  in  Italian  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  author,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  not 
mentioned  on  the  title-page.  The  music  is  very  good,  althougii 
possibly  most  of  our  readers  will  prefer  Cento  di  questi  giorni. 

Rosa  Clare.  Song.  Words  by  Dr.  William  J.  Wetmore.  Music  by 
Berthold  Tours.  (Published  by  William  Czemy,  81,  Regent-street.)  — 
The  music  of  this  song  is  well  suited,  both  in  air  and  accompanimenf, 
to  the  admirably-written  verses.  It  is  easy,  and  will  doubtless  be 
very  popular. 

ITen  of  the  Trowel.  Song.  Words  by  Ciraham  Stuart.  Music  by 
llarrj-  Waters.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly, 
W.) — The  tide  of  this  song  must  strike  every  one  as  being  very  quaint, 
to  say  the  least.  It  is  inscribed  to  the  “  Free  and  accepted  Masons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  hence  the  title.  The  music  is  exception¬ 
ally  good,  particularly  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  as  a  rule 
these  sort  of  “inscribed”  publications  are  written  either  to  order  or 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  clique  or  set.  The  words  are  also  good, 
and  written  in  defence,  as  it  were,  of  their  principles. 

Masonic  Mischief.  Song.  Written  and  composed  by  Gerard 
Graham.  Dedicated  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Masons.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Ihccadilly.) — This  song  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty,  and  in  air  and  accompaniment  original  in  treatment. 
The  words  evidently  have  found  their  origin  in  the  well-known 
Caudle  Lectures,  notably  “Caudle  made  a  Mason,”  by  Douglas 
Jerrold ;  but  are,  nevertheless,  well  written. 

The  Children’s  Victory.  Song.  Words  by  C.  J.  Rowe.  Music  by 
Ed.  Reyloff.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — 
The  words  of  this  song  deserve  highest  praise,  with  but  one  exception, 
which  we  suppose  is  Die  engraver’s — viz.,  “on  bended  knees  prefer 
(?  proffer)  their  prayers.”  “Warrior  monarohs,”  too,  as  a  rule  are 
not  quite  so  magnanimous  as  to  relent  so  easily  as  Mr.  Rowe  writes 
about,  but  that  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  great  merit  of  his  lines. 
The  music  is  full  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling. 

Mahel.  Song.  Words  from  Florence,  a  poen>,  by  Major  S.  R.  J. 
Owen.  Music  by  H.  Schallehn.  (Published  by  Henry  Ste.id  and  Co., 
19,  Piccadilly.) — ^The  words  of  this  song  possess  no  distinctive  merit, 
and  under  any  circumstances  names  of  any  kind,  even  though  they  be 
as  pretty  as  “  Mabel,”  arc  best  omitted  from  poetry.  The  music  of 
this  song,  which  is  in  the  key  of  D  and  of  moderate  compass,  cannot 
fail  to  please  and  oompensato  amply  for  any  little  fault  the  words 
exliibit. 

Will  You  Meet  Me  by  the  Stream  ?  Ballad.  Words  by  B.  8.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Music  by  E.  L.  Hime.  (Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co., 
19,  Piccadilly.)— The  words  of  this  song  are  so  good  that  any  com¬ 
poser  should  have  become  inspired  to  write  something  worthy  of 


association  with  them.  Mr.  Hime  has,  however,  signally  failed  in 
producing  anything  beyond  the  commonplace ;  the  music  is  of  average 
merit,  nothing  more. 

Will  it  he  No,  Street?  Words  by  Mortimer  Collins.  Music  by 
Josephine  Williams.  (Published  by  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover, 
square,  W.) — This  song  is,  both  as  regards  words  and  music,  of  the 
conventional  type  of  English  ballads.  There  is  no  special  feature  to 
call  forth  our  condemnation  or  praise. 

iraiftny.  Song.  Words  by  E.  H.  Flagg.  Music  by  H.  Millard. 
(Published  by  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Ilanover-square.) — The  words  of 
this  song  are  nither  crude  in  form,  but  the  sentiment  is  good.  The 
music  is  full  of  tenderness  and  feeling,  and  needs  but  to  be  known  to 
be  appreciated. 

I  Am  Mere.  Ballad.  Words  by  Charles  Swain.  Music  by  Ignace 
Gibsonc.  (Published  by  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square,  W.) — 
The  words  of  this  song  are  fairly  written ;  but  the  music  is  certainly 
not  quite  what  we  might  have  expected  from  Mr.  Gibsone,  who,  we 
believe,  has  on  several  occasions  thoroughly  entranced  us  by  his 
charming  pianoforte  playing  at  the  Exhibition  and  elsewhere. 

The  Howard  Mazurka.  Composed  by  Nelly  Ford.  (Published  by 
Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — This  is  a  very  pleasing  com- 
position,  in  which  the  time  is  well  marked.  The  title  has  a  well- 
drawn  portrait  of  Mr.  Howard  Paul,  at  whose  entertainments  this 
mazurka  has  been  played  with  unqiuilified  success. 

Coralline  Waltz.  Composed  by  Edmond  Wiehler.  (Published 
by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
M.  Wiehler’s  compositions  that  has  come  under  our  notice;  it 
abounds  with  sparkling  melody.  The  title-page,  too,  is  beautifully  and 
characteristically  illustrated. 

Piccadilly  Polka.  By  A.  H.  Nicholson.  (Published  by  Henry 
Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — Mr.  Nicholson  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  written  a  good  sound  and  original  danceable  polka.  The 
title-page  is  artistic  in  style,  and  printed  in  violet  and  gold. 

Love-dreams.  Waltz.  By  Charles  Godfrey.  (Published  by  Ash¬ 
down  and  Parry,  Hanover-square,  W.) — If  this  be  one  of  the  results 
of  “  love-dreams,”  save  us  from  them ;  we  allude  to  the  frightful 
apparition — for  we  cannot  find  a  better  term  for— the  title-page. 
The  waltz  is,  however,  quite  equal  to  Mr.  Godfrey’s  well-known  high 
order  of  talent,  and  may  be  with  safety  recommended  by  us  as  an 
exceedingly  pretty  set. 

II  Furore.  Galop.  By  James  F.  Simpson.  (Published  by  Henry 
Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — This  is  a  powerfully-constructed 
galop  containing  much  originality,  and  deserves  to  be  most  iwpular. 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  of  execution. 

The  Dear  Old  Home.  Ballad.  Words  by  George  Hodder.  Music 
by  G.  A.  Macfarrcn.  (Published  by  William  Morley,  70,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  N.)— To  some  words  of  average  merit  Mr.  Macfarren 
has  wedded  some  very  pretty  music ;  though  bordering  on  the  triste, 
it  is  not  too  monmful,  and  is  particularly  suited,  both  in  air  and 
accomi>animcnt,  to  the  subject. 

Strike  the  Harp  Once  More.  Ballad.  Words  by  Alfred  W.  Cole. 
Music  by  Richard  Limpus.  (Published  by  William  Morley,  70, 
Upper-street,  Islington,  N.) — The  words  of  this  song  are  exceedingly 
good  in  sentiment  and  metre.  The  accompaniment  shows  the  band 
of  a  skilled  master,  by  its  beauty  aud  unconventionality.  The  air  is 
also  good. 

One  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Paraphrase  on  Strauss’s  Waltz. 
By  Lindsay  Sloi)cr.  (Published  by  Joseph  Williams,  24,  Bomers- 
street,  Oxford -street,  W.)— This  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and  pleasing 
composition. 

The  Singing  Fountain.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  Harold  Thomas. 
(Published  by  J.  Williams,  24,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  W.) — 
For  moderately-accomplished  players  there  is  great  scope  in  the 
“  Singing  Fountain”  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  brilliancy.  The  piece 
throughout  is  perfectly  unconventional  in  style. 

Faust.  For  the  piano.  By  Harold  Thomas.  (Published  by  J. 
Williams,  24,  Bcmers-stroet,  W.) — Although  Mr.  Thomas  has  chosen 
the  best  airs  from  this  beautiful  opera,  yet  there  is  no  great  novelty 
in  the  accompaniments  introduced  by  him,  aud  we  liave  heard  several 
arrangement*  of  selections  from  Faust  which  we  prefer  to  this  one. 
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Les  lliigiteiiotn.  Arr.inged  for  the  piaao.  By  llarold  Thomas. 
(Published  by  J.  Williams,  24,  Beruers-street,  W.) — Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  fur  more  successful  in  this  than  in  his  Faust  arrangement. 
Here  we  have  some  really  beautiful  vai'iations,  which  are  not  very 
diflicult,  and  which  a  little  assiduity  will  soon  overcome. 

Loin  d'Ellc.  Elegie  for  the  piano.  By  E.  Reyloff.  (Published  by 
Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly.) — Although  M.  Reyloff  has 
composed  so  much  in  the  way  of  pianoforte  music,  published  within 
the  last  few  months,  no  fault  can  be  f^und  with  any  of  those  that 
have  come  under  our  notice.  Each  piece  possesses  some  individual 
merit,  and  there  is  a  tenderness  about  Loin  d’Elle  which  rendArs  it 
truly  charming. 

Une  Snirde  d  Naples.  -Tarantelle  pour  piano.  By  E.  Reyloff. 
(Published  by  Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly,  W.) — This  is  a 
piece  of  moderate  difficulty,  but  one  which  wiU  amply  repay  any  of 
our  readers  for  the  trouble  taken  in  learning  it. 

Three  Blind  Mice.  Piece  for  the  piano.  By  E.  Ronville.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Weippertand  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) — This  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  much-hackneyed  Three  Blind  Mice,  and  is  well  written. 
The  variations  are  in  sumo  respects  good,  although  we  think 
M.  RonviUe  lias  done  better. 

L’.Wthjrcsse.  Caprice  pour  piano.  By  E.  Ronville.  (Published 
by  Weipport  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.)— This  caprice  displays 
great  knowledge  of  adequate  musical  effect.  It  is  brilliant,  easy,  and 
effective;  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  demands  upon  M. 
Roaville’s  pen  he  appears  to  do  well  in  all. 

Le  Chant  d’ Amour.  Pensee  for  the  piano.  By  Alfred  Plumpton. 
(Publi.shed  by  Weipiiert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-streot.) — This  is  a 
pensive,  dreamy  kind  of  piece,  which  will  become  an  almost  universal 
favourite.  It  contains  some  very  pretty  variations. 

Le  Suir.  Lullaby  for  the  Piano.  By  Oliver  Cramer.  (Published 
by  Weippert  aud  Co.,  2C6,  Regent-street.) — There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
originality  in  this  lullaby,  which  all  lovers  of  good  music  should  put 
themselves  in  possession  of. 

Our  Queen.  Song.  Written  aud  composed  by  Riclmrd  Limpus. 
(Published  by  William  Morley,  70,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.) — The 
words  of  this  song  are  particularly  incoherent ;  for  instance,  we  read 
“  By  Victoria  take  pattern,  ye  monarchs  of  earth.  In  whose  govem- 
meuf  Britain  rejoices,”  as  though  Britain  rejoiced  in  the  government 
of  monarchs.  The  music  is  certainly  but  little  recommendation  either 
to  the  words ;  wo  suppose,  however,  that  these  songs,  os  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  are  intended  to  be  regarded  as  such,  and 
nothing  more. 

Dew,  When  Night  has  Passed  Awaij.  Words  by  W.  P.  Ross. 
Music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  (Published  by  William  Morley,  70, 
Upper-street,  Islington,  N.)— The  words  are  go<xl,  but  the  music  is  in 
this  case  not  (juite  equal  to  Mr.  Maefarren’s  standard.  There  is  a 
lack  of  freshness  and  originality  about  it. 

Aveliae.  Ballad.  Words  by  J.  L.  Lyons.  Music  by  W.  F.  Taylor. 
(Published  by  William  Morley,  70,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.) — 
There  is  but  little  originality  in  the  words  of  Avcline;  with  regard  to 
the  music  we  cannot  but  award  great  praise.  This  is  one  of  those 
ballads  which  soothes  and  charms  at  one  and  the  same  time;  its 
simplicity  is  also  a  great  recommendation  to  it. 

A  Tale  of  Love.  Sung.  Words  by  II.  D.  N.  Music  by  Jennie  Le 
Bran.  (R.  Mills  aud  Suns,  140,  New  Bund-street.) — A  pretty,  phtasing 
ditty,  with  a  simple  story  running  throughout;  it  is  written  in  the 
key  of  A,  6-8  time. 

iriiy  Ask  Me  to  Repeat  Mg  Love?  Duettino.  Words  by  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Baines.  Music  by  Jane  Schenley.  (Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co., 
201,  Regent-street.) — A  taking  and  effective  duet,  the  joint  production 
of  two  talented  ladies. 


‘K  England  Greets  TItee,  Prince  of  Wales.  National  Song.  Written 

by  Henry  Green,  Esq.  Music  by  Henry  Parker.  (Musical  Bouquet 
8.  Office,  High  Holbom.)  Pray  for  you-r  Father,  Dear.  Ballad.  Written 


by  Frank  Green,  Esq.,  and  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  composer. 
Curl  Bernstein.  (Musical  Bouquet  Office,  High  Hulboni.) — Two  more 
of  the  patriotic  effusions  called  forth  by  the  severe  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the  average  merit  of  such  productions.  The 
first  is  embellished  with  a  striking  likeness  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

Rustling  Leaves.  Moroeau  pour  piano.  Composed  by  Henry 
Parker.  (Musical  Bouquet  Office,  191,  High  Holbom.)  Le  Zephyr. 
Morceun  ^l^gant  pour  piano.  Par  J.  W.  Harmston.  (Musical  Bouquet 
Office,  192,  High  Holbom.) — Two  showy  and  effective  pianoforte 


pieces.  Both  arc  written  in  the  key  of  E  flat,  and  are  within  the 
reach  of  players  of  average  ability. 

Bright  Smiles  Mazurka.  For  the  pianoforte.  By  W.  H.  Aloiit- 
gomery.  (Musical  Bouquet  Office,  192,  High  Holbom.)— Bright  and 
sparkling. 

The  Snow  is  on  the  Utils.  Words  by  Frank  W.  Green,  Es<i. 
Music  by  W.  C.  IiCvey.— A  charming  ballad,  abounding  with  the  pure 
melody  for  which  this  composer  is  so  remarkable. 

The  Meetitig  of  ths  Fays.  Song.  Written  by  Nclla.  Music  com¬ 
posed  by  Henry  Parker.  (Musical  Bouquet  Office,  High  Holbom.) — 
A  pretty  and  expressive  cavatina ;  both  words  and  music  are  charming, 
but  one  or  two  instances  of  crude  harmony  are  blemishes  in  the  latter. 

My  Own  Love  Waltz.  By  W.  H.  Montgomery.  (Musical  Bouquet 
Office,  192,  High  Holbom.)— The  name  of  this  popular  comiwser  in 
association  with  dance  music  is  a  guarantee  for  its  merit ;  My  Otvn 
Love  irtilf;  is  certain  to  be  a  favourite  in  every  drawing-room. 

The  School  Board,  and  What  and  Hoiv  it  Did  for  Jinks’s  Bahy. 
A  comic  medley.  Music  arranged  by  Alfred  Lee.  Written  by  Frank 
W.  Green,  Esq.  (Musical  Bouquet  Office,  192,  High  Holljorn.)  The 
.ilahama  Claims;  or.  How  the  kittle  Bill  vas  Settled.  Written  by 
Frank  W.  Green,  Esi;.  Music  arranged  by  Alfred  Lee.  (.Musical 
Bouquet  Office,  192,  High  Holbom.) — Two  comic  songs  on  popular 
topics. 

The  Woodlawl  Streaui.  Waltzes.  By  Henry  Gothard.  (Published 
by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-placc,  Regent-street.) — This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waltz,  containing  a  beautiful  melody  throughout.  Its  great 
originality  renders  it  eminently  suitable  for  all  desiring  “  novelty,” 
whilst  its  freshness  cannot  fail  to  make  it  exceedingly  popular. 

A  Tender  Flower.  Song.  Words  by  John  Clare.  Music  by  Charles 
Joseph  Frost.  (Published  by  Wcekos  and  Co.,  16,  Uanover-street, 
Regent-street,  W.) — The  poetry  is  simple  but  good ;  the  music  is  full 
of  expression,  aud  particularly  attractive  and  catching.  The  com¬ 
position  as  a  whole  is  commendable.  Compass,  C  sharp  to  B. 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette.  By  Charles  Gounod.  (Goddard 
and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.)  —This  is  as  clever  in  treat¬ 
ment  as  it  is  quaint  in  conception,  and  this,  we  are  aware,  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  It  will,  however,  be  fully  endorsed  by  those  who  play 
it,  for  the  idea  which  M.  Gounod  has  worked  out  is  the  breaking  up 
of  a  mariouette,  the  march  to  and  from  the  funeral,  and  the  “  6ti>i>ping 
on  the  way  for  refreshment.” 

Ilia.  Fantasia  for  the  pianoforte.  By  William  Beeby  Graham. 
(Published  by  Weippert  aud  Co.,  166,  Regent-street,  W.) — The  title 
of  this  piece  is  musical  in  the  extreme,  and  the  fantasia  itself  is 
equally  so. 

Les  Flots.  Morceau  de  salon  pour  piano.  By  E.  Ronville.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Weippert  aud  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) — A  dashing  and 
brilliant  morceau.  Its  chamcteristics  are  effectiveness  and  tune- 
fulness. 

Marche  Danoise.  Composed  by  Arthur  S.  .Sullivan.  Dedicated  by 
special  permission  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) -^This  is  a  well- 
composed  march,  introducing  the  Danish  national  anthem. 

Je  me  Souviens.  Melodie.  By  Wilhelm  Ganz.  Dedicated  to  the 
Countess  Therese  Bernstorff.  (Published  by  Hopwood  and  Crew,  42, 
New  Bond-street.) —An  effective  and  brilliant  morceau  tor  the  piano, 
combining  grace  and  simplicity. 

The  Winds.  Part  song.  Words  by  Coralline.  Music  by  Charles 
Joseph  Frost.  (Published  by  C.  Jeffreys,  57,  Bemers-street,  W.)— The 
harmony  is  strictly  correct,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  published 
should  gain  for  it  a  large  share  of  popularity. 

The  Soldier  of  Fortune.  Song.  Words  by  Henry  Hersee.  Music 
by  F.  Campana.  Dedicated  to,  and  sung  by.  Signor  Foli.  (Published 
by  Hopwo^  and  Crow,  42,  New  Bond-street.)- The  words  of  this 
song  are  of  average  merit  only,  but  the  music  is,  both  as  regards  air 
and  accompaniment,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Happy,  though  Alone.  Song.  By  Henry  Hersee.  Music  by  Fabio 
CamiMiua.  (Published  by  Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.) 
— The  words  of  this  song  are  well  written,  and  the  sentiment  is 
good ;  the  music  too  is  quite  c<iual  ti)  Signor  Compana’s  best  com¬ 
positions. 

Kisses  Sweet.  Polka.  By  Henry  Gothard.  (Published  by  Goddard 
and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street.)— This  is  a  very  taking  and 
danceable  polka,  and  one  which  will  be  much  liked;  the  time  is  well 
marked. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  lettm  CD  tliu  salgect  must  be  addressed— 

2b  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

TToriptcfe  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1410.  M.  L.  wishes  to  exchange  a  set  of  four  scent-bottles,  in  leather 
case,  for  six  yards  of  point  lace,  three  inches,  or  twelve  yards  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide.  Address  with  Editor. 

1411.  Aktist  gives  lessons  in  sketching  from  natnre,  and  will  send 
a  water-colour  sketch,  with  plain  directions  for  copying  it  and  practical 
hints  for  sketchers,  48.,  including  the  copy.  Finished  paintings 
los.  6d.  each,  suitable  for  drawing-rooms.  Aktist  has  sketched  in 
many  countries,  and  the  paintings  are  much  admired. 

1412.  An  Invalid  would  be  grateful  for  orders  for  much-admired 
infants*  knitted  boots  of  a  new  pattern,  not  liable  to  shrink  in 
washing.  Can  be  had  in  white,  with  either  scarlet,  blue,  pink,  or 
mauve  tops  and  dots.  Price  is.  9d.  per  pair,  or  38.  3d.  for  two  pairs. 
Address,  in  first  instance,  E.  M.,  27,  High-street,  Barnstaple,  North 
Devon. 

1413.  E.  D.  H.  makes  point  lace  butterflies,  cravat-ends,  collars, 
and  d’oyleys.  The  two  former,  post  free  is. ;  and  the  two  latter, 
24  stamps.  Address,  E.  D.  U.,  Post-office,  Bridjiort,  Dorsetsliire. 

1414.  Ibene  would  be  glad  of  orders  for  point  lace,  wool  antima¬ 
cassars,  moss  mats,  and  braided  articles.  All  at  moderate  prices. 
Address,  E.  J.  B.,  Post-office,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

1415.  M.  H.  bas  10,000  old  English  postage  stamps.  What  will 
any  one  offer  in  exchange  ?  Address  with  the  Editor. 

1416.  Fluff  has  handsome  seal  cloth  jacket,  lined.  Very  Uttle 
worn;  excellent  condition.  Cost  70s.;  38s.  taken.  Several  dresses 
and  jackets  almost  new,  trimmed  with  crepe ;  great  bargains.  Also 
stylish  blue  silk  ball  dress,  white  muslin  trimmings;  nearly  new. 
'Inly  xys. ;  cost  3  guineas. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  wbo  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argumoit  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

M.  W.  writes — “Dear  Silkworm,— I  see  in  your  ‘  Spinnings’  this 
luimth  you  mention  ‘  Ticking  work’  as  an  old  fashion  revived.  I  sup- 
it  must  have  been  a  fashion  before  my  time,  for  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  it.  ['Ticking  was  in  vogue  about  two  years  ago,  and  is  still  used.] 
Your  unfortunate  correspondent  is  going  to  have  a  stall  at  a  bazaar 
about  Christmas ;  could  you  give,  or  rather  will  yon  give,  her  some 
ideas  about  this  work  in  your  next  ?  Could  patterns  be  inserted  in 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  ?  I  think  an  Eaton  table 
covered  with  it  would  be  a  *  £n^t  idea.’  Should  the  top  be  worked  as 
well  as  the  border  P  [Yes.]  Can  you  give  mo  the  address  of  the 
Venetian  glass  warehouse  in  London.  [St.  James’s-street.]  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  some  of  that  on  my  stall.  I  hope 
your  dear  boy  is  better.”  [Ticking  work  can  be  luid  of  Madame 
Bontillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  for  any  purpose;  it  makes  up  hand¬ 
somely,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  bazaar  work.  The  top  and  sides 
of  the  table  should  be  worked.  The  Venetian  Gloss  Warehouse  is  at 
Salviati  and  Co.’s,  30,  St.  James-strect,  and  is  very  beautifnl.  Thank 
you  much  for  your  kind  inquiries.— S.] 

To  THE  Editor  or  THE  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. — 
Please  insert  the  inclosed  in  your  valuable  columns,  and  oblige,  yours 
truly,  Clara  Brook  Smith.— “The  Amalgamation  of  Charities. — 
’To  the  Editor  of  the  City  Press. — Sir, — I  feel  it  almost  uncourteous 
en  my  part  to  offer  oinnions  on  subjects  that  require  deep  consideration, 
and  might  absorb  all  the  reflecting  powers  of  a  cultivated  genius ;  but 
as  I  am  actuated  by  a  good  motive,  I  trust  your  correspondent  who 
alvocatesthe  amalgamation  of  charities  will  acknowledge  it  as  such. 


I  desire  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  following  facts ist.  Are  not  the 
reports  of  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  most  alarming  in  large  hospitals, 
compared  with  the  deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  cottage  hospitals  and 
home  practice  ?  2nd.  Are  not  the  deaths  from  surgical  cases  in  largo 
hosintals  above  the  normal  rate  in  cottage  and  home  practice  ?  3rd. 

Is  not  erysipelas  conveyed  from  ward  to  ward  ?  4th.  Are  not  largo 
wards  frequently  shut  up  for  one  or  two  years,  the  impregnated  walls 
Iwffling  all  skill ;  and  as  the  experimental  cases  come  in,  die  off  like 
flies  ?  5th.  Yon  may.  Sir,  find  arguments  to  support  your  correspon¬ 
dent’s  theoretical  notions,  and  he  may  ask  what  will  become  of  the 
practice  for  students  if  the  cottage  principle  is  supported  ?  Ask,  at 
the  time  of  examination  of  the  students,  which  one  is  most  likely 
to  bo  close  up  in  practice— the  man  who,  as  formerly,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  large  practitioner  and  attendcsl  surgical  cases  ut  homo,  or  the 
student  who  lives  in  chambers  and  seeks  only  large  hospitals  for  prac¬ 
tice?  Truths  speak  for  themselves. — I  am,  &o.,  Clara  Brook  Smith, 
Hon.  Superintendent  of  a  Cottage  Hospital,  &c.” 

Harriet  writes — “  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  Magazine  tbe  right  method  of  preserving  rose-leaves, 
so  that  they  may  retain  their  pristine  odour  throughout  the  winter  ? 
She  knows  the  ordinary  method  of  merely  collecting  them  into  a  largo 
vase  without  any  preservatives,  but  would  further  like  to  know  if  there 
are  not  certain  perfumes  which  might  be  added.”  [To  every  pound  of 
rose-leaves  add  one  ounce  of  common  salt,  half-an-ounco  of  bay  salt 
pounded,  and  one  ounce  of  i>ot-ponrri  mixture,  sold  by  chemists  in 
Is.  packets.  We  always  obtain  ours  from  Mr.  Gould,  chemist,  Kings¬ 
ton-on-Thames,  who  sells  a  peculiarly  nice  pot-pourri  for  this  purpose.] 

M.  A.  would  bo  glad  if  the  Editor  or  any  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Magazine  wonld  tell  her  if  borders  in  wool-work  or  filoselle  are  suit, 
able  for  drawing-room  curtains.  [These  borders  arc  suitable,  and  at 
present  fashionable.]  She  would  also  be  glad  to  know  if  Rny  one  has 
a  second-hand  standing  embroidery-frame  to  dispose  of.  Please  state 
lowest  price.  Private  address  with  Editor. 

Cora,  who  is  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Enolishwom.vn’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  would  be  glad  to  know  from  some  of  the  numerous  corre?* 
spondents  where  she  might  possibly  get  a  cheap  second-hand  erotjuet 
set  of  mallets,  hoops,  balls,  and  pegs  (to  play  six  or  eight),  for  children 
to  play  about  with  ?  Cora  would  be  so  much  obliged  by  an  answer 
soon. 

Car  writes — “Thinking  that  some  of  the  ladies  who  contribute  to 
the  ‘  Conversazione’  of  your  valuab'c  Magazine  may  be  assisted  by 
the  following  answers  to  a  few  of  their  questions,  I  send  them  with 
the  assurance  tliat  each  rule  has  been  tested  and  found  most  useful : — 
I.  For  raising  the  pile  on  velvet  or  taking  out  rain-spots.  Take  a  hot 
flat-iron,  turn  it  on  its  side,  and  put  a  wot  cloth  over  it,  lay  the  velvet 
wrong  side  down  on  this,  letting  the  steam  come  through,  at  the  same 
time  quickly  beat  up  the  pile  of  the  velvet  with  a  stiff  clothes-brush. 
Do  this  until  the  spots  are  out  and  the  velvet  dry,  change  or  wet  the 
cloth  underneath  as  often  os  it  gets  dry.  The  velvet  will  bo  cleaned 
and  brightened,  and  in  no  way  injured,  by  this  treatment.  2.  To 
strengthen  and  increase  the  growth  of  the  hair.  Two  parts  of  best 
cold-drawn  castor-oil,  one  iiart  spirits  of  wine,  add  any  perfume  you 
like,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cantharide.s ;  shake  well  together.  The 
castor-oil  should  be  the  purest  cold-drawn,  and  is  generally  best 
bought  in  small  bottles.  It  is  cooling  and  nourishing  to  the  hair. 
Cantharidos  may  or  may  not  be  added  as  you  prefer.  3.  For 
strengthening  weak  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  Bathe  them  at  night 
with  tolerably  strong  salt  and  water,  and  let  it  dry  on,  w  ashing  off  in 
tbe  morning.” 

Impressions  op  Berli.n.— Little  Jaxp;  writes Every  day  I 
have  meant  to  write  to  you,  but  there  is  always  something  to  see  or 
do ;  the  time  slips  away.  First  I  must  tell  you  the  shawl  was  most 
useful,  for  wo  had  it  cold  and  rainy  on  board,  getting  in  with  those 
horrid  Cook’s  excursionists,  who  took  every  berth.  I  managed  to 

get  a  mattress  in  the  ladies’  cabin,  but  Miss  W -  was  forced 

to  go  into  the  saloon.  We  went  about  Antwerp  on  the  Sunday, 
went  to  both  the  cathedrals,  to  the  church  of  Calvary,  where  there  is 
the  sepulchre,  or,  I  should  say,  the  imitation;  we  also  went  to  a 
gallery  to  see  some  of  Uubens’  pictures,  but  “  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross”  we  could  not  see,  as  the  man  who  shows  it  was  at  dimier,  and 
such  a  serious  business  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  even  for  money . 
Sunday  evening  we  wont  to  Cologne,  and  arrived  at  eleven,  very  tired, 
and  no  beds  to  be  had  ;  at  last  we  found  a  docent  room  in  the  Hotel 
de  Rnssie,  and  very  glad  wo  were  to  get  into  it.  The  next  morning  wo 
went  to  see  the  cathedral.  How  sidendid  it  is !  matins  were  going  on. 
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aud  the  priesta  aud  people  looked  like  specks  in  the  distance;  the 
organ  was  x>ealing  out,  and  it  scorned  more  like  being  in  a  picture 
than  really  alive  in  it.  At  ten  I  left  for  Berlin,  travelling  through, 
and  arrived  at  eight.  I  had  a  comfortable  joume}',  and  met 

some  nice  people.  II -  was  at  the  station,  and  glad  enough 

I  was  to  see  him.  The  house  or  parterre  is  very  pretty,  hand¬ 
somely  furnished,  the  rooms,  of  course,  all  leading  one  into 
another.  Charlottenburg  is  a  suburb  of  Berlin ;  a  tramway  runs 
bitween  the  two,  but  Oharlotteuburg  has  its  own  town ;  the  streets 
are  very  wide,  and  the  houses  enormously  large.  Yesterday  wo  were 
in  Berlin.  I  was  very  pleased  with  it  all  except  the  “  Lindens,”  and 
1  had  heard  so  much  of  them ;  they  arc  small,  aud  not  at  all  as  gpand 
a^  they  ought  to  bo.  The  Emjieror’s  palace  is  not  there,  but  near  the 
olwra-houso.  The  se:ison  does  not  begin  till  next  month ;  people  are 
away  now.  I  am  getting  on  with  my  Gorman,  and  shall,  I  think, 
very  soon  pick  it  up.  1  am  not  in  love  with  the  Berliners;  they  are 
uot  at  all  handsome,  and  the  women  very  coarsc-looking. 

Does  it  fall  in  with  the  Silkworm’s  depiirtmcnt  to  inform  one  who 
has  now  for  several  years  taken  the  interesting  E.nglishwom.vn’s 
Domestic  Maga^i.ne  to  say  where  “a  bachelor’s  portable  cooking 
api)aratas,”  which  can  bo  used  on  the  breakfast-table,  may  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price  ?  [Of  the  Metropolitan  Light  Company,  447,  West 
.Strand;  6s.  6d.]  A  .stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  inclosed. 
Silkworm’s  advice  to  the  writer  has  in  every  instance  proved  most 
satisfactory. 

Clarina,  Limerick.  Declined  with  thanks. 

Anna  writes — “  VV'ill  Nellie  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  lock-stitch  mac’ line  and  if  it  has  been  much  worn,  and  then  I  will 
write  per  return.” 

Lilly  writes — “Dear  Sir,— I  should  fool  greatly  obliged  if  you 
could,  in  your  October  number,  give  me  some  now  stitches  in  point 
lace,  'rhere  has  been  a  dearth  of  such  for  some  time,  as  also  of  good 
patterns,  one  of  which  either  fir  collars,  cuffs,  handkerchiefs,  aprons, 
,  lYO.,  from  time  to  time  would  also  esteem  a  favour.  I  have  licen  a 
^  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal  from  tho  beginning,  and  find  it  invalu¬ 
able,  therefore  trust  you  will  kindly  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  suggesting  the  insertion  of  something  novel  in  ‘point.’  I  know 
many  of  your  readers  would  appreciate  such  improvement.  [Wo  give 
in  this  number  a  magnificent  pattern  in  rose  point  for  a  bodice,  to  be 
followed  by  other  patterns,  designed  by  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter. 
We  feel  sure  you  wiU  appreciate  this.] 

Mrs.  L.  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Qitivei"  f  r 
8<;veiul  years.  Any  offers  addressed  to  her,  “  E.  L.  L.,  9,  Middle- 
street,  Taunton,”  if  approved  of,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

Rush-Bearing. — F.  R.  writes — ‘‘The  wake  or  feast  of  the  rnsh- 
heai'ing  was  an  annnni  custom,  now  fallen  into  desuetude  since  the 
floors  of  tho  churches  are  flagged.  Formerly,  when  tliey  were  of 
common  earth,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  parishioners,  on  the  eve  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  to  carry  a  quantity  of 
rushes  to  strew  on  tho  floors.  Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  carried 
at  the  same  time,  and  hung  up  in  the  church  till  tho  next  yearly 
tcstival.  This  ancient  enstoro,  so  far  as  regards  carrying  or  making 
rush-carts,  is  still  observed  in  Lancashire.  At  Rochdale,  Bury,  aud 
a  )mo  other  places,  beautiful  rush-carts  are  mode,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  flags,  Ac.,  and,  I  believe,  drawn  by  young  men,  whoso  snowy 
shirt-sleeves  are  tied  with  gay  ribbons ;  some  of  the  gentry  even  lend 
plate  to  hang  on  the  rush-cart.  Tho  feasts  which  accompanied  this 
custom  are  held  in  many  places  where  the  rush-bearing  has  become 
olwolete.  Ainsworth  in  his  Laticashifa  Witches  gives  a  full  account 
of  a  rush-bearing  at  Whalley.  I  was  not  aware  till  I  read  the  article 
entitled  ‘  Two  Days  at  .Haworth,’  that  the  custom  was  observed  at 
tliat  place.  The  above  account  may  inform  tho  writer  of  that  paper, 
who  appears  unable  to  loam  tho  origin  of  the  custom.” 

Birdie  wmtes — ‘‘Dear  Silkworm, — I  have  been  informed  by  two 
or  three  artists  that  I  have  groat  talent  for  drawing,  and  one  bogged  1 
Would  draw  some  original  designs  to  show  him  my  ability  in  that 
respect.  I  did  so,  and  they  were  much  approved ;  but  I  was  told  I 
must  have  practice  from  the  cast  first,  and  then  I  shall  bo 

oertain  to  sue  °®d,  as  I  have  both  ‘  invention  and  originality.’  'Theso 
words  I  quof**  ^bm  the  criticism  on  my  drawings,  so  please  don’t  put 
it  down  to  lakf  ovq  vanity.  My  forte  is  figure-drawing,  the  faces  of 
which  are  m'^  ‘l^ight ;  and  I  can  rarely  draw  an  ugly  one,  even  when 
I  want  to  ec<’'“®^oa.  Wliat  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  would  it  pay  mo  to 
take  tho  tr-^“®le  ^dvo  more  instruotiou  to  enable  me  to  dmw  on 


boxwood,  as  that  is  what  was  suggested  to  me  ?  I  should  find  the 
money,  if  I  could  earn  any,  very  useful.  Would  yon,  and  could  you, 
give  mo  an  idea  as  to  what  I  should  have  for  a  pretty,  and  of  coarse 
well-drawn,  picture  like  you  see  on  tho  tinted  paper  in  the  London 
Society  aud  Behjracia  Magazines?  Aud  would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  would  the  person  got  who  draws  the  faces,  with  bonnets  and 
hats,  Ac.,  of  that  kind  in  the  supplement  of  your  Magazine  ?  Please 
don’t  think  me  rude,  as  I  have  no  intention  of  being  so.  Of  course  I 
allude  to  a  person  when  they  first  start.  Aud  what  is  the  highest 
given  for  those  same  pictures  by  well-known  and  talented  artists? 
You  will,  I  fear,  think  mo  very  troublesome,  but  I  have  seen  your 
kindness  to  so  many  that  I  felt  encouraged  to  tax  it  on  my  own 
account.  I  shall  feel  most  grateful  for  a  reply  as  early  as  possible.” 
[The  prices  given  for  drawing  on  wood  vary  from  a  few  shillings  to. 
many  pounds,  according  to  the  style,  select  name,  aud  reputation  of 
tho  artist.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  tho  price  paid  for  any 
particular  woodblock.  Tho  Silkworm  advises  Birdie  to  persover® 
in  her  favourite  study,  and  to  perfect  herself ;  money  spent  in  sclf- 
iinproveraont  is  always  well  laid  out,  and  two  or  three  years’  study  of 
drawing  on  wood  at  tho  college  (Miss  Gand,  principal),  Queon’s- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  would  euablc  you  to  master  technical  ditticulties 
and  to  give  your  natural  talent  play.  You  would  find  yourself  able  to 
earn  au  independence,  for  there  is  always  a  demand  for  good  work. 
The  i>n trained  natural  talent  is  always  falling  short  of  the  coraincrcial 
standard;  train  your  himd,  educate  your  eye,  master  your  work,  and 
you  will  not  fail  lo  turn  your  work  to  practical  account.] 

Dolly  Vardex.  You  should  have  a  settlement  made.  'The  new 
Act  is  very  loosely  made,  and  it  is  best  to  bo  sure  in  such  a  matter. 
X.  I  do  not  know  of  any  house  whore  you  can  board  for  that  sum,  but 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  boarding-houses. — S. 

Comfortable  Hume  fur  One  or  Two  Little  Girls. — A  lady 
accustomed  to  tuition,  residing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wishes  to  taki- 
the  entire  charge  of  one  or  two  little  girls  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  Every  homo  comfort,  airy  bedrooms,  safe  sea-bathing,  and  most 
healthy  locality.  Tenns  moderate.  For  address  apply  to  tho  Editor. 

Boils,  Wounds,  Cuts,  and  Sores  cured,  healed  at  once,  by  n.sing 
Turkish  Salve,  prepared  from  an  Asiatic  recipe.  Price  is.  6d., 
isot  free  to  any  address  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  .\i)ply  to 
Professor  G.  Smith,  Buttingdon  House,  Saudown,  Isle  of  Wight.— 
[,4drf.] 

E.  G.  asks  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 

he  can  give  her  the  address  of  a  good  scholastic  agency  for  pro¬ 
curing  situations  on  the  Continent.  Can  any  readers  help  E.  Cv.  in 
her  wishes  ? 

Miss  Rye’s  Emigration  Home  for  Destitute  Little  Girls, 
Avenue  House,  High-street,  Peckham. — 'The  following  are  a  few 
particulars  of  tho  work  commenced  in  1869  by  Miss  Rye,  and  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  her  since  that  date  with  so  much  success  that 
slie  wishes  io  known  as  possible.  There  is 

hardly  any  limit  to  thC  <]omand  for  industrious,  tractable  children  in 
the  British  Dominions  of  N-virtl*  America,  cither  as  regularly-appren¬ 
ticed  servants  or  (to  a  smaller  extent)  .'k®. .  “.dopted  children.  'The 
colonists  prefer  persons  who  emigrate  when  youh^/-i?  tioy  nave  8<» 
little  to  unlearn.  The  children  are  taken  by  Miss  Rye.  'They  cross 
tho  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  by  steamer,  in  iKirties  of  about 
100  at  a  time,  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  matron.  Prom  Quebec 
they  travel  inland  to  Niagara,  a  pleasant  and  healthy  village  in  West 
Canada,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Falls,  where  Miss  Rye  has  a  house 
and  grounds  ready  to  receive  them,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  whole  party.  This  house  was  opened  on  the  ist  of  December, 
1869,  and  since  tliat  time  600  children  (98  per  cent,  of  whom  were  girls) 
have  taken  up  their  abode  there  for  a  time  and  have  been  passed  on 
to  their  iiormanent  situations  or  adopted  homes.  'The  elder  children 
are  bound  out  to  service  till  i8  years  old  on  the  following  terras : — Up 
to  IS  years  of  ago  tljey  are  fed,  clothed,  taught,  and  sent  to  a  place 
of  worship  and  Sunday-school  (if  possible) ;  from  15  to  17,  instead  of 
being  clothed,  they  are  imid  12  shillings  a  month  wages ;  aud  from  17 
to  18  (the  last  year  of  the  apprenticeship)  they  receive  14  shillings  11 
month  wages,  'fhese  benefits  are  secured  to  them  by  legal  indenturoa 
binding  tho  master  to  treat  the  child  properly,  and  are  entered  into 
by  Lim  with  Miss  Rye  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Canada.  At 
the  end  of  the  apiireuticcship  tho  young  women  are  free  to  make  their 
own  terms  and  choose  their  own  employers.  The  duties  expected  frona 
the  children  when  young  are  usually  very  slight— often  only  playiii^ 
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and  keeping  company  with  the  other  children  of  the  house.  The  age 
of  the  children  taken  varies  from  8  to  13,  both  inclusive,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  family  of  orphans  Miss  Rye  will  not  refuse  a  sister  a  little 
older  or  younger  in  order  to  prevent  a  separation.  Not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  are  children  of  the  younger  age,  and 
these  are  adopted  by  the  families  who  take  them;  but  out  of  the 
first  party  (numbering  73)  that  Miss  Rye  had  in  her  Home,  17  were 
adopted  as  an  own  child.  Miss  Rye  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  does  not  take  Roman  Catholic  children,  neither  does  she 
place  the  children  entrusted  to  her  with  Roman  Catholic  families, 
thinking  beet  to  leave  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  care  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  denomination.  The  children  are  put  out  with  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Congregatioualists,  &c. 
Before  any  person  is  aUowed  to  have  a  child,  he  or  she  has  to  answer 
tie  following  questions  to  Miss  Rye’s  satisfaction “  What  is  your 
name  ?  Give  me  your  full  address.  Are  you  married  ?  Is  your  wife 
alive  ?  Have  you  any  children,  and  how  many  ?  What  is  your  trade 
or  profession  ?  How  long  have  you  lived  in  your  present  neighbour¬ 
hood  ?  Do  you  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  P  and  if  not,  state 
with  what  body  of  Christians  yon  worship.  Give  me  the  names  and 
addresses  of  two  respectable  persons  who  will  speak  for  your  character. 
If  I  commit  an  orphan  to  your  care,  state  what  position  she  is  to  hold 
in  your  family.”  Eight  pounds  has  to  be  paid  to  Miss  Rye  for  each 
pauper  child’s  passage  money,  and  the  necessary  charge  of  the  transit 
to  the  Home  in  Canada,  and  the  expenses  incurred  while  there.  The 
children  must  be  delivered  free  at  Liverpool  (the  fare  from  London 
is  Its.  6d.  for  adults,  and  6s.  3d.  for  children  under  it)  with  an  outfit, 
particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  office.  The  box  to  be 
addressed,  with  child’s  name,  Ac.,  Care  of  iliss  Rye,  ”  Our  Western 
Home,”  Niagara,  Canada,  via  Liverpool.  MLss  Rye’s  offices  are  at  the 
above  address.  When  absent  herself  in  Canada,  her  Secretary,  Miss 
Still,  can  be  seen  at  the  office,  and  will  afford  every  information, 
either  personally  or  by  letter.  Office  hours,  11  to  4. 

AcKOSTIC  PaESBNTED  WITH  BoUQUET  TO  MaDLLE.  S.  F.  HeII,BKO.\ 

S  uocess  on  Merit  ever  waits,  we  know  : 

O  ft  ’tis  kept  back  by  Fortune’s  fickle  blow, 

P  rostrated  at  the  outstep,  and  kept  down 
H  opeless  for  years.  At  times  the  laurel  crown, 

I  nscribed  wuth  Fame  and  Immortality, 

A  Bsailed,  is  here  to  charm  posterity. 

F  ame  at  fifteen !  Nay,  when  she  was  but  five, 

L  yre  and  lute,  in  the  pianoforte,  found 
O  nee  more  through  her  their  harmony  revived  : 

R  eaching  Olympus,  this  sweet  sighing  sound 
A  polio  heard,  and  ttven  our  queen  he  crown’d. 

H  ail,  Queen  of  Music !  H.appy  were  the  hours 
E  ntrauoed  we  passed  in  Erin’s  “  crystal”  bowers, 

I  mbued  with  ecstasy  each  time  yon  play, 

L  oyal  to  none  save  thy  melodious  sw^y — 

B  eloved  fair  daughter  of  Ebl»^,  here 
R  eceive  our  hom_2j;e,  and  through  thy  career, 

O  lir  uearts  shall  leap  at  each  success  yon  win, 

N  or  cease  to  grieve  till  you  “  Come  back  to  Erin.” 

D.  H. 

A  L.ady  of  Exol.vnd  writes— “To  the  Ladies  of  England.— 
Sib, — Would  you  kindly  aUow  me  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  your 
lady  readers  a  lifeboat  which  is  being  collected  for  as  an  offering  from 
the  ladies  of  England  ?  The  cost  of  a  boat  is  £420,  of  the  boathouse 
and  other  equipments  from  £220  to  £240.  Towards  this  pretty  nearly 
£400  has  been  collected  from  every  part  of  England.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  remainder  should  be  made  up  before  long,  that  the  boat  may 
be  of  use  in  the  approaching  winter.  Were  each  lady  to  send  even  a 
small  sum  or  collect  fur  it,  this  would  easily  be  done.  Subscriptions 
being  from  £$  to  a  penny,  every  lady  therefore  has  the  chance  of 
making  an  offering.  Subscriptions  are  received,  or  collecting-cards 
sent,  by  Miss  Smithers,  Hollow  Field,  Littleboro’,  Manchester;  Miss 
Good,  Castle-gate,  Newark ;  Miss  Glover,  Clergy  Orphan  School,  St. 
John’s-wood,  London ;  Miss  M.  Clarke,  Swinderby  Vicarage,  Lincoln.” 

Consistency  writes — “I  am  surprised  that  you  should  allow  in 
your  Magazine  those  accounts  of  ‘  Parisian  Chit-Chat’  written  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Bassanville.  Seeing  that  the  unfortunate  Empress  has 
been  held  up  as  everything  that  was  good,  beautiful,  and  lovable,  and 
has  been  lauded  for  her  exquisite  (if  extravagant)  taste  in  dress,  it  is. 


to  say  the  least,  inconsistent  to  insert  the  epistles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  two  last  numbers  of  your  journal.  If  the  Emperor  did  raise  his 
lovely  consort  to  a  throne.  Madame  la  Comtesse  dc  Bassanville  should 
remember  that  the  unfortunate  lady  was  no  plebeian  to  begin  with, 
her  Scotch  descent  alone  giving  her  claims  to  good  breeding  and 
nobility.  I  trust  you  will  insert  this  in  your  future  number,  and 
let  the  defenders  a.s  well  as  the  traducers  of  the  unfortunate  Empress 
have  a  chance.”  [The  letters  of  this  aged  lady,  although  written 
from  the  Republican  point  of  view,  are  of  considerable  interest,  and 
give  much  information.  We  do  not  uphold  any  attacks  upon  the 
Empress.!) 

A  Young  Housekeeper  cannot  sufficiently  express  her  gratitude 
for  the  (to  her)  inestimable  “  Hints  to  Housekeepers”  contained  in  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  Englishwoman;  only  she  is  in  the  same 
difficulty  as  another  of  your  correspondents — she  cannot  get  her 
servants  to  rise  at  six  even,  much  less  half-past  five.  For  some 
mornings  she  rang  her  own  bell  for  them  at  six,  but  as  they  never 
came  upstairs  until  half-an-hour  or  three-quarters  after,  she  gave  it  up 
in  despair.  How  does  the  writer  of  the  articles  succeed  in  inducing 
her  servants  to  rise  at  half -past  five,  and  to  go  through  the  work  so 
minutely  without  superintendence?  [Servants  should  rise  at  six 
o’clock  all  the  year  round,  and  be  told  they  are  ’to  do  so  when 
engaged.  The  mistress  must  rise  at  seven  to  enforce  this.]  Will  she 
consider  A  Young  Housekeeper  too  exigeante  if  she  makes  a  request 
that  she  would  kindly  inform  her  in  an  early  number  whether  it  is  the 
cook’s  or  housemaid’s  duty  to  clean  the  boots  and  shoes  ?  [Neither, 
unless  engaged  to  do  so,  when  the  cook  cleans  the  master’s  and  the 
housemaid  the  mistress’s  boots.]  And  at  what  time  in  the  day  it  ought 
to  be  done  ?  [Before  breakfast.]  Also,  if  it  would  not  be  too  much 
trouble,  to  give  a  specimen  bill  of  fare  of  sei-vants’  meals  for  one 
whole  day;  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  one  so  mexperienoed  as 
Young  Housekeeper.  P.S. — Where  there  is  a  breakfast  parlour  or 
library,  in  addition  to  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  which  of  the 
servants’  duty  is  it  to  keep  it  in  order  ?  [Housemaid.] 

Sabah  writes — “Madam, — 1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your 
Magazine  for  October  what  would  be  the  nicest  winter  dress  for  a  girl 
of  fifteen ;  how  should  it  be  made  ?  2.  Are  the  petticoat  and  tunic 
still  made  of  different  colours?  3.  May  I  also  ask  if  the  fios.‘>ed 
ruching  will  be  used  on  winter  dresses,  and  if  coloured  velveteen  wiU 
be  used  for  dresses  ?  One  more  question — 4.  Are  those  pretty  dresses 
with  borders  printed  on  the  flounces  likely  to  be  used  in  winter,  and 
can  they  be  had  in  satin  cloth?”  [i.  Merino  dress  made  with  tunic 
and  skirt,  scalloped  flounce  at  edge.  2.  Yes.  3.  Pleatings  are  a  little 
passi,  but  will  still  be  worn.  4.  We  have  not  seen  any  in  satin  cloth. 
5.  Velveteen  will  be  used  for  dresses.] 

The  Potato  Disease. — A3  for  the  iwtatoes,  they  were  doing  re¬ 
markably  well  until  the  terrific  thunder  weather  of  July  arrested  the 
progress  of  ripening,  and  caused  the  tissue  to  burst  through  absorp¬ 
tion  of  excessive  moisture.  Potatoes  lifted  before  the  latter  part  of 
July  were  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  crops  were  heavy.  But  now 
it  is  found  that  disease  prevails  extensively,  so  that  many  a  field 
already  exhales  an  offensive  odour.  On  lands  lying  high  and  dry, 
however,  the  disease  has,  as  yet,  made  but  little  progress,  and  it  is 
particularly  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  damp  valleys  where  it  has 
l>roved  particularly  destructive,  the  late  planted  crops  are  scarcely  at 
all  hurt,  having  escaped  almost  as  completely  as  those  that  were  lifted 
liefore  the  middle  of  July.  Two  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from 
these  facts.  In  the  first  place  the  disease  originated  at  a  time  and  in 
a  way  to  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed,  though  it  is  seldom  it 
acquires  such  virulence  as  in  the  precent  season.  From  the  20th  of 
July  to  the  loth  of  August  may  be  regarded  aa  the  time  of  danger  for 
the  potato  crop.  Should  heavy  rains  occur  at  that  time,  and  especially 
if  the  air  is  much  disturbed  by  electricity,  the  tubers  that  are  fully 
grown  and  in  the  process  of  ripening  will  be  very  seriously  damaged, 
while  those  that  are  already  dead  ripe,  equally  with  those  that  are 
still  growing  vigorously,  will  in  great  part  or  wholly  escape.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  forecast  the  season,  but  it  might  be  possible  to 
select  the  sorts  and  the  times  of  planting,  so  that  poi*^oes  should  be 
either  ripe  or  growing  at  the  season  when  the  disease  i^’^ially  appears. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  preven  ^^he  disease  or 
cure  the  tubers  that  are  attacked,  but  it  may  be  possib^  ^  j  circumvent 
it,  and  so  escape  the  severe  ravages  to  which  the  root'®  *ubjoct  when 
it  is  caught  in  the  ripening  stage  by  disease-induci'ff  ®**mdition8  of 
the  atmosphere. — The  Gardener's  Magazine. 


been  a  fool — he  would  withdraw  his  proposal.  I  must 
tell  you  to  forget  it.  Oh,  Rose  !  I  cannot  say  how  he 
alarmed  me !” 

“  I  should  not  have  thought  that  he  had  been  so 
proud.” 

“  It  was  not  pride,  Rose  ;  it  was  not  for  himself  he 
was  thinking,  only  of  you.  He  went  on  to  remark 
that  you  were  as  likely  as  not  to  consent,  simply  for 
my  sake,  to  relieve  my  mind,  against  your  own  will. 
And  he  said  he  could  not  bear  you  to  feel  yourself  con¬ 
strained  to  marry  him — he  would  not  have  you  pressed, 
and  so  forth  ;  until,  what  with  my  fatigue  and  my 
anxiety,  and  his  emotion,  so  unusual,  I  became  quite 
faint,  which  frightened  him,  and  he  grew  calm,  ar.d 
consented  to  listen  to  what  I,  in  my  turn,  had  to  say.” 

“  He  told  me  something  of  what  you  said.” 

“Something,  I  dare  say:  not  all.  He  could  not 
well  repeat  all  to  you.  But  I  did  at  last  succeed  in 
bringing  him  round  to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
And  then.  Rose,  he  proposed  an  expedient  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  mention,  but  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  him,  so  well  calculated  to  raise  him 
both  in  your  esteem  and  your  affection,  that  I  cannot 
keep  it  from  you.” 

“  Aunt  Joanna,  your  voice  is  so  weak  !  Do  let  me 
ring.” 

“  No  ;  not  till  I  have  finished — I  shall  have  finished 
directly.  Rose,  he  asked  me  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  provide  for  you,  without  your  knowledge,  in 
some  way  more  to  your  taste.  If  I  would  only  add  a 
note  to  my  will,  he  said,  appointing  him  your  guardian, 
he  would  undertake  to  place  you  with  a  lady,  well 
principled  and  well  educated — he  knew  of  one,  a  Mrs. 
Whittaker — who,  for  a  certain  annual  remuneration, 
would  receive  you  into  her  home.  There  you  might 
remain,  either  until  you  were  fitted  for  a  governess,  or. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“  ^  OOD  morning.  Aunt  Joanna.” 

vX  “  Oh,  Rose  !  is  that  you  ?  Come  in.  Now 
make  haste,  my  dear,  put  me  out  of  my  suspense.  This 
matter,  is  it  settled  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  settled.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Savile.  I  am 
engaged  to  marry  him.” 

“  Thank  God !” 

Mrs.  Woodhouse  sank  back  among  her  pillows  and 
clasped  her  hands.  The  constrained  manner,  the  pale 
cheeks,  the  troubled  eyes — these  things  escaped  her 
notice.  She  only  heard  those  joyful  tidings  ;  she  only 
saw  her  Oswald’s  future  wife. 

“  Come  nearer.  Let  me  kiss  you — let  me  bless  you. 
You  have  given  me  peace  at  last.” 

Rose  did  come  nearer ;  she  knelt  beside  the  bed, 
passively  listened  to  the  words  of  blessing,  passively 
received  the  unwonted  embrace.  Then,  when  this 
was  over,  she  stood  up  and  asked  if  she  might  ring  for 
Mrs.  Woodhouse’s  breakfast. 

“  Not  yet ;  sit  down  ;  I  have  more  to  say.  Rose, 
my  dear  child,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  relief  that  this  is 
to  me.  I  have  been  tossing  about  all  the  night  through 
worrying,  and  pondering,  and  praying.  As  to  hoping, 
for  *bat  I  had  not  courage.” 

‘  *  unt  Joanna,”  returned  Rose,  a  little  pained, 
“  after  what  you  said  yesterday,  you  might  have  known 
what  my  decision  would  be.” 

“Yes,  my  dear  ;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  fears  on 
that  score  were  few.  But  Oswald — he  came  to  me 
last  night  and  insisted  on  hearing  a  full  and  true  account 
of  my  interview  with  you.  I  suppose,  before,  he  had 
hoped  that  you  did  love  him,  or,  at  least,  understood 
him ;  for  when  he  heard  of  your  surprise,  your  tears, 
and  so  forth,  he  started  up,  and  exclaimed  that  he  had 
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as  most  probably  would  be  the  case,  until  you - Here 

he  broke  down.  Rose,  before  that  moment,  I  had  no 
idea  how  deeply  this  had  gone  with  him.” 

“  And  did  he  really  offer  to  take  all  my  support  on 
himself  ?” 

“  All ;  provided  that  it  could  be  done  without  your 
cognizance.  I  told  him  that  this  was  impossible — that 
you  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  himself,  both  of  your 
affairs  and  mine — that  you  were  too  sharp  to  be  taken 
in,  and  too  proud,  unless  you  could  be  taken  in,  to - 

“  To  live  on  his  bounty.  Yes,  quite  true.  Aunt 
Joanna.  Still  it  was  noble  in  him  !  it  was  very  noble  !” 
cried  Rose,  with  heightened  colour. 

“lam  glad  you  appreciate  it,  my  dear ;  but  never 
mention  it  to  him.  That  would  be  just  the  kind  of 
thing  to  annoy  him.  To  cut  my  story  short,  he  soon 
saw  the  impracticability  of  this  notion,  but  his  first 
scruples  I  could  not  conquer  y  and  you  may  imagine 
the  state,  the  fever  of  suspense,  in  which  he  left  me. 
However,  all  is  over  now,  and  now  I  am  tired.  When 
I  have  seen  him  I  will  have  my  breakfast,  and  then 
rest.” 

“  Won’t  you  have  your  breakfast  first.  Aunt  Joanna  r” 

“  No ;  not  until  I  have  seen  him.  Go,  my  love, 
and  ask  him  to  step  up  hcie.  You  must  be  a  good 
wife  to  him.  Rose.  I  believe  that,  short  of  the  place 
where  I  am  going,  there  is  not  a  better  or  a  nobler 
man  alive.” 

That  sentence  in  her  ears.  Rose  stole  away.  On  the 
stairs  she  met  him,  and  delivered  Mrs.  Woodhouse's 
message.  A  moment  later,  slowly  and  gravely  he 
entered  the  sick-room. 

“  Well,  she  is  yours  !”  said  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  hand. 

“  Yes,  she  is  mine — in  a  way.  I  hardly  know, 
though,  whether  I  have  done  right.” 

“  Oh,  Oswald,  yes  !  You  have  done  right.  When 
I  am  rested,  when  I  have  had  a  little  sleep,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you  of  it ;  bur, 
at  present,  I  am  tired.  I  only  want - ” 

“  You  do  look  tired  indeed!”  exclaimed  Oswald, 
with  some  consternation.  “  I  must  go.” 

“  No,  wait  one  minute — I  only  want  you  for  one 
minute.  Oswald,  when  you  were  a  tiny  boy,  you  were 
accustomed  to  repeat  to  me  every  morning  the  lesson 
that  I  had  taught  you  the  morning  before.  I  am  now 
.acting  on  the  same  principle.  I'ell  me,  what  did  I  say 
last  night  as  respected  your  management  of  Rose?” 

“  That  I  must  keep  a  curb  on  her  imagination.  Do 
you  mean  that  ?” 

“  Exactly.  A  curb  on  that  tendency  to  indulge  in 
romantic  visions,  in  unreal  views  of  life.  Now,  Oswald, 
remember  this  ;  train  her  up  to  be  a  useful,  practical 
woman  instead  of  a  sentimental  dreamer.  The  germ 
of  both  is  in  her.  But  I  told  you  something  else - ” 

He  was  silent. 

“  Ah,  you  recollect  I  Oswald,  believe  me,  I  speak 
from  experience,  and  with  but  one  view— ^your  future 
happiness.  If  you  would  win  her  love,  restrain  your 
own.  Any  passionate  demonstrations,  such  as  she  is 
as  yet  unable  to  reciproc.ite,  will  disgust  her,  and  defeat 
your  object.  Be  as  kind  to  her  as  you  like,  but  do 


not  be  too  tender  -,  not  at  least  until  you  arc  certain 
that  she  feels  as  tenderly  towards  you.” 

His  eyes  had  throughout  this  speech  been  fixed 
steadfastly,  a  little  wistfully  also,  upon  the  speaker.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  Mrs.  Woodhouse  knew  that  her 
words  had  not  been  lost.  At  length  she  was  satis¬ 
fied. 

“  And  now,  Oswald,  ring  the  bell.  I  have  finished, 

I  have  said  all  I  wished  to  say.  You  will  be  kind  to 
the  boys,  Oswald?  For  myself — ‘Nunc  Uimittis, 
Domine !’  ” 

She  sank  back  in  her  bed  and  closed  her  eyes.  So 
he  left  her. 

She  was  asleep  when  Rose  returned  to  her  room 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later.  All  the  morning,  only 
at  times  aroused  by  Sarah  to  take  nourishment  or  me¬ 
dicine,  she  slept  on.  Miss  Brinton,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  violent  headache,  retired  to  bed  after  luncheon. 
Oswald  Savile  also  departed  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at 
some  distance ;  and  Rose  was  left  in  solitude.  For 
still,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  inv.alid  slept. 

“  Miss  Frere,”  said  Sarah,  thrusting  her  head  into 
the  schoolroom,  where  the  young  girl  sat,  doing  her 
best  to  accomplish  her  twenty  pages  of  Alison — “  Miss 
Frere,  if  you  please.  Dr.  Morton  has  been  and  broke 
his  leg,  and  Mr.  Brown’s  away  ;  shall  Thomas  go  to 
Guildford  ?” 

“  To  Guildford  I  To  fetch  a  doctor,  do  you  mean  ?” 
cried  Rose,  starting  up. 

“  Yes,  miss,  a  doctor.  I  said  nothing  to  you,  for 
I  didn’t  want  to  alarm  you  ;  but  I  have  made  bold  to 
send  to  Dr.  Morton’s,  and  that’s  how  I  knows  about 
the  leg.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  miss” — here  Sarah 
lowered  her  voice  to  the  mysterious  tones  in  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  hearts  of  servants  de¬ 
light — “  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss  Frere,  I  don’t  half 
like  this  sleep.” 

“  Why  ?  what  ?”  began  Rose,  and  paused,  her  lips 
white  with  terror. 

“  I’ve  not  been  able  to  wake  her  since  three  o’clock, 
to  take  her  drops  nor  nothing  and  her  teeth  is  clenched. 
Miss,  I  believe  it  is  the  death-sleep.” 

Rose  stared  at  her  a  moment  in  silent  horror  ;  then 
flew  past  her  and  upstairs,  never  stopping  until  the  sick¬ 
room  was  reached.  Mrs.  Woodhouse  was  lying  much 
as  her  niece  had  last  left  her — on  her  right  side,  her 
head  raised  high  with  pillows.  Her  breath  came 
heavily — now  and  then,  with  a  slight  gurgling  sound. 
Her  eyes  were  only  half  closed,  and  over  her  face 
had  crept  a  certain  dark,  indefinable  hue ;  less  a  hue, 
indeed,  than  a  shadow. 

“  Go  and  fetch  Miss  Brinton,  Sarah — quick  I”  cried 
Rose,  speaking  fast  and  nervously. 

“  If  you  please,  miss,  I  went  to  her  first,  and  she 
tried  to  get  up,  but  the  instant  she  set  her  foot  on  the 
floor  she  turned  giddy.  She’ll  be  of  no  manner  of  use, 
miss,  won’t  Miss  Brinton  to-night.  ’Tis  one  of  her 
regular  bad  headaches.” 

By  this  time  something  of  a  panic  had  spread  through 
the  house.  Other  servants  gathered  about  the  bedroom 
door.  One  or  two  of  them  ventured  in,  and  peeped 
with  raised  eyebrows  and  eyes  dilated  over  Sarah’s 
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shoulder.  A  whisper  passed  from  one  to  another. 
Rose  heard  it,  and  looked  round  in  helpless  dismay. 

“  Dying  !  Oh,  she  cannot  be  dying  !  Dr.  Morton 
said  that  she  might  live  a  year.” 

“  Might !”  echoed  Sarah  ominously. 

“  Aunt  Joanna  !  Aunt  Joanna  !”  Rose  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed.  “  Wake,  oh,  do  wake  !  open  your 
eyes  !” 

Then  she  paused,  while  the  servants  stood  in  pitying 
silence  ;  but  the  heavy  breathing  continued  ;  no  change, 
no  sign  of  returning  consciousness  passed  over  that 
darkened  countenance. 

“  What  shall  we  do,  Sarah  ?”  said  Rose  despairingly. 

“  Send  Thomas  to  Guildford  for  Mr.  Andrews, 
miss,  first,”  replied  Sarah  stolidly ;  “  and  then,  if  I 
might  advise - ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  go  on — advise  anything.  I  only  want  to 
know  what  is  best.” 

“  Then  after  he’s  been  to  Mr.  Andrews,  miss,  he’d 
better  ride  on  to  the  station  and  telegraph  to  the  young 
gentlemen  at  Eton  to  come  without  delay.” 

“  Tell  him  to  get  ready  at  once ;  I  will  write  the 
telegram,”  cried  Rose,  starting  to  her  feet. 

“  And  Mr.  Savile,  miss  ;  couldn’t  he  be  sent  for  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  where  he  is ;  he  will  come  back 
soon — at  least  I  hope  so ;  oh,  I  do  hope  so.” 

But  Mr.  Savile  did  not  come  back  soon  ;  and  when 
the  telegraphic  message  was  written,  and  Thomas  gone, 
and  everything  done  that  could  be  done  by  human 
means.  Rose,  sitting  beside  the  bed,  maintained  a  soli¬ 
tary  watch — solitary,  that  is,  save  for  Sarah  and  one  or 
other  of  the  remaining  servants  who  came  from  time 
to  time  to  look  and  whisper  and  shake  their  heads,  and 
steal  away  again. 

Thus  the  hours  wore  themselves  out,  and  that  frail  life 
faded  ;  as  this  hour,  and  every  hour,  some  life  is  fading 
— fading  to  sense  and  sight.  Whether  the  spirit  slum¬ 
bered  as  the  body  slumbered,  or  felt  its  approaching 
change  ;  whether  it  were  looking  back  to  the  days  gone 
by,  regretting  their  joys,  their  errors,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inscrutable  days  to  come  engrossed 
it,  cast  on  it  their  shadow  ;  this  Rose  longed  to  know, 
but  could  not.  Between  her  and  that  knowledge — 
between  her  soul  and  that  other  soul  so  fast  retreating 
further  and  further  into  mystery  by  an  impassable  gulf — 
she  sat,  and  gazed,  and  wondered,  and  felt  this  world 
and  its  ties,  and  its  anxieties,  and  its  interests  to  be  all 
as  one  great  dissolving  view  not  worth  a  moment’s 
care.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  she  asked  herself,  bewil¬ 
dered — was  she  herself  indeed  ?  the  same  girl  who, 
a  week  ago,  was  so  light-hearted,  so  full  of  life,  so 
fond  of  it  ?  And  was  this  the  same  room  in  which 
she  had  sat  so  often  reading  her  favourite  books  and 
weaving  her  sweet  dreams  ? — and  she  who  lay  there, 
was  she  Aunt  Joanna  ?  that  matter-of  fact,  practical, 
unimaginative  aunt,  so  plausible,  sometimes  so  tiresome  ? 
Were  these  things,  were  they  still  the  same  ?  She  could 
hardly  believe  it. 

So  the  daylight  waned.  Guildford  was  far  away, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  could  not  be  expected  before  ten 
o’clock.  The  boys  could  not  be  expected  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day ;  but  Oswald  Savile,  what  was  detaining 


him  ?  For  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Rose — poor  lonely 
child — found  herself  longing  for  him — actually  listening, 
on  the  tenterhooks  of  attention,  for  his  step,  his  voice. 
Oh,  why  did  he  not  come  ?  she  repeated  in  her  heart. 
Her  dreams  died  yesterday  ;  Mrs.  Woodhouse  was  dying 
to-day.  Was  he  dying  too  ?  Was  everything  dying  ? 

“  Miss  Frere,  I  see  a  change.” 

Rose  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  earnestly,  with 
clasped  hands,  towards  the  spot.  Yes,  there  was  a 
change — an  awful  change.  Something,  something  inde¬ 
scribable,  had  come  over  and  enfolded  the  face — some¬ 
thing  that,  more  plainly  than  any  words,  said,  “  This  is 
Death.” 

“  Oh,  Sarah  !  oh,  Sarah  !  if  she  could  only  speak  to 
me !  If  I  could  wish  her  good-bye  !” 

But  speech,  earthly  speech,  was  over  for  those  lips  for 
evermore. 

There  was  a  rustle  and  a  murmur.  The  servants 
were  crowding  about  the  bed,  and  with  them  the  old 
clergyman,  who  came  up  to  Rose,  and  stood  beside  her, 
and  patted  her  head,  but  she  did  not  feel  his  touch. 
She  was  absorbed  in  that  other  presence,  which  seemed 
to  fill  the  room — her  heart — the  world.  A  voice  said, 

“  Kneel  down,”  and  the  servants  did  kneel ;  but  she 
remained  sitting,  spellbound,  in  her  place,  while  the 
hast  prayers  were  read,  the  last  service  which  we  can  do 
our  fellow-creatures — ere  they  pass  from  us,  where  we 
cannot  reach  them,  was  performed.  A  horse’s  foot 
sounded  on  the  gravel  below  the  window.  Somewhere 
— whether  in  tliis  world  or  the  next  she  could  not  have 
said,  but  somewhere — a  door  opened  and  shut.  A  ser¬ 
vant  quitted  the  room ;  there  was  a  little  stir  down¬ 
stairs.  Rose  missed,  in  listening — listening  for  its  cause 
— the  last  words  of  the  prayer.  Missed,  also,  a  flutter¬ 
ing  sigh  which  had  issued  from  the  bed — a  slight  spasm 
of  the  dying  features — then - 

The  prayer  ceased,  and  all  was  silence.  The  heavy 
breathing  had  ceased  too.  Some  one,  some  one  who 
was  supporting  the  head,  said — 

“  She  is  gone.” 

The  life  had  faded  quite — was  blended  with  the 
unseen. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did — full  of  those  words, 
their  mystery,  their  desolation — only  anxious  to  fly  from 
them  somehow,  somewhere,  and  from  all  that  they  im¬ 
plied — Rose  stood  up,  pushed  away  her  chair,  and, 
before  any  one  was  aware  of  her  intention,  had  stag¬ 
gered  out  into  the  dark  passage.  Here  she  paused. 
The  sense  of  her  utter  loneliness  came  upon  her  with 
overwhelming  force. 

“  Miss  Frere !  Miss  Frere !”  cried  voices  from 
behind. 

“  Don’t  stop  me  !”  she  murmured  ;  “  you  don’t  want 
me.  In  the  whole  world  no  one  wants  me.” 

“  No  one.  Rose  !”  said  a  different  voice,  speaking  out 
of  the  darkness  above  her  head.  She  made  one  step 
forward,  and  felt  herself  received,  held  close  and  fast, 
in  two  strong  arms. 

"  My  child,  /  want  you.  If  you  have  only  me,  I 
have  only  you.  Don’t  struggle ;  this  is  your  natural 
place,  my  own,  my  darling.” 

He  drew  her  nearer  to  his  breast ;  and  Rose,  burst- 
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ing  into  refreshing  tears,  felt  that,  if  Oswald  Savile  were 
not  the  hero  of  her  dreams,  he  was  yet  her  protector, 
steadfast  and  true.  Yes,  and  that  such  a  protector  was 
in  itself  a  blessing — a  heavenly  gift. 


CHAPTER  V. 

O  AVILES  in  the  hall,  Saviles  in  the  vicarage,  Saviles 
O  in  the  chancel.  This  was  what  Rose  found,  when, 
seven  weeks  after  her  aunt’s  death,  she  came  to  her  new 
home,  Bridgend  ;  and  this  was  what  every  one  who  had 
come  there  since  a  date  immemorial  had  found  likewise. 
It  was  a  quiet  village,  as  deeply  buried  in  the  quiet  heart 
of  the  country,  as,  in  these  civilised  days,  this  land  of 
railroads,  perhaps  is  possible.  It  was  also  a  pretty 
village,  standing  among  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods, 
with  hop-yards  and  shady  lanes,  and  rich  meadows,  and 
a  river  that  wound  here  and  there,  in  and  out,  and  made 
a  part  of  almost  every  view.  Moreover,  it  was  a  small 
village,  containing  less  than  four  hundred  souls,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  domiciled  in  black-and-white 
cottages,  with  thatched  roofs,  a  garden  in  front,  and 
generally  an  orchard  behind.  Now  and  then  appeared 
a  more  dignified  habitation  in  the  shape  of  a  farmhouse, 
surrounded  by  its  yard  and  buildings  ;  but,  the  hall  and 
the  vicarage  excepted,  the  parish  could  boast  of  no 
nearer  pretensions  to  gentility. 

It  was  on  an  evening,  a  sultry  evening,  in  July,  that 
Rose  arrived  at  this  village,  where,  in  all  probability, 
she  would  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  had 
been  married  a  fortnight.  Miss  Brinton,  under  whose 
sole  protection  she  had  passed  the  weeks  immediately 
following  Mrs.Woodhouse’s  death,  could  not  remain  at 
Coleford  beyond  June ;  and  the  wedding  was  thus  com- 
pell^  to  take  place  much  sooner  than  Rose  approved, 
or  than,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  propriety.  Her  young  cousin  Hubert  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  bride  away  ;  and  the 
old  clergyman’s  granddaughters,  two  good-natured  girls, 
who  were  paying  an  annual  visit  at  Coleford,  consented, 
in  default  of  friends  nearer  and  dearer,  to  officiate  as 
bridesmaids.  The  wedding  was  very  quiet.  There 
were  no  flags,  no  bells,  no  decorations ;  there  was  no 
breakfast.  Immediately  after  the  service,  Rose  resumed 
the  robes  of  mourning  which,  in  her  heart,  she  had 
been  sorely  loath  to  put  off,  even  for  an  hour ;  bade 
farewell  to  the  boys,  to  Miss  Brinton,  to  Sarah,  and  left 
Coleford,  probably  for  ever.  Already,  under  the  chest¬ 
nut,  beside  the  familiar  gate,  stood  a  huge  board,  pro¬ 
claiming  that  this  eligible  mansion,  elegantly  furnished, 
with  stables,  coach-houses,  and  offices,  &c.  &c.,  was 
to  let.  Mrs.  Woodhouse’s  few  personal  possessions, 
with  those  of  her  sons,  had  been  removed  to  Bridgend, 
and  every  tie,  whether  great  or  small,  that  had  bound 
the  family  to  Coleford,  was  severed. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  proceeded  to  Ilkley,  a 
little  rural  watering-place  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and 
here  passed  Rose’s  first  fortnight  of  married  life.  She 
was  not  unhappy.  Oswald  was  very  kind  to  her,  in  all 
things  consulting  her  wishes  and  her  tastes,  and  treating 
her  with  a  quiet,  watchful  tenderness  more  like  that  of 


an  elder  brother,  of  a  father  even,  than  of  a  lover. 
And  Rose,  although  this  dispassionate  conduct  confirmed 
her  first  impressions  of  his  character,  felt  herself  exceed- 
ingly  grateful,  resolving  that,  when  she  was  settled  at 
Bridgend,  she  would  do  her  best  to  repay  him  in  their 
daily  life,  and  to  render  his  home  happy. 

“  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  difficult  to  please,”  she 
thought,  with  a  touch  of  something  like  bitterness,  as, 
on  that  same  sultry  evening  before  mentioned,  they 
were  approaching  their  journey’s  end  ;  and,  so  thinking, 
she  glanced  towards  the  opposite  corner  of  the  railway 
carriage,  where  Oswald  sat,  deep  in  the  merits  of  some 
new  invention  in  ploughs,  as  advertised  and  described 
in  the  last  new  number  of  the  Field.  “  He  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  please  or  to  satisfy.  I  must  see  that  the  tea  is 
good,  and  that  the  servants  go  on  as  they  ought.  I 
must  look  cheerful  when  he  comes  in,  and  be  always 
ready  to  hear  anything  he  may  have  to  tell  me  about  his 
crops.  I  must  be  punctual ;  oh,  and  I  must  not  be 
moony  ! — he  hates  mooniness.  And  that,  I  think,  will 
do.  He  will  be  quite  contented,  quite  happy,  if  I  re¬ 
collect  all  that.” 

She  paused  in  her  musings,  and  sighed  a  heavy  sigh. 
Oswald  looked  up  from  his  Field, 

“  Tired,  Rosy  ?”  said  he. 

“  A  little.  When  shall  we  reach  Worcester  ?” 

“  Before  long.  Take  off  your  hat,  and  lean  back 

comfortably.  That’s  right ;  and  here - ”  He  rose, 

throwing  down  his  paper.  “  Put  your  feet  up  on  that 
seat ;  I  will  take  this” — installing  himself  by  her  side. 
“  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think  of  your  being  tired 
before !” 

“  As  if  it  mattered  !  I  am  not  in  a  consumption  yet.” 

“No,  nor  ever  will  be,  I  trust.  Half- past  six;  we 
shall  get  to  Worcester  in  another  ten  minutes.  Rosy, 
and  then  you  must  have  some  tea,  and  then  we  will 
start,  and  be  home,  I  hope,  before  nine.” 

“  Too  late  for  any  crowd  or  fuss  ;  what  a  comfort !” 
said  Rose,  wearily. 

“  I  gave  orders  long  ago — I  thought  I  had  told  you 
— that  there  must  be  nothing  of  that  sort.  I  knew,  all 
things  considered,  you  would  not  like  it.  We  can  do  a 
little  quiet  feasting  next  week  to  console  the  people. 
But  any  way.  Rosy,  there  would  not  have  been  much  of 
a  crowd.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  extreme  rusticity  of  Bridgend.” 

“  Why  afraid  ?” 

“  Because,  if  so,  you  may  be  disappointed.  Are  you 
prepared  to  see  literally  no  one  of  your  own  class, 
excepting  myself  and  the  vicarage  people,  for  perhaps 
two  months  at  a  time  ?” 

“  I  have  been  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  all  my  life,” 

said  Rose  ;  only - ”  She  checked  herself.  To  him 

she  could  not  add  what  was  in  her  mind — “Only  I 
have  all  my  life  been  hoping  for  a  time  when  that  sort 
of  thing  might  end.” 

“  There  are  families  about,  of  course,”  Oswald  went 
on,  scanning  her  face  with  something  of  anxiety,  some¬ 
thing  of  sadness,  in  his  own.  “  It  is  not  a  bad  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  if  you  have  a  carriage.  And  I  know  a  good 
many  people,  too,  in  a  way ;  we  exchange  calls,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been,  and  for  some  time 
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longer  I  shall  be,  obliged  to  live  more  quietly,  to  con¬ 
sider  economy  more,  than  for  your  sake  I  could  wish. 
The  estate  came  to  me  heavily  encumbered.  I  am  paying 
off  the  various  debts  in  annual  instalments,  and  in  three 
years’  time  I  hope  to  be  clear ;  but  meanwhile - ” 

“  Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  quite  contented,  Oswald — 

I  shall  indeed,”  said  Rose,  doing  her  best  to  don  a 
cheerful  smile. 

He  smiled  also,  and  bestowed  on  her  one  of  his  calm, 
brotherly  kisses. 

“  Thank  you,  -my  dear  little  wife,”  said  he ;  “  you 
will  try,  I  know.  But  you  are  only  a  girl  as  yet,  and 
girls  will  be  girls,  try  what  they  may.  I  wish  I  could 
have  shown  you  a  little  of  the  world — taken  you  abroad, 
and  so  forth,  this  autumn.  I  wish  I  could  feel  certain 
that  you  would  not  mope  at  Bridgend.” 

There  was  in  his  voice  an  undertone  of  wistfulness, 
even  of  yearning,  and  a  sudden  impulse  came  over  Rose 
to  jump  up  in  her  seat  and  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  kiss  him.  But,  secretly,,  she  felt  herself  a 
little,  sometimes  more  than  a  little,  afraid  of  Oswald 
Savile.  The  respect  with  which  Mrs.  Woodhouse  had 
taught  her  to  regard  him,  his  own  self-contained  manner, 
a  touch  of  sternness  that  appeared  in  him  at  times — all 
these,  working  upon  a  nature  originally  timid,  produced 
an  impression  that  bordered  on  awe.  In  his  presence 
Rose  w.as  always  more  or  less  reserved,  and  never  quite 
at  her  ease.  On  the  present  occasion  she  sat  still,  and 
sjiid  nothing,  and  the  impulse  melted,  as  it  had  arisen, 
unknown  to  its  object. 

But  she  was  very  tired  ;  Oswald  saw  this,  and  to 
this  attributed  her  silence.  They  were  both  glad,  he 
for  her  sake,  she  for  her  own,  when  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  railway  was  past — when  they  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  carriage  which  met  them  at  Worcester, 
and  were  driving  smoothly  and  swiftly  along  the  road 
which  led  to  Bridgend.  The  carriage  was  a  brougham, 
not  one  of  modern  date,  but  exceedingly  comfortable 
and  neat,  with  dark  green  panels,  on  which,  in  dark  red, 
was  stamped  an  eagle,  the  Savile  crest.  The  coach, 
man,  like  his  master  and  mistress,  wore  mourning,  and 
the  horses  were  grey.  To  Rose  something  emble¬ 
matical,  something  ominous,  lurked  in  these  colours. 
Was  not  everything  connected  with  her  new  home  and 
her  new  life  sober,  and  grey,  and  dull  ?  Had  not  her 
heart,  in  entering  that  life,  been  forced  to  doff  the  radiant 
mantle  with  which  heretofore  it  had  been  clothed,  and 
to  don  another  with  as  little  of  brightness  or  of  beauty 
in  it  as  these  material  hues  had  in  them  ? 

Some  romantic  imaginations  love  to  exercise  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  old,  the  awful,  the  sad  ;  prefer  to  look 
back  to  the  past,  rather  than  forward  to  the  future. 
To  such  the  bare  idea  of  a  family  so  antiquated  as  the 
Saviles,  of  a  family  place  so  ancient  as  Bridgend,  would 
be  in  itself  delightful,  and  would  invest  all  prosaic  con¬ 
comitants  with  its  halo  of  ideal  glory.  But  Rose’s 
imagination,  though  romantic  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  poetess,  was  one  of  a  different  order.  Green 
meadows,  gardens  of  Paradise,  angels,  beings  radiant 
and  divine  alike  in  body  and  in  mind — anything,  in  fact, 
that  was  bright,  or  beautiful,  or  young,  or  striking ;  of 
these  was  her  ideal  world  formed. 


Often,  at  night,  in  her  sleep,  a  denizen  of  that  world 
had  come  to  her — a  hero,  with  a  godlike  face  and  eyes 
of  flame.  Sometimes  he  was  a  poet,  such  a  poet  as 
Virgil ;  at  other  times  a  painter,  such  a  painter  as 
Raphael  ;  or  a  soldier,  such  a  soldier  as  Horatius  Codes  ; 
something  very  great,  very  grand,  he  was  always. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning  his  image  still  hovered 
before  her.  It  haunted  her  all  day,  sometimes  making 
her  happy,  more  frequently  sad  and  sick  at  heart,  with 
a  vague,  dissatisfied  yearning.  She  had  no  very  definite 
desires  or  even  fancies  about  him  connected  with  her¬ 
self,  but,  deep  in  her  heart,  she  had  always  cherished  a 
strong  hope,  nay  more,  a  strong  faith,  that  one  day,  one 
blessed  day,  in  that  mysterious  future  which  eyes  still 
in  their  teens  see  shrouded  in  so  luminous  a  haze — her 
ideal  would  be  realised — she  would  meet  such  a  hero, 
speak  with  him,  hold  fellowship  with  him  in  real  life. 

Now  that  hope  was  quenched — that  faith  was  dead. 
Heroes  of  this  kind  did  not  usually  frequent  such  villages 
as  Bridgend  ;  or  if  by  chance  a  star  so  bright  should  gleam 
across  her  path,  how  would  she  bear  to  look  at  him  and 
remember  that  the  best  and  first  of  her  love,  and  of  her 
reverence,  and  of  her  devotion  belonged  by  an  irre¬ 
vocable  vow  to  Oswald  Savile  ? 

“  \Vlio  iirt  tlioH  lying  in  tlu'  grave, 

So  calm  and  still  ? 

It  is  my  eager  spirit. 

My  free  glad  will ! 

Sleep  in  jK-ace,  thou  dead  one,  within  thy  narrow  room  ; 

My  hoiK‘  I  also  lay  beside  thee  in  the  tomb.” 

Over  and  over  again,  as  the  road  penetrated  ever 
further  into  solitude,  ever  deeper  into  the  lonely  heart 
of  the  country,  as  the  hills  pressed  more  closely  round 
her,  hemming  her  more  closely  in,  a  voice  from  the 
depths  of  Rose’s  spirit  repeated  these  lines.  Oswald, 
who  wished  her  to  rest,  scarcely  spoke  to  her  through¬ 
out  the  long  eleven  miles  drive ;  and  she,  of  her  own 
accord,  spoke  not  once  to  him,  excepting  when,  towards 
the  end,  a  wind  in  the  road  brought  them  within  hearing 
of  a  distant  peal  of  bells. 

“  Do  they  ring  after  a  funeral  here  ?”  said  she. 

“  No.  Why  ?”  returned  Oswald. 

“  I  have  read  of  such  a  custom  ;  and  there  are  bells  !” 

“  But  where  is  the  funeral  ?”  said  Oswald,  laughing. 
“  My  dear  child,  those  are  the  Bridgend  bells  ringing 
for  us  !” 

“  Oh  yes  !  for  us,”  echoed  Rose,  dreamily. 

“But  the  funeral.  Rosy;  what  suggested  that? 
Something  in  your  thoughts  ?” 

“  I — I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot,”  stammered  Rose, 
blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  ;  and  Oswald,  seeing 
her  confusion,  wondered,  but  questioned  no  more. 

“  We  are  almost  at  home  now,”  said  he,  presently. 
“  There  is  the  church  tower.” 

“  Where  ?”  cried  Rose,  bending  eagerly  forward. 
“  Oh,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill !  It  is  very  pretty, 
Oswcild  ;  and  those  bells  are  so  sweet  !” 

“  If  you  say  that  to  my  uncle  you  will  win  his  heart ; 
his  bells  are  his  glory.  Ah,  here  we  are  !  Now,  Rosy, 
I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.” 

For  they  had  turned  a  corner,  and  before  them,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  as  Rose  had  said,  lay  the  village,  the 
black-and-white  cottages  nestling,  in  a  picturesque 
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&shion,  around  the  old  ivy-covered  church  and  the 
vicarage,  which  stood  beside  it,  half-hidden  by  trees. 
All  looked  very  calm,  very  sweet ;  and  Rose,  as  she 
gazed,  felt  that  if  ecstatic  joy  were  wanting,  quietness 
was  here ;  and  in  time,  also,  might  come  peace. 

They  drove  slowly  through  the  village.  Oswald’s 
orders  had  been  strictly  obeyed.  There  was  no  crowd. 
Only  the  bells,  as  the  carriage  became  evident  to  a 
watcher  in  the  churchyard,  expressed  the  popular  feeling 
by  crashing  out,  all  six  together,  an  unmistakable  wel¬ 
come.  Moreover,  here  and  there.  Rose  detected  a  few 
curious  faces  peeping  from  doors  or  windows.  But  this 
was  all.  She  saw  that  at  Bridgend  her  husband’s  word 
was  law. 

Presently,  the  last  of  the  black-and-white  cottages  left 
behind,  the  shady  lane  passed  on  into  utter  solitude,  and 
die  carriage  made  a  sudden  turn  through  an  antiquated 
gateway,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned  by  a  colossal 
eagle.  On  the  other  side  of  this  gateway  stood  a  pic¬ 
turesque  lodge,  long  and  low,  with  ivied  walls  and 
diamond-paned  windows.  Beyond  it,  for  perhaps  half- 
a-mile,  stretched  an  avenue  of  oaks,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue  was  a  house.  Rose  saw  it,  turned  to  Oswald, 
and  met  his  eyes. 

“  This  is  your  home.  Rosy,”  he  said. 

Yes,  this  was  her  home — for  how  long  ?  For  fifteen 
years  perhaps  ;  nay,  perhaps  for  sixty,  for  seventy ! 
Driving,  with  slackened  pace,  down  the  old  avenue,  she 
looked  anxiously  on  all  things  round  about  her,  chiefly 
on  ihc  house.  Here  she  was  to  spend  the  few  years 
that  remained  of  her  teens,  the  long  years  that  would 
follow  her  teens,  middle  age,  old  age.  Here  her 
children,  should  God  bestow  on  her  children,  would  be 
bom  ;  here  would  befall  her  the  unknown  events  which 
her  life  had  in  store  ;  here  she  would  cry,  and  smile, 
and  suffer ;  here  her  white  hairs  would  come ;  here, 
probably,  she  would  die. 

Here,  within  these  four  grey  walls,  so  old,  so  massive, 
so  solemn  ;  behind  these  mullioned  windows,  with  the 
ivy  straggling  about  them,  now  and  then  looking  in  at 
them,  sadly  and  gravely,  as  befitted  the  place.  Here, 
in  this  atmosphere  of  intense  neatness,  of  respectability, 
of  stagnation  ;  here,  for  ever,  till  death  should  take  her. 
Bound  down  in  this  one  narrow  spot  of  the  great,  free, 
ever-changing  world  ;  out  of  sight,  out  of  sound  of  that 
world,  and  its  beauty,  and  its  brightness,  and  its  variety 
— ^for  ever,  for  ever. 

The  carriage  stopped  ;  the  door  was  opened.  Oswald 
helped  her  out.  A  moment  later  she  found  herself  in 
a  large  square  hall,  oak-paved,  oak- wainscoted,  oak- 
roofed,  with  table  and  chairs  of  oak  ;  the  general  som¬ 
breness  rather  deepened  than  relieved  by  the  rich  colours 
of  a  window  which  stood  opposite  the  entrance,  filling 
a  corresponding  space,  and  on  which  the  Savile  quarter- 
ings,  crest,  and  motto  were  emblazoned  in  crimson  and 
gold.  Below  this  window,  collected  to  welcome  their 
new  mistress,  stood  the  servants,  in  a  formal  line. 
Rose  glanced  timidly  towards  them,  and  saw  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  elderly  faces,  wrinkled  foreheads,  and  grey 
heads ;  of  black  garments,  all  so  terribly  neat  and  prim  ; 
of  huge  white  aprons,  and  caps  whose  dimensions  pro¬ 
voked  a  smile  of  mingled  scorn  and  amusement  from 


the  fashionable  little  maid  who  had  been  engaged  at 
Coleford. 

But  looking  again,  this  time  smiling  and  bowing  in 
obedience  to  a  whisper  from  Oswald,  she  saw  also  an 
assemblage  of  kindly  eyes  bent  on  her  with  reverential 
interest,  even  with  afiection ;  some,  the  oldest  and  the 
dimmest,  were  wet ;  and  as,  clinging  to  Oswald’s  arm, 
she  crossed  the  hall,  she  was  greeted  by  a  buzz  of  wel¬ 
come  ;  moreover,  although  this  she  did  not  know,  of 
admiration,  not  unmingled  with  pity. 

“  Why,  bless  her,  her’s  but  a  child,  poor  thing !” 

“  But  her’s  got  a  face  like  an  angel.” 

These  two  sentences,  rising  above  the  rest,  caught 
Oswald’s  ear.  He  looked  down  on  her,  in  his  heart 
acknowledged  their  truth,  and  involuntarily  pressed 
closer  to  his  side  the  arm  on  which  her  little  hand  rested. 

God  grant,  he  prayed,  that  no  neglect  of  his  might 
bring  a  stain  on  that  youthful  innocence  !  no  sorrow  of 
his  making  cloud  that  almost  heavenly  beauty  ! 

“If  I  do  err  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  over-anxiety,” 
he  said  to  himself,  as,  having  acknowledged  a  formal 
speech  of  greeting  from  the  bald  old  butler,  he  led  his 
beautiful  Rosy  into  the  dining-room,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open  to  receive  her.  She  looked  round,  tore  off 
her  hat  with  a  hasty,  childlike  movement,  threw  it 
down,  and  stealing  nearer  to  her  husband,  placed  her 
hand,  half-timidly,  in  his. 

“  Oswald,”  she  said,  “  thank  you.  I  will  try  to  be 
good.” 

“  And  resigned,”  added  a  voice  in  her  heart. 

Yes.  This  was  her  home. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“  A/^ES,  my  dears,  you  are  quite  happy  and  quite  con- 

X  tented,  and  this  place  is  very  pretty,  and  you  have 
no  ideas  and  no  desires  beyond  it ;  neither  have  I — now. 
Once  I  had,  but  that  is  gone  by.  I  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  that  time  now,  my  dear.  Life  was  a  passionate, 
restless  thing  to  me  then  ;  my  heart  was  full  of  wild 
longings  and  wilder  fancies.  I  fear  I  was  a  foolish  girl. 
But  passion  and  restlessness  have  long  ebbed  themselves 
away.  I  shall  never  know  what  either  means  any  more 
and  as  to  longings  and  fancies  I  have  only  one  of  each  left 
— a  longing  for  the  churchyard,  my  dears,  and  a  fancy 
to  lie  on  its  shadiest  side.” 

This  speech  Rose  found  herself  repeating,  as  she  sat 
alone,  weaving  fictitious  visions,  as  was  her  fashion,  for 
the  days  to  come.  In  imagination  sixty  years  and  more 
of  her  Bridgend  life  had  rolled  by.  She  was  now  a 
very  old  woman,  basking,  as  only  cats  and  very  old 
people  do  bask,  in  the  sunshine,  enjoying  the  warmth, 
the  comfortable  seat,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of 
great-grandchildren  gathered  about  her  knee,  mumbling 
dreamy  reminiscences  of  things  that  were  past  and  gone. 

“  The  day  after  I  first  came  to  this  place,  my  dears, 
and  a  fortnight — only  a  fortnight — after  my  marriage, 
my  husband  took  me  all  over  the  house,  and  the  gardens, 
and  the  grounds,  and  I  walked  beside  him,  feeling  like 
a  stone — just  as  dead,  and  just  as  hopeless,  so  far  as  joy 
and  love  and  all  that  made  life  beautiful  were  concerned. 
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But  my  heart  did  not  feel  like  a  stone  ;  it  was  too  sick, 
and  it  ached  too  much,  my  dears.  Then  we  had  lun¬ 
cheon  ;  and,  after  luncheon,  Oswald,  who,  after  all,  was 
x'cry  kind  to  me — very,  very  kind  to  me — Oswald  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  me  down  to  the  vicarage.  But  we  had 
hardly  started  before  a  servant  came  running  after  him 
to  say  that  the  bailiff  wished  to  see  him  on  urgent  busi¬ 
ness  ;  so  he  went  back  to  the  house,  leaving  me  to  wait 
for  him  here — on  this  very  seat,  my  dears.  And  here, 
on  this  very  seat,  I  sat,  and  mused,  and  dreamed.  It  was 
very  comfortable,  and  everything  about  it  very  pretty,  as 
now  ;  but  I  did  not  care  for  its  comfort,  or  for  its  pretti¬ 
ness,  then.  I  think  I  must  have  been  a  naughty,  discon¬ 
tented  girl.” 

With  this  sentence,  pronounced  aloud,  slowly  and 
dreamily,  the  vision  melted  into  the  obscurity  whence  it 
had  arisen  ;  the  faces  of  the  imaginary  children  faded, 
until  they  were  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
“  thin  air”  around  ;  the  heart  of  the  old  woman  revived, 
became  young,  and  passionate,  and  full  of  life ;  and 
Rose  was  herself  again.  She  sat,  passively  pondering 
that  last  sentence  which  had  fallen  from  her  unawares  ; 
and,  meanwhile,  her  great  blue  eyes  -rested  upon  the 
scene  before  them,  and,  albeit  unconsciously,  drank  its 
beauty  in. 

A  wilderness  that  scene  had  been  once  :  a  neglected 
plot  of  ground,  overgrown  with  tangled  brushwood, 
and  weeds,  and  interlacing  trees.  But  Oswald,  taking 
it  in  hand,  had  fashioned  from  it  a  garden  :  called,  in 
consequence,  the  wilderness-garden  ;  by  which  name  it 
had  been  introduced  to  Rose.  It  was  unlike  any  other 
garden,  any  other  place,  that  Rose  had  ever  seen  :  wild 
still  and  straggling,  but  beautiful  exceedingly,  teeming 
with  variety,  with  endless  forms  of  loveliness.  On  the 
hall  side  it  was  entered  by  a  wicket-gate,  through  a 
forest  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  radiant  every  year, 
in  due  season,  with  every  most  brilliant  colour — pink, 
yellow,  crimson,  white.  Presently  this  forest,  cleft  in 
twain,  diverged  into  a  bank  on  the  right  side,  a  bank  on 
the  left,  with  a  valley  between.  And  through  this  val¬ 
ley — suddenly  springing  into  daylight,  having  meandered 
for  a  considerable  distance  underground — ran,  with  a 
liquid  murmur,  a  little  brook.  The  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  with  other  shrubs,  some  English,  some  exotic, 
sloped  down  to  the  water’s  edge  ;  among  them  the  brook 
babbled  on,  now  and  then  forming  a  miniature  cascade, 
leaping  over  stones  and  down  stakes,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  valley,  which  descended  even  lower.  After  a  while 
the  shrubs  ceased  to  appear,  and  strawberry-beds  came 
instead  ;  farther  on,  roses  ;  farther  still,  the  grassy  bank, 
in  a  half-natural  state,  studded  with  wild  flowers  ;  then 
a  fernery,  then  roses  again.  The  brook,  too,  changed. 
Sometimes  it  lost  itself  in  a  large  still  pool,  where  stately 
water-lilies  reared  their  white  heads  above  the  surface. 
Sometimes  it  passed  beneath  a  rustic  bridge,  with 
creepers  twining  round  the  hand-rail.  Sometimes  it  was 
wide  and  comparatively  silent ;  sometimes  narrow  and 
noisy  :  now  it  glimmered  in  the  sunlight,  and  now  it 
cooled  itself  in  the  shade.  Moreover,  on  the  banks 
above  was  continual  change.  A  path  wound  along  the 
summit  of  each,  with  a  hedgerow,  and  here  and  there 
a  seat :  usually  a  slab  of  stone  supported  by  three  other 


slabs,  one  at  each  end,  one  in  the  middle.  The  banks 
were  irregular,  falling  and  rising  in  miniature  hills  and 
dales,  with  flights  of  rough  steps  occasionally,  leading 
down  among  the  flowers  to  the  brook  and  the  rustic 
bridges  ;  and  the  hedgerows  were  bordered  with  trees — 
beeches,  sycamores,  elms — where  birds  built  their  nests 
and  sang,  and  breezes  rustled,  and  there  was  perpetual 
movement  yet  perpetual  calmness.  Finally,  the  two  banks 
sloped  down  and  met  in  a  green  sward  of  turf ;  the 
brook  turned  to  the  right,  and  passed  away,  under¬ 
ground,  as  it  had  come  ;  and  a  white  gate,  opening  on 
a  coppice  of  young  oaks,  terminated  the  view. 

But  the  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  di¬ 
vided  this  coppice  and  the  spot  where  the  young  dreamer, 
under  the  shadow  of  an  acacia  tree,  was  seated.  It  was 
a  spot  fragrant  with  roses  ;  below,  in  the  valley,  lay  one 
of  the  still,  glassy  pools  ;  and  at  its  head,  the  brook, 
descending  a  height  of  some  five  feet,  formed  a  minia¬ 
ture  waterfall  that  made  eternal  music. 

“  Yes,’’  repeated  Rose,  “  it  is  very  pretty.  It  is,  it 
ought  to  be,  very  peaceful.  I  think  I  was  right.  I 
think  I  must  have  been — I  mean  I  am — a  naughty,  dis¬ 
contented  girl.” 

She  paused,  with  a  half-start,  and  looked  down  the 
path.  Her  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of  steps,  un¬ 
doubtedly  masculine  steps,  approaching  with  considerable 
speed,  and  something  of  a  shuffle.  Her  heart  leaped  to 
her  mouth,  for  she  was  an  arrant  little  coward  ;  and 
these  steps  were  coming,  not  from  the  way  by  which 
she  and  Oswald  had  come,  not  from  the  house,  but  from 
a  direction  exactly  opposite — that  of  the  oak  coppice. 
A  moment  later,  however,  she  was  reassured.  The 
originator  of  the  steps  appeared  in  view,  and,  although 
she  could  not  immediately  discern  his  features,  she  saw 
that  he  looked  at  least  respectable.  His  figure  was  short 
and  stout ;  his  hat  had  a  very  broad  flap  ;  his  coat  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  shabby ;  and  he  carried  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand. 
Rose  set  him  down,  there  and  then,  as  an  elderly  farmer. 

A  closer  inspection,  however,  revealed  a  tie  which, 
albeit  crumpled,  was,  or  had  been,  white  :  revealed  also 
a  waistcoat  of  priestly  cut.  He  was  not  a  farmer,  he 
was  a  clergyman.  Further,  as  he  came  nearer  still,  she 
saw  that,  despite  the  general  rustiness  of  his  attire,  de¬ 
spite  his  unwieldy  figure,  his  hobnailed  boots,  and  his 
gloveless  hands,  he  had  the  unmistakable  air  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  That  nameless  something — what  is  it  — in  the 
planting  of  the  hair,  in  the  poise  of  the  head,  in  the 
setting  on  of  the  ears  ;  that  something  which,  apart 
from  handsomeness,  or  fineness  of  skin,  or  dignity  of 
bearing,  suggests,  and  seldom  wrongly,  good  blood — 
this  person  possessed.  For  the  rest,  his  face  was 
ordinary  enough.  A  broad  forehead,  considerably 
freckled  ;  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  hair  that  had  been  drab 
once,  and  would  be  white  soon  ;  small  blue  eyes,  keen 
and  twinkling ;  a  large  aquiline  nose ;  a  weak  mouth, 
the  upper  lip  thin,  the  under  lip  full;  a  protuberant 
chin  ;  and  a  general  fussiness  of  expression.  Such  was 
the  visage  that  confronted  Rose,  as  the  steps  came  to  a 
sudden  standstill  before  her. 

“  Hallo  !  hallo  !  what  little  girl  is  this  ?”  said  a  voice, 
stentorian  but  kindly.  “  Don’t  think  I  know  you,  eh  ? 
Do  I  know  you  ?  Do  I  ?  What  little  girl  is  it  ?” 
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I  am — I  am,”  stammered  Rose,  rising,  in  her  shy 

schoolroom  manner  :  “lam  Oswald’s - ” 

“  Oswald’s  wife  !  Oswald’s  wife  !  My  niece,  then  ; 
my  niece — my  niece.  How  de  do  ?  how  de  do  ?  Wel¬ 
come  !” 

Her  hand,  in  the  same  moment,  was  seized  in  a  lion¬ 
like  grasp,  her  forehead  kissed,  somewhat  abruptly,  but 
with  the  kiss  of  a  gentleman.  And  then  Rose  knew  that 
she  stood  in  the  presence  of  Oswald’s  uncle,  alias,  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Savile,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bridgend. 

**  Where’s  your  husband  ?  Where’s  Oswald  ?  I  was 
coming  to  see  him,  to  ask  him  to  waive  ceremony,  and 
bring  you  down — back  with  me — to  my  place,  the 
vicarage.  My  Gatty  shall  give  you  some  tea,  and  some 
strawberries  and  cream.  Will  you  come  I  Will  you  ? 
WiU  you  ?” 

Thank  you;  I  shall  like  it  very  much,”  replied 
Rose.  “  In  fact,  we  were  just  starting — Oswald  was 
bringing  me  ;  but  some  one  came  to  speak  to  him,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  house.” 

**  Ah  !  and  left  you  here.  Well !  I’ll  keep  you  com¬ 
pany  till  he  returns.  Why,  what  a  child  you  are  to  be 
sure!  Took  you  for  a  little  girl.  You  look  no  older  than 
my  Flo,  who  was  eleven  yesterday.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  were  eleven  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

“  I  am  seventeen,  Mr - ”  began  Rose,  doing  her 

best  to  look  dignified. 

He  caught  her  up.  “  Mr.  ?  Mr.  ?  Uncle  Tom  I 
Uncle  Tom  !  I  am  your  uncle  Tom,  you  know,  and 
you  are  my  niece - ” 

“  Rose,’’  supplied  the  young  bride,  blushing  and 
smiling. 

“  Rose.  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Rosy  I  shall  call  you. 

I  always  do  call  little  girls  by  pet  names.  I  call  your 
cousins  by  them.  There’s  my  eldest,  my  poor  Gatty.” 
His  tone  softened,  and  something  like  a  shadow  stole 
over  the  keen  little  eyes.  “  Some  say  ’tis  a  shame  to 
abbremte  such  a  beautiful  name  as  Gertrude,  but  I 
.  can’t  see  it.  My  Gatty  she  is,  and  my  Gatty  she  will  be 
for  ever.  Then  there’s  Flo  and  Minx — Bertha’s  Minx  ; 
such  a  sly  puss  you  never  saw  !  and  Tiny  and  Poppet. 
Fond  of  children  ?” 

“  I  have  never  known  any  children  ;  but  if  I  had,  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  been  fond  of  them,”  said  Rose. 

“  Never  known  any  children  ?  Poor  little  girl !  What 
a  loss !  what  a  loss  I  what  a  loss  !  Never  mind  ;  we’ll 
make  it  up  to  you.  Plenty  here.  Flo,  Minx,  Tiny, 
Poppet,  as  I  said  :  to  say  nothing  of  Fred  and  Charlie  : 
such  boys  they  are  I  such  strappers  I  Tom’s  at  Marl¬ 
boro’,  at  home  just  now,  for  his  holidays  ;  and  Fred  goes 
back  with  him.  Thirteen,  Fred  is,  and  Tom  sixteen. 
Great  gap  for  my  poor  Gatty,  isn’t  it  ?  No  companion 
of  her  own  age.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Rose. 

“  Why,  twenty-three  she  is,  you  see  ;  and  Tom,  the 
next,  only  sixteen.  Three  died  between.  Three  babies. 
Ah,  poor  things  !  poor  things !  poor  things  !  happier 
than  I  am — with  their  mother.” 

Here,  much  to  Rose’s  consternation,  Mr.  Savile  blew 
his  nose  with  a  sound  like  a  trumpet,  and  began  to  cry, 
shaking  his  head  a  great  many  times,  and  wiping  first 
one  eye,  then  the  other,  with  great  rapidity.  Rose  tried 


hard  to  think  of  some  sympathetic  sentence,  and  at  last 
hoped  that  she  had  discovered  one  but  before  she  could 
utter  it  he  stopped,  on  a  sudden,  and  with  the  hand  that 
held  the  handkerchief  pointed  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

“  Hallo  I  See  it  ?  See  it  ?  Pretty  thing.  Look  at 
its  tail.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bushy  tail  now  ? 
How  nimble  he  is !  I  wish  Minx  were  here.  She 
w'ould  be  so  delighted  I  so  fond  of  animals.  Minx  !” 

“  What  is  it  ?”  said  Rose  timidly.  “I  see  nothing 
except  the  tree.” 

“  What  I  Don’t  see  the  squirrel  ?  A  famous  fellow ! 
Never  saw  so  luxuriant  a  tail !  I  caught  a  squirrel 
once  for  Minx,  and  put  him  in  a  cage,  but  my  Gatty 
wouldn’t  sanction  such  doings,  so  I  had  to  set  him  free. 
She’s  very  tender-hearted,  my  Gatty  ;  not  soured,  not 
an  atom,  though  Heaven  knows  she’s  had  enough  to 
sour  her.  And  I  always  obey  her.  She  rules  me  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  So  I  set  the  squirrel 
free.  Poor  Minx  I  She  cried  her  eyes  out.” 

“  But  I  am  glad  you  set  it  free.  It  must  have  been 
wretched,  shut  up  in  a  cage,”  said  Rose,  speaking  from 
the  depths  of  some  hidden  sympathy. 

“Well,  as  to  that,  I  believe  he  was,  poor  fellow  ! 
But  then  Minx  was  wretched  too.  All  her  old  father’s 
fault  though,  as  my  Gatty  took  care  to  say.  She 
never  spares  my  feelings,  tells  me  her  mind  when  she 
thinks  ’tip  wanted.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  However,  after  a 
proper  blowing-up  had  been  administered  she  sat  down, 
and  turned  the  whole  affair  into  a  story,  described  the 
squirrel’s  sorrow,  and  the  squirrel’s  joy,  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  woods,  and  so  forth,  and  pointed  the  moral  to  a  T. 
When  it  was  done  she  read  it  to  Minx,  and  Minx  was 
comforted.” 

“  I  did  not  know  that  Gatty  wrote.” 

“  Wrote  I  wrote  !  wrote  I  Why,  bless  my  heart  I 
she’s  been  writing  all  her  life.  A  very  decided  talent ; 
for  a  woman,  a  remarkable  talent.  I  made  a  point  of 
discouraging  her  at  first.  I  don’t  approve  of  authoresses 
in  general.  Mrs.  Hemans  never  darned  her  husband’s 
stockings,  disturbed  him  at  night  by  jumping  up  in  a 
frenzy  to  jot  down  her  ideas.  Mrs.  Jellaby  was  as 
bad — worse,  in  fact.  Sappho  jumped  over  a  precipice. 
Madame  de  Stael  went  to  court  so  badly  dressed  that 
everybody  laughed  at  her.  Women  are  too  weak  to 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  as  a  rule,  my  little  girl.” 

“  But  Gatty  ?”  said  Rose.  In  secret  she  hoped  that 
she  had  found  a  heroine  in  this  Gatty. 

“  Well,  Gatty  :  I  discouraged  her,  as  I  sail.  But 
murder  will  out,  will  out,  and  so  will  talent.  There 
she  was,  as  a  child,  nine  years  old,  scribble,  scribble  all 
day  !  ‘  What  shall  I  do  ?’  says  her  poor  mother  to  me. 

‘  Do  I  why  pop  ’em  in  the  fire,  every  one,  as  fast  as  she 
finishes  them  !’  I  reply.  Her  mother  obeys.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  My  Gatty  scribbles  none  the  less, 
but  conceals  the  results  in  a  box.  ‘  This  will  never 
do,’  I  remark  to  her  mother.  ‘  The  substratum  of 
deceit  I’  So  the  prohibition  was  taken  off.  Gatty  had 
free  leave  to  write,  and  acted  on  it ;  but  I  never  did 
more  than  wink  at  the  practice,  till  three  years  ago, 
when  Oswald — Oswald  rules  me  with  a  rod  of  iron  too, 
you  know  they  share  it,  he  and  Gatty.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

“  But  what  had  Oswald  to  do  with  Gatty ’s  writing  ?” 
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“  I’ll  tell  you,  I’ll  tell  you,  I’ll  tell  you.  We  were 
chatting  together,  over  a  pipe,  he  and  I  and  I  opened 
my  mind  to  him.  I  often  do  open  my  mind  to  him  ; 
only  a  lad,  beside  me,  but  he  always  had  a  grey  head 
'  on  green  shoulders  always  was  a  steady,  dependable 
kind  of  fellow.  ‘  Well,’  I  said  to  him — ‘  Oswald,’  I  said, 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  Gatty’s  a  good  girl,  a  good 
girl,  but  I  can’t  stop  her  writing.’  ‘  Of  course  you 
can’t,’  said  he,  in  that  calm  way  of  his.  ‘  Of  course 
you  can’t.  It  is  her  work.’  You  wouldn’t  believe  it, 
my  little  girl,  but  I  assure  you  that  sentence  made  quite 
a  revolution  in  my  mind — turned  it  and  all  its  ideas 
topsy-turvy.  Went  to  bed,  and  had  such  a  night ! 
Sappho  and  Mrs.  Jellaby  and  Joanna  Soutncott  and  the 
Nine  Muses  and  all  the  other  women  who  have  ever, 
since  the  Creation,  stepped  out  of  their  places,  were 
sitting  round  a  table  writing,  my  Gatty  with  them,  and 
Oswald  was  looking  on,  and  saying,  ‘  It  is  her  work.’ 
Well,  I  woke.  The  sentence  was  still  in  my  ears. 
‘  By  George,’  said  I,  ‘  he’s  right.  It  is,  it  is.’  I  got 
up,  went  downstairs,  called  my  Gatty.  ‘  Gatty,’  said 
I,  ‘  show  me  a  few  of  your  writings.’  She  brought  me 
a  whole  heap.  Shut  myself  up  in  my  study  ;  read  them. 
The  sentence  was  corroborated.  Sent  for  my  Gatty 
again.  ‘  Gatty,’  I  said,  ‘  it  is  your  work  write  and 
prosper,  with  your  father’s  blessing.’  Since  then  her 
course  has  been  one  steady  ascent,  steady  ascent,  steady 
ascent.  She  shall  tell  you  all  details  herself,  though. 
’Twill  please  her.  Meanwhile  I  don’t  want  to  boast ; 
but  mark  my  words.  My  Gatty  is  a  true  genius.’’ 

He  paused,  and  Rose  went  off  into  a  dream,  her 
thoughts  occupied  partly  with  Gatty,  but  more  with 
Oswald,  whom  this  relation  had  presented  in  a  new 
character.  After  a  while — 

“  I  am  surprised,”  she  said,  musingly  ;  “  I  can’t  fancy 
Oswald’s  encouraging  anything  of  the  kind.  I  should 
have  thought  that  he  would  throw  cold  water  upon  it — 
call  it  sentimental,  and  so  on.” 

“  A  mistake,  my  little  girl,  a  mistake,  a  mistake. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  see  I  know  him  better  than  you  do, 
though  you  are  his  wife.  I  doubt  if  any  one,  barring 
her  old  father,  takes  more  interest  in  Gatty’s  writings 
than  Oswald  does.  He  has  kept  her  up  to  the  mark, 
spurred  her  on  over  and  over  again  when  she  was  in¬ 
clined  to  flag.  Throw  cold  water  upon  it,  indeed  !  See 
what  Gatty  thinks  about  that.” 

“  I  suppose  Gatty  is  very  fond  of  him  ?” 

“  Fond  of  him !  we’re  all  fond  of  him.  I  don’t 
know  any  one  who  isn’t.  He’s  an  idol  at  Bridgend — a 
Juggernaut.  We  all  bow  down  before  him,  and  do 
him  homage.  As  for  me,  why,  as  I  told  you,  he  and 
my  Gatty,  between  them,  rule  me  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
I  can  tell  you,  you’re  uncommonly  lucky,  my  little  girl — 
the  world  is  not  over-full  of  such  fellows.  I  thought, 
too,”  added  Mr.  Savile,  meditatively,  uprooting,  by 
means  of  his  stick,  a  weed  which  had  found  its  way  into 
the  path,  and  tossing  it  over  the  hedge ;  “  I  quite  thought 
— so  did  others — that  he  was  smiiten  with  the  Widdy.” 

“  The  Widdy  !”  involuntarily  repeated  Rose. 

“  Mrs.  Whittaker — always  called  her  the  Widdy. 
But,  bless  my  heart !  what  am  I  doing  ?  what  am  I 
doing  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Savile,  stopping  short. 


and  looking  very  guilty.  “Always  letting  out  some¬ 
thing — saying  things  I  shouldn’t.  I  quite  forgot  who 
you  were  for  the  moment,  my  little  girl.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter.  Who  is  Mrs.  Whittaker  ?” 

“  Who  is  she  ?  Well,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  telling  you  that !  can  there,  now  ?  Mrs. 
Whittaker  is  a  widow,  a  young  widow,  who  lived 
here ;  had  rooms  in  a  farmhouse  of  Oswald’s  for  a 
year  or  so.  She  left  somewhere  about  six  months  ago, 
royther  suddenly,  and  it  was  said — but  what  am  I 
about  ?  Never  mind,  my  little  girl,  never  mind  !  don’t 
attend  to  a  word  I  say.  I’m  an  old  gossip,  my  Gatty 
tells  me  $  and  we’re  all  gossips,  every  one  of  us,  at 
Bridgend,  your  husband  excepted.  Never  tell  him  now, 
mind  you  never  do  !  He  had  no  idea  that  anything 
was  said  ;  and  he  wouldn’t  like  it,  he  wouldn’t  like  it 
at  all.  By-the-bye,  isn’t  he  rayther  along  time  ?  What 
should  you  say  to  our  going  to  look  him  up  ?” 

Rose  agreed,  and,  escorted  by  her  new  friend,  re¬ 
traced  her  steps  to  the  house.  He  talked  the  whole 
way,  but  she  did  not  listen.  Her  mind  was  otherwise 
occupied.  “  Mrs.  Whittaker.”  Where  had  she  heard 
that  name  before  ? 

She  puzzled  and  puzzled,  and  at  length  remembered. 
Whittaker  was  the  name  of  the  lady  under  whose 
charge  Oswald  had  proposed,  as  she  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Woodhouse,  to  place  her.  “  A  lady,  well  prin¬ 
cipled  and  well  educated,”  he  had  said.  Not  a  very 
lover-like  description,  thought  Rose,  and  smiled.  She 
was  not  at  all  disposed,  she  told  herself,  to  be  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Whittaker. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  they  learned  from  the  butler 
that  his  master  and  the  bailiff*  were  closeted  in  the 
steward’s  room.  To  the  steward’s  room,  accordingly. 
Rose  repaired,  leaving  Mr.  Savile  in  the  hall.  She 
knocked,  no  one  answered  ;  but  within  she  heard  voices 
in  earnest  colloquy.  A  little  afraid — loath,  however, 
to  return  and  betray  her  fear  to  Mr.  Savile — she  gently 
opened  the  door,  and,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
peeped  in.  Oswald  was  standing  at  the  window,  his 
back  towards  her.  The  bailiff,  a  whitehaired  man  of 
antediluvian  appearance,  stood  at  his  elbow,  hat  in  hand, 
as  on  the  point  of  departing. 

“  Oswald,”  began  Rose,  in  her  most  timid  voice, 
taking  a  step  into  the  room.  But  Oswald  did  not 
hear,  and  she  paused,  for  the  old  bailiff  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

“  I  hope,  sir,  you  don’t  think  that  I  wish  to  meddle 
with  your  private  concerns.  I  trust  you  understand, 
sir,  that  I  discovered  it  entirely  by  accident.  I  have 
said  not  a  word  to  any  one,  as  I  told  you,  sir  ;  nor  shall, 
yourself  excepted — but  I  thought - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,”  returned  Oswald,  speaking 
so  huskily,  that  Rose  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
his  voice  -,  “  you  were  quite  right  to  tell  me.  As 
regards  the  fact  itself,  I  can  hardly — but  we  shall  see. 
And  now — why.  Rosy  !” 

He  had  turned  to  shake  the  old  man’s  hand,  and 
confronted  his  wife. 

“  Oswald,”  said  she,  nervously,  advancing  a  step 
nearer ;  “  Oswald,  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  ready. 
Your  uncle - ” 
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“  Might  this  lady  be  the  bride,  sir  ?”  exclaimed  the 
bailiff,  who  had  been  gazing  in  speechless  admiration. 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am-,  I  interrupt  you;  you 
must  excuse  my  bad  manners.  But  such  a  sudden 
vision  of - ” 

‘  “  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Simpson,”  said  Oswald, 

laying  his  hand  upon  the  old  man’s  shoulder  with  a 
smile — rather  a  forced  smile.  Rose  thought.  “  Yes, 
this  is  the  bride.  Shake  hands  with  him.  Rosy ;  I’ll 
bring  her  round  to  see  you  to-morrow  ;  we  are  hurried 
now.” 

The  antediluvian  bowed  himself  out.  Oswald  closed 
the  door  with  more  of  impatience  than  Rose  had  ever 
yet  seen  in  him ;  drew  her  to  his  side,  and,  looking 
into  her  eyes,  said — 

“  Rosy,  how  much  did  you  hear  of  what  that  old 
fellow  w'as  telling  me  {" 


“  I  heard  the  last  sentence,  Oswald.  I  heard  hyn 
apologising,  and  saying  he  did  not  mean  to  pry  into 
your  private  affairs.” 

“  No  more  ?  You  are  sure  you  heard  no  more  ?” 

“  Nothing — except,  of  course,  your  answ’^er.” 

“  That’s  well !”  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  re¬ 
laxed  his  hold. 

“  Oswald,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  f 
You  look  so  flushed — so  unlike  yourself!” 

“  Do  I  ?  And  you  are  positively  trembling.  Foolish 
child  !  how  is  it  that  I  scare  you  so  ?” 

He  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  there  held  her  until 
the  tremor  was  past.  Then  together  they  joined  Mr. 
Savile.  He  had  told  her  nothing  -,  and  she — she  had 
asked  him  nothing  further.  She  had  longed  to  ask 
him  ;  but  she  dared  not.  It  w'as  quite  true.  Some¬ 
how,  he  did  scare  her. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

ISABELLA. 


PORTIA  and  Isabella  are,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  different  in  similarity.  Using  ad¬ 
jectives  for  the  two  characters,  we  find  the  same  are 
applicable  to  each — wise  with  learned  wisdom,  virtuous 
by  nature,  fair  and  young  are  both;  yet  Portia  and 
Isabella  are  as  different  as  two  flowers,  of  which  we 
might  say  they  are  both  glorious  in  form,  exquisite  in 
odour,  and  splendid  in  colour,  and  might  mean  a  rose 
and  a  carnation. 

Nothing  better  proves  Shakspeare’s  genius  than  this 
distinction,  which  all  students  of  the  great  poet  must 
feel.  Out  of  the  same  block  of  marble  has  he  carved 
the  two,  yet  they  stand  for  the  admiration  of  future 
generations  totally  unlike  in  their  similar  loveliness. 

Portia  has  had  much  contact  with  the  world  ;  she  is 
courtly,  but  has  kept  her  enthusiastic  nature  pure  and 
clear  beneath  the  courtly  polish.  Isabella  has  been 
brought  up  away  from  the  world,  a  novice  of  St.  Clare, 
and  we  see  that  her  splendid  nature  has  been  fed  with 
nourishment  direct  from  heaven.  Portia  has  a  great 
deal  of  worldly  wisdom  mixed  up  with  her  heavenly 
inspiration  ;  but  Isabella  has  no  touch  of  earth — she  is 
above  the  world,  not  of  it. 

When  Isabella  is  asked  by  her  brother’s  friend  Lucio 
to  intercede  for  her  brother’s  life,  she  is  naturally 
divided  between  sisterly  love  and  horror  of  the  sin  for 
which  he  is  to  be  punished.  She  doubts,  too,  her  own 
power  of  doing  her  brother  service,  and  justifies  Lucio’s 
speech : — 

“  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  pKxl  we  oft  might  win 
B_v  fearing  to  attempt.” 

But  once  embarked  upon  her  difficult  enterprise,  Isabella, 
like  the  high-souled  courageous  woman  she  is,  looks 
straight  before  her  at  the  end  she  wishes  to  attain. 
Her  opening  speeches  to  Angelo  are  full  of  loathing 


for  the  sin  of  her  brother,  with  natural  indignation  ai 
the  undue  severity  of  his  sentence : — 

“  ISAB.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 

And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice ; 

For  which  I  would  not  plead  but  that  I  must ; 

For  which  I  must  not  plead  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  ’twist  will  and  will  not.” 

Doth  Portia  and  Isabella  state  the  “  quality  of  virtue ;” 
their  different  speeches  exemplify  the  fine  difference 
between  them.  Portia’s  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
the  world  : — 

“  Pou.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain’d ; 

It  tlrop\K‘th  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Ujam  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blcss’d  ; 

It  blcsseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  Iwcomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  tt-mporul  jx>wcr. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

Hut  mercy  is  aljove  this  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  Himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.” 

Isabella  goes  directly  to  the  fountain  of  all  mercy. 
Portia’s  is  a  pleading — Isabella’s  more  resembles  a 
command ; — 

“  IsAB.  Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  he  that  might  the  ’vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy ;  how  would  you  be 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  that  ; 

And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  li  ps 
Like  man  new  made.” 

Isabella,  in  the  following  speech,  shows  her  poweri 
from  her  ’vantage  ground  of  truth  : — 

“  Gh,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant’s  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.” 
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We  might  fancy  some  inspired  priestess  saying  the 
following  : — 

“  IsAB.  Could  great  men  tlninder 
As  Jove  liliiiself  does,  Jove  would  ne’er  be  (juiet. 

For  every  i)eltiiig,  petty  offieer 

Would  tise  bis  beaveu  for  tbunder;  notbing  but  thunder. 
Mereiful  beaveu  I 

TIiou  rather,  w  itli  thy  sliurj)  and  sulphurous  Itolt, 

Splitt’st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

'I'lian  the  soft  myrtle.  Hut  man,  proud  man  ! 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assur’d, 

Ilis  glassy  esseiiee,  jike  an  angi-y  ape. 

Plays  sueh  fautastie  tricks  before  bigb  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

For  poetic  beauty  of  diction,  fine  imagination, 
and  grand  force  of  assured  truth,  there  are  no  lines 
equal  to  these  in  any  language.  Who  but  Shakspeare 
would  have  made  the  angels  weep,  rather  than  laugh,  at 
the  ridiculous  side  of  our  mortal  nature  ?  We  ourselves 
“  laugh  mortal,”  as  he  says,  at  man’s  fantastic  tricks. 
Shakspeare  knew  that  humour  and  tears  spring  from  the 
same  deep  root  in  human  nature,  and  the  laughter  of 
great  men  has  always  sobs  in  its  sound.  Was  ever 
sermon  so  eloquent  as  these  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Isabella  ? 

“  Axoelo.  Why  do  yo\i  jmt  these  sayings  ui)ou  me  ? 

IsAii.  Hecmise  authority,  though  it  errs  like  othc-rs. 

Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medieiiie  in  itself. 

That  skins  the  vice  o’  the  top.  Oo  to  your  liosom  ; 

Knock  thei'e;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That’s  like  my  brcjther’s  fault ;  if  it  confess 
A  natunil  guiltiness,  sueh  as  is  his, 

Tjot  it  not  sound  a  thought  ujion  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother’s  lile.” 

In  all  the  scene  where  Isabella  is  tempted  by  Angelo, 
we  are  as  much  struck  by  the  clear  logic  and  temperate 
reasoning  of  the  girl  as  by  her  virtue  and  honour  ; — 

“Axuklo.  Then  murt  ycair  brother  die? 

ISAB.  And  ’t«  ere  the  cheaper  way ; 

Hotter  it  were  a  bi-other  diitl  at  once, 

'I'lian  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 

Should  die  for  ever. 

Axo.  Winv  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
'fhat  you  have  slander’d  so  ? 

“  IsAB.  Ignominy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
jVre  of  two  houses  :  lawf\d  mercy 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  re*lemption. 

Axo.  Yon  seem’d  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 

And  rather  prov’d  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriinent,  than  a  vice. 

IsAB.  (),  paiHlon  me,  my  lord;  it  oft  falls  out. 

To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean  : 

I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 

For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love.” 

“  Isabella’s  confession  of  the  general  frailty  of  her 
sex,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  has  a  peculiar  softness, 
beauty,  and  propriety.  She  admits  the  imputation  with 
all  the  sympathy  of  woman  for  women  ;  yet  with  all 
the  dignity  of  one  who  felt  her  own  superiority  to  the 
weakness  she  acknowledges  : — ” 

“Axo.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

IsAB.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves. 
Which  are  as  t'asy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 


Women  !  Help  heaven  !  Men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  tbein.  Nay,  call  us  ten  times  fiwil; 

For  we  arc  sort  as  our  complexions  are. 

And  credulous  to  false  prints.” 

Isabella  cares  little  for  her  life,  but  much  for  her 
honour.  The  base  cowardice  of  Claudio,  who  would 
purchase  life  at  the  price  of  his  sister’s  dishonour,  is 
splendidly  contrasted  by  the  courage  of  his  sister  : — 

“  ISAB.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 

I’d  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.” 

Isabella  is  self-possessed  and  calm,  but  with  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  passion  and  enthusiasm.  We  do  not 
feel  astonished  at  the  burst  of  indignation  she  pours 
forth  at  her  brother’s  cowardice.  The  restraint  she 
imposes  on  herself  only  makes  the  current  stronger 
when  once  the  floodgates  are  removed. 

“  Cl  AVI).  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live ; 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother’s  life. 

Nature  disiwuses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

IsAB.  O,  you  beast ! 

“O,  faithless  coward!  O,  dishonest  wretch  ! 

Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice ‘t 

Is’t  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  sister’s  shame  ?  What  should  1  think  ? 

Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play’d  my  father  fair  I 

For  sueh  a  warpixl  slip  of  wilderness 

Ne’er  issued  from  his  blcKxl.  'fake  my  defiance; 

Die  !  perish  !  might  b\it  my  bending  down 
lleprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  shoidd  jiroeeed; 

I’ll  pray  a  thousand  j)rayers  for  thy  death. 

No  word  to  save  thee.” 

In  the  last  scene,  where  Isabella  tells  her  tale  to  the 
duke,  she  does  it  clearly,  with  no  womanly  circumlocu¬ 
tion.  She  sustains  the  ideal  we  conceive  of  her  all 
through,  and  when  she  kneels  with  poor  Mariana  to 
crave  the  duke’s  forgiveness  for  Angelo,  we  feel  that  all 
she  has  uttered  of  mercy  is  as  true  for  her  now  she 
believes  her  brother  dead  as  it  was  when  she  was 
pleading  for  his  life. 

“  IsAB.  Most  iKiunteous  sir,  {Iriieelitifl) 

L(H)k,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  cfnulemued. 

As  if  my  brother  liv’d ;  I  partly  think 
A  due  sincerity  govern’d  his  deeils, 

’Till  be  did  look  on  me ;  since  it  is  so. 

Let  him  not  die.  My  brother  had  but  justice 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died; 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  <lid  not  o’ertake  his  bad  intent. 

And  must  l)e  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish’d  by  tbe  way;  tboughts  are  no  subjects; 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts.” 

With  the  great  German  Schlegel’s  criticism  of 
Isabella  we  must  take  farewell  of  this  sweet  woman  ; — 
“  The  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  play  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Isabella,  who,  in  the  intention  of  taking  the 
veil,  allows  herself  to  be  prevailed  on  by  pious  love 
again  to  tread  the  perplexing  ways  of  the  world,  while 
the  heavenly  purity  of  her  mind  is  not  even  stained 
with  one  unholy  thought  by  the  general  corruption. 
In  the  humble  robes  of  the  novice  of  a  nunnery  she  is 
a  true  angel  of  light.” 
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DE  GREY:  A  ROMANCE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. — PART  HI. 


The  next  day  but  one  was  Sunday,  the  last  in  August. 

The  heat  for  a  week  had  been  oppressive,  and 
the  air  was  now  sullen  and  brooding,  as  if  with  an 
approaching  storm.  As  she  left  the  breakfast-table, 
Margaret  felt  her  arm  touched  by  Father  Herbert. 

“  Don’t  go  to  church,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
“  Make  a  pretext,  and  stay  at  home.” 

“  A  pretext  ?” 

“  Say  you’ve  letters  to  write.” 

“  Letters  ?”  and  Margaret  smiled  half  bitterly.  “  To 
whom  should  I  write  letters  ?” 

“  Dear  me,  then  say  you’re  ill.  I  give  you  absolu¬ 
tion.  When  they’re  gone,  come  to  me.” 

At  church-time,  accordingly,  Margaret  feigned  a 
slight  indisposition  ;  and  Mrs.  De  Grey,  taking  her  son’s 
arm,  mounted  into  her  ancient  deep-seated  coach,  and 
rolled  away  from  the  door.  Margaret  immediately  be¬ 
took  herself  to  Father  Herbert’s  apartment.  She  saw 
in  the  old  man’s  face  the  portent  of  some  dreadful  avowal. 
His  whole  figure  betrayed  the  weight  of  an  inexorable 
necessity. 

“  My  daughter,”  said  the  priest,  “  you  are  a  brave, 
pious  girl - ” 

“  Ah  !”  cried  Margaret,  “  it’s  something  horrible,  or 
you  wouldn’t  say  that.  Tell  me  at  once  !” 

“  You  need  all  your  courage.” 

“  Doesn’t  he  love  me  ?  Ah,  in  Heaven’s  name, 
speak  !” 

“  If  he  didn’t  love  you  with  a  damning  passion,  I 
should  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  Oh,  then,  say  what  you  please !”  said  Margaret. 
“Well,  then,  you  must  leave  this  house.” 

“  Why  ? — when  ? — where  must  I  go  ?” 

“  This  moment,  if  possible.  You  must  go  anywhere 
— the  further  the  better — the  further  from  him.  Listen, 
my  child,”  said  the  old  man,  his  bosom  wrung  by  the 
stunned,  bewildered  look  of  Margaret’s  face  ;  “  it’s 
useless  to  protest,  to  weep,  to  resist.  It’s  the  voice  of 
fate  !” 

“  And  pray,  sir,”  said  Margaret,  “  of  what  do  you 
accuse  me  ?” 

“  I  accuse  no  one.  I  don’t  even  accuse  Heaven.” 

“  But  there’s  a  reason — there’s  a  motive - ” 

Herbert  laid  his  hand  on  his  lips,  pointed  to  a  seat, 
and,  turning  to  an  ancient  chest  on  the  table,  unlocked 
it,  and  drew  from  it  a  small  volume,  bound  in  vellum, 
apparently  an  old  illuminated  missal.  “  There’s  no¬ 
thing  for  it,”  he  said,  “  but  to  tell  you  the  whole  story.” 

He  sat  down  before  the  young  girl,  who  held  herself 
rigid  and  expectant.  The  room  grew  dark  with  the 
gathering  storm-clouds, and  the  distant  thunder  muttered. 

“  Let  me  read  you  ten  words,”  said  the  priest,  opening 
at  a  fly-leaf  of  the  volume,  on  which  a  memorandum  or 
register  had  been  inscribed  in  a  great  variety  of  hands, 
all  minute  and  some  barely  legible.  “  God  be  with 


you  !”  and  the  old  man  crossed  himself.  Involuntarily 
Margaret  did  the  same.  “  *  George  de  Grey,’  ”  he  read, 
“‘met  and  loved,  September,  1786,  Antonietta  Gam- 
bini,  of  Milan.  She  died  October  pth,  same  year.  John 
De  Grey  married,  April  4th,  1 749,  Henrietta  Spencer. 
She  died  May  7th.  George  De  Grey  engaged  himself 
October,  1710,  to  Mary  Fortcscue.  She  died  October 
31st.  Paul  De  Grey,  aged  nineteen,  betrothed  June, 
1672,  at  Bristol,  England,  to  Lucretia  Lefevre,  aged 
thirty-one,  of  that  place.  She  died  July  27th.  John 
De  Grey,  affianced  January  loth,  1649,  to  Blanche 
Ferrars,  of  Castle  Ferrars,  Cumberland.  She  died,  by 
her  lover’s  hand,  January  1 2th.  Stephen  De  Grey 
offered  his  hand  to  Isabel  Stirling,  October,  1619.  She 
died  within  the  month.  Paul  De  Grey  exchanged 
pledges  with  Magdalen  Scrope,  August,  1586.  She 
died  in  childbirth,  September,  1587.’”  Father  Herbert 
paused.  “Is  it  enough  ?”  he  asked,  looking  up  with 
glowing  eyes.  There  are  two  pages  more.  The  De 
Greys  are  an  ancient  line ;  they  keep  their  records.” 

Margaret  had  listened  with  a  look  of  deepening,  fierce, 
passionate  horror — a  look  more  of  anger  and  of  wounded 
pride  than  of  terror.  She  sprang  towards  the  priest 
with  the  lightness  of  a  young  cat,  and  dashed  the  hideous 
record  from  his  hand. 

“  What  abominable  nonsense  is  this !”  she  cried. 
“  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  barely  heard  it ;  I  despise  it ; 
I  laugh  at  it  I** 

The  old  man  seized  her  arm  with  a  firm  grasp.  “  Paul 
de  Grey,”  he  said,  in  an  awful  voice,  “  exchanged 
pledges  with  Margaret  Aldis,  August,  1821.  She  died 
— with  the  falling  leaves.” 

Poor  Margaret  looked  about  for  help,  inspiration, 
comfort  of  some  kind.  The  room  contained  nothing 
but  serried  lines  of  old  parchment-covered  books,  each 
seeming  a  grim  repetition  of  the  volume  at  her  feet.  A 
vast  peal  of  thunder  resounded  through  the  noonday 
stillness.  Suddenly  her  strength  deserted  her  ;  she  felt 
her  weakness  and  loneliness,  the  grasp  of  the  hand  of 
fate.  Father  Herbert  put  out  his  arms,  she  flung  her¬ 
self  on  his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  Do  you  still  refuse  to  leave  him  ?”  asked  the  priest. 
“  If  you  leave  him  you’re  saved.” 

“  Saved  ?”  cried  Margaret,  raising  her  head  ;  “  and 
Paul ?” 

“  Ah,  there  it  is.  He’ll  forget  you.” 

The  young  girl  pondered  a  moment. 

“  To  have  him  do  that,”  she  said,  “  I  should  appa¬ 
rently  have  to  die.”  Then  wringing  her  hands  with'  a 
fresh  burst  of  grief,  “  Is  it  certain,”  she  cried,  “  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  ?” 

“  None,  my  child  and  he  picked  up  the  volume. 
“  You  see  it’s  the  first  love,  the  first  passion.  After 
that,  they’re  innocent.  Look  at  Mrs.  De  Grey.  The 
race  is  accursed.  It’s  an  awful,  inscrutable  mystery.  I 
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fancied  that  you  were  safe,  my  daughter,  and  that  poor 
Miss  L.  had  borne  the  brunt.  But  Paul  was  at  pains  to 
undeceive  me.  I’ve  searched  his  life.  I’ve  probed  his 
conscience  ;  it’s  a  virgin  heart.  Ah,  my  child,  I  dreaded 
it  from  the  first.  I  trembled  when  you  came  into  the 
house.  I  wanted  Mrs.  De  Grey  to  turn  you  off.  But 
she  laughs  at  it — she  calls  it  an  old  wife’s  tale.  She  was 
safe  enough  ;  her  husband  didn’t  care  two  straws  for 
her.  But  there’s  a  little  dark-eyed  maiden  buried  in 
Italian  soil  who  could  tell  her  another  story.  She 
withered,  my  child.  She  was  life  itself — an  incarnate 
ray  of  her  own  Southern  sun.  She  died  of  De  Grey’s 
kisses.  Don’t  ask  me  how  it  began — it’s  always  been 
so.  It  goes  back  to  the  night  of  time.  One  of  the  race, 
they  say,  came  home  from  the  East,  from  the  crusades, 
infected  with  the  germs  of  the  plague.  He  had  pledged 
his  love-faith  to  a  young  girl  before  his  departure,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  wedding  should  imme¬ 
diately  succeed  his  return.  Feeling  unwell,  he  con¬ 
sulted  an  elder  brother  of  the  bride,  a  man  versed  in 
fantastic  medical  lore,  and  supposed  to  be  gifted  with 
magical  skill.  By  him  he  was  assured  that  he  was 
plague-stricken,  and  that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  defer 
the  marriage.  The  young  knight  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  physician,  infuriated,  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
his  race.  The  marriage  took  place  ;  within  a  week  the 
bride  expired,  in  horrible  agony  ;  the  young  man,  after 
a  slight  illness,  recovered  ;  the  curse  took  effect.” 

Margaret  took  the  quaint  old  missal  into  her  hand, 
and  turned  to  the  grisly  register  of  death.  Her  heart 
grew  cold  as  she  thought  of  her  own  sad  sisterhood 
with  all  those  miserable  women  of  the  past.  Miserable 
women,  but  ah  !  tenfold  more  miserable  men — helpless 
victims  of  their  own  baleful  hearts.  She  remained  silent, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  book,  abstractedly  ;  mecha¬ 
nically,  as  it  were,  she  turned  to  another  page,  and  read 
a  familiar  orison  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  Then  raising 
her  head,  with  her  deep-blue  eyes  shining  with  the  cold 
light  of  an  immense  resolve — a  prodigious  act  of  voli¬ 
tion  —  “  Father  Herbert,”  she  said,  in  low,  solemn 
accents,  “  I  revoke  the  curse.  I  undo  it.  I  curse  it !” 

From  this  moment  nothing  would  induce  her  to  be¬ 
stow  a  moment’s  thought  on  salvation  by  flight.  It  was 
too  late,  she  declared.  If  she  was  destined  to  die,  she 
had  already  imbibed  the  fatal  contagion.  But  they 
should  see.  She  cast  no  discredit  on  the  existence  or 
the  potency  of  the  dreadful  charm  ;  she  simply  assumed, 
with  deep  self-confidence  which  filled  the  old  priest 
with  mingled  wonder  and  anguish,  that  it  would  vainly 
expend  its  mystic  force  once  and  for  ever  upon  her  own 
devoted,  impassioned  life.  Father  Herbert  folded  his 
trembling  hands  resignedly.  He  had  done  his  duty  ;  the 
rest  was  with  God.  At  times,  living  as  he  had  done  for 
years  in  dread  of  the  moment  which  had  now  arrived, 
with  his  whole  life  darkened  by  its  shadow,  it  seemed 
to  him  among  the  strange  possibilities  of  nature  that  this 
frail  and  pure  young  girl  might  indeed  have  sprung,  at 
the  command  of  outraged  love,  to  the  rescue  of  the  un¬ 
happy  line  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  manhood. 
And  then  at  other  moments  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
joyously  casting  herself  into  the  dark  gulf.  At  all  events, 
the  sense  of  peril  had  filled  Margaret  herself  with  fresh 


energy  and  charm.  Paul,  if  he  had  not  been  too  en¬ 
chanted  with  her  feverish  gaiety  and  grace  to  trouble 
himself  about  their  motive  and  origin,  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  explain  theii  sudden  morbid  intensity.  Forth¬ 
with,  at  her  request,  he  announced  his  engagement  to 
his  mother,  who  put  on  a  very  gracious  face,  and 
honoured  Margaret  with  a  sort  of  official  kiss. 

“  Ah  me  !”  muttered  Father  Herbert,  “  and  now  she 
thinks  she  has  bound  them  fast.”  And  later,  the  next 
day,  when  Mrs.  De  Grey,  talking  of  the  matter,  avowed 
that  it  really  did  cost  her  a  little  to  accept  as  a  daughter 
a  girl  to  whom  she  had  paid  a  salary — “  A  salary, 
madam  !”  cried  the  priest  with  a  bitter  laugh  ;  “  upon 
my  word,  I  think  it  was  the  least  you  could  do.” 

“  Nous  verrons,”  said  Mrs.  De  Grey,  composedly. 

A  week  passed  by,  without  ill  omens.  Paul  was  in 
a  manly  ecstasy  of  bliss.  At  moments  he  was  almost 
bewildered  by  the  fulness  with  which  his  love  and  faith 
had  been  requited.  Margaret  was  transfigured,  glori¬ 
fied,  by  the  passion  which  burned  in  her  heart.  “  Give 
a  plain  girl,  a  common  girl,  a  lover,”  thought  Paul,  and 
she  grows  pretty,  charming.  Give  a  charming  girl  a 

lover - ”  and  if  Margaret  was  present,  his  eloquent  eyes 

uttered  the  conclusion ;  if  she  was  absent,  his  restless 
steps  wandered  in  search  of  her.  Her  beauty  within 
the  past  ten  days  seemed  to  have  acquired  an  unprece¬ 
dented  warmth  and  richness.  Paul  went  so  far  as  to 
fancy  that  her  voice  had  grown  more  deep  and  mellow. 
She  looked  older ;  she  seemed  in  an  instant  to  have 
overleaped  a  year  of  her  development,  and  to  have 
arrived  at  the  perfect  maturity  of  her  youth.  One 
might  have  imagined  that,  instead  of  the  further,  she 
stood  on  the  hither  verge  of  marriage.  Meanwhile  Paul 
grew  conscious  of  he  hardly  knew  what  delicate  change 
in  his  own  emotions.  The  exquisite  feeling  of  pity,  the 
sense  of  her  appealing  weakness,  her  heavenly  depen¬ 
dence,  which  had  lent  its  tender  strain  to  swell  the 
concert  of  his  affections,  had  died  away,  and  given  place 
to  a  vague,  profound  instinct  of  respect.  Margaret  was, 
after  all,  no  such  simple  body  ;  her  nature,  too,  had  its 
mysteries.  In  truth,  thought  Paul,  tenderness,  gentle¬ 
ness,  is  its  own  reward.  He  had  bent  to  pluck  this 
pallid  flower  of  sunless  household  growth  ;  he  had 
dipped  its  slender  stem  in  the  living  waters  of  his  love, 
and  lo !  it  had  lifted  its  head  and  spread  its  petals,  and 
brightened  into  splendid  purple  and  green.  This  glow¬ 
ing  potency  of  loveliness  filled  him  with  a  tremor  which 
was  almost  a  foreboding.  He  longed  to  possess  her ; 
he  watched  her  with  covetous  eyes  ;  he  wished  to  call 
her  utterly  his  own. 

“  Margaret,”  he  said  to  her,  “  you  fill  me  with  a 
dreadful  delight.  You  grow  more  beautiful  every  day. 
We  must  be  married  immediately,  or,  at  this  rate,  by 
our  wedding-day,  I  shall  have  grown  mortally  afraid  of 
you.  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  I  didn’t  bargain  for 
this  !  Look  at  yourself  in  that  glass.”  And  he  turned 
her  about  to  a  long  mirror ;  it  was  in  his  mother’s 
dressing-room.  Mrs.  De  Grey  had  gone  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  chamber. 

Margaret  saw  herself  reflected  from  head  to  foot  in 
the  glassy  depths,  and  perceived  the  change  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  Her  head  rote  with  a  sort  of  proud  serenity 
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from  the  full  curve  of  her  shoulders ;  her  eyes  were 
brilliant,  her  lips  trembled,  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with 
all  the  insolence  of  her  deep  devotion.  “  Blanche 
Ferrars,  of  Castle  Ferrars,”  she  silently  repeated,"  Isabel 
Stirling,  Magdalen  Scrope — poor  foolish  women  !  You 
were  not  women,  you  were  children.  It’s  your  fault, 
Paul,”  she  cried  aloud,  ‘‘  if  I  look  other  than  I  should  ! 
Why  is  there  such  a  love  between  us  ?”  And  then, 
seeing  the  young  man’s  face  beside  her  own,  she  fancied 
he  looked  pale.  "  My  Paul,”  she  said,  taking  his  hands, 

‘‘  you’re  pale.  What  a  face  for  a  happy  lover  !  You’re 
impatient.  Wel!-a-day,  sir !  it  shall  be  when  you 
please.” 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  last  of  September ; 
and  the  two  women  immediately  began  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  the  purchase  of  the  bridal  garments.  Mar¬ 
garet,  out  of  her  salary,  had  saved  a  sufficient  sum  to 
buy  a  handsome  wedding-gown,  but  for  the  other 
articles  of  her  wardrobe  she  was  obliged  to  be  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  De  Grey.  She  made  no  scru¬ 
ple,  indeed,  of  expending  large  sums  of  money,  and, 
when  they  were  expended,  of  asking  for  more.  She 
took  an  active,  violent  delight  in  procuring  quantities  of 
the  richest  stuffs.  It  seemed  to  her  that,  for  the  time, 
she  had  parted  with  all  flimsy  dignity  and  conventional  reti¬ 
cence  and  coyness,  as  if  she  had  flung  away  her  conscience 
to  be  picked  up  by  vulgar,  happy,  unimperilled  women. 
She  gathered  her  marruge  finery  together  in  a  sort  of 
fierce  defiance  of  impending  calamity.  She  felt  excited 
to  outstrip  it,  to  confound  it,  to  stare  it  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance. 

One  day  she  was  crossing  the  hall,  with  a  piece  of 
stuff  just  sent  from  the  shop.  It  was  a  long  morsel  of 
vivid  pink  satin,  and  as  she  held  it  a  portion  of  it  fell 
over  her  arm  to  her  feet.  Father  Herbert’s  door  stood 
ajar  ;  she  stopped,  and  went  in. 

"  Excuse  me,  reverend  sir,”  said  Margaret,  “  but  I 
thought  it  a  pity  not  to  show  you  this  beautiful  bit  of 
satin.  Isn’t  it  a  lovely  pink  ? — it’s  almost  red — it’s 
carnation.  It’s  the  colour  of  our  love — of  my  death. 
Father  Herbert.”  she  cried,  with  a  shrill,  resounding 
laugh,  "/V’j'  my  shroud!  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
pretty  shroud  — pink  satin,  and  blond-lace,  and  pearls  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  a  haggard  face. 
“  My  daughter,”  he  said,  “Paul  will  have  an  incom¬ 
parable  wife.” 

“  Most  assuredly,  if  you  compare  me  with  those  ladies 
in  your  prayer-book.  Ah  !  Paul  shall  have  a  wife,  at 
least.  That’s  very  certain.” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “you’re  braver  than  I. 
You  frighten  me.” 

“  Dear  Father  Herbert,  didn’t  you  once  frighten  me  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  at  Margaret  with  mingled  ten¬ 
derness  and  horror.  “  Tell  me,  child,”  he  said,  “  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  do  you  ever  pray  ?” 

“  God  forbid  !”  cried  the  poor  creature.  “  I  have 
no  heart  for  prayer.” 

She  had  long  talks  with  Paul  about  their  future 
pleasures,  and  the  happy  life  they  should  lead.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  set  their  habits  to  quite  another 
tune,  and  that  the  family  should  no  longer  be  buried  in 
silence  and.  gloom.  It  was  an  absurd  state  of  things. 


and  he  marvelled  that  it  should  ever  have  come  about. 
They  should  begin  to  live  like  other  people,  and  occupy 
their  proper  place  in  society.  They  should  entertain 
company,  and  travel,  and  go  to  the  play  of  an  evening. 
Margaret  had  never  seen  a  play ;  after  their  marriage, 
if  she  wished,  she  should  see  one  every  week  for  a  year. 

“  Have  no  fears,  my  dear,”  cried  Paul,  “  1  don’t  mean 
to  bury  you  alive  ;  I’m  not  digging  your  grave.  If  I 
expected  you  to  be  content  to  live  as  my  poor  mother 
lives,  we  might  as  well  be  married  by  the  funeral 
service.” 

When  Paul  talked  with  this  buoyant  energy,  looking 
with  a  firm,  undoubting  gaze  on  the  long,  blissful 
future,  Margaret  drew  from  his  words  fortitude  and  joy, 
and  scorn  of  all  danger.  I'ather  Herbert’s  secret  seemed 
a  vision,  a  fantasy,  a  dream,  until,  after  a  while,  she 
found  herself  again  face  to  face  with  the  old  man,  and 
read  in  his  haggard  features  that  to  him,  at  least,  it  was 
a  deep  reality.  Nevertheless,  among  all  her  feverish 
transitions  from  hope  to  fear,  from  exaltation  to  despair, 
she  never,  for  a  moment,  ceased  to  keep  a  cunning  watch 
upon  her  physical  sensations,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for 
morbid  symptoms.  She  wondered  that,  with  this 
ghastly  burden  on  her  consciousness,  she  had  not  long 
since  been  goaded  to  insanity,  or  crushed  into  utter 
idiocy.  She  fancied  that,  sad  as  it  would  have  been  to 
rest  in  ignorance  of  the  mystery  in  which  her  life  had 
been  involved,  it  was  yet  more  terrible  to  know  it. 
During  the  week  after  her  interview  with  Father 
Herbert  she  had  not  slept  half-an-hour  of  the  daily 
twenty-four  ;  and  yet,  far  from  missing  her  sleep,  sne 
felt,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  intoxicated,  electrified 
by  the  unbroken  vigilance  and  tension  of  her  will.  But 
she  well  knew  that  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  One 
afternoon,  a  couple  of  days  after  Paul  had  uttered  those 
brilliant  promises,  he  mounted  his  honse  for  a  ride. 
Margaret  stood  at  the  gate  watching  him  regretfully, 
and  as  he  galloped  away  he  kissed  her  his  hand.  An 
hour  before  tea  she  came  out  of  her  room  and  entered 
the  parlour,  where  Mrs.  De  Grey  had  established  her¬ 
self  for  the  evening.  A  moment  later  Father  Herbert, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  study-lamp,  heard  a 
piercing  shriek  resound  through  the  house. 

His  heart  stood  still.  “  The  hour  is  come,”  he  said. 
“  It  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  it.”  He  hurried  to  the 
drawing-foom,  together  with  the  servants,  also  startled 
by  the  cry.  Margaret  lay  stretched  on  the  sofa,  pale, 
motionless,  panting,  with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  hand 
pressed  to  her  side.  Herbert  exchanged  a  rapid  glance 
with  Mrs.  De  Grey,  who  was  bending  over  the  young 
girl,  holding  her  other  hand. 

“  Let  us  at  least  have  no  scandal,”  she  said,  with 
dignity,  and  straightway  dismissed  the  servants.  Mar¬ 
garet  gradually  revived,  declared  that  it  was  nothing — 
a  mere  sudden  pain — that  she  felt  better,  and  begged 
her  companions  to  make  no  commotion.  Mrs.  De  Grey 
went  to  her  room,  in  search  of  a  phial  of  smelling-salts, 
leaving  Herbert  alone  with  Margaret.  He  was  on  his 
knees  on  the  floor,  holding  her  other  hand.  She  raised 
herself  to  a  sitting  position. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,”  she  cried,  “  but 
it’s  false.  Where’s  Paul 
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“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  him  ?”  asked  Herbert. 

“  Tell  him  ?”  and  Margaret  started  to  her  feet.  “  If 
I  were  to  die,  I  should  wring  his  heart ;  if  I  were  to 
tell  him,  I  should  break  it.” 

She  started  up,  I  say  ;  she  had  heard  and  recognised 
her  lover’s  rapid  step  in  the  passage.  Paul  opened  the 
door  and  came  in  precipitately,  out  of  breath  and  deadly 
pale.  Margaret  came  towards  him  with  her  hand  still 
pressed  to  her  side,  while  Father  Herbert  mechanically 
rose  from  his  kneeling  posture.  “  What  has  happened  ?” 
cried  the  young  man.  “  You’ve  been  ill !” 

“  Who  told  you  that  anything  has  happened  ?”  said 
Margaret. 

“  What  is  Herbert  doing  on  his  knees  ?” 

“  I  was  praying,  sir,”  said  Herbert. 

“  Margaret,”  replied  Paul,  “  in  Heaven’s  name,  what 
is  the  matter  ?” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Paul  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  should  ask  the  question.” 

De  Grey  fixed  a  dark,  searching  look  on  the  young 
girl,  and  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  grasped  at  the  back 
of  a  chair,  as  if  his  head  were  turning.  “  Ten  minutes 
ago,”  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  “  I  was  riding  along  by 
the  river-side ;  suddenly  I  heard  in  the  air  the  soilnd  of 
a  distinct  cry,  which  I  knew  to  be  yours.  I  turned  and 
galloped.  I  made  three  miles  in  eight  minutes.” 

“  A  cry,  dear  Paul  ?  what  should  I  cry  about  ?  and 
to  be  heard  three  miles  !  A  pretty  compliment  to  my 
lungs.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  young  man,  “  I  suppose,  then,  it 
was  my  fancy.  But  my  horse  heard  it  too ;  he  lifted 
his  ears,  and  plunged  and  started.” 

“  It  must  have  been  his  fancy  too !  It  proves  you  an 
excellent  rider — you  and  your  horse  feeling  as  one  man  !” 

“  Ah,  Margaret,  don’t  trifle  !” 

“  As  one  horse,  then  !” 

“  Well,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  I’m  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  I’m  thoroughly  shaken.  I  don’t  know 
what  has  become  of  my  nerves.” 

“  For  pity’s  sake,  then,  don’t  stand  there  shivering 
and  staggering  like  a  man  in  an  ague-fit.  Come,  sit 
down  on  the  sofa.”  She  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  led 
him  to  the  couch.  He,  in  turn,  clasp>ed  her  arm  in  his 
own  hand,  and  drew  her  down  beside  him.  Father 
Herbert  silently  made  his  exit,  unheeded.  Outside  of 
the  door  he  met  Mrs.  De  Grey,  with  her  smclling- 
s.alts. 

“  I  don’t  think  she  needs  them  now,”  he  said.  “  She 
has  Paul.”  And  the  two  adjourned  together  to  the  tea- 
table.  When  the  meal  was  half  finished,  Margaret  came 
in  with  Paul. 

“  How  do  you  feel,  dear  ?”  said  Mrs.  De  Grey. 

“  He  feels  much  better,”  said  Margaret  hastily. 

Mrs.  De  Grey  smiled  complacently.  “  Assuredly,” 
she  thought,  “  my  future  daughter-in-law  has  a  very 
pretty  way  of  saying  things.” 

The  next  day,  going  into  Mrs.  De  Grey’s  room, 
Margaret  found  Paul  and  his  mother  together.  The 
latter’s’  eyes  were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping  ;  and 
Paul’s  face  wore  an  excited  look,  as  if  he  had  been 
making  some  painful  confession.  When  Margaret  came 
in,  he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  without 


speaking  to  her.  She  feigned  to  have  come  in  search 
of  a  piece  of  needlework,  obtained  it,  and  retired. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  deeply  wounded.  What  had 
Paul  been  doing,  saying  ?  Why  had  he  not  spoken  to 
her  ?  Why  had  he  turned  his  back  upon  her  ?  It 
was  only  the  evening  before,  when  they  were  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  that  he  had  been  so  unutterably 
tender.  It  was  a  cruel  mystery ;  she  would  have  no 
rest  until  she  learned  it — although,  in  truth,  she  had 
little  enough  as  it  was.  In  the  afternoon,  Paul  again 
ordered  his  horse,  and  dressed  himself  for  a  ride.  She 
waylaid  him  as  he  came  downstairs,  booted  and  spurred  ; 
and,  .as  his  horse  was  not  yet  at  the  door,  she  made  him 
go  with  her  into  the  garden. 

“  Paul,”  she  said,  suddenly,  “  what  were  you  telling 
your  mother  this  morning  ?  Yes,”  she  continued, 
trying  to  smile,  but  without  success,  “  I  confess  it — 
I’m  jealous.” 

“  O  my  soul !”  cried  the  young  man,  wearily,  put¬ 
ting  both  his  hands  to  his  face. 

“  Dear  Paul,”  said  Margaret,  taking  his  arm,  “  that’s 
very  beautiful,  but  it’s  not  an  answer.” 

Paul  stopped  in  the  path,  took  the  young  girl’s  hands 
and  looked  steadfastly  into  her  face,  with  an  expression 
that  was  in  truth  a  look  of  weariness — of  worse  than 
weariness,  of  despair.  “  Jealous,  you  say  ?” 

“  Ah,  not  now  !”  she  cried,  pressing  his  hands. 

“  It’s  the  first  foolish  thing  I  have  heard  you 

“  Well,  it  was  foolish  to  be  jealous  of  your  mother ; 
but  I’m  still  jealous  of  your  solitude — of  these  pleasures 
in  which  I  have  no  share — of  your  horse — your  long 
rides.” 

“You  wish  me  to  give  up  my  ride  ?” 

“  Dear  Paul,  where  are  your  wits  ?  To  wish  it  is — 
to  wish  it.  To  say  I  wish  it  is  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself.” 

“  My  wits  are  with — with  something  th.at’s  for  ever 
gone !”  And  he  closed  his  eyes  and  contracted  his 
forehead  as  if  in  pain.  “  My  youth,  my  hope — what 
shall  I  call  it  ? — my  happiness.” 

“Ah!”  s.aid  Margaret,  reproachfully,  “you  have 
to  shut  your  eyes  to  say  that.” 

“  Nay,  what  is  happiness  without  youth  ?” 

“Upon  my  word,  one  would  think  I  was  forty,” 
cried  Margaret. 

“  Well,  so  long  as  I’m  sixty  I” 

The  young  girl  perceived  that  behind  these  light 
words  there  was  something  very  grave.  “  Paul,”  she 
said,  “  the  trouble  simply  is  that  you’re  unwell.” 

He  nodded  assent,  and  with  his  assent  it  seemed  to 
her  that  an  unseen  hand  had  smitten  the  life  out  of  her 
heart. 

“  That  is  what  you  told  your  mother  ?” 

He  nodded  again. 

“  And  what  you  were  unwilling  to  tell  me  ?” 

He  blushed  deeply.  “  Naturally,”  he  said. 

She  dropped  his  hands  and  sat  down,  for  very  faint¬ 
ness,  on  a  garden  bench.  Then  rising  suddenly,  “  Go 
and  take  your  ride,”  she  rejoined.  “  But,  before  you 
go,  kiss  me  once.” 

And  Paul  kissed  her,  and  mounted  his  horse.  As  she 
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went  into  the  house  she  met  Father  Herbert,  who  had 
been  watching  the  young  man  ride  away,  from  beneath 
the  porch,  and  who  was  returning  to  his  study. 

“  My  dear  child,”  said  the  priest,  “  Paul  is  very  ill. 
God  grant  that,  if  you  manage  not  to  die,  it  may  not  be 
at  his  expense.” 

For  all  answer,  Margaret  turned  on  him,  in  her  pas¬ 
sage,  a  face  so  cold,  ghastly,  and  agonised,  that  it 
seemed  a  vivid  response  to  his  heart-shaking  fears. 
When  she  reached  her  room,  she  sat  down  on  her  little 
bed,  and  strove  to  think  clearly  and  deliberately.  The 
old  man’s  words  had  aroused  a  deep-sounding  echo  in 
the  vast  spiritual  solitudes  of  her  being.  She  was  to 
find,  then,  after  her  long  passion,  that  the  curse  was 
absolute,  inevitable,  eternal.  It  could  be  shifted,  but 
not  eluded  ;  in  spite  of  the  utmost  strivings  of  human 
agony,  it  insatiably  claimed  its  victim.  Her  own  strength 
was  exhausted  -,  what  was  she  to  do  ?  All  her  bor¬ 
rowed  splendour  of  brilliancy  and  bravery  suddenly  de¬ 
serted  her,  and  she  sat  alone,  shivering  in  her  weakness. 
Deluded  fool  that  she  was,  for  a  day,  for  an  hour,  to 
have  concealed  her  sorrow  from  her  lover  !  The  greater 
her  burden,  the  greater  should  have  been  her  confidence. 
What  neither  might  endure  alone,  they  might  have 
surely  endured  together.  But  she  blindly,  sense¬ 
lessly,  remorselessly  drained  the  life  from  his  being. 
As  she  bloomed  and  prospered,  he  drooped  and  lan¬ 
guished.  While  she  was  living  for  him,  he  was  dying 
of  her.  Execrable,  infernal  comedy !  What  would 
help  her  now  ?  She  thought  of  suicide,  and  she  thought 
of  flight  —  they  were  about  equivalent.  If  it  were 
certain  that  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  her  own  life  she 
might  liberate,  exonerate  Paul,  it  would  cost  her  but  an 
instant’s  delay  to  plunge  a  knife  into  her  heart.  But 
who  should  say  that,  enfeebled,  undermined  as  he  was, 
the  shock  of  her  death  might  not  give  him  his  own 
quietus  ?  Worse  than  all  was  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
l^gun  to  dislike  her,  and  that  a  dim  perception  of  her 
noxious  influence  had  already  taken  possession  of  his 
senses.  He  was  cold  and  distant.  Why  else,  when  he 
had  begun  really  to  feel  ill,  had  he  not  spoken  first  to 
her  ?  She  was  distasteful,  loathsome.  Nevertheless, 
Margaret  still  grasped,  with  all  the  avidity  of  despair, 
at  the  idea  that  it  was  still  not  too  late  to  take  him  into 
her  counsels,  and  to  reveal  to  him  all  the  horrors  of  her 
secret.  Then  at  least,  whatever  came,  death  or  free¬ 
dom,  they  should  meet  it  together. 

Now  that  the  enchantment  of  her  fancied  triilmph  had 
been  taken  from  her,  she  felt  utterly  exhausted  and 
overwhelmed.  Her  whole  organism  ached  with  the 
desire  for  sleep  and  forgetfulness.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
and  sank  into  the  very  stupor  of  repose.  When  she 
came  to  her  senses,  her  room  was  dark.  She  rose,  and 
went  to  her  window,  and  saw  the  stars.  Lighting  a 
candle,  she  found  that  her  little  clock  indicated  nine. 
She  had  slept  five  hours.  She  hastily  dressed  herself, 
and  went  downstairs. 

In  the  drawing-room,  by  an  open  window,  wrapped 
in  a  shawl,  with  a  lighted  candle,  sat  Mrs.  De  Grey. 

“  You’re  happy,  my  dear,”  she  cried,  “  to  be  able  to 
sleep  so  soundly,  when  we  are  all  in  such  a  state.” 

“  What  state,  dear  lady?” 


“  Paul  has  not  come  in." 

Margaret  made  no  reply  ;  she  was  listening  intently 
to  the  distant  sound  of  a  horse’s  steps.  She  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  to  the  front  door,  and  across  the  court¬ 
yard  to  the  gate.  There,  in  the  dark  starlight,  she  saw 
a  figure  advancing,  and  heard  the  rapid  ring  of  hoofs. 
The  poor  girl  suffered  but  a  moment’s  suspense.  Paul’s 
horse  came  dashing  along  the  road — riderless.  Margaret, 
with  a  cry,  plunged  forward,  grasping  at  his  bridle  ;  but 
he  swerved,  with  a  loud  neigh,  and,  scarcely  slackening 
his  pace,  swept  into  the  inclosure  at  a  lower  entrance, 
where  Margaret  heard  him  clattering  over  the  stones  on 
the  road  to  the  stable,  greeted  by  shouts  and  ejaculations 
from  the  hostler. 

Madly,  precipitately,  Margaret  rushed  out  into  the 
darkness,  along  the  road,  calling  upon  Paul’s  name. 
She  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  she  heard 
an  answering  voice.  Repeating  her  cry,  she  recognised 
her  lover’s  accents. 

He  was  upright,  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  apparently 
uninjured,  but  with  his  face  gleaming  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  like  a  mask  of  reproach,  white  with  the  phospho¬ 
rescent  dews  of  death.  He  had  suddenly  felt  weak  and 
dizzy,  and  in  the  effort  to  keep  himself  in  the  saddle 
■  had  frightened  his  horse,  who  had  fiercely  plunged,  and 
unseated  him.  He  leaned  on  Margaret’s  shoulder  for 
support,  and  spoke  with  a  faltering  voice. 

“  I  have  been  riding,”  he  said,  “  like  a  madman.  I 
felt  ill  when  I  went  out,  but  without  the  shadow  of  a 
cause.  I  was  determined  to  work  it  off  by  motion  and 
the  open  air.”  And  he  stopped,  gasping. 

“  And  you  feel  better,  dearest  ?”  murmured  Margaret. 

“  No,  I  feel  worse.  I’m  a  dead  man.” 

Margaret  clasped  her  lover  in  her  arms  with  a  long, 
piercing  moan,  which  resounded  through  the  night. 

“  I’m  yours  no  longer,  dear  unhappy  soul — I  belong, 
by  I  don’t  know  what  fatal,  inexorable  ties,  to  darkness 
and  death  and  nothingness.  They  stifle  me.  Do  you 
hear  my  voice  ?” 

“  Ah,  senseless  clod  that  I  am,  I  have  killed  you !” 

“  I  believe  it’s  true.  But  it’s  strange.  What  is  it, 
Margaret? — you’re  enchanted,  baleful,  fatal !”  He  spoke 
barely  above  a  whisper,  as  if  his  voice  were  leaving 
him ;  his  breath  was  cold  on  her  cheek,  and  his  arm 
heavy  on  her  neck. 

“  Nay,”  she  cried,  “  in  Heaven’s  name,  go  on  !  Say- 
something  that  will  kill  me.” 

“  Farewell,  farewell !”  said  Paul,  collapsing. 

Margaret’s  cry  had  been,  for  the  startled  household 
she  had  left  behind  her,  an  index  to  her  halting-place. 
Father  Herbert  drew  near  hastily,  with  servants  and 
lights.  They  found  Margaret  sitting  by  the  roadside, 
with  her  feet  in  a  ditch,  clasping  her  lover’s  inanimate 
head  in  her  arms,  and  covering  it  with  kisses,  wildly- 
moaning.  The  sense  had  left  her  mind  as  completely 
as  his  body,  and  it  was  likely  to  come  back  to  one  as 
little  as  to  the  other. 

A  great  many  months  naturally  elapsed  before  Mrs. 
De  Grey  found  herself  in  the  humour  to  allude  directly 
to  the  immense  calamity  which  had  overwhelmed  her 
house  ;  and  when  she  did  so.  Father  Herbert  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  she  still  refused  to  accept  the  idea 
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of  a  supernatural  pressure  upon  her  son’s  life,  and  that 
she  quietly  cherished  the  belief  that  he  had  died  of  the 
fall  from  his  horse. 

“  And  suppose  Margaret  had  died  ?  Would  to 
Heaven  she  had  !”  said  the  priest. 

“  Ah,  suppose  !”  said  Mrs.De  Grey.  “  Do  you  make 
that  wish  for  the  sake  of  your  theory 

“  Suppose  that  Margaret  had  had  a  lover — a  pas¬ 
sionate  lover — who  had  offered  her  his  heart  before 


Paul  had  ever  seen  her ;  and  then  that  Paul  had  come, 
bearing  love  and  death  ?” 

“  Well,  what  then  ?” 

“  Which  of  the  three,  think  you,  would  h.ave  had 
most  cause  for  sadness 

“  It’s  always  the  survivors  of  a  calamity  who  are  to 
be  pitied,”  said  Mrs.  De  Grey. 

“  Yes,  madam,  it’s  the  survivors — even  after  fifty 
years.” 


i 

1 


ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


violin  has  always  been  called  and  considered 
J.  the  king  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  concerts  and  high-class  musical  meetings  of 
this  instrument,  which,  though  divided  into  the  treble 
violin,  the  tenor,  and  the  bass,  or  violoncello,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  one  and  indivisible  species,  marks  an  era,  and 
an  important  one,  in  musical  history.  Previous  >to  this 
period,  which,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  we  will  fix  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  specially  aristocratic  instruments  the 
harp  and  lute,  so  that  the  term  “  Fiddler”  had  really 
become  one  of  opprobrium  and  degradation,  the  violin, 
or,  to  call  it  by  its  commoner  and  more  generally-used 
term,  the  Fiddle,  being  scarcely  ever  used  but  at  wakes 
and  fairs,  while  those  who  played  on  it  travelled  about 
the  country  with  their  instrument  stowed  away  in  a  bag 
much  resembling  those  used  by  the  dealers  in  “  old 
clothes”  at  the  present  day. 

The  violin  had  then  never  been,  especially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  considered  as  of  any  other  use  than  as  a  stimulant 
to  dancing.  For  the  festivities  observable  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  which  partook  in  a  great 
measure  of  a  religious  character,  the  services  of  fiddlers 
were  always  in  requisition,  so  much  so  that  they  were 
kept  as  regular  retainers  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
in  the  same  way  as  harpers  were  in  Wales  and  Ireland, 
and  had  not  only  a  small  stipend,  but  cloaks  and  badges 
something  after  the  manner  of  livery  servants,  being,  at 
the  same  time,  at  liberty  to  exchange  their  service,  or 
seek  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way  more  congenial  to 
their  desultory  habits.  Sometimes,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  hired  toilers  of  more  modern  times,  their  efforts  to 
“  better  themselves”  turned  out  badly.  An  instance  of 
this  appears  in  an  old  play  called  The  Return  from 
Parnassus,  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  where  one  fiddler  is 
described  as  saying  to  his  fellow  itinerant  musicians  : — 
“  Faith,  fellow-fiddlers,  here  is  no  silver  found  in  this 
place ;  no,  not  so  much  as  the  usu.il  Christmas  enter¬ 
tainment  of  musicians,  a  black  jacke  of  beer  and  a 
Christmas  pye.” 

A  learned  bishop  of  that  day  gives  a  very  humorous 
if  rather  strong-worded  description  of  a  poor  or  common 
fiddler,  one  or  two  parts  of  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
us  as  being  very  appropriate  to  that  general  nuisance, 
the  street  musician  of  the  present  day  : — 


“  A  poor  fiddler  is  a  man  and  fiddle  out  of  case,  and 
he  in  worse  case  than  the  fiddle.  One  that  rubs  two 
sticks  together  (as  the  Indians  strike  fire),  and  rubs  a 
poor  living  out  of  it  ;  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from 
your  charity,  which  is  more  in  the  hearing  than  giving 
him,  for  he  sells  nothing  dearer  than  to  be  gone.  He  is 
just  so  many  strings  above  a  beggar,  though  he  have 
but  two ;  and  yet  he  begs  too,  only  not  in  the  down¬ 
right  ‘  for  God’s  sake,’  but  with  a  shrugging  ‘  God 
bless  you !’  and  his  face  is  more  pin’d  than  the  blind 
man’s.  Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  takes,  except  a 
broken  head  sometimes  ;  otherwise  his  life  is  so  many 
fits  of  mirth,  and  ’tis  some  mirth  to  see  him.  A  good 
feast  shall  draw  him  five  miles  by  the  nose,  and  you 
shall  track  him  again  by  the  scent.  His  other  pilgrim¬ 
ages  are  fairs  and  good  houses,  where  his  devotion  is 
great  to  the  Christmas,  and  no  man  loves  good  times 
better.  He  is  in  league  with  the  tapsters  for  the  wor¬ 
shipful  of  the  inn,  whom  he  torments  next  morning  with 
his  art,  and  has  their  names  more  perfect  than  their  own 
men.  A  new  song  is  better  to  him  than  a  new  jacket, 
especially  if  dissolute,  which  he  calls  merry,  and  hates 
naturally  the  Puritan,  as  an  enemy  to  this  mirth.  A 
country  wedding  and  Whitson  ale  are  the  two  main 
places  he  domineers  in,  where  he  goes  for  a  musician, 
and  overlooks  the  b.agpipe.  The  rest  of  him  is  drunk 
and  in  the  stocks.”  Let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  the 
musical  profession  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  that  this 
dignitary  of  the  Church  rather  overpassed  the  limits  of 
truth,  as  he  certainly  did  the  laws  of  charity,  in  uttering 
such  harsh  censures  on  the  humble  votaries  of  Orpheus 
and  Apollo.  We  know  how,  by  the  laws  enacted  ,by 
the  Puritan  Parliament,  all  “  fiddlers”  or  minstrels  were 
classed,  pellmell,  under  the  denomination  of  “  rogues 
and  vagabonds  but  a  better  time  was  at  hand  for  the 
poor  players  of  all  sorts.  With  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  11.  came  a  period  of  complete  reaction. 
The  Merry  Monarch’s  love  for  music  is  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  he  had  also  some  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
sang  well,  as  has  been  graphically  expressed,  **  a  good 
plump  bass,”  while  he  seems  also  to  have  been  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  hitherto  down-trodden  race  of  fiddlers 
There  is  a  letter  extant  from  him,  bearing  date  from 
Bruges,  August  the  18th,  1655,  ten  years  before  his 
restoration  to  his  English  dominions,  written  to  a  friend 
who  was  afterw’ards  made  Earl  of  Arlington,  in  which 
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he  says  —  “  Pray  get  me  pricked  down  as  many 
corrantos  and  sarrabands  and  other  little  dances  as  you 
can,  and  bring  them  with  you,  for  I  have  got  a  small 
fidler  that  does  not  play  ill  on  the  fiddle and  In 
another  letter  to  the  same  person,  dated  a  year  later,  he 
says — “  You  will  find  by  my  last,  that,  though  I  am 
furnished  with  one  small  fiddler,  yet  I  would  have 
another  to  keep  him  company.”  Like  his  celebrated 
contemporary,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  dances,  plays,  and  scenic  effects  held  as 
high  a  place  in  this  king’s  esteem  and  admiration  as  the 
music  that  accompanied  them  ;  however,  the  advantage 
of  his  taste  was  reflected  on  the  musicians,  whose  position 
and  emoluments  began  to  improve  considerably,  and  he 
did  not  only,  in  imitation  of  his  brother  monarch,  estab¬ 
lish  in  his  court  a  band  of  “  four-and-twenty  fiddlers 
all  on  a  row,”  as  that  witty  writer  of  the  day,  Tom 
D’Urfey,  expresses  it,  but  constituted  them  a  company 
of  court  musicians,  whom  he  placed  under  the  direction, 
first,  of  Baltzar,  a  native  of  Lubeck,  and,  according  to 
all  accounts,  an  exquisite  performer  on  the  violin,  and 
afterwards  of  a  young  Englishman  named  Bannister, 
whom  he  sent  to  France  for  improvement  in  his  art. 
This  young  man  originally  belonged,  in  a  humble  way, 
to  the  musical  profession,  his  father  having  been  one  of 
the  humble  class  called  “  waits,”  in  those  days  more 
in  vogue  than  at  present.  The  king’s  long  residence  in 
the  gayest  city  of  the  world  had  so  predisposed  him  in 
favour  of  everything  French,  that  Bannister  did  not  long 
retain  his  situation,  for  soon  after  his  return  to  England 
he  was  dismissed  for  saying  that  the  English  violinists 
were  better  than  the  French. 

This  private  band  of  Charles  II.  is  mentioned  by  that 
curious  old  writer,  Anthony  Wood,  who  says,  describ¬ 
ing  it  -“Before  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II., 
and  especially  after,  viols  began  to  be  out  of  fashion, 
and  only  violins  used,  as  treble  violin,  tenor  and  bass 
violin  ;  and  the  king,  according  to  the  French  mode, 
would  have  twenty  violins  playing  before  him  while  he 
was  at  meals,  as  being  more  airie  and  brisk  than 
viols.” 

The  great  change  which  had  taken  place  from  the 
gravity  and  stateliness  of  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  James  to  the  present  dancing  and  fiddling  state 
of  things  afforded  matter  for  much  and  severe  com¬ 
ment.  One  old  writer,  lamentingly  referring  to  the 
“  good  old  times,”  says — “  So  in  our  court,  in  Qrcen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  gravity  and  state  were  kept  up.  In 
King  James’s  time  things  were  pretty  well ;  but  in  King 
Charles’s  time  there  has  been  nothing  but  fiddling 
Frenchmen  and  the  cushion  dance,  omnium  gatherum, 
tolly  polly,  hoite  come  toite and  yet  we  know  that  neither 
Elizabeth  nor  her  pedantic  cousin  was  devoid  of  a 
taste  for  music.  There  has  been  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  an  inseparable  connection  between  the  violin  and 
dancing,  and  one  of  the  earliest  inventions  in  this  species 
of  instrument  was  one  of  a  singular  forrn  and  very 
diminutive  size,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was 
christened  by  the  somewhat  unmeaning  appellation  of 
the  “  Lesser  Barbiton,”  a  small  violin  invented  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  dancing-masters  of  France,  of  such 
a  form  and  dimension  as  to  be  c.ipable  of  being  carried 


in  a  case  or  sheath  in  the  pocket.  This  little  violin  was 
formerly  well  known  in  this  country  by  the  common 
title  of  a  kit,  the  usual  length  of  which  was  generally 
about  sixteen  inches,  and  that  of  the  bow  seventeen. 
Small  as  it  was  in  size,  its  musical  powers  and  compass 
were  generally  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  violin,  and 
some  of  the  maitres  de  danse,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
invented,  were  able  to  display  as  much  dexterity  in  its 
manipulation  as  by  the  capers  which  they  cut  with  their 
pedal  extremities.  Among  King  Charles’s  fancies  was 
one  indulged  in  by  many  opera  and  concert  frequenters 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  sometimes  to  the  great  in¬ 
convenience  of  their  less  restless  neighbours ;  this  was 
that  he  could  endure  no  music  to  which  he  could  not 
beat  time,  which  he  constantly  tried  to  do  to  all  that 
was  performed  in  his  presence,  which,  moreover,  he 
generally  heard  standing.  In  another  instance,  too,  his 
majesty’s  fancy  to  hear  a  variety  of  singers  of  all  nations, 
so  as  to  compare  their  style,  brought  about  a  state  of 
things  analogous  to  that  of  the  operatic  stage  of  our 
day,  when  he  had  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
English  vocalists  perform  together,  at  his  court  theatre 
at  Whitehall.  I'he  king  gave  his  verdict  in  favour 
of  his  own  nation — if  the  English  may  be  strictly  so  de¬ 
nominated — but  this  w'as  most  likely  a  matter  of  state 
policy,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  music  most  in  favour 
at  court,  and  among  the  beau  monde,  was  the  French. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  from  this  period  that  the  violin, 
which  had  hitherto  held  a  very  secondary,  not  to  say 
degraded,  position  in  the  scale  of  musical  instruments, 
began  to  rise  in  reputation,  and  had  an  honourable  place 
assigned  it  in  the  court,  the  theatre,  and  the  concert- 
room,  till  it  gradually  attained  the  position  it  now 
proudly  maintains  as  the  support  and  strength  of  an 
orchestra,  the  instrument  by  predilection  of  the  greatest 
and  most  skilled  musicians  of  all  countries,  and  more 
capable  of  expression,  brilliancy,  and  effect  than  any 
other  that  has  been  ever  invented.  It  was  by  means  of  the 
violin  that  the  overweening  taste  for  French  music  that 
had  been  so  prevalent  began  to  give  way  in  favour  of 
the  Italian  school,  arising,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
wonderful  performance  of  a  violinist  named  Nicola 
Matteis,  who  came  over  from  Italy,  and  is  s.aid  by  his 
performances  on  the  violin,  which  were  considered  truly 
marvellous,  to  have  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
heard  before  in  England.  To  the  Italians,  who,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  cultivated  wind  instruments  so  much  as 
the  Germans,  we  are  decidedly  indebted  for  the  modern 
violin,  which  has  come,  through  various  gradations  and 
improvements,  to  be  that  marvel  of  musical  art  and 
mechanism  that  has  immortalised  the  name  of  Stradi- 
varius  and  Guarnerius. 

The  first  regular  Introduction  in  Italy  of  the  violin, 
which  was  at  first  a  mere  modification  of  the  violini  or 
little  viol,  as  its  name  denotes,  was  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  theatre  or  opera-house  at  Mantua,  where  Orfeo,  an 
opera  by  a  composer  named  Monteverde,  was  {X'rformed 
in  1607.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  names  of  the 
celebrated  Amati  family,  father  and  sons,  became  known, 
being  natives  of  the  town  of  Cremona,  in  Lombardy, 
henceforth  rendered  illustrious  and  dear  to  lovers  of 
the  violin.  Before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  there 
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existed  in  the  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  in  the 
Chapelle  Royale,  Paris,  a  collection  of  violins  and  their 
predecessors  the  viols,  which  had  been  made  by  Andrew 
Amati  for  Charles  IX.,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  music.  It  is  probable  that  a  violin 
of  this  talented  maker  would,  at  the  present  day,  be 
pronounced  as  wanting  in  tone  and  sonorousness ;  but 
the  quality  of  these  instruments,  then  in  the  very  infancy 
of  their  creation,  is  said  to  be  exquisitely  pure  and 
sweet,  and  the  workmanship  remarkable  for  its  elegance 
and  finish.  Of  course  these  early  violin-makers  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  instruments,  unknown  now  in  these  days  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  progression,  as,  for  instance,  maple  and  deal 
are  the  woods  almost  universally  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  woods  the  quality  and  serviceableness  of  which 
is  infinitely  variable.  The  maple  used  by  the  earliest 
Italian  makers  came  from  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  very 
frequently  from  Turkey.  It  was  sent  to  Venice  pre¬ 
pared  for  oars  for  the  galleys,  and  the  Turks,  it  is  said, 
always  in  rivalry,  and  very  often  at  open  war  with  the 
Venetians,  used  to  take  care  to  select  wood  with  the 
greatest  number  of  “  waves,”  or,  as  we  say',  “  rippres,”in 
it,  as  such  wood  was  more  fragile.  It  is  from  these 
parts  of  the  wood,  intended  for  the  rowers,  that  the 
Italian  makers  chose  what  suited  them  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  their  violins. 

A  German  writer,  alluding  to  the  sort  of  wood  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  construction  of  a  violin,  which,  by  the  way, 
when  complete,  consists  of  no  less  than  fifty-eight  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces,  observes  that  a  thing  so  mercurial  as  a 
fiddle  is  not  to  be  created  out  of  any  chance  piece  of 
timber  ;  the  wood  that  is  generally  used  is  of  three  sorts  -, 
sycamore  for  the  back,  neck,  sides,  and  circles,  Tyrolese 
soft  red  deal  for  the  body,  bass  bar,  sound-post,  and  six 
internal  blocks,  and  ebony  for  the  finger-board  and  tail¬ 
piece.  The  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  requisite  in 
the  selection  of  the  wood  for  the  body  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  on  which  its  tone  entirely  depends. 

The  wood  of  the  pear-tree  was  frequently  used  for 
his  violoncellos  by  Stradivarius,  whose  name  appears 
next  upon  the  list  of  Italian  manufacturers  of  violins. 
Successor  to  the  Amatis  and  a  native  of  the  same  town 
of  Cremona  was  this  great  maker  Anthony  Stradivari, 
or  Stradivarius.  He  was  the  successor  and  pupil  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  his 
name,  and  though  he  made  great  improvements  in  the 
art,  which  he  brought  by  his  genius  to  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection,  he  adhered  so  closely  to  the  school  in  which  he 
had  been  trained,  that  many  of  the  violins  manufactured 
by  him  are  designated  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Stra- 
divar'ms-Amatis.  He  acquired  so  much  by  his  skill  and 
thrift  combined,  that  his  name  passed  into  a  proverb  in 
his  native  city  of  Cremona,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
accustomed  to  say  “  as  rich  as  Stradivari,”  yet  his  habits 
and  manners  were  of  the  most  simple  and  frugal  de¬ 
scription,  and  he  was  never,  up  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  modest,  blameless  life,  ashamed  of  the  white  leather 
apron,  the  insignia  of  his  craft,  which  he  always  wore 
when  he  worked,  and  as  he  was  always  working,  his 
toilette  underwent  little  change.  His  gains,  too,  were 
by  no  means  exorbitant,  the  price  which  he  demanded 


and  received  in  his  lifetime  for  one  of  his  violins  being 
the  comparatively  trifling  one  of  four  louts  d'or 
sterling).  Afterwards,  when  the  value  of  these  won¬ 
derful  instruments,  models  of  external  beauty  and  sono¬ 
rous  perfection,  came  to  be  recognised  more  fully,  this 
trifling  price  came  also  to  be  multiplied  by  hundreds. 
An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  the  way  in  which,  in 
his  mere  boyhood,  the  greatest  violinist  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  Paganini,  whose  extraordinary 
genius  was  almost  rivalled  by  his  eccentricities,  became 
possessed  of  one  of  these  violins,  the  object  of  his 
youthful  longing.  Passing  through  Parma  in  one  of 
his  erratic  journeys,  which  his  naturally  Bohemian  ten¬ 
dencies  rendered  frequent,  the  fame  of  his  precocious 
talent — he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen — reached  the 
ears  of  Pasini,  a  distinguished  painter,  and  himself  an 
excellent  amateur  performer,  who  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  believe  in  the  prodigious  facility  attributed  on  all 
sides  to  the  young  violinist  of  playing  at  sight  the  most 
difficult  music,  just  as  if  he  had  studied  it  for  a  long 
time.  So  he  showed  him  a  manuscript  concerto  in 
which  difficulties  of  every  sort  were  united,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  into  his  hands  a  “  Stradivarius”  of  the 
finest  quality  and  in  the  highest  preservation,  said  to 
him,  “  This  instrument  is  yours  if  you  can  play  that 
perfectly  throughout  on  the  spot,  and  without  previous 
study  of  the  difficulties  it  contains.”  “  If  that  is  the 
case,”  gaily  replied  the  youth,  “  you  may  bid  good-bye 
to  your  Stradivarius  and  the  result  proved  that  this 
was  no  idle  boast.  Before  his  overpowering  execution 
difficulties  vanished  as  snow  melts  before  the  sun.  As 
there  are  a  few  words  to  be  said  of  another  great  violin- 
maker,  also  a  native  of  Cremona,  Joseph  Guarnerius,  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  a  similarly  singular  way 
the  then  boy  violinist,  Paganini,  became  possessed  of  an 
instrument  by  that  eminent  maker,  whose  productions 
are  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  equal  in  excellence 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Stradivarius.  Paga¬ 
nini’s  father,  though  himself  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
profession,  had  still  taste  or  sagacity  enough  to  discern 
that  his  son,  when  a  mere  infant,  was  gifted  with  sin¬ 
gular  talent.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  little  hands 
were  able  to  grasp  the  instrument  that  was  destined  to 
make  his  name  immortal,  he  made  him  practise  on  it 
from  morning  till  night.  Such  a  severe  course  of  train¬ 
ing  had  an  ill  effect  on  both  the  child’s  health  and  dis¬ 
position,  which  became  sickly  and  nervous  ;  his  mother, 
too,  worked  on  his  imagination  by  declaring  to  him  that 
she  had  been  visited  in  a  dream  by  an  angel,  who  assured 
her  that  her  son  should  outstrip  all  competitors  as  a 
performer  on  the  violin.  No  wonder,  when  the  history 
of  his  boyhood  is  known,  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity,  when  he  found  he  was  able  by  his 
own  transcendent  talent  to  supply  his  pecuniary  needs, 
of  emancipating  himself  from  such  trammels,  and  plung¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  unrestrained 
liberty,  which  sometimes  degenerated  into  licence. 
Among  the  indulgences  of  which  young  Paganini,  in 
his  first  days  of  freedom, 

“  Jfrring  liere  ami  wandering  there,” 

freely  partook  was  that  of  gambling,  which,  though  so 
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young,  he  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  frequently  to 
lose  in  one  night  the  gains  of  many  preceding  ones  at 
concerts.  Sometimes  he  was  reduced  by  these  gaming 
bouts  to  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  bread-winner 
— his  violin — and  it  was  upon  one  such  occasion  that, 
finding  himself  at  Livourne,  where  he  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  fulfil,  without  an  instrument  to  play  upon,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  a  French 
gentleman,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  a  great  amateur  of 
music,  who  instantly  and  with  the  utmost  readiness  lent 
him  his  own  violin,  an  excellent  one  by  Guarnerius. 
When  the  concert  was  over,  Paganini  hastened  to  restore 
the  instrument  to  its  owner,  and  received  for  reply  to 
his  expressions  of  gratitude — “  Never  again  will  I  pro¬ 
fane  the  strings  your  fingers  have  touched :  my  violin 
now  belongs  to  you.”  It  is  this  violin,  the  Guarnerius, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  used  henceforth  by  the  great  artist 
at  all  his  concerts,  and  the  renown  of  which  became 
equal  to  that  of  its  great  master  ;  the  effects  produced 
by  it  and  its  performer  aroused  to  astonishment  and  ad¬ 
miration  the  whole  musical  world.  The  largest  sum 
on  record  ever  paid  for  a  violin  is  that  of  £yoo  paid 
for  a  magnificent  instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the 
King  Joseph  Guarnerius.  Great  violin-players  have 
generally  their  favourite  makers,  whose  productions  they 
affect  in  preference  to  others.  Thus,  Joachim  always 
plays  upon  a  Stradivarius,  Vieuxtemps  on  a  Guarnerius, 
as  also  Ole  Bull,  the  great  Swedish  violinist,  and  the 
late  Dragonetti,  whose  fine  and  highly-finished  instru¬ 
ment  fell  into  the  possession  of  that  distinguished  musi¬ 
cal  connoisseur,  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  somewhat  similar  characteristics  in  the  lives 
and  natures  of  the  eminent  maker  and  the  brilliant  per¬ 
former  who,  a  century  later,  by  his  brilliant  genius  shed 
lustre  on  the  former’s  handicraft,  with  this  difference : 
Guarnerius  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life  fell  into  ir¬ 
regular  habits  ;  he  is  even  believed  to  have  died  in  a 
prison,  where  his  misdeeds  had  led  to  his  being  confined, 
and  where  he  still  continued  to  support  himself  by  the 
exercise  of  his  skill,  impaired,  however,  by  his  excesses : 
the  friendly,  sympathising  daughter  of  the  gaoler  pro¬ 
curing  him  the  wood  and  tools  he  needed,  and  even 
sharing  his  labours  with  him,  selling,  moreover,  his 
manufactures  at  pitiful  prices  to  procure  him  the  comforts 
he  needed  in  his  disconsolate  and  unhonoured  old  age. 
Paganini  the  performer,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
“  sown  his  wild  oats”  in  early  youth,  an  event  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  beginning  of  his  wild  career  of  dissipation 
and  reckless  extravagance  having  determined  him  to  give 
lip  the  vice  of  gaming  at  once  and  for  ever,  a  resolution 
which  he  faithfully  kept.  The  only  slur  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  artist,  whose 
[lerformances  approached  the  miraculous,  is,  that  too 
much  fascinated  by  the  novelties  and  feats  of  agility  which 
lie  himself  had  introduced  into  the  art  of  violin-playing, 
he  had  not  sufficient  esteem  and  veneration  for  the  great 
masters  of  the  classic  school,  and  which  led  to  his  being 
sometimes  accused  of  charlatanism,  especially  in  the 


matter  of  his  celebrated  feat  of  playing  upon  one  string. 
The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  wonderful  per¬ 
formances  has  been  given  by  himself.  The  attempt  began 
in  1805  at  Lucca,  at  which  period  he  had  been  induced 
to  enter  the  service,  as  director  of  the  orchestra,  of  the 
Princess  Bacchiocchi,  whose  elegant  little  court  was  the 
rendezvous  for  artistes  of  distinction.  A  certain  lady, 
who  had  for  long  been  the  object  of  the  secret  adoration 
of  the  sensitive  and  impressionable  musician,  was  most 
regular  in  her  attendance  at  the  musical  meetings,  whether 
opera  or  concert,  and  as  prudential  motives  for  once  re¬ 
strained  Paganini  from  an  outward  declaration  of  the 
passion  which  he  could  not  help  perceiving  was  mutual, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  surprise  her  with  an  original 
piece  of  musical  gallantry,  in  which  he  might  give  vent 
to  his  enamoured  feelings.  He  therefore  announced  his 
intention  of  producing  a  novelty  at  court  under  the  title 
of  Bcena  Amoroso  (“  A  Love  Scene”),  and  the  curiosity 
awakened  by  this  announcement  was  heightened  when 
the  performer  entered  the  room  bearing  a  violin  furnished 
only  with  two  strings,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  the  former 
being  intended  to  express  the  accents  of  a  female  voice, 
the  latter  those  of  a  despairing  lover,  and  between  these 
two  he  established  an  impassioned  dialogue,  alternating 
in  tones  of  grief,  jealousy,  or  anger,  succeeded  by  joyful 
reconciliation.  The  effect  produced  was  overwhelming. 
The  successful  and  inspired  musician  was  made  happy 
by  the  reward  he  valued  most,  the  gratified  glances  of 
the  object  of  his  worship ;  the  princess,  who  was  present, 
after  loading  the  performer  with  praises,  inquired  if,  after 
doing  the  seemingly  impossible  with  two  strings,  one 
might  not  possibly  be  made  to  suffice.  Nothing  daunted 
by  difficulties,  he  promised  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the 
result  was  a  sonata  composed  on  the  fourth  string  alone, 
christened  by  its  author  Napoleon,  and  which,  when  exe¬ 
cuted  before  a  brilliant  and  crowded  court,  astonished 
and  delighted  the  hearers  as  much  as  similar  marvellous 
performances  subsequently  electrified  Europe.  By  the 
most  wonderful  exercise  of  patien‘  ingenuity  and  un¬ 
remitting  practicethis  truly  wonderful  performer  extended 
the  capability  of  the  single  string  to  the  extent  of  three 
octaves.  Of  course  the  possession  of  such  marvellous 
powers  led  to  the  propagation  of  the  most  absurd  reports, 
his  talents  being  by  some  said  to  have  their  origin  in 
magic,  and  by  others  that  a  long  detention  in  prison, 
during  which  he  was  unable  to  procure  the  necessary 
and  usual  number  of  strings,  had  led  to  his  acquiring 
such  extraordinary  dexterity  upon  one ;  while  some  even 
w'ent  so  far  as  to  hint  at  Paganini  having,  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  Robert  of  Normandy,  a  demoniacal  parentage ; 
but  that  all  such  were  utterly  without  foundation  needs 
not  be  said. 

The  wonderful  instrument  which  led  to  this  digres¬ 
sion,  and  which  its  owner  could  never  bear  to  part  with 
even  for  necessary  repairs,  was  bequeathed  to  his  native 
city  of  Genoa,  there  to  be  preserved,  as  he  could  not 
endure  that  any  other  should  become  its  possessor  after 
himself. 
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WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 


HATSOEVER  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might,”  is  the  cure  for  most  evils 
under  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  work  well  when 
we  get  the  work,  and  another  to  find  the  work  to  do. 
No  woman  can  possibly  be  happy  till  she  is  able  to 
obey  the  precept,  and  yet  many  women,  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  work  with  all  their  might,  never  find 
any  channel  for  their  willingness.  We  lay,  then,  down 
as  a  principle  that  work  of  some  kind  is  necessary  to 
all  women.  This  will  probably  sound  strange  to  those 
people  whose  highest  notion  of  “  ladyhood”  is  to  be 
privileged  to  be  idle.  For  convenience,  we  will  divide 
women  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Women  whose  livelihood  is  provided  for  them. 

2.  Women  who  have  to  provide  their  own. 

It  is  of  the  former  class  that  we  wish  particularly  to 
speak  here.  Having  seen  so  much  misery  and  so 
many  wasted  lives  amongst  women  who  have  had 
every  material  want  supplied  for  them,  we  have  often 
been  tempted  to  make  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the 
second  class  are  much  the  happier.  Many  mistakes 
are  often  made  by  not  stating  at  the  beginning  of  a 
proposition  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  general  terms 
we  use.  Ask  any  number  of  people  the  meaning  they 
attach  to  the  term  “  happiness  most  of  them  will 
show  you  some  ideal  picture  they  have  painted  for 
themselves  ;  the  improbability  of  its  attainment  only 
exceeded  by  the  certainty  of  bliss  could  it  become  real. 
Others  will  tell  you  that  happiness  means  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  mind,  others  that  it  is  synonymous  with  perfect 
health.  “  No  man  believes,”  says  George  Eliot,  “  that 
many-textured  knowledge  and  skill — as  a  just  idea  of  the 
solar  system,  or  the  power  of  painting  flesh,  or  of 
reading  written  harmonies — can  come  late  and  of  a 
sudden  ;  yet  many  will  not  stick  at  believing  that  hap¬ 
piness  can  come  at  any  day  or  hour  solely  by  a  new 
disposition  of  events ;  though  there  is  nought  less 
capable  of  a  magical  production  than  a  mortal’s  hap¬ 
piness,  which  is  mainly  a  complex  of  habitual  relations 
and  dispositions  not  to  be  wrought  by  news  from  foreign 
parts,  or  any  whirling  of  fortune’s  wheel.” 

True  happiness  is  as  perfect  a  balance  between  our 
inner  and  outer  life  as  can  possibly  be  attained  in  this 
world.  Jesus  Christ  said  1,800  years  ago,  “  Did  not 
He  that  made  that  which  is  without  make  that  which  is 
within  also  ?”  and  the  question  seems  to  need  repetition 
as  much  now  as  ever.  How  many  women  are  there 
who  recognise  this  truth  and  act  accordingly  ?  being 
sure  that  if  He  made  both  inner  and  outer  life.  He 
must  mean  them  to  agree,  and  must  mean  also  that 
faithful  seekers  can  find  the  harmonies  and  modulations 
that  lead  from  one  to  the  other.  A  woman  says, 
“  Under  different  circumstances  I  might  have  been  a 
happy  and  noble  woman  ;  my  circumstances  have  been 
against  me.”  It  is  the  old  story  ;  the  constant  trusting 
to  external  things  to  change  internal  life  instead  of  so 
cultivating  and  brightening  the  inner  life  that  it  may 


shed  light  as  from  a  lamp  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  How  often  must  it  be  repeated 
that  happiness  depends  upon  “  being,  and  through  being 
upon  action,  rather  than  upon  any  conjuncture  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?” 

From  the  days  of  Goethe  and  our  own  apostle 
Wordsworth  until  now,  the  one  cry  of  the  best  English 
literature  has  been — “  Cultivate  all  your  faculties  ;  build 
up  your  character ;  be  some  one.”  This  advice  cannot 
be  reiterated  too  often,  and  we  women  need  it 
especially. 

Cultivated  women  have,  as  a  rule,  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  more  ignorant  sisters — they  are  almost 
invariably  cheerful  women  ;  they  know 

“  That  human  life 

Is  either  fair  or  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 

Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheerless  view ; 

Even  as  the  same  is  looked  at  or  approached.” 

Only  those  of  us  who  have  experienced  the  true 
martyrdom  of  living  with  morbid  women  know  how 
much  influence  they  have  over  their  surroundings 
Unduly  sensitive,  they  imagine  wrongs  and  slights 
where  none  were  intended ;  they  often  make  a  whole 
household  uncomfortable  wtth  some  grievance  existing 
solely  in  their  own  imagination.  Many  a  fair  summer’s 
day  bas  been  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  such  a  woman, 
or  by  the  mental  discomfort  her  presence  has  left.  She 
has  a  way  of  making  even  innocent  pleasures  appear  out 
of  place,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  the  sun  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike,  how  he  could  show  himself  where  she  is.  She 
is  perpetually  making  dungeons  in  the  air,  and  the  very 
cheerfullest  amongst  us  cannot  but  be  influenced  by  her 
gloom.  Who  could  not  better  endure  a  real  grief  than 
the  continual  presence  of  such  a  woman  ?  Ignorance 
is  always  at  the  root  of  the  mischief ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  these  very  bugbears  of  society  are 
often  those  who  would  most  have  profited  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  great  Jean  Paul  says  of  bis  hero  Siebenkas, 
whose  wife  never  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
that  “  He  almost  sank  beneath  the  iron  arm  of  the 
world  and  its  six  long  thief’s  and  writing  fingers.  The 
vapours  on  his  path  of  life  condensed  into  a  morning 
fog,  this  again  into  evening  clouds,  and  the  latter,  in 
their  turn,  into  chilly  showers  of  rain.  ‘  It  goes  too 
hard  with  many  a  poor  wretch,’  said  he.  If  he  had 
had  a  cheerful  wife,  he  would  not  have  said  this  ;  but 
a  cross-bearer  full  of  Jeremiads,  an  elegiac  poetess  full 
of  Jobiads,  was  in  itself  a  second  cross.” 

We  cannot  do  better  than  tell  our  readers  a  few 
more  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  this  wife  of  Sieben¬ 
kas.  She  is  a  perfect  type  of  an  ordinary  class  of 
uncultivated  women — very  disagreeable  they  are,  too. 
“  If  ever  a  heavy  Irish  cloud  or  thunder-bearing  water¬ 
spout  passed  over  his  or  her  days,  she  knew  how  to 
put  her  husband  and  his  courage,  like  a  Dutch  fortress, 
quite  under  water,  and  gave  free  vent  to  all  her  tears. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun  of  fortune  cast  a  gleam  of 
December  sunshine,  not  broader  than  a  window,  into 
their  room,  then  Lenette  was  sure  to  have  a  hundred 
other  things  to  do  and  to  see,  sooner  than  remark  the 
more  lovely  one.  Her  husband  said  beseechingly  more 
than  once  :  ‘  Dear  one,  do  but  wait  until  we  are  again 
as  poor  as  rats,  and  once  more  lead  the  life  of  a  dog, 
and  then  I  will  sigh  and  groan  with  you  with  pleasure.’ 
It  was  of  little  avail ;  only  once  she  returned  him  a 
decent  answer  :  ‘  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  are 
again  without  a  penny  in  the  house  ?’ 

“  But  to  this  he  knew  how  to  return  a  still  more 
reasonable  answer :  ‘  It  seems,  then,  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  enjoy  a  cheerful  quiet  day  until  one  can 
swear  to  you  on  the  Gospel  that  no  miserable,  dark, 
cloudy  day  will  follow  it.  In  that  case  you  can  never 
enjoy  one.  .  .  . 

“  It  was  still  more  difficult  to  bring  her  to  leap  pro¬ 
perly  for  joy  at  the  dinner-table  at  midday.  If  anything 
better  than  their  ordinary  mess  smoked  upon  the  table — 
any  particular  Egyptian  fleshpot,  a  rare  piece  of  roast 
meat  smoked  upon  their  tablecloth,  Siebenkas  might  be 
certain  that  his  wife  had  a  hundred  things  more  than 
usual  to  do  and  put  away  before  she  could  come  to 
dinner. 

“  The  husband  sits  there  ready  to  stick  in  his  fork  ; 
he  looks  around  him,  first  quietly,  then  grimly,  but  yet 
manages  to  contain  himself  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
meantime,  having  such  good  leisure  near  the  roast  beef, 
he  reflects  upon  his  misery.  At  last  out  bursts  the 
first  clap  of  thunder  from  his  storm,  and  he  screams 
out,  ‘  Thunder  and  lightning  !  here  have  I  been  sitting 
a  whole  seculum,  and  everything  is  getting  cold.  Wife  ! 
wife !’ 

“  In  Lenette,  as  in  other  women,  it  was  neither  ill- 
nature  nor  stubborn  indiflference  to  the  matter  itself,  or 
to  her  husband  ;  but  it  was  quite  out  of  her  power  to 
do  otherwise,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation.” 

Lenette  was  a  woman  of  the  people  with  good 
abilities  but  no  cultivation,  so  that  many  were  the  jars 
in  the  Siebenkas  household. 

When  women  add  one  iota  to  their  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  world  is  as  much  the  richer  for  it  as  it  is 
for  every  ear  of  wheat  where  there  was  barrenness 
before.  Every  shell  picked  up  by  any  man  or  woman 
on  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  is  an  addition  to  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  world.  When  a  learned  member  of  the 
British  Association  thanked  Heaven  that  we  were  not 
all  philosophers,  a  woman  answered  him  well  by  telling 
him  some  people  were  thankful  for  small  mercies.  We 
ourselves  were  reminded  of  a  sentence  of  quaint,  witty, 
wise  Thomas  Fuller,  where  he  says — “  He  that  will 
give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg  in  thanks  for  a  favour  he 
never  received  deserveth  rather  to  be  blamed  for  want 
of  wit  than  to  be  praised  for  store  of  manners.”  No 
true  philosopher  would  wish  to  be  aught  else,  but 
would  rather  echo  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “  Would  that 
all  men  were  as  I  am.” 

“  It  takes  a  soul  to  move  a  body,  it  takes  the  ideal 
to  blow  an  inch  inside  the  dust  of  the  actual,”  truly 
sang  Mrs.  Browning.  All  good  true  life  develops  from 
within  ;  outside  things  do  little  good  either  for  men  in 


masses  or  men  as  individuals ;  it  is  better  to  teach  a 
child  to  read,  and  write,  and  think,  than  to  leave  it  a 
fortune — it  is  better  to  be  a  high-souled  cultivated 
woman  than  to  be  a  rich  one.  Learning  will  bring 
even  social  advantages  that  money  can  never  buy.  The 
Bishop  of  Argyll,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  September,  puts  this  fact  before  his  readers  plainly 
and  forcibly.  He  says — “  The  nouveaux  riches,  who 
now  form  so  large  a  portion  of  our  society,  complain 
that  the  aristocracy  treat  them  with  hauteur.  But,  if 
so,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.  They  consider 
that  it  is  money  instead  of  manners  which  maketh  the 
man,  and,  in  default  of  these,  blame  their  connection 
with  business  for  the  coldness  shown  them.  They 
mistake  the  cause ;  it  is  want  of  culture,  and  culture 
is  the  child  of  chivalry,  the  child  of  self-restraint,  as 
that  is  of  religion.  When  a  man  talks  to  his  wife  in 
society  as  if  she  were  a  servant,  and  to  a  servant  as  to  a 
slave,  and  counts  contradiction  conversation,  he  should 
not  wonder  if  a  cultivated  aristocracy  stand  aloof.  He 
is  not  aware  of  the  cause  ;  he  attributes  it  to  a  wrong 
one,  and  there  is  no  one  to  put  him  right.” 

A  young  girl  we  know  is  the  daughter  of  a  grocer. 
Shocking !  exclaim  some  of  our  readers.  Her  parents 
gave  her  as  good  an  education  as  their  means  would 
allow,  and  her  own  innate  good  sense  and  good  taste 
taught  her  good  manners.  She  spent  some  years  at 
school  in  Paris,  and  was  invited  by  one  of  her  school¬ 
fellows,  the  daughter  of  a  member  of  the  anciennt 
noblesse,  to  stay  for  her  holidays  at  her  father’s  country 
chateau.  When  the  child  begged  her  father  to  invite 
her  friend,  he  reminded  her  that  the  house  would  be 
full  of  aristocratic  people,  whom  the  least  departure 
from  good  manners  would  offend,  and  therefore  if  she 

had  any  doubts  as  to  Miss  K - ’s  good  breeding  he 

could  not  grant  her  wish.  The  little  one  could  only 
say  that  she  loved  her  friend  dearly,  and  that  she  was 

sure  she  must  be  a  lady.  M.  de  C - granted  the 

child’s  request,  but  felt  rather  anxious  as  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  manners  of  his  daughter’s  friend.  When 

Miss  K - arrived  at  the  chateau  it  was  within  half 

an  hour  of  dinner  time.  She  had  but  time  to  change 

her  travelling  costume,  when  Emilie  de  C - came  to 

conduct  her  to  the  salon.  As  she  entered  the  room  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  but,  without  appearing  to 
be  conscious  of  any  cause  for  embarrassment,  she 
made  her  curtsey  to  the  sister  of  the  count,  who  acted 
as  hostess,  and  a  collective  curtsey  to  the  company. 

M.  de  C - then  came  up  and  welcomed  her,  and  she 

was  at  home  at  once.  The  count  liked  Miss  K - ’s 

manners,  and  soon  grew  to  like  their  mainspring,  her 
intelligence  and  heart.  He  admired  the  good  influence 
she  exercised  over  his  little  daughter,  and  he  has  since 
married  her.  We  saw  them  last  year,  and  were  struck 
by  the  perfect  grace  with  which  the  countess  received 
her  husband’s  guests  and  managed  her  husband’s  child. 
They  have  been  married  four  years,  and  the  count 
whispered  to  us  that  he  was  plus  amoureux  que 
jamais.  If  the  girl  had  not  been  well  cultivated  she 
would  have  found  the  aristocrats  proud  and  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  they  would  have  called  her  parvenue 
and  vulgar. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


•  Paris,  October. 

I^HIS  is  rather  a  trying  month  for  the  chromqimirs. 

.  The  season  is  over  at  fashionable  watering-places, 
and  yet  our  beau  monde  is  not  come  back  to  town. 
Political  and  social  life  is,  however,  teeming  with  fresh 
animation  and  interest  since  M.  Thiers  and  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  diplomatic  corps  are  once  more  in  Paris. 
All  is  now  expectation  for  the  next  political  campaign. 
The  dark  spots  on  our  horizon  seem  rather  enlarging  than 
otherwise,  and  our  future  is  very  much  clouded  over 
with  anxiety  and  perplexities.  What  may  we  hope  of 
a  nation  so  easily  swayed  by  passing  emotions,  so  soon 
led  from  one  extreme  to  another  by  those  who  know 
how  to  work  upon  its  passions  ?  When  we  see  on  one  side 
the  blind  and  infatuated  adherents  of  a  Gambetta  ready 
to  overthrow  the  present  insecure  Government,  and 
destroy  what  small  progress  may  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  towards  order  and  reorganisation,  following  this 
hot-headed  leader  in  his  peregrinations  through  the 
country,  and  applauding  his  rebellion-stirring  speeches ; 
and  when,  on  the  other  side,  we  see  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  starting  on  a  pilgrimage 
the  object  of  which  is  one  of  the  grossest  superstitions 
that  has  been  heard  of  since  the  dark  ages,  proclaiming 
the  spurious  miracle  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  making  it  at  the  same  time  a  political 
manifestation  in  favour  of  a  legitimate  monarchy — when 
we  see  all  this  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  which  side 
is  likely  to  win,  and  we  hardly  know  which  errors  are 
most  worthy  of  pity  or  disgust.  Between  the  Com- 
inurtard  and  the  fanatic  there  is  to  my  mind  little  to 
choose.  Both  are  equally  hostile  to  true  liberty,  which 
alone  can  bring  us  lasting  peace  and  order.  Between 
the  Republtque  Radicale,  with  Gambetta  as  dictator,  and 
monarchy  by  divine  right,  with  Jesuits  to  rule  and 
domineer  over  the  land,  I  am  afraid  poor  France  would 
have  a  difficult  choice  indeed  to  make.  And  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  else  may  be  in  store  for  us. 
M.  Thiers’  admirable  speech  in  answer  to  the  clamours 
of  the  insulted  pilgrims  of  Lourdes  resumes  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  with  striking  clearness.  Show  us, 
he  said,  your  monarchy.  Is  there  such  a  thing  to  be 
had  in  France  just  now  ?  Is  it  not  best  to  wait  ?  Can 
you  not  confide  a  little  longer  in  a  Government  which 
quelled  the  Commune  in  Paris,  and  achieved  the  success 
of  the  Emprunt  ? 

The  loftiness  of  mind  and  true  appreciation  of  his 
country’s  needs  evinced  by  this  speech  of  our  President 
has  rendered  him  more  popular  than  ever  with  all 
Frenchmen  who  are  true  patriots,  and  know,  like  him¬ 
self,  how  to  silence  their  own  private  political  opinions 
before  the  more  important  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  said  that  above  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  of  both 
sexes  took  part  in  the  great  manifestation  at  Lourdes. 


Masses  and  ceremonies  went  on  through  the  day,  there 
being  about  two  thousand  priests  present ;  but  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  thing  was  the  procession  in  the 
evening,  when  each  pilgrim  held  a  lighted  taper.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  banners  sent  from  various 
towns  of  France  ;  two  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were 
veiled  with  black  crape.  This  interminable  procession, 
winding  from  the  village  of  Lourdes  through  the 
meadows  to  the  grotto  with  the  so-called  miraculous 
spring,  was  a  strange  and  impressive  spectacle  ;  but  how 
sad  to  think  such  a  pageant  is  looked  upon  by  pious 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  proof  of  the  revival  of  religion 
in  France ! 

But  to  turn  to  less  serious  subjects,  let  us  note  the 
doings  of  Parisian  theatres  during  this  first  month  of 
the  autumnal  season. 

The  poorly-filled  house  on  the  day  of  the  rcouverture 
of  the  Theatre  Italien  was  an  evident  proof  of  the  absence 
of  the  Hite  of  good  society  in  Paris.  The  few  full- 
dress  tcrilettes  to  notice  were  very  evidently  worn  by 
provincial  or  foreign  ladies  paying  a  flying  visit  to  our 
city.  La  Traviata  had  the  honour  of  the  first  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  season.  The  two  dHutants  who 
appeared  on  this  occasion  were  pretty  favourably 
received.  If  Signor  Ugolini  does  not  possess  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  distinction  of  Fechter,  he  undoubtedly  has 
a  good  voice,  and  without  being  an  artist  hors  ligne  he 
will  certainly  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  present  personnel 
of  our  Italian  Opera.  His  partner,  Mdlle.  Torriani,  also 
deserves  encouragement.  Her  voice  is  sweet  and 
flexible,  and  her  manner  most  gracieuse.  Her  embon¬ 
point,  however,  is  rather  too  much  for  the  role  of  a 
poitrinaire,  and  the  slight  cough,  which  is  meant  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  premature  death  of  the  heroine  she  personifies, 
excited  many  a  smile  in  the  audience. 

The  reprise  of  Xe  Cid  at  the  Thedtre  Fran<^is,  so 
much  spoken  of  beforehand,  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  failure.  Monnet  Sully,  who  played  the  part 
of  Orestes  in  Andromaque  with  great  success,  is  not  a  la 
hauteur  of  the  role  of  Le  Cid.  Nor  has  Mdlle.  Rousseil 
come  quite  up  to  the  mark  as  Chimene.  But  she  is 
young,  and  has  talent,  verve,  and  the  earnest  will  to 
excel,  so  we  may  surely  hope  to  see  her  improve. 

The  new  Vaudeville  is  coming  out  as  a  very  excellent 
theatre.  The  music  of  the  new  play  it  is  now  giving  us, 
L' Arlesienne,  is  so  good  that  we  may  almost  hope,  if  its 
repertoire  is  kept  up  to  this  mark,  it  will  make  up  to  us 
for  the  loss  of  Le  Thedtre  Lyrique,  a  charming  theatre 
burned  down  by  the  Commune. 

The  Duke  d’Aumale  is  now  expected  at  Chantilly, 
where  chasse  d  courre  is  to  be  got  up  in  grand  style. 
Visitors  are  to  be  invited  par  series  to  the  chateau  during 
the  whole  of  the  sporting  season — that  is,  from  this  to 
the  New  Year. 


565. — Visiting  Toilet  and  Child’s  Costume. 

{Paper  Pattern — Lady't,  Jj.  6d.  ;  girl's,  ^s.  6.7. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietla-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


Thu  principal  materials  which  will  be  used -for  robes, 
costumes,  and  dresses  during  this  month  are  cashmere 
and  silk,  cashmere  and  satin,  merino,  poplin  both  Irish 


and  woollen,  velvetoen  for  promenade,  velvet,  poult  de 
sole,  and  crepes  for  grande  toilette.  It  will  be  observed 
that  although  complete  costumes  are  yet  worn,  the  polo- 


XUI 
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naise  and  skirt,  differing  always  in  material  and  often  in  blast,  we  begin  to  realise  indeed  that  winter  is  here, 

colour,  is  more  fashionable.  I'he  elegant  toilet  on  page  Summer  wanderings,  and  even  the  arriere-saison  of 


566. — Children’s  Costumes. 
\{^Paper  Pattern — Girts,  4J.  ;  hoy’s,  3/.) 


country  and  seaside,  are  now  over,  and  our  thoughts 
are  of  warm  quilted  vetements  and  comfortable  furs  and 
wraps. 


264,  although  really  a  costume  complet,  is  relieved  by  the 
black  fichu,  which  gives  much  style  to  the  toilet. 

With  November,  and  the  falling  leaf  and  chilling 
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Fur  will  be  quite  ia  as  great  request  this  year  as  last ; 
astrakan  is  now  demode,  having  been  far  too  much 
imitated  in  black  silk,  and  even  wool ;  it  is  considered 
quite  common.  Skunks  and  other  Russian  furs  are  all 
the  rage,  borders  of  long-haired  brown  fur  are  sold 
ready  prepared  for  trimmings,  and  look  well  both  on 
velvet  and  cloth  ;  but  the  light  skunks  are  the  most 
recherche. 

V etements  entirely  lined  with  fur — pei'it  gris — are  quite 
as  much  in  vogue  as  last  winter.  Indeed,  the  soft  fur- 
lined  mantle  o{ poult  de  sole  is  something  at  once  so  light, 
and  so  warm,  and  so  delightfully  comfortable,  that 
ladies  who  have  once  known  the  blessing  of  such 
would  find  it  hard  to  give  it  up. 

During  the  present  bright  autumn  days  one  sees  the 
costume  complet  with  no  extra  mantle  ;  but  we  must  be 
prepared  for  an  early  change  in  the  temperature,  and  so 
it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  some  warmer  vetement. 

The  Dolman,  which  is  now  so  fashionable,  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a  short  paletot  with  very  wide  hanging 
sleeves.  Only  one  is  tired  of  the  word  paletot,  and  a 
new  one  had  to  be  found. 

The  Dolman  is  made  mostly  of  cloth,  and  very  richly 
braided  and  embroidered.  It  is  useful  especially  as  an 
extra  mantle,  to  be  donned  over  the  costume  complet 
when  the  day  is  cold. 

For  rainy  days,  on  the  contrary,  die  waterproof  cloak 
has  now  become  indispensable.  It  is  made  of  dark  blue 
or  iron-grey  cloth,  trimmed  with  wide  black  braid,  put 
an  d  la  hussarde,  and  with  brandebourgs. 

The  majority  of  new  mantles  are  a  compromise 
between  the  fitting  jacket  and  loose  circular. 

The  Russian  pelisse,  of  cloth  trimmed  with  fur,  is 
fitted  to  the  waist  in  front  only ;  at  the  back  it  is  loose, 
or  merely  just  fastened  up  at  the  waist  under  a  passe¬ 
menterie  agraffe,  while  a  large  hood  falls  over  the  back. 
The  sleeves  d  la  Boyard  are  very  wide,  but  pleated  and 
then  gathered  on  to  a  band,  covered  with  fur,  which 
only  just  leaves  room  for  the  hand  to  pass  through. 

Most  of  the  other  new  models  are  tight-fitted  to  the 
waist  behind,  and  loose  in  front,  while  the  side  pieces 
form  wide,  open  sleeves. 

New  velvet  mantles  form  a  sort  of  circular,  slashed 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  with  rich  trimming  of  passe¬ 
menterie  and  lace  coming  up  to  the  neck  in  front  the 
mantle  comes  down  in  square  lappets  ;  the  whole  out¬ 
line  is  edged  with  deep  lace,  headed  with  passementerie, 
and  sometimes  fringe  is  added,  and  shows  beyond  the 
lace.  A  band  may  or  may  not  be  worn  over  the  front 
lapels  of  this  mande. 

The  new  shades  in  satin  cloths  for  costumes  and 
dolmans  this  winter  are  as  follow — aventurine,  olive, 
bronze,  beetle  and  lizard  green,  duck  green,  marine 
blue  (very  dark),  and  purplish  blue,  corinthe,  amethyst, 
paiti  br(tle,  garnet,  and  claret  colours,  chamois  and  jas¬ 
per  tints.  In  greys — flax,  felt,  Russian,  and  mouse 
grey.  In  maroons  and  havannahs  the  shades  are  also 
most  numerous.  The  cloth  dolmans,  braided  encamdieu, 
of  various  shades  of  the  above  colours,  are  extremely 
neat  and  distinguished-looking.  There  are  as  many  as 
five  or  six  shades  of  each  colour. 

But  to  return  to  velvet  costumes,  one  of  the  hand¬ 


somest  I  have  seen  is  Gagelin’s  new  model  for  the 
season,  the  Duchesse.  It  is  of  Genoese  black  velvet, 
with  no  trimming  but  sable  of  the  darkest  hue.  The 
back  is  perfectly  tight-fitting,  with  fur  on  all  the  contour. 
The  points  are  rounded  off  in  the  most  fuyaute  manner, 
and  form  retroussis  which  are  lined  with  deep  red 
taffetas.  The  very  ample  open  sleeves  are  lined  with 
the  same.  The  mantle  is  fastened  down  the  front  with 
olive  buttons  and  brandebourgs  of  silk  passementerie. 
The  lining  may  be  of  any  other  colour  to  match  the 
toilet,  or  black  if  preferred  ;  but  the  deep  crimson  tint 
has  a  very  rich  effect  with  the  black  velvet. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  make  of  dresses,  but  it  is 
not  so  great  as  I  fancied  it  would  be.  The  puff  is 
transformed,  but  still  exists.  It  is  made  quite  at  the 
back,  leaving  the  sides  perfectly  degage,  and  is  much 
narrower  than  last  season,  but  it  is  still  pretty  high. 
The  newest  mode  is  the  retroussis  d  la  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
which  is  formed  by  three  pleats  only  catching  up  the 
tunic  or  polonaise  just  under  the  tournure.  Trimmings 
continue  to  be  placed  very  much  more  at  the  back  than 
in  front.  The  ornaments  often  reach  up  to  the  neck 
behind,  while  the  front  of  both  skirt  and  corsage  is 
left  plain. 

Among  the  new  materials  now  put  forth  by  our 
magasins  de  tiouveautes  I  must  notice  drap  de  Paris  for 
the  polonaise  or  redingote,  to  wear  over  a  skirt  of 
velvet  or  velveteen  ;  Biarritz  rep,  and  crepe  Indien,  also 
for  the  same  purpose;  and  Sicilienne,  a  very  handsome 
fabric  in  wool  and  silk. 

Irish  poplin  makes  up  beautiful  dresses,  and  is 
quite  as  recherche  as  Lyons  silk  this  winter. 

For  morning  dresses  we  also  borrow  your  nice 
serges,  tweeds,  and  tartans.  The  morning  dress  is  still 
made  Princess  fashion,  half-trained,  and  trimmed  length¬ 
wise  with  deep  bands  of  velvet  or  galon  broche. 

In  more  dressy  toilets  I  have  taken  note  of  some 
very  tasteful  models  ; — 

A  dress  of  scabieuse-coXoxsxcA  cachemire  de  soie  has  a 
deep  pleated  flounce  round  the  under-skirt,  above  which 
there  are  three  bouillons,  two  of  silk  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  one  of  velvet  of  the  same  colour.  The  upper- 
skirt  is  edged  with  a  deep  biais  of  velvet  it  is  strained 
very  much  to  the  back,  where  it  is  raised  up  with  tliree 
deep  pleats  d  la  Comtesse  de  Paris  fastened  by  velvet 
bows.  The  front  part  forms  a  tahlier,  trimmed  with 
velvet  and  fringe.  The  corsage  is  made  jacket  fashion  ; 
the  basque,  of  a  new  shape,  is  short  and  raised  in  the 
middle  with  a  full  double  pleat,  and  forms  a  peak  on 
each  side  ;  it  is  deeply  trimmed  with  velvet  and  fringe. 
The  same  trimming  is  put  on  en  bretelles  over  the  front 
part  of  the  bodice,  and  in  a  fichu  point  at  the  back. 
The  sleeves  d  sabots  have  a  double  frilling,  caught  up 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm  with  a  bow  of  velvet  and  satin 
aiguillettes.  • 

A  very  handsome  dress  of  frog-green  drap  de  soie  is 
made  Princess  fashion,  with  deep  train,  the  contour  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  deeply-scalloped  border  bound 
with  eau  du  Nil  silk.  A  sprig  of  flowers  is  worked  in 
raised  embroidery  of  the  same  light  green  colour  within 
each  scallop.  A  similar  trimming,  in  reduced  propor¬ 
tions,  simulates  the  outline  of  an  open  jacket  over  the 
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bodice,  the  front  part  of  which  is  cut  low  and  square, 
and  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  point  lace  headed 
with  biais  of  eau  du  Nil  silk.  The  front  part  of  the 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  one  deep  silk  fluting,  above  which 
three  point  lace  flounces  are  headed  with  biais  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  trimming  of  the  bodice.  Sleeves 
finished  off  at  the  elbow  with  two  deep  scalloped-out 
borders  and  engageantes  of  point  lace,  caught  up  with 
band  and  bow  of  the  eau  du  Nil  shade.  In  the  hair 
barbe  of  point  lace  and  spray  of  tea-roses. 

I  must  also  describe  a  rich  evening  dress,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  just  about  to  start  for  England.  It  was 
of  lemon-coloured  taffetas  glace,  covered  with  white 
crepe  Itsse.  There  were  two  deep  flutings  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  above  which  come  a  series  of  dainty 
bouillons  as  soft  and  fluffy  as  new-fallen  snow.  The 
second  skirt  was  of  white  crepe  with  deep  flounce  of 
point  d’Alen9on,  headed  with  a  double  biais  of  lemon 
taffetas.  This  skirt  was  very  gracefully  draped,  and 
looped  up  with  a  large  bow  of  pale  bleu  passe  ribbon, 
disposed  in  wide  coques  and  ends.  The  low  bodice  had 
a  berthe  of  puffed  crepe  with  lace  and  a  blue  bow  of 
ribbon,  and  the  short  sleeves  were  also  trimmed  to 
correspond.  A  few  sprays  of  tea-roses,  with  beauti¬ 
fully-tinted  brown  foliage,  were  arranged  in  the  draperies 
of  skirt  and  corsage,  completing  this  very  effective 
toilet.  The  coiffure  was  to  be  a  cluster  of  tea-roses 
with  long  lapels  of  point  d’Alen^on. 

A  most  tasteful  dinner  dress  was  of  silver-grey 
cachemire  de  sole;  the  skirt  had  three  flounces  of  a 
darker  shade  of  grey ;  a  second  skirt  was  scalloped 
out  and  edged  with  deep  Spanish  blond  of  very  rich 
design,  headed  with  a  narrow  biais  of  the  darker  silk. 
The  high  bodice,  with  pleated  basque,  was  trimmed 
with  similar  biais,  Spanish  blond,  and  fringe. 

A  still  more  elegant  costume  for  diner  de  ceremonie 
consisted  of  a  deeply-trained  robe  of  rose-coloured 
moire  antique,  slashed  behind  with  deep  revers  of  white 
satin  embroidered  with  shaded  rose  silk  and  edged  with 
a  double  fluting  of  rose  moire  and  lace.  It  is  trained, 
skirt  remaining  open  to  show  an  under-skirt  of  white 
satin  deeply  trimmed  with  point  lace ;  it  was  orna¬ 
mented  all  the  way  up  with  facings  of  embroidered 
white  satin  and  with  flutings  of  moire  and  of  lace. 
The  low  bodice  came  down  into  a  deep  point  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  lace  and  biais  of 
moire  and  satin,  and  finished  off  with  elegant  bows  of 
ribbon  to  match.  The  coiffure  was  to  be  a  I^uis 
Quinze  puff  of  blush  roses,  with  an  agraffe  of  dia¬ 
monds  on  one  side. 

Train  skirts  alone  are  admitted  for  evening  toilet, 
cela  va  sans  dire,  indeed,  all  indoor  dresses  are  made  long ; 
but  for  the  walking  dress  French  ladies  now  always 
prefer  the  skirt  rasterre,  and  this  is  most  especially  the 
case  in  winter.  It  is  well  for  those  who  only  go  out 
en  equipage  to  wear  trained  dresses  for  la  promenade; 
but  when  the  question  is  to  go  about  streets  or  roads 
h  pied,  and  keep  one’s  skirt  from  mud  or  dust,  a  jupon 
that  clears  the  ground  is  a  great  desideratum.  I  saw  a 
number  of  charming  petticoats  at  the  Magasin  du 
Louvre,  as  large  in  itself,  with  its  interminable  galleries, 
as  a  small  village. 


There  is  the  jupon  of  striped  cretonne,  with  deep 
gathered  flounce ;  the  poplin  jupon,  with  three  deep 
pleatings  ;  the  cashmere  jupon  with  flutings  and  ruches-, 
and  the  jupon  of  Indian  cashmere,  with  trimmings  of 
velvet  and  satin  in  black  or  in  camdieu  shades.  Next 
come  velveteen  jupons  in  all  the  dark  shades  of  bronze, 
maroon,  and  prune,  now  so  fashionable,  and  these  are 
very  much  appreciated  to  wear  with  polonaise  of  light- 
coloured  drop  de  Paris,  cashmere,  or  poplin.  The 
ready-made  black  silk  skirts  are  also  many  in  number, 
and  more  or  less  elaborately  trimmed  with  flutings  or 
flounces,  bouillons  and  ruches.  I  should  advise  all 
my  lady  readers  who  are  laying  in  their  stock  of  winter 
garments  not  to  omit  purchasing  both  a  velveteen  and 
a  black  silk  skirt.  Both  are  most  useful  and  elegant  in 
their  way. 

The  actual  crinoline  is  now  given  up  or  nearly  so, 
but  ladies,  generally  speaking,  wear  the  tournure 
Duchesse  of  fine  horsehair,  disposed  in  several  flutings 
to  keep  up  the  full  basques  and  retroussis  of  modern 
costume.  With  thick  winter  petticoats  the  crinoline 
becomes  far  less  useful  than  in  the  summer,  so  that  it 
will  now  be  more  generally  discarded  than  ever.  For 
ball  costume,  however,  the  net  jupon,  with  tournure  h 
ressort,  will  still  be  worn,  as  it  saves  wearing  a  number 
of  starched  petticoats,  and  is  light  and  comfortable  in 
ths  extreme. 

The  change  in  coiffures  is  now  a  fait  accompli ;  it  took 
some  time,  however,  to  accomplish,  for  it  has  been 
talked  of  for  above  a  year,  and  it  is  not  until  this  autumn 
that  ladies  have  actually  given  up  their  heavy  drooping 
chignons.  Many  a  fair  neck  and  delicate  turn  of  the 
neck  now  appears,  the  beauties  of  which  were  long 
hidden  by  massive  coils  and  plaits.  The  change  is  a 
triumph  for  ladies  who  really  possess  a  beautiful 
natural  chevelure,  for  no  postiche  can  possibly  imitate  the 
hair  when  taken  up  from  the  roots  just  above  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  with  the  short  frizzly  curls  which  show 
underneath.  The  hair  is  now  raised  as  high  as  possible 
in  coils,  or  the  heavy  folds  called  marteaux,  and  fas¬ 
tened  up  with  a  large  tortoiseshell  comb.  In  front  it 
may  be  waved,  frizzled,  or  brushed  off"  from  the  tem¬ 
ples  according  to  the  wearer’s  fancy.  The  forehead 
degage  generally  suits  the  young  best,  while  after  the 
first  bloom  and  pure  contour  of  youth  is  passed,  the 
finely-waved  bandeau  or  the  crisp  little  curl  veiling  the 
forehead  are  very  much  more  becoming,  A  black 
lace  bow  is  very  distingue  to  wear  just  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  Young  ladies,  however,  will  prefer  the 
bow  of  ribbon,  partly  moire,  partly  velvet,  of  two 
shades,  and  put  on  coquettishly  on  one  side.  Cravat 
bow  to  match. 

Bonnets  are  decidedly  larger  since  the  adoption  of 
the  new  style  of  coiffure.  The  passe  is  rounded, 
evasee,  and  slightly  turned  up,  and  the  crown  high. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  new  models  has  the  crown 
of  black  velvet  stretched  plain,  and  border  of  bleu  passe 
velvet,  disposed  in  flutings.  A  spray  of  pale  blush  roses 
is  fastened  on  one  side  with  a  bow  of  blue  grosgrain 
ribbon,  and  two  feathers,  one  blue  and  the  other  black, 
are  placed  en  diademe  over  the  crown. 

Another,  of  amethyst  violet  velvet,  is  trimmed  with 
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large  velvet  pansies  and  bows  of  violet  moire  ribbon  ; 
a  large  agraffe  of  jet  beads  is  placed  at  the  side. 

A  third  model,  of  greenish-bronze  velvet,  has  a  fluted 
border,  over  which  is  laid  a  diadem  of  jet  beads. 
Shaded  green  and  bronze  feathers  meet  above  the  crown, 
and  a  bow  and  lapels  of  moire  ribbon  is  placed  at  the 
back: 

And  a  very  dressy  model  of  the  fashionable  eau  du 
Niagara  coloured  velvet  is  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and 


Another,  again,  is  of  darkest  Vandyke  brown  velvet, 
turned  up  with  salmon-pink  satin.  Its  rich  torsade 
and  bow  of  moire  and  velvet  ribbon  is  fastened  at  the 
side  with  a  tiny  poignard  of  cut  jet.  A  dark  brown 
feather  is  thrown  back  over  the  crown. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Bride’s  toilet  of  white  poult  de  soie  ;  train  skirt 
trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  put  on  in  wide  pleatings 


567. — VisiTiiNG  Toilet. 

(^Paper  patterns — Skirt,  3/.  ;  Polonaise,  3/.  6d.  ;  Flat  Patterns  only,  2s, 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hinrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

a  beautiful  cluster  of  tea-roses  with  exquisitely- tinted 
bronze  foliage. 

The  new  hats,  much  larger  than  those  of  last  year, 
are  really  becoming.  They  are  of  the  Louis  Treize 
shape,  with  broad  brim  and  high  crowns.  A  model  of 
maroon  velvet  and  moire  ribbon,  with  shaded  golden- 
brown  feathers,  is  extremely  tasteful. 

Another  is  of  black  velvet,  turned  up  with  pale 
blue,  one  large  rote  ^euillee  forming  the  agraffe,  with 
bronze  foliage  and  drooping  black  feather. 


between  each  pleating  a  scallop  of  three  points  is 
placed.  Above  this  is  a  gathered  flounce,  with  bias 
folds  and  fluted  heading.  The  tunic  is  pointed  in  front, 
raised  at  the  back,  where  it  is  very  long,  and  much 
draped.  This  tunic  is  trimmed  by  two  bias  folds,  and 
with  fringe.  Bodice  with  short  plain  basques,  open  w 
chale,  trimmed  with  a  fringe  matching  that  on  the  skirl. 
Open  sleeves,  fully  trimmed  with  flutings  and  bows. 
Illusion  veil. 

2.  Toilet  for  bride’s  mother.  Trained  violet  faille 
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on  ordinary  canvas,  and  forms  an  effective  and  beautiful 
object  for  a  salon.  Any  crest  may  be  substituted  for  the 
winged  dragon. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125, 
Oxford-street,  for  this  original  design,  which  has  been 
expressly  drawn  for  this  Magazine. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  supply  all  materials,  and 
commence  the  design,  for  l8s. ;  or  ladies  can  have 
the  work  grounded  and  mounted  for  a  very  moderate 
price. 


dress,  trimmed  with  flat  folds,  arranged  in  scallops. 
Long  poult  de  sole  mantle,  trimmed  with  lace  and  fringe, 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  band,  the  long  double  ends 
full  nearly  to  the  hem  of  the  dress.  Black  lace  bonnet ; 
tuft  of  gold  and  violet  torsade.  Ribbon  strings  and  tuft 
of  daisies.  Black  satin  boots. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 
THE  LOUIS  Xni.  FENDER-STOOL. 

This  elegant  design  is  worked  in  silk  and  Berlin  wool 


568. — Lvining  Toilet. 

[Paper  Pattern,  -with  Flat  Pattern  la  cut  out  by,  3^.  ;  Ftat  Pattern  only,  is.del. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


obtain  parures  and  sets  of  lace  of  all  kinds  for  morning 
and  dressy  toilettes.  Mrs.  Young  receives  orders  for 
Peniche  lace  parures  or  for  hand-worked  trousseaux. 
Ladies  should  give  their  orders  in  advance  for  this 
beautiful  Portuguese  lace,  which  is  obtainable  only  in 
small  quantities,  and  which  is  so  elegant  for  personal 
wear,  and  so  useful  in  the  menage. 


Mrs.  Anson,  the  well-known  ladies’  outfitter,  of 
Westbourne-grove,  London,  W.,  requests  us  to  inform 
our  readers  that  the  branch  house,  conducted  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  James,  is  at  No.  34.  St.  Nicholas  Cliff,  Scar¬ 
borough. 

Ladies  who  are  spending  the  month  of  November  at 
this  fashionable  watering-place  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
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DISTINGUISHED  MAIDEN  LADIES. 

ELIZABETH  HAMILTON. 


IT  should  be  encouraging  to  those  who  have  taken  up 
with  what  may  be  called  “  The  Education  of  Girls 
Movement”  to  reflect  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  intellectual  of  ladies  in  times  past  have  acquired 
their  influential  position  by  adopting  and  promoting  new 
or  special  principles  concerning  the  education  of  their 
own  sex. 

Amongst  the  ladies  referred  to  is  included  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hamilton.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  that  she  does 
not  belong  to  modern  times  to  say  that  she  was  called, 
and  preferred  to  be  called,  “  Mrs., ’’according  to  the  old- 
fashioned  custom,  which  conferred  that  designation  as  a 
kind  of  dignity  due  to  maiden  ladies  who  had  reached 
years  and  independence,  and  who  were  presumed  to  have 
abandoned  (if  they  ever  had  any)  all  ideas  or  expecta¬ 
tions  of  matrimony.  It  might  also  tend  to  mystify  the 
identity  of  the  lady  were  we  also  to  take  for  granted  the 
precise  accuracy  of  her  habitual  signature,  which,  pro¬ 
bably  intended  as  an  abbreviation,  appeared  as  “  Eliza 
Hamilton.” 

Thackeray  wrote,  with  a  sarcastic  irony  which  pro¬ 
bably  has  no  parallel,  that  there  are  no  “  snobs”  in  the 
literary  profession,  as  evidenced  by  the  invariable  tone 
of  mutual  respect  and  consideration  with  which  they 
write  and  speak  of  each  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
self-sacrificing  way  in  which  they  always  give  place  to 
rivals.  “  You  may  occasionally,  it  is  true,  hear  one 
literary  man  abusing  his  brother  ;  but  why  ?  Not  in  the 
least  out  of  malice  ;  not  at  all  from  envy  ;  merely  from 
a  sense  of  truth  and  public  duty.  It  is  the  critic’s  duty 
to  jxjint  out  defects  as  well  as  merits,  and  he  invariably 
does  his  duty  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  candour.” 
Again,  “  You  have  a  very  bad  opinion  indeed  of  the 
present  state  of  literature  and  literary  men,  if  you  fancy 
that  any  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  stick  a  knife  into 
his  neighbour  penman,  if  the  latter’s  death  could  do  the 
state  a  service.” 

In  this  respect  Miss  Hamilton  had  certainly  no  cause 
to  complain,  whatever  may  have  been  Thackeray’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Literary  people  of  old  seem  to  have  very 
decidedly  sought  to  advance  the  dignity  of  their  own 
profession  by  lavishing  praises  upon  one  another  rather 
extravagantly.  Thus  a  contemporary  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
who  survived  her,  writes  in  the  following  strain  of 
eulogy  : — “  In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I 
never  knew  one  with  a  finer  mind,  a  warmer  heart,  a 
clearer  head,  ora  sounder  understanding  ;  and,  perhaps, 
were  we  to  particularise  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  intellectual  character,  we  might  select 
the  two  last-mentioned  as  the  most  remarkable.  Such 
was  the  clearness  of  her  conceptions,  and  such  the 
clearness  of  her  discrimination,  that  she  seldom  or  ever 
hesitated  a  moment  to  give  her  opinion  decidedly  on  any 
subject  introduced,  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable, 
seldom  or  never  were  her  opinions  erroneous.” 

Miss  Hamilton  assisted  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  her 


character  by  setting  about  the  writing  ot  her  auto¬ 
biography,  in  which  she  says  that  “  there  is  no  person, 
however  insignificant,  who  might  not,  by  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life, 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  investigation  of  the 
human  mind.  I  sit  down  to  recall  and  to  record  every 
event  which  I  can  imagine  to  have  been  in  any  way 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  my  character  and  senti¬ 
ments.” 

She  thus  refers  to  her  ancestors  : — “  The  actions  of 
a  remote  ancestor  may  continue  to  operate  in  forming 
the  character  of  those  who  scarcely  preserve  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  name.  As  the  Hamiltons  of  Wood- 
hall  not  only  boast  of  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  Saxon 
family  established  in  Scotland,  but  of  being  the  stock 
whence  all  the  branches  that  have  been  ennobled  in 
these  kingdoms,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  have 
sprung,  it  is  probable  that  some  such  sentiment  as  that 
I  have  been  describing  gave  an  impulse  to  the  energies 
of  the  race.  The  estate  of  Woodhall  was  granted  by 
a  charter  from  Pope  Honorius  to  one  of  my  ancestors, 
‘  for  good  deeds  done  in  the  Holy  Land’  in  the  first 
crusade.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  spirit  which  led 
this  ancient  chief  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
was  soon  extinguished  in  the  fiimily.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Charles’s  it  accommodated  itself  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  and  blazed  out  in  zeal  for  the  covenant  and 
hatred  of  episcopacy.  My  great-grandfather,  unable  to 
endure  with  patience  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy, 
left  Scotland  in  discontent,  and,  going  over  to  Ireland 
with  his  family  and  a  few  chosen  friends,  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  remote  part  of  Ulster,  where  he  hoped  to 
enjoy  what  was  then  called  liberty  of  conscience.”  This 
explains  how  it  was  that  Miss  Hamilton,  though  of 
Scotch  descent,  was  born  at  Belfast,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1756.  She  had  a  brother  Charles  and  a  sister,  who 
were  also  born  at  Belfast.  During  the  infancy  of  these 
children  their  father  died,  and  the  widow,  from  rather 
straitened  circumstances,  consented  to  consign  her 
youngest  child,  Elizabeth,  to  the  care  of  the  little  girl’s 
aunt  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Marshall,  with  whom  she 
passed  her  childhood,  at  a  solitary  mansion  near  Stirling, 
in  Scotland.  Her  love  of  reading  was  very  early  de¬ 
veloped,  and  opportunities  for  indulging  this  tendency 
soon  caused  her  to  make  books  substitutes  for  play¬ 
fellows.  Her  first  hero  was  Walhace,  with  whom  she 
became  enamoured  by  learning  to  recite  Blind  Harry's 
Lays.  She  happened  to  meet  with  a  translation  of 
Homers  Iliad,  and  soon  learned  to  idolise  Achilles,  and 
almost  to  dream  of  Hector. 

It  is  suggestive  of  practical  comparison  with  modern 
controversies  to  read,  with  reference  to  the  school  at 
Stirling  which  she  attended,  that  “  It  may  shock  the 
fastidiousness  of  modern  refinement  [written  in  18173 
to  hear  that  it  was  a  master  who  presided  over  the 
school  to  which  Elizabeth  was  introduced ;  but  it 
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should  be  remembered  that  about  fifty  years  ago  this 
practice  prevailed  universally  in  Scotland;  nor  was  it 
unusual  to  see  boys  and  girls  associated  in  their  tasks,  with 
no  other  separation  than  being  seated  on  different  forms.” 
Probably  this  state  of  things  may  have  done  much  to 
develop  the  latent  ability  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  was  a 
subject  of  regret  to  her  in  after  life  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  learn  the  classics  under  so  competent  an 
instructor.  To  writing,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes  she  applied  herself  with  much  assiduity,  and 
with  a  degree  of  success  that  delighted  her  master. 
Exclusively  of  the  three  hours  a  day  of  tuition  from 
this  Mr.  Manson,  she  attended  the  dancing-school,  and 
soon  became  passionately  fond  of  the  exercise.  To 
this  was  added  French,  drawing,  and  music. 

Meanwhile  her  education  at  home  took  the  inevitably 
religious  turn  peculiar  to  Scotland.  It  included  “  tasks 
and  sermons  unsuited  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of 
childhood,”  of  which  Miss  Hamilton  afterwards  wrote, 
“  I  candidly  confess  that  my  recollection  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  a  single  instance  of  improvement  from 
any  of  the  didactic  compositions  I  was  obliged  to  get 
by  heart,  and  yet  those  were  as  judiciously  chosen  as 
possible.  Often  did  my  dear  and  amiable  instructress 
listen  with  mingled  solicitude  and  delight  to  my  sense¬ 
less  though  accurate  recitations  of  passages  which 
excited  in  her  mind  a  train  of  ideas  very  different  from 
those  raised  in  mine.”  But  the  natural  geniality  of  her 
aunt  and  uncle  proved  superior  to  their  notions  of  home 
education.  Elizabeth  writes  of  them  thus: — “By 
this  worthy  couple  I  was  adopted  and  educated  with 
a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  been  seldom  equalled. 
No  child  ever  spent  so  happy  a  life ;  nor,  indeed,  have 
I  ever  met  with  anything  at  all  resembling  the  way  in 
which  we  lived,  except  the  description  given  by  Rous¬ 
seau  of  Wolmar’s  farm  and  vintage.  She  wished  me 
to  be  self-dependent,  and  consequently  taught  me  to 
value  myself  upon  nothing  that  did  not  strictly  belong 
to  myself.” 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  was  removed  from  school, 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  continuing  her 
education  at  home.  It  appears  that  a  neighbour,  with 
whom  the  family  were  intimate,  was  sceptical  concerning 
religion,  and  much  controversy  arose  out  of  this  scep¬ 
ticism,  which  caused  Elizabeth  intense  anxiety.  The 
kirk  and  its  service  had  always  been  distasteful  to  her, 
and  so  far  she  leaned  in  the  direction  of  the  scepticism 
brought  before  her  notice,  but  her  respect  for  her  aunt 
made  her  cling  to  her  religion.  Her  faith  being  de¬ 
cidedly  shaken,  however,  we  are  treated  to  the  oddest 
statement  ever  made  with  reference  to  a  girl  who  had 
received  a  religious  education  in  Scotland.  “  To  ter¬ 
minate  this  state  of  doubt,  which  to  her  ardent  temper 
was  insupportable,  she  took  the  prompt  resolution  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  by  stealth,  and  deciding  the  question 
from  her  own  unbiassed  judgment.  The  result  of  this 
examination  was  a  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  and  she 
observed  that  the  moral  precepts  connected  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  too  pure  to  have  been 
promulgated  by  an  impostor.” 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  removed  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt  to  Ingram’s  Crook,  on  the  spot  where  was  fought 


the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  they  resided  in  a 
thatched  cottage,  which,  during  the  summer,  was  covered 
to  the  chimney-top  with  woodbines  and  roses.  It  was 
inclosed  within  a  court,  and  formed  a  picturesque  object, 
just  peeping  from  the  embowering  shades  of  the  orchards 
and  ether  plantations.  Living  in  these  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  Elizabeth  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  become 
a  writer.  Having  joined  a  party  going  to  the  High¬ 
lands  she  kept  for  her  aunt’s  amusement  a  journal.  The 
manuscript  was  shown  to  one  who  had  been  of  the 
tourist  party,  who  procured  its  publication  in  a  provincial 
magazine.  That  was  her  first  literary  effort ;  her 
second  was  an  imaginary  correspondence  between  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  and  a  supposed  friend  Almeria.  Her  first 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  press  was  published  in  the 
Lounger  in  1 785.  Most  of  her  subsequent  writings  took 
the  form  of  letters,  an  arrangement  which  appears  un¬ 
fortunate.  Her  writing  is  characterised  by  great  literary 
excellence,  and  facility  and  force  pervade  most  of  her 
books.  The  leading  ones  include  the  following  titles  : — 
Hints  addressed  to  the  Patrons  and  Directors  of  Schools,  The 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  Exercises  in  Religious  Knowledge, 
Letters  on  Religious  and  Moral  Principle,  Letters  on  the 
Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  Translations  of  the 
letters  f  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  Life  of  Agrippina,  Memoirs  cj 
Modern  Philosophers ,  See. 

The  residence  at  Ingram’s  Crook  remained  unbroken 
by  any  noticeable  incident  until  1786,  when  Elizabeth’s 
brother,  who  was  in  the  East  India’s  Company’s  service, 
visited  the  spot.  In  1788  Elizabeth  reached  London 
for  the  first  time,  her  brother  accompanying  her.  Soon 
afterwards  the  rather  sudden  death  of  her  uncle  caused 
her  to  leave  Ingram’s  Crook  and  to  reside  chiefly  in 
London.  Her  brother  suffered  some  time  from  de¬ 
clining  health,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  1 792.  In  1796 
the  Letters  of  the  Hindoo  Rajah  were  successfully  pub¬ 
lished,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  1 800,  The  Modern  Phi¬ 
losophers.  The  latter  appears  to  have  made  some  stir 
at  the  time,  and  has  been  much  eulogised  by  subsequent 
writers,  but  a  perusal  of  the  three  volumes,  which  are 
remarkable  for  an  incredible  simplicity  of  thought,  exhibits 
in  striking  contrast  the  controversial  literature  of  seventy 
years  since  and  that  of  to  day. 

After  the  death  of  her  brother  Miss  Hamilton  never 
resided  long  at  any  one  place  at  a  time.  She  never 
proceeded  with  her  autobiography  beyond  the  earlier 
years  of  her  life,  but  her  journal  and  letters  inform  us 
that  in  her  wanderings  she  resided  at  Hadleigh,  Devizes, 
Salisbury,  Bath,  Llangollen,  Ambleside,  Liverpool, 
Westham,  Edinburgh,  Kenilworth,  where  a  surviving 
letter  was  dated  October  25th,  1812  ;  Clifton  in  1813, 
followed  by  a  tour  in  Ireland.  As  late  as  1803  she 
describes  a  ball  whereat  she  danced  till  one  in  the 
morning.  A  letter  written  on  her  last  birthday  is  dated 
“  Bridge  of  Earn.”  Soon  afterwards  she  removed 
to  Harrogate,  where  she  died  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1816,  at  the  commencement  of  her  60th  year.  She 
was  interred  in  Harrogate  Church,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  her  memory.  The  most  useful  reflection 
concerning  her  is  that  by  her  literary  exertions  she  ac¬ 
quired  a  competence  and  respect  worthy  of  theambitiou 
of  her  living  successors. 
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L’eau  des  Fees. — The  only  sure  mode  for  women 
to  preserve  their  empire  and  their  influence  lies  in  the 
preservation  of  their  beauty ;  they  must  remain  young 


Yes,  without  scruple ;  for  is  not  the  instinct  amiable 
which  leads  us  to  endeavour  to  please  the  eye  and  charm 
the  heart  ?  Even  when  youth’s  attractions  have  long  ago 


569.-  -Corsages,  Tunics,  See. 

(^Paper  Patterns,  3^. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.^ 

and  pretty  as  long  as  possible.  To  do  so  Time  must  left  us,  we  women  still  desire  to  be  loved  and  admired, 
be  defied  by  assiduous  care,  and  recourse  had  to  art,  Grey  hairs  are  not  becoming  save  to  the  aged  face,  and 
when  necessary,  without  scruple.  premature  white  hairs  should  be  prevented  by  the  daily 
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use  of  L’Eau  des  Fees  of  Sarah  Felix,  who  is  the  effectual,  and  certain.  Besides  the  admirable  change 
.acknowledged  friend  of  the  ladies  in  all  matters  relating  effected  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  the  daily  use  of  L’Eau 
to  cosmetique  arts.  This  m.igical  w.ater  does  not  inflict  on  des  Fees  strengthens  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  prevents 


570. — Caps,  Corsage,  and  Lingerie. 

{Paper  Patterns,  U.,  lx.  (td.,  2s.  f)d.,  and  Jx.  6d. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Htnr’tetta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 

its  users  the  inconveniences  of  an  ordinary  dye;  insensibly  its  falling  off,  and  also  prevents  the  hair  from  fading  and 
the  Eau  des  Fees  brings  back  the  natural  colour  of  the  turning  grey.  It  is  to  be  had  at  the  general  depot, 
hair,  and  if  the  effect  is  not  instantaneous  it  is  peifect,  43,  Rue  Richer,  Paris. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


"Xo  one  is  so  aocnned  by  fute. 

No  one  ao  utterly  deaokte. 

But  some  heairt,  thouph  unknown. 

Responds  unto  his  own.” 

Longfellow’s  Eiidi/mlou. 


Years  ago  I  little  thought  that  I  should  apply  the 
fint  two  lines  of  my  then  favourite  poem  as  an 
iatrodwtion  to  a  letter  like  this.  How  strange  it  seems 
to  kwh  back  on  the  fecings  and  emotions  of  girlhood, 
which  are  keenly  remembered  and  seem  likely  to  last 
when  much  more  important  things  of  later  years  are 
forgotten  !  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  I  found  in  the  verse  I  quote,  when 
1  was  at  that  period  of  life  which  is  expressively  called 
by  schoolgirls  the  “  ugly  age.”  All  my  own  classmates 
were  in  that  curious  stage  of  a  girl’s  life  in  which  she  is 
30  sensitive  to  ridicule  as  a  sensitive  plant  is  to  a  breath 
of  air ;  when  her  childish  grace  and  prettincss  has  va- 
lusbcd,  and  her  lanky  growth  and  angular  limbs  have  not 
attained  the  roondness  and  htaute  du  diable  which  another 

Kr  will  bring.  Give  this  fledgling  the  title  of  “  Ugly 
ckling,”  or,  worse  still,  “  Old  Maid,”  and  add  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  auburn  hair  (impossible  to  arrange,  and  con- 
ndered  in  those  benighted  times  hideous),  with  an 
acknowledged  stupidity  as  regards  all  learning  other 
than  poetry,  and  a  highly- romantic  mind,  and  you  have 
before  you  the  elements  of  many  an  unhappy  girl  of 
fourteen  who  has  found  consolation  in  the  poem  which 
so  much  comforted  my  school  friend  and  me.  For  we 
argued  that  if 

“No  one  so  utterly  dosukte 
But  tome  heart,”  kc., 

we  should  not  be  left  out  “  in  the  cold,”  but  be 
loved  by  the  hero  of  our  imaginations  in  due  time,  in 
spite  of  all  the  first  class  (acknowledged  beauties)  said 
of  the  ugly  second  class. 

Dol  not  remember  the  day  when,  said  heads  of  hair 
being  unusually  untidy,  one  of  the  first  class  was  told  to 
**  turn  up”  my  hair,  and  the  horrors  of  that  operation, 
only  exceeded  by  the  mockery  of  my  class  on  returning 
to  the  school-room  ;  how  I  felt  that  life  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  unendurable,  and  proceeded  to  take  my 
destiny  and  the  nail-scissors  into  my  own  hands,  so  that 
when  the  dinner-bell  rang  no  earthly  power  could  again 
turn  up”  my  hair ;  for  I  had  cut  it  off,  and  believe  I 
owe  its  after  luxuriance  to  that  ruthless  act,  which  was 
followed  by  severe  punishment  of  course. 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  this  little  history : — 

Be  very  gentle  with  the  “  ugly  ducklings,”  be  very 
tender-hearted  wkb  the  romantic  aspirations  of  the  “ugly 
age.”  L(x>k  after  moral  as  well  as  physical  health ; 
give  plenty  of  active  work  and  outdoor  exercise ;  lead 
your  girls  to  open  their  hearts,  and  find  mamma  their 
best  friend,  and  do  not  allow  a  sensitive  plant  to  suffer 
continual  repression  ;  the  mothers  who  have  written 
me  will  understand  all  that  is  implied  in  these  words  ; 
and  my  young  correspondent,  with  whom  I  have  much 
sympathy,  will  see  that  other  girls  go  through  almost 


the  same  trials,  although  they  may  not  possess  her 
particular  talent  for  “  knocking  everything  down.”  Thb 
gaucherie  will  wear  off,  and  one  of  the  best  recipes  for 
curing  awkward  shyness  is  to  be  always  trying  to  do 
something  for  others  and  forget  oneself.  But  at  Julia’s 
age  I  did  not  like  lectures,  so  will  now  end  the  one 
begun. 

I  have  not  gathered  many  novelties  this  month,  but 
have  seen  some  pretty  and  useful  things,  and  made  a 
few  notes  in  reply  to  letters  of  which  I  have  a  great 
quantity,  many  of  which  are  already  answered  in  the 
Fashion  article,  October,  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

An  Australian  correspondent  will  find  that  Messrs. 
Burgess,  of  Oxford- street,  Messrs.  Chapman,  of  Not- 
ting-hill-gate,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  houses  sending 
out  patterns,  will  be  pleased  to  send  patterns  to  the 
English  address  as  each  season  comes  round.  I  have 
given  her  address  in  England  to  both  the  above-named 
firms,  and  feel  sure  that  she  will  be  as  much  pleased 
as  I  am  with  the  dress  fabrics.  Taking  the  firms  ra 
alphabetical  order,  I  begin  with  the  novelties  of  Mr. 
Burgess,  of  65,  Oxford-street,  W.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  begin  a  description,  but  when  and  where  to  end 
is  the  idea  which  will  intrude,  for  on  turning  over  the 
immense  package  of  patterns  now  before  me,  I  find  it 
will  not  be  possible  in  my  very  limited  space  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  pretty  and  useful  fabrics.  Naturally 
ooe  selects  the  newest  dress  materials,  and  so  Welsh 
PofLiN,  or  twilled  silk  and  woollen  fabric,  is  chosen. 
The  twill  of  Welsh  poplin  is  as  fine  as  that  of  ordinary 
French  cashmere,  and  has  a  rich  glossy  appearance. 
It  is  made  in  all  the  new  shades  of  grey,  green, 
Hindon,  blue,  and  bronze.  The  width  is  28  inches, 
the  price  2s.  gd.  per  yard.  It  is  suitable  for  polonaise, 
costumes,  and  jupons  for  ladies,  young  ladies,  and 
children. 

French  Rep  is  another  excellent  material  for  dresses, 
and  makes  up  admirably  ;  the  cord  is  thick  and  raised, 
and  is  very  becoming  to  thin  figures,  as  it  gives  a  round¬ 
ness  to  the  outline  and  drapes  well.  Width  28 
inches,  price  gs.  6d.,  made  in  all  the  new  colours, 
excepting  bronze. 

Silk  Rep  is  exactly  the  same  price  as  French  Rep, 
and  the  same  width,  bet  is  really  more  costly,  for  the 
reason  that  ordinary  silk  fabrics  axe  dearer  than  the  best 
woollen,  as  they  do  not  wear  so  well  •,  if  wanted  for 
an  occasional  dress  only,  ordinary  silks  answer  very 
well  ;  but  real  economy  dictates  the  purchase  of  very 
good  silks,  of  which  Mr.  Burgess  has  a  magnificent 
stock  from  the  mo.st  celebrated  manufacturers  of  black 
silk  —  Bonnet,  for  example,  and  other  well-known 
names. 
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Wool  Poplins  present  an  infinite  variety  of  colour¬ 
ings  in  all  the  new  reseda  tints,  sago  and  olive  greens, 
and  all  the  bronze  hues,  price  2s.  3d.,  width  28  inches. 
French  Satin  is  a  material  much  resembling  cashmere, 
but  with  a  satiny  sheen,  which  gives  great  richness  to 
folds.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  cheapness,  being  sold 
under  2s.  the  yard,  width  28  inches.  There  are  some 
lovely  tints  in  this  fabric.  French  Diagonal  Cloth 
is  well  adapted  for  costumes  ;  it  is  warm,  yet  light  and 
very  handsome,  price  3s.  ^d.  per  yard,  of  the  same  width 
as  the  above-named  fabrics.  Roubaix  Diagonal  Cloth 
is  finer,  softer,  and  richer  in  appearance,  looking  hand¬ 
somer,  though  the  difference  in  price  between  French 
Diagonal  Cloth  and  Roubaix  Diagonal  Cloth  is  only  one 
halfpenny  per  yard.  Roubaix  Poplin  reminds  one  .of 
an  excellent  wearing  material  which  was  called  grains  de 
poudre  some  years  since  ;  it  is  made  in  every  colour  and 
shade  at  Is.  4^d.  per  yard.  It  is  a  good  material  for 
trimming  en  biais  in  reps,  poplins,  and  other  mixed 
fiibrics.  Saxony  Twills  are  soft  in  texture  and  brilliant 
in  colour,  28  inches  wide  and  is.  9d.  per  yard  ;  the 
colours  are  scarlet,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  Ijrown,  claret, 
Sultane  and  Alexandra  blue.  Saxony  Flannel  is»chiefly 
used  for  dressing-gowns,  dressing-jackets,  children’s 
indoor  frocks,  warm  high  bodices  for  wearing  under 
the  dress,  skirts,  and  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Par 
exempUy  one  can  tack  Saxony  flannel  into  the  backs  of 
one’s  dresses,  and  into  the  sleeves.  It  also  lines  waist¬ 
coat  backs  famously,  for  the  absurd  tailors  still  cling  to 
the  old  plan  of  making  waistcoats  with  cloth  fronts  only, 
and  a  miserable  twill  lining  for  the  back.  I  always  line 
all  winter  waistcoats  with  camel’s-hair  when  I  can  get 
it,  with  washleather  or  flannel  when  the  aforesaid  luxury 
is  not  procurable. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Burgess’s  dress  fabrics.  Grande 
Duchesse  is  a  handsome  material  for  polon.alse  or  jupon  ; 
it  is  twilled  and  has  a  fine  satin  stripe  of  the  same 
colour.  It  is  made  in  all  the  new  colours  and  shades. 
The  Duchess  is  also  a  twilled  fabric,  with  a  very 
broad  silk  stripe  running  lengthwise-,  it  is  27  inches 
wide,  and  is  4s.  6d.  per  yard.  The  Empress  Queen 
is  a  rich  brocade  in  coloured  silk  upon  self-coloured 
ground.  The  pattern  is  that  of  antique  brocade,  and 
the  material  makes  up  into  very  handsome  dresses,  cos¬ 
tume,  or  jupon.  It  is  also  used  for  polonaises.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  polonaises  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  Guinea 
Polonaise,  which  is  made  of  black  cachemirette  of  the 
most  fashionable  shape,  and  nicely  made  and  packed  in  a 
box  on  receipt  of  order  forj^l  is.  Cashmere  Thibet 
is  a  very  soft,  fine,  and  cheap  cashmere.  Is.  p^d.  per 
yard,  45  inches  wide;  Grampian  Tweeds,  24  inches 
wide,  at  8d.  per  yard;  Aberdeen  Winseys,  is.  Il^d. 
per  yard  ;  Chambray  Serges,  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  a  very 
handsome  and  durable  material  and,  lastly,  bordered 
fabrics  for  costumes  at  Is.  S^d.  per  yard,  which  I  have 
seen  made  up  into  very  elegant  costumes.  These  are  a 
few  only  of  the  tempting  novelties  offered  to  ladies  for 
early  winter  dress  and  costume.  It  is  not  possible,  as 
I  have  said  before,  to  enumerate  all  the  pretty  things 
one  sees,  and  I  fancy  if  ladies  glance  over  the  patterns, 
as  I  have  done,  they  will  feel  there  is  ample  scope  in 
this  selection  for  all  their  everyday  requirements. 


Let  us  now  take  the  next  B,  and  glance  at  Madame 
Boutillier’s  new  needlework  works.  Nothing  is  more 
quickly  executed  than  the  Malta  lace,  worked  with  the 
crochet  needle  and  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s 
Maltese  thread.  With  this  lace  ladies  can  trim  their 
polonaise  or  casaque.  Besides  this  lace  Madame  Bou- 
tillier  has  introduced  an  ecru  braid  lace  in  Maltese 
designs,  which  is  filled  with  twisted  bars  and  guipure 
point,  and  closely  imitates  the  lace,  though  not  so 
perfectly  as  does  the  crochet  Malta  lace.  With  the 
approach  of  Christmas  I  notice  many  elegant  little  articles 
worked  in  Java  canvas  and  coloured  silks.  Ticking 
work,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  been  revived  and  im¬ 
proved.  Lace  work,  point,  and  guipure  progress  in 
public  favour  all  the  more  that  correct  lace  patterns  are 
sought,  and  the  rules  which  guided  the  workers  of 
antique  point  lace  brought  to  light.  Berlin  work  is 
worked  at  railway  pace  by  means  of  very  large  canvas 
and  double  wool,  and  thus  gigantic  pieces  of  work  are 
executed  by  not  very  industrious  people.  This  work 
is  employed  for  bedroom  hearthrugs  and  mats  and 
dressing-room  washing-stand  mats.  The  same  designs, 
executed  in  fine  canvas,  are  used  for  the  basin  and  glass 
and  for  screen  for  the  wall ;  thus  the  whole  washing 
apparatus  is  en  suite. 

Messrs.  Chapman’s  lovely  Velveteens  next  call 
for  my  notice  and  my  admiration.  The  softness  and 
silken  finish  of  these  velveteens  is  beyond  praise  ;  these 
velveteens  have  all  the  softness  of  velvet,  and  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  that  much-desired  material.  The 
specimens  before  me  are  28  inches  wide,  and  cost 
3s.  lid.  per  yard — in  bronze,  vigogne,  gris  souris,  gris 
mode,  rheda,  prune  de  monsieur,  and  brown.  For  polo¬ 
naise  Mr.  Chapman  has  striped  velveteen  of  the  same 
colours  at  5s.  1  id.  per  yard  ;  these  are  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  and  look  admirably  well  with  the  plain  velveteen 
polonaise.  These  velveteens  have  been  commended  by 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse. 
Mr.  Chapman  supplies  the  Royal  Family  with  these 
beautiful  velveteens,  both  coloured  and  black,  so  we 
have  royal  precedent  for  wearing  them.  Truly  our 
Queen  sets  a  bright  example  of  economy  in  her  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  matters.  Pour  moi,  were  I  Queen,  I 
should  wear  all  the  richest  velvets  possible,  but  in  black 
only,  the  most  becoming  colour  to  nearly  all  women. 

Dieppe  Serge  is  a  light  and  warm  material,  28 
inches  wide,  2s.  3^d.  per  yard;  the  twill  is  strongly 
defined,  and  looks  very  handsome.  It  is  a  material 
eminently  adapted  for  costumes  for  ladies,  young  ladies, 
and  girls  over  ten  years.  The  diagonal  line  is  too 
prononce  in  my  opinion  for  very  little  children,  but  the 
excellent  wearing  qualities  of  the  Dieppe  serge  render 
it  a  useful  material  for  those  destructive  young  mites. 
French  silk  rep,  made  in  all  the  new  colours,  is  28 
inches  wide,  .and  costs  3s.  pd.  per  yard  ;  it  is  very  rich 
and  handsome,  and  ranks  next  to  Irish  poplins.  Rou¬ 
baix  Popline  is  a  kind  of  ’woollen  fiidle,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term  ;  it  is  a  most  useful  and  durable  fabric. 
Prettily  made  up  and  trimmed  with  biais  fold,  it 
makes  a  very  charming  and  ladylike  costume.  French 
Merino,  4^  inches  wide,  is  2s.  1  l^d.  per  yard  ;  it  is 
really  French  merino,  and  will  wear  well  and  long. 
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For  children  few  fabrics  are  prettier,  none  more  useful. 
French  Satin  Cloth  is  another  favourite  material  of 
mine.  It  is  so  ladylike,  falls  in  such  artistic  draperies, 
and  is  very  pleasant  wear ;  it  is  worn  as  costume  or 
indoor  dress  equally,  and  costs  2S.  3^d.  per  yard,  width 
28  inches.  Satin  Stripe  Serge  Cloth  is  a  decided 
novelty  for  polonaise  or  jupon.  Mr.  Chapman  keeps 
the  same  colours  in  plain  material ;  the  price  is  2s.  qd. 
per  yard,  and  it  is  of  the  same  width  as  ordinary  serge. 
Ladies  will  thank  me  for  a  word  of  comment  on  the 
subject  of  striped  fabrics.  Stripes  running  lengthwise 
through  a  fabric  add  height  when  worn  as  a  jupon,  but 
take  away  breadth  and  roundness  on  the  corsage. 
Stripes  running  broadwise,  or  across  the  fabric,  shorten 
the  hdght  and  increase  the  width.  Thus  stout  figures 
should  wear  stripes  donvn  the  figure ;  thin  figures,  on 
the  contrary,  across  the  bodice ;  tall  women  should 
avoid  striped  skirts,  short  women  should  adopt  them. 

I  have  seen  some  elegant  costumes  made  with  plain 
polonaise  and  striped  jupon  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  serge, 
and  think  if  ladies  will  attend  to  the  above  “  word  to 
the  wise,”  that  they  will  be  charmed  with  the  effect. 
In  dress  one  has  to  learn  wkat  10  avoid  as  well  as  what 
to  adopt,  and  one  must  avoid  everything,  however 
pretty  on  others,  that  does  not  suit  our  own  personnel. 

I  have  been  censured  in  no  measured  terms  for  “  en¬ 
couraging  the  sex  to  think  of  dress  and  other  vanities,” 
but  surely  even  the  stern  Draco  who  heaps  reproaches 
upon  my  devoted  coiffure  (Orleans  for  the  moment), 
cannot  deny  that  I  am  at  least  amiable  in  wishing  that 
all  women  should  improve  and  perfect  their  appearance 
so  as  to  avoid  shocking  the  artistic  sensibilities  of  the 
superior  sex ;  that  my  “  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  fiivolous  fashions”  I  deny  in  toto,  but  I  own 
to  an  earnest  wish  to  put  the  dress  of  ordinary  English¬ 
women  upon  the  footing  of  good  taste ;  I  own  that  my 
sense  of  suitability  is  shocked  at  seeing  ladies  of  fifty 
dressed  like  girls  of  fifteen,  or  seal  fur  jackets  worn 
over  a  print  gown,  as  I  once,  and  only  once,  have  seen. 
I  want  to  show  ladies  that  good  and  pretty  raiment  is 
just  as  attainable  as  the  common  flashy  vulgar  costume 
too  often  shown  in  our  London  windows.  I  want  to 
see  good  taste  prevail  in  the  persons  and  in  the  house¬ 
holds  of  all  Englishwomen.  Taking  a  slight  liberty 
with  Shakspeare, 

“  If  it  be  a  gin  to  covet  tatte, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.” 

believe  good  taste  is  the  handmaid  of  prudence  and 
economy,  and  I  endeavour  by  every  means  in  my  power 
to  cultivate  in  myself,  and  in  all  over  whom  I  have  any 
influence,  the  love  of  beauty,  and  there  can  be  no 
beauty  without  suitability.  “  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a 
swine’s  snout”  loses  all  beauty  because  unsuitably  situated, 
so  will  the  most  charming  of  her  sex  lose  more 
than  half  her  charms  if  she  know  not  the  alphabet  of 
good  taste,  and  show  not  that  knowledge  in  her  man¬ 
ners,  her  dress,  her  life.  Little  things  constitute  per¬ 
fection,  and  we  women  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
most  trifling  thing  that  can  give  a  moment’s  pleasure,  or 
save  a  second’s  pain,  to  others.  Leaving  Draco  to  return 
to  the  dreadful  vanities,  I  find  Grampian  Cloth, 
costing  2s.  6d.  per  yard  (28  inches  wide),  an  admirable 


material  for  children’s  every  day  dresses, 'being  warm,  light, 
and  durable.  Lyonnaise  Cord  will  suit  mamma  for  the 
same  purpose,  price  is.  6d.  Burmese  Barathea  is  a 
curious  fabric,  which  I  like  much.  It  is  quite  new  to  me, 
so  I  cannot  say  anything  about  its  durable  powers,  but  if 
one  may  judge  from  appearance  it  ought  to  wear  well. 

One  word  as  to  Mr.  Chapman’s  Imperial  silks,  which 
are  guaranteed  to  wear  well ;  they  are  manufactured  by 
the  best  Lyons  houses,  and  are  rich,  soft,  and  glossy. 
The  prices  vary  according  to  the  quality. 

I  have  seen  such  pretty  appliances  of  Virgin  Cork  for 
the  growth  of  bulbs  that  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  be 
as  pleased  as  I  am  with  the  notion.  The  outdoor  mode 
of  growing  bulbs  with  virgin  cork  is  somewhat  similar 
to  fernery  practice,  but  is  adapted  also  for  small  green¬ 
houses  where  there  is  a  border,  as  there  should  be  in  all 
buildings  of  the  kind.  The  plan  is  to  fill  the  border 
for  about  a  foot  deep  with  lumpy  peat  and  leaf  mould, 
using  virgin  cork  as  a  border  ;  raise  the  mould  in  gradual 
terraces  as  high  as  the  width  of  the  border  allows,  and 
keep  the  earth  in  position  by  the  cork,  which,  as  most 
of  my  readers  know,  resembles  very  old  and  picturesque 
wood.  In  these  terraces  the  bulbs  are  placed,  snowdrops 
drilled  in  about  two  inches  deep,  crocus  three  inches, 
scilla  Siberica  the  same  depth  as  snowdrops  and  hya¬ 
cinths,  only  just  covered.  I  always  set  some  foliage 
geranium-cuttings  among  my  bulbs  to  give  a  cheerful 
air  until  the  pretty  things  show  themselves,  and  on  my 
miniature  terraces  have  always  some  small  Chinese  pri¬ 
mula  plants,  which  I  raise  from  seed  sown  in  May,  and 
which  are  not  too  large  for  the  purpose.  A  small  piece 
of  virgin  cork  carelessly  placed  over  the  hyacinth  clumps 
does  no  harm,  for  light  is  excluded,  as  it  should  be, 
from  the  plant,  and  the  roots  strike  deeply  and  the 
blossom  develops  more  perfectly.  As  soon  as  the  green 
leaves  pierce  the  soil  remove  this  protecting  cover. 
Hanging  baskets  and  wall-plant  cases  are  easily  con¬ 
structed  with  virgin  cork  placed  over  deal  cases.  I 
have  myself  covered  large  cigar-boxes  with  cork,  and 
made  some  pretty  fern-baskets.  Cork  is  so  easily 
worked  by  feminine  hands  that  I  wonder  more  ladies 
do  not  use  it  for  their  growing  plants.  I  always  use 
the  long  French  nails  and  a  small  bradawl  for  the  work, 
and  having  cased  my  hands  in  gloves  execute  it  easily. 
I  have  covered  packing-cases  with  virgin  cork  for  rustic 
window  boxes.  A  carpenter  cut  the  cases  down  for 
me,  and  made  the  drainage  holes  ;  but  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  rest  was  all  the  work  of  my  hands.  The 
virgin  cork  can  be  bought  in  bales  of  about  one  hundred¬ 
weight,  costing  13s.,  of  the  London  and  Lisbon  Cork 
Company. 

But  whither  shall  we  go  for  our  bulbs,  our  flower- 
seeds,  and  all  our  little  gardening  implements  and  neces¬ 
saries  ?  I  hear  my  readers  say.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  of  1 29, 
High  Holborn,  will  supply  ladies  with  every  require¬ 
ment  for  indoor  or  outdoor  gardening.  Mr.  Radclyffe 
also  has  those  beautiful  bouquets,  crosses,  and  other 
ornaments  of  natural  dried  flowers,  which  are  such 
marvels  of  preservation,  and  which  make  such  charming 
winter  decoration  for  the  boudoir.  Mr.  Radclyffe  has 
also  introduced  this  season  a  novelty  in  skeleton  leaves, 
which  is  prepared  far  more  perfectly  than  any  I  have 
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seen  before  these  specimens.  The  leaves  are  by  no 
means  brittle,  and  are  mounted  on  wire,  for  u>e  in 
bouquets,  or  to  be  worn  in  the  hair  or  bonnet.  'ITiey 
may  be  obtained  blanched  or  coloured. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  ladies  that  the  Albert  Crape 
may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Burgess,  65,  Oxford  Street,  W., 
who  keeps  it  in  all  qualities  and  prices.  As  the  winter 
approaches  one  grudges  the  expensive  crape  so  easily 
spoilt  by  rain  or  mud  splashes,  and  I  feel  sure  that  many 
ladies  will  gladly  adopt  the  Albert  Crape,  which  is 
more  durable,  though  less  costly.  A  pleated  crape 
skirt  of  Albert  Crape  will  wear  long  and  preserve  its 
colour  well. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advance  of  price  in  flannels, 
Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  still  selling  her  admirable  guinea  dressing- 
gowns  in  plain  and  printed  flannels.  Rheumatic  and 
elderly  or  delicate  persons  should  wear  the  Anti- 
Sciatica  Flannel  sold  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink;  this  flannel  is  a  bright  scarlet,  and  is  very 
warm  and  light.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  some  charming 
jupons  and  skirtings,  which  ladies  would  do  well  to 
i'lspect ;  at  this  house  all  the  tiouviautes  in  underclothing, 
lingerie,  and  lace  are  to  be  found,  and.  I  ofteq  feel 
ashamed  for  lingering  there  so  long ;  but  when  all  is 
new  and  pretty,  how  is  it  possible  to  resist  glancing  at 
the  too  fascinating  store  of  “  pretties,”  especially  when 
Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  so  kind  in  showing  them  to  me  ? 

Another  noted  outfitter,  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne,  is  also 
most  kind  in  letting  me  know  when  any  speciality  is  on 
hand  ;  thus  a  week  or  so  ago  I  was  invited  to  inspect  a 
really  elegant  trousseau,  ordered  by  an  Italian  countess. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  style,  the  materials,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  shapes,  with  the  richness  of  the  lace 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  brodirie,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  needlework,  all  hand  sewing,  was,  to  my  mind,  the 
gem  of  the  “  exposition  for,  as  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne 
aptly  remarked,  “  Good  needlework  is  to  be  obtained 
by  all  ladies  ;  comparatively  few  would  require  so  rich 
an  outfit  as  this.”  Upon  good  needlework  Mrs. 
Addley  Bourne  has  always  taken  her  stand,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  exceeding  care  in  detail  that  she  has 
obtained  the  reputation  she  holds  as  an  outfitter. 

The  new  styles  of  coiffure  are  not  as  easily  executed 
as  the  old  ones.  The  reappearance  of  the  large  Spanish 
comb  obliges  ladies  to  dispense  with  most  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  chignon  to  which  some  cling  desperately.  Now 
is  the  time  for  well-shaped  heads  to  appear  tb  advan¬ 
tage*,  the  comb  appears  to  fasten  a  fine  classical  torsade 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  from  which  short  curls  escape. 
Ladies  can  wear  as  little  hair  as  they  please,  provided 
it  looks  natural,  and  as  unlike  the  chigno.*!  as  possible. 
For  even  features  the  torsade  coiffure  is  charming;  for 
less  fortunate  mortals  a  more  careless  style  is  pr«Wred. 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  21,  New  Bond-street,  has  the  most 
charmingly  natural  torsade  chignons  possible ;  they  are 
light,  and  fixed  by  a  comb  ;  the  price  is  moderate,  and, 
being  all  hair,  is  convertible  when  the  mode  alters. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  a  regular  supply  of  bonnets  from  a 
noted  Parisian  house,  which  he  sells  to  his  customers 
at  very  low  prices,  considering  the  style  and  quality. 


Flowers,  coiffures,  and  all  ornaments  for  the  hair 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Douglas,  which  is  very  convenient, 
for  one  can  try  the  effect  of  any  particular  style  of 
coiffure  before  purchasing. 

Mr.  Peter  Robinson  has  always  been  noted  for  cheap 
and  good  costumes.  At  this  house  we  are  quite  sure 
of  receiving  full  value  for  money  laid  out,  and  the  most 
inexperienced  lady  cannot  err  in  selecting  the  various 
goods  shown  in  each  department.  Prices  advance  with 
quality  and  style,  but  the  wants  of  ordinary  English 
housewives  are  not  overlooked,  and  although  at  Mr. 
Robinson’s  the  hundred  guinea  shawl  and  the  fifty 
guinea  dress  may  be  had  a  volonte  by  those  who  require 
them,  yet  the  simple  three  guinea  silk  dress  or  thirty 
shilling  gown  may  be  procured  and  bought  tvrU,  as  our 
Yankee  cousins  say.  Ladies  can  purchase  economically 
for  themselves  and  for  their  families.  The  mantles 
comprise  every  kind — the  dolman,  casaque,  polonaise, 
and  carrlck,  with  the  endless  modifications  of  the  most 
fashionable  shapes.  Besides  mantles  for  walking  there 
are  the  opera  mantles  and  sorties  du  bad,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold,  silver,  jet,  and  silks.  The  embroider¬ 
ing  this  season  is  truly  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
shows  a  magnificent  collection.  Embroidery  never 
can  be  cheap  if  it  is  good.  A  whole  year  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  in  making  a  single  dress ;  time 
must  be  paid  for  as  well  as  skill,  and  therefore  ladies 
will  not  expect  to  have  handsomely  embroidered 
costumes  for  the  ordinary  price  of  costumes  of  the 
same  materials. 

Mrs.  Young  is  now  selling  some  wonderfully  cheap 
underclothing,  so  cheap,  indeed,  that  if  ladies  calculate 
any  value  to  their  time  they  will  scarcely  make  the 
articles  cheaper  at  home.  The  chemises  and  drawers, 
in  particular,  I  notice  as  being  most  reasonable.  Ladies 
will  find  Mrs.  Young’s  embroidered  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  also  extremely  cheap ;  I  have  seen  some  with 
embroidered  hems  and  corners  at  is.  6d.;  the  material 
is  fine,  and  it  is  always  a  puzzle  to  me  how  any  one 
can  work  so  cheaply  with  any  profit  at  all  to  them¬ 
selves.  But  Mrs.  Young  tells  me  that  it  is  all  convent 
work,  and  no  doubt  the  hours  are  long  in  the  convent 
day,  and  needlework  is  a  charming  pleasure,  perhaps 
the  only  one  in  the  monotonous  round  of  duties.  To 
the  convents  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  we  indebted 
for  the  antique  point  laces,  which  were  worked  stitch 
by  stitch  with  untiring  industry  for  the  decoration  of 
altar  and  priestly  vestments.  Strange  stories  the  old 
point  could  tell  us,  strange  and  romantic  passages  in  the 
lives  of  its  workers  and  its  wearers ;  taken  from  the 
high  altar  to  the  London  ballroom,  from  the  convent  to 
the  court,  what  revelations  would  Spanish  point 
reveal ! 

But  space  and  time  urge  me  to  conclude  this  long 
rambling  letter.  If  I  have  given  too  much  detail  and 
too  many  prices  my  London  readers  will  kindly  excuse 
me,  as  my  country  and  colonial  correspondents  implore 
me  never  to  omit  the  price.  I  cannot  please  all — let  me 
at  least  hope  to  be  useful  to  some. 

-  The  Silkworm. 


588. — Tatting  Case  (Closed), 


■Detail  of  Tatting  Case. 


ji. — Gimp  Frog  and 
Tassels,  for  Mantles, 


590. — Gimp  Frog  with 
Tassils,  for  Mantles,  &c. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


565. — Walkisu  Toilet  axd  Child’s  Costume. 

1.  Dress  with  train  of  pearl-grey  fiulle;  the  skirt  is  triinnicd 
apron  fashion  in  front  by  a  gsitherod  flounce  of  1 J  inches,  surmounted 
by  a  cross-fold,  Wo  flounces  2^  inches  deep  follow  the  movement  of 
the  train,  and  join  the  apron  in  front.  Wide  ribbon  1k)w  placed  at 
the  side.  Fichu  of  black  talfetas  forming  shawl  berthe  to  the  Iwdy, 
crossed  on  the  chest  and  forming  wide  sash  behind.  Hows  of  ribbon 
on  each  sleeve.  Hat  raise<l  in  front,  trimmed  with  black  velvet, 
with  spray  of  floa-ers  faUing  behind  on  the  chignon  ;  lace  end,  velvet 
bow  and  ends  and  loop.  Grey  boots,  goloshed  with  kid.  l‘earl-grey 
parasol  to  match  the  toDettc. 

*.  Costume  for  little  girl  from  6  to  11.  Skirt  of  striped  cherry 
colour,  and  white  foulard ;  a  cross-way  flounce  5  inches  deep  at  the 
lx)ttom  of  the  skiit.  Tunic  of  ecru  tussor,  edgisl  with  a  flounce  2J 
inches  deep,  with  bows  of  cherry-coloureil  faille  on  each  side.  Faille 
sash,  with  large  bow  on  cronjw  of  tunic.  Same  1k)ws,  but  smaller, 
on  each  shoulder.  Body  cut  sejuarc ;  stockings  of  Scotch  thread, 
and  shoes  of  glace  kid. 

566. — CuiLDUEx’s  Costumes. 

I.  Costume  of  mohair  ecni.  The  skirt  trinnneil  at  the  edge  with 
two  scalloped  flounces  5  inches  wide,  edged  with  black  and  headwl 
by  a  cross-fold,  also  tslgisl  with  black.  Tunic  with  roundj'd  apron 
trout,  eaugbt  up  behind  to  the  waist.  BiKly  with  rounded  and 
scalloped  bastpies.  Pelerine  fastened  behind  «ith  sash-ends  and 
scallojied  like  the  costume.  Black  straw  hut,  coijuettishly  trimmed 
with  leo^  of  ribbon.  Stulf  l)oots. 

X.  ToUet  for  a  little  girl  from  8  to  i  x  years  old,  of  pearl-grey  jjojdln 
and  black  vdvot.  The  skirt  trimmed  with  a  fluted  flounce,  10  inches 
wide,  and  headed  by  black  velvet  and  white  lace,  standing  np  and 
laid  on  flat,  black  velvet  ]>ussed  through  the  flutings  of  the  flounce. 
Tlie  bodice  k  made  to  form  square  bascpics  in  front  and  a  second 
skirt  behind,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  white  lace.  A  lace 
colkrettc,  and  the  same  lace  at  the  edge  of  the  o])en  sleeves.  A 
**tra!w  hat,  entirely  covercsl  with  niched  ribbon,  feathers,  and  a  large 
bow  placed  behind,  (trey  laxits  to  match  the  dress. 

3.  Costume  for  a  child  from  2  to  3  years  old,  of  blue  merino, 
fringed  and  scalloped.  Bixlice  trimmed'  low  and  square,  and  with 
long  sleeves.  Pelerine  scalloped,  fringed,  and  braidtsl  to  match  the 
skirt.  Straw  hat  with  blue  feathers  and  loojis  erf  riblxm. 

4.  Costume  for  Ixiy  of  8  to  10  years  old,  comjxrscd  of  Scotch 
tweed  doth.  Spanish  trousers,  buttoned  below  the  knee  with  a  row 
of  buttons  at  the  side  of  the  leg.  Short  blouse'  jacket,  almont  tight- 
titting,  buttoned  in  front  and  drawn  in  at  the  waist  with  a  wide 
l>wd  of  leather.  Grey  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  and 
wing  at  the  side.  High  kid  boots. 

5.  Costume  for  boy  of  5  to  8  years  old,  of  blue  cloth,  consisting  of 
short  trousers  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  braid.  Cloth  gaiters  and 
|K>lished  leather  shoes.  Blouse  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leatlieT 
l>and.  Sailor  collar,  braided  black,  w  ith  an  anchor  embroidered  at 
each  comer.  Sailor  hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with  a  simple 
ribbon  of  black  silk. 

567.  — Visiting  Toilet. 

Skirt  of  black  faille  pleated  in  front  top  to  oilge,  a  demi-train  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  a  gathereil  flounce  of  5  inches  dee|i,  placed 
9  inches  from  the  edge.  Black  silk  waistcoat.  Polonaise  of  g^y 
poplin,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  white  embroidery.  It  is  open  in 
front  and  coquettishly  draped  at  the  back  ;  sleeves  with  iuon8<]uetuire 
rovers,  trimmed  with  the  same  embroidery.  English  straw  hat, 
with  the  brim  raistsl  at  one  side  only.  Tuft  of  flowers  arrangisl  as 
a  garland,  and  bow  of  riblion  with  fulling  ends.  Boots  of  glace  kid. 

568.  — Evening  Toilet 

Of  blue  silk,  lace  trimming,  and  bows.  The  hair  raised  and  adorned 
with  trailing  rose  and  foliage. 

369. — CoBf!AGK6,  Tunics,  &e. 

I  and  2.  Tunic.  Bixly,  front  and  back  of  figured  muslin,  cut 
s(|uarc  in  front,  high  behind.  Puffings  and  pleatings  of  plain  muslin, 
trimming  of  riblxm  velvet. 

3.  Waistcoat  bodice  of  striped  muslin,  open  in  front,  cixissed  right 
and  left,  trimmed  with  guipure  put  on  flat.  iScarf  sash  tied  behind. 

4.  Polonaise  tunic  of  I'cra  silk  cloth  ;  sash  and  large  bow  draping 
the  right  side.  Tlie  collar,  sleeves,  sash,  and  bottom  of  the  polonaise 
are  trimmed  with  <5cm  lace  and  fringe. 

5  and  6.  Scarf-mantle  of  mauve  caeheraire,  trimmed  with  e'eru 
guipure.  Scarf  of  mauve  taffetas.  ^ 


570. — Lingeuie,  Coiffuuks,  Cousaoeb. 

1.  Wide  collar  of  musliu  edged  with  lace,  crossi-d  in  front,  and 
fastened  at  the  side  by  a  riblxm  Ixiw,  and  lace  draixiry  falling  at  the 
side. 

2.  Nightcap  of  spotted  muslin,  of  net  shape,  with  w  ide  niching 
at  the  top,  embroideri'd  ends  and  strings. 

3.  Morning  cap  of  tulle  and  lace,  shell  trimming  of  lace  on  each 
side  with  Ixiw  of  ribbon  and  lace  square.  Lace  lajqx'ts  fall  at  the 
buck,  and  the  wide  tulle  strings  are  edgwl  with  lace. 

4.  White  muslin  corsage  without  sleeves,  festooned  and  embroi- 
deivd,  with  long  basipies  in  front,  and  square  basques  and  pockets 
at  the  buck.  From  the  ixK'kets  spring  two  long  scarf  ends,  forming 
sashes  at  the  buck.  This  eor.suge  with  hood  at  the  back  can  be 
worn  over  silk  dresses  of  any  colour. 

5.  Deep  muslin  collar  eilged  with  lace,  the  long  ends  of  which  arc 
tied  with  ribbon  bows. 

6.  Parure  of  fine  linen ;  the  collar  is  straight  at  the  back  and  very 
much  curved  in  front,  trimmed  with  fine  embroidery,  and  having  a 
linen  button  on  each  corner. 

7.  Sleeve  to  match. 

572. — Knitted  Oveusiioe. 

This  overshoe,  or  foot-warmer,  to  be  worn  imhxn’s  over  thin  boots 
or  shoes,  is  without  a  heel,  and  consists  of  a  knittuxl  front  lineil  with 
fur  sewn  to  a  felt  sole,  also  lined  with  fur.  It  is  held  on  by  a  broad 
elastic,  and  has  a  fur  trimming  across  the  iusts'p.  The  knitting  is 
workeil  backwanls  and  forwards  so  as  to  ajipcar  |dain  on^  the 
outside.  (For  working  by  machine,  see  the  illustratcil  Instructions, 
273,  O.vford-street,  W.) 

573. — Child’s  Knitted  Petticoat. 

Knit  this  jx'tticoat  with  white  fleecy  wixfl  and  bone  needles,  and 
work  the  crochet  scalloping  with  scarlet  fleecy.  Begin  at  the 
bottom  on  a  chain  of  300  stitches  jointxi  to  a  circle,  and  work  7 
times  alternately  6  rows  purl,  6  rows  ]>lalu,  so  as  to  form  14  hori¬ 
zontal  rilis.  In  the  ist  row  of  the  2nd  plain  rib  dcereasi'  i  stitch 
after  each  5°,  and  rcjK'at  this  deert'ase  in  every  6th  row.  ^  After  the 
14th  rib  knit  backwards  and  forwards  8  more  ribs,  continuing  the 
decrease  as  alwve.  Now  begin  the  body,  knitting  backwaitls  and 
forwards,  i  stitch  plain,  i  purl,  reversing  the  .stitches  in  the  alternate 
rows.  In  the  ist  row  knit  the  first  and  last  30  stitches  of  the  skirt 
in  twos,  so  us  to  decrease  15  stitchi's  on  each  side,  and  leave  156 
stitches  for  the  body.  Knit  36  rows  without  change,  and  in  the 
37th  rou-  cast  off  6  stitches  on  either  side  of  the  middle  72  stitches, 
and  finish  the  front  first,  taking  off  gradually  at  inch  end  to  form 
the  armhole.  In  like  manner  knit  the  backs  sejairately.  Work  the 
8huulder-8tra]>s  on  the  same  pattern  on  7  stitches,  52  rows,  with  a 
row  of  double  crochet  in  scarlet  wixd  round  the  edge.  ^  Sew  them 
to  tlie  body  and  trim  round  the  skirt  and  tlie  Ixidy  with  crochet 
sndlops  in  red  wool.  First  a  row  of  double  mi  tlie  knitting,  then 
a  row  of  seallojis  us  follows : — i  double,  2  chain,  4  double  long  treble 
with  X  chain  Ix'tween  on  the  4th  following  stitch,  x  chain,  missing 
3  underneath.  Fasten  the  Ixxli'  behind  with  buttons  and  crochet 
loops.  (For  knitting  by  the  “Little  llapid”  Knitting  Machine, 
aiiply  at  the  dejiot,  273,  Oxford-street.) 

574. — Crochet  Petticoat, 

Tliis  n  arm  jxjtticoat  is  worked  in  Victoria  ciix'hct,  or  cr(x;het  a 
tricoter,  with  white  Berlin  wool,  and  has  a  Ixirder  of  the  same  material 
at  the  Ixittom.  Begin  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  petticoat  (the  border  is 
worked  on  afterwards)  with  a  chain  of 336stitche8,  and  work  backwards 
and  foi'wards  100  double  rows.  In  the  43rd  row  decrease  16  times  at 
regular  intervals,  Ix'ginning  after  the  9th  stitcdi,  and  decreasing  1 
stitch  after  every  19  stitches.  Uepeat  this  decrease  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  48tti,  S3rd,  STth,  oist,  65th,  69th,  73'’*lt  77t^'>  8«st, 
85th,  88th,  92nd,  and  9Sth  row,  omitting  the  first  and  last  decrea.se 
in  the  88th  and  95th  row.  Work  7  double  rows  for  the  band  in 
connection  with  the  skirt.  ITion  sew  u]i  the  skirt  Ix'hind,^  leaving  a 
slit  8  inches  long  at  tbe  top,  and  begin  the  Ixirdcr  which  is  worked 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  as  follows : — 1st  row:  i  double  long 
treble  on  the  ist  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain,  1  chain,  1  sjxit  on 
the  next  stitch  but  one  of  the  chain  (take  up  S  stitches  on  the  chain 
stitch,  liringing  tbe  thread  forward  between  the  stitches,  and  then 
draw  a  loop  through  all  the  threads  011  the  needle  together),  i  chain, 
miss  I.  3nd  row  :  •  i  double  long  treble  on  each  sixit,  except  the 
first,  on  which  work  i  slip  stitch  4  chain,  and  at  the  end  of  the^  row 
work  a  slip  stitch  on  the  4th  chain ;  after  each  treble,  i  chain,  i 
spot  on  the  next  double  long  treble,  i  chain.  3rd  row :  i  double 
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treble  ou  eaeli  sjwt  of  the  jirevious  iwv.  4tli  row  :  *  16  double 
long  treble  on  tlie  first  ifistitehes,  1  ebain,  miss  i,  i  double  long 
treble  ou  tbe  next  spot,  1  ebain,  i  s|M>t  on  tbe  following  stiteb,  i 
ebain,  i  double  long  treble  on  tbe  following  spot,  i  ebain,  miss  i. 
5tb  vow  :  •  14  double  long  treble  on  tbe  first  14  double  long  treble, 
missing  the  first  and  last  stiteb  of  tbe  1 6  treble,  i  ebain,  i  double 
long  treble  ou  the  next  ebain,  i  ebain,  1  spot  on  tbe  following  double 
long  treble,  i  ebain,  1  double  long  treble  on  tbe  next  sjM»t,  1  ebain, 
1  spot  on  tbe  next  double  long  treble,  i  ebain,  1  double  long  treble 
on  the  following  chain,  i  ebain,  repeat  from  *.  In  tbe  6tb  and  3 
following  rows  increase'  tbe  number  of  spots,  and  diminish  the 
number  of  double  long  treble  its  in  the  5tb  row.  lotbrow:  *  z 
double  long  treble  on  the  1  first  double  long  treble  of  tbe  previous 
row,  3  chain,  i  double  between  tbe  2  following  double  long  treble,  3 
chain,  2  double  long  treble  on  tbe  2  following  double  long  treble,  i 
chain,  6  times  alternately  i  sjiot  on  tbe  doulile  long  treble,  1  double 
long  treble  ou  tbe  next  spot,  with  1  ebain  after  eaeb  s])ot  and  each 
treble,  then  i  spot  on  the  next  treble,  i  treble  on  tbe  following 
ebain,  1  chain,  miss  i  underneath.  Repeat  from  *.  iith  row:  i 
sl»ot  on  tbe  ist  treble,  •  4  chain,  1  double  on  tbe  next  double,  4 
ebain,  i  spot  on  the  next  treble  but  1,  3  ebain,  7  times  alternately 

I  double  on  the  next  spot,  i  spot  on  tbe  next  treble,  with  3  chain 
between.  Line  tbe  band  with  calico,  and  sew  on  books  and  eyes. 

575  and  576. — Cape  with  Waibtcoat  Puont  in  Framework. 

'riiis  caiK‘  with  under-waisteoat  is  execiitixl  with  white  wool  and 
eriuiptsl  silk  in  framework,  and  is  trimmed  with  a.  framework  fringe. 
It  is  looped  up  at  the  Iwtek  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  framework,  and 
is  fastened  in  front  with  loops  and  buttons.  It  may  :ilso  be  made  in 
eroebet  with  a  crochet  border. 

577  and  578. — Embroidered  Designs  for  Dresses,  &e. 

These  designs  are  suitable  for  embroidering  dresses,  oirtaius,  &c., 
and  may  be  executed  in  white  or  coloured  cotton  or  silk.  No.  578  is 
worked  in  chain  stiteb  or  in  a  tainliour  frame.  No.  577  is  in  satin 
stiteb  with  a  row  of  cliaiu  stitch  round  tbe  edges  of  tbe  leaves. 

579  and  580. — Knitted  Capeline  with  Long  Ends. 

This  graceful  hood  or  scarf  is  knitted  with  fine  white  Shetland 
wool  in  an  open  stitch,  and  trimmed  along  the  inner  edge  with  a  netted 
ruche,  and  along  tbe  outside  edge  with  a  knitted  edging.  It  is  also 
ornamented  with  bows  of  white  corded  ribbon  and  woollen  tassels. 
Take  a  crossway  strip  of  lining  muslin  80  inches  long  and  18  inches 
wide,  and  slope  it  on  each  side,  so  that  the  ends  are  only  6  inches 
wide,  and  a  j)eak  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  This  is  tbe 
l>nttern  on  wliieb  the  knitting  is  worked.  Begin  at  the  front  peak 
with  10  stitches,  and  work  backwards  and  forwards  on  fine  wooden 
needles  as  follows : — ist  row' :  Alternately  knit  2  together,  thread 
forward.  2nd  and  3rd  rows  plain.  4th  row  purled.  Repeat  tbe.se 
4  rows  3 1  times,  reversing  the  pattern  as  you  proceed,  and  incrciuing 
and  decreasing  according  to  the  form  of  the  muslin  pattern.  Then 
take  up  tbe  stitches  at  the  outer  etlge,  and  work  5  rows  as  follows ; — 
ist  row :  Alternately  throw  the  thread  forward,  purl  2  together 
in  the  succeeding  row,  throw'  the  threail  forward  and  purl  the 
stitch  and  tbe  loop  together,  finishing  tbe  edging  with  x  rows  of 
ciwhet  scallops  comix)8cd  of  5  chain  and  1  double.  Work  the  netted 
ruche  eilged  with  silk  011  cither  side,  sew  a  2nd  ruche  across  the 
front,  and  add  tassels  at  the  ends  of  the  6charpes. 

581. — Ejibroidered  Footstool. 

The  frame  of  this  f(K)tstool  is  of  carved  oak,  and  is  16  inches  long, 

I I  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  high  at  one  end,  6^  inches  high  at  the 
other,  exclusive  of  tbe  cushion.  Tbe  cusliion  is  covered  with  i 
stripes  of  dark  brown  velvet  and  i  stripe  of  Berlin  work,  according 
to  illustration. 

S8*.  5*3.  5*7.  593.  594- 
Woek-B.lsket  with  Embroidered  Lid. 

Tliis  basket,  comjxisedof  yellow  and  black  varnished  canes,  is  1 
iiiches  long,  7J  inches  wide,  and,  including  tbe  feet  and  tbe  cover, 
9  inches  high.  The  green  silk  lining  is  full,  and  appears  as  a  puf¬ 
fing  between  the  canes.  Tbe  bottom  and  tbe  lid  are  wadded  and 
lined  with  plain  silk.  Tlic  top  of  the  lid  is  embroidered  m  raised 
work  on  green  silk,  which  is  executed  in  tbe  following  manner : — 
Trace  the  design  of  leaves  and  flowers  on  a  piece  of  linen  or  calico. 
Then  make  a  layer  of  thick  wool  for  tbe  leaves  and  flowers,  and  over 
this  work  writb  thin  wool  in  overcast  stitch  according  to  illustrations 
Nos.  582  and  593,  taking  violet  wool  for  the  flowers  and  shades  of 
green  wool  for  the  leaves,  and  putting  in  the  veins  with  filoselle  of 
tbe  lightest  shade,  according  to  illustrations  Nog.  583  and  594.  Now 
cut  out  the  separate  leaves  and  flow'ers,  and  fix  them  on  the  green 


silk,  on  which  tbe  design  should  jircviously  be  traeetl,  not  f.isleuitig 
tbe  edges  down,  so  that  tbe  work  m:iy  appear  niised.  Fill  in  tbe 
stalks  and  calyxes  with  yellow  silk  and  green  wool,  lay  tbe  work  ou 
the  top  of  tbe  basket,  and  train  it  round  with  ruches  and  liows  of 
green  ribbon  acconling  to  illustration. 

584. — Cotton  Basket  of  Cane  and  Croouet. 

This  liasket,  for  bolding  a  ball  of  ixdton,  is  composed  of  a  band  of 
])laited  grey  cane  in  tbe  centre,  to  which  is  attached  at  the  top  and 
Ixittom  a  eroebet  bag,  worked  with  blue  wool.  To  produce  the 
centre  part  take  2  canes,  each  45  inches  long,  and  beginning  in  the 
middle,  twist  them  together  acconling  to  illustnitioii,  obseiwing  U* 
make  the  curves  as  ctpial  as  possible.  Tie  tbe  cuds  together  with 
grey  thread,  and  then  wind  a  cane  106  inches  long  along  the  top  of 
the  plaited  cane  b(M)j),  working  it  on  with  5  niws  of  crochet  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 1st  row:  .Mteruately  i  double  over  u  curve  of  the  plait  and 
over  tbe  cane,  1 1  double  over  tbe  cane  hoop  alone.  At  the  end  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  rows  a  few  double  must  be  worked  to  fill  uj» 
tbe  space  before  iH'ginning  a  fresh  row.  2nd  row :  Alternately  5 
double  on  tbe  5  middle  stiUdies  of  tbe  1 1  stitches  of  tbe  previous 
row,  7  double,  tbe  5  worki'd  over  tbe  cane,  tbe  7  behind  tbe  cane  so 
us  to  leave  tbe  cane  exposc“d.  3nl  row :  Double  stitches  over  the 
caue.  4th  row  like  the  2nd  row.  5th  row :  Alternately  5  double 
over  tbe  5  double  of  tbe  previous  row,  7  double,  tbe  5  over  the 
cane,  and  tbe  7  behind  tbe  cane,  arranging  tbe  canes  in  curves  i4 
inches  long  according  to  illustration,  and  fastening  tbe  end  off 
securely.  \Vork  5  rows  in  tbe  same  way  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
]>laited  hoop,  and  then  croi-bet  tbe  Ixittom  of  tbe  Iwg  in  9  rows  as 
follows  : — 1st  row  :  2  treble,  w  ith  i  chain  between,  on  tbe  centre 
stiteb  of  tbe  5  double  of  tbe  5th  row,  then  7  chain ;  repeat  this  up 
to  the  7th  row,  working  tbe  treble  on  tbe  i  chain  between  tbe  2 
treble,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  chain  by  i  in  each  row.  8tb 
row :  I  double  on  tbe  ebain  between  tbe  2  treble  of  tbe  previous 
row,  16  ebain.  9tb  row :  i  double  on  eaeb  chain  scallop  of  the 
jirevious  row.  Fill  up  tbe  scallops  with  point  de  reprise  in  blue 
wool,  and  sew  a  tassel  of  wooden  moulds  coveri“d  with  crochet  at  tbe 
jx)int  of  tbe  bag.  On  tbe  top  of  tbe  cane  work  9  rows  of  crochet  as 
follows: — 1st  to  6tb  row  like  the  ist  row  of  tbe  Ixittom.  7tbrow:  *  i 
double  on  tbe  ist  ebain  Indween  s  treble,  33  chain,  with  i  double  on 
tbe  I7tb  and  i8tb  stiteb,  counted  from  the  end,  5  chain,  missing  5 
underueatb,  i  double  on  tbe  x  next  ebain,  8  chain ;  repeat  from  *  all 
round.  8tb  row :  15  double  on  tbe  10  middle  stitches  of  each  cliaiu 
scallop,  working  tbe  first  and  last  stiteb  on  tbe  first  and  last  of  tbe 
chain,  tbe  remaining  13  over  the  cliain.  9th  row :  6  treble  with  2 
ebain,  and  thread  tbe  length  of  a  stitch  between,  on  each  scallop  of 
tbe  previous  row,  leaving  tbe  2  first  and  tbe  2  last  stitches  of  each 
scallop  untouebeil.  Lastly,  pa.ss  a  cane  29  inches  long  round  tbe 
4tb  row  of  cane  hoops,  arranging  it  in  curves  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  add  strings  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 

585. — Knitting  and  Crochet  Fringe. 

On  a  chain  tbe  reipiired  length  knit  8  rows  backwards  and  for- 
waixls.  Then  take  up  tbe  stitches  of  the  last  row  on  a  thread,  and 
crochet  3  rows  as  follows: — First  row:  i  double  on  2  of  tbe  stitches 
on  the  thread,  4  chain,  i  double  on  the  2  next  stitches,  and  so  on. 
Second  row :  Alteniately  i  sixit  on  tbe  nearest  chain  of  tbe  previous 
row,  4  cliain.  Each  spot  consists  of  4  stitches  drawn  out  ^  inch 
with  the  thread  brought  forward  between,  and  all  bxipeil  off 
together.  Tliird  row  :  Like  the  2nd  row.  For  tbe  top  of  tbe  fringe 
work  I  row  as  follows : — Alternately  i  double  over  the  2  rows, 
then  a  scallop  of  5  chain,  missing  a  sufficient  number  of  stitches 
underneath. 

586. — Crochet  Fringe. 

This  fringe,  suitable  for  trimming  bedcovers,  Ac.,  is  made  of 
cotton  or  of  coloured  wool  or  silk  if  ajiplied  to  trimming  articka  of 
dress.  On  a  chain  the  required  length  work  4  rows  of  altemately 
I  treble  long  treble,  3  chain,  working  tbe  treble  always  <m  the 
treble  of  tbe  previous  row.  Fill  up  tlie  sjiaces  between  the  treble 
with  point  de  reprise,  according  to  illustration,  and  tie  in  the  fringe. 

588,589,  592,  595. — Case  for  Tatting,  Working  Materials,  Ac. 

This  case  is  made  of  fine  grey  linen  and  blue  silk,  and  ornamented 
with  grey  tatting  and  point  msse  in  blue  silk.  Begin  by  cutting  out 
a  circular  piece  of  cardboanl  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  piece  of  grey 
linen  the  same  size.  Then  cut  out  a  piece  of  blue  silk,  and 
embroider  it  according  to  illustrations  Nos.  588  and  592,  with 
scalloping  and  point  russe  with  blue  silk.  Tuni  the  silk  back 
at  both  ends  according  to  illustration  No.  595,  and  stitch  it  together 
to  form  a  runner.  Then  work  the  piece  of  linen  in  point  russe  with 
blue  silk,  and  sew  ou  tatting  in  grey  cotton  according  to  illustration 
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599. — Supper  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

S  Red  Brows.l  ■□  Scarlet.  B  Black.  □  Yellow  Brown.  S  2nd  Shade.  □  3rd  Shade.  □  Lixht  Qre.r, 
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603. — Antimacassar  or  Toilet-Mat  Pattern. 

(Knitted  by  the  “  Little  Rapid”  Knitting  Machine,  17;,  Oxf*rd-«treet,  W.) 
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Mesdames  Le  ItorTii.LTEB,  115,  OxFOBD  Steket,  supply  all  the  Matebials  bequibed  fob  the 
NeEULBWOBK  DbSIOKS  OB  THBSB  PaSES. 


No.  59 1,  which  exhibits  the  work  laid  out  flat  on  a  dimiuiahed  scale. 
Lay  the  linen  with  the  cardboard  underneath  upon  the  back  of  the 
silk,  and  fasten  down  the  tatted  scallops  with  cross  stitches  in  blue 
silk  accordiiig  to  illustration  No.  589.  Run  2  cords  through  the 
runners  at  each  end  of  tlie  case,  carrying  them  along  the  centre  part, 
where  they  arc  cemfined  by  a  row  of  herring-bone  stitch,  and  join  the 
ends  with'a  tassel.  Lastly,  place  a  circular  piece  of  silk,  overcast 
round  the  edge,  and  finished  with  the  requisite  straps  of  silks  inside 
the  case,  for  the  reception  of  the  various  working  implements,  as  seen 
in  illustration  No.  595,  which  e.xhibits  the  case  opened. 

590  and  591. — Gihp  Fboos  with  Tassels  fob  Tbimmixc 
Mantles,  Jackets,  &c. 

Tlie  upper  part  of  these  frogs  is  of  thin  and  thick  black  silk  cord 
and  braid,  the  tassels  are  of  netting  silk  and  wooden  moulds 
coveretl  with  silk. 

596  to  598. — REBLiir  Wool  Wouk  Bobdebs. 

Those  borders  may  be  adapte<l  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
stools,  ciLsbions,  bags,  mats,  and  nm-stands;  they  are  worked  in 
common  cross  stitch,  either  with  single  or  double  wool,  according  to 
the  width  of  border  reejuired.  If  worketl  in  shiwles  of  scarlet,  oaks 
or  greens  are  very  effective  on  a  black  or  dark  claret  grounding. 

599. — Slippeb  is  Beblis  Wool  Woek. 

Tliis  slipper  is  e<iually  suitable  either  for  a  lady  or  gentleman ;  it 
is  very  effective  workeil  in  the  colours  indicated,  but  these  may  of 
coiirse  be  varied  according  to  taste. 

600  and  601. — Edging  and  Insebtion  in  Iiiit.ation  of  Yak 
Lace  fob  Teisimino  Dbesses,  Jackets,  &c. 

The  genuine  worstetl  lace  or  yak  is  so  expensive  that  many  ladies 
liave  recourse  to  the  imitation,  which  is  not  difficult  of  execution  by 
the  following  process ; — Tack  a  strip  of  thin  still'  muslin  to  stiff 
pajier  or  glazed  calico,  then  cut  out  in  still’  jMipcr  the  figures  of  the 
design  and  tack  them  on  to  the  muslin,  after  which  work  with  black 
worsted  silk  or  cotton,  passing  the  thread  backwards  and  forwanls 
across  the  paper,  taking  up  the  muslin  with  each  stitch.  Darn 
through  the  threads  according  to  illustration. 

No.  600  is  a  black  worsted  edging  in  which  a  waved  strip  of  stiff 
paper  is  worked  over,  and  the  scallops  afterwaixLs  darned,  leaving  a 
Bumlx-r  of  long  loops  at  the  bottom  of  each  scallop.  A  thread  is 
run  through  these,  and  passing  through  the  darned  portion  of  the 
edging  serves  to  attach  it  to  the  beading.  Tliis  thread  is  wound 
over,  and  the  leaves  in  the  centre  of  each  scallop  are  worked  in  point 
de  reprise  on  3  threads  taken  across.  The  bars  oti  each  side  are  also 
threads  wound  over  with  wool. 

No.  601.  Insertion  in  imitation  of  yak  lace. — Take  2  mirrow  strips 
of  pi4)er  for  the  sides  of  this  insertion.  Work  over  thickly  with 
wool,  and  then  dam  through  the  wool.  For  the  star-shaped  figiues 
draw  3  threads  across  according  to  illustration,  and  work  over  them 
in  point  de  reprise.  For  tlie  crosses  pass  threads  across,  and  work 
them  over  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  narrow  plait,  and  make  the  loops 
on  each  side  of  the  point  of  crossing  by  working  thickly  over  a 
thread  of  wool. 

602. — Basket  Pattebn. 

(Knitted  by  the  “  Little  Rapid”  Knitting  Machine,  273,  Oxfonl- 
strect,  W.) 

Set  up  plain,  cither  for  flat  or  tubular  web ;  knit  3  times  across 
or  round  plain.  Open  the  clasp-ring,  and  remove  every  other  two 
needles  entirely  from  the  machine,  letting  them  hang  in  the  loops ; 
knit  3  times  across,  and  then  replace  ^1  the  needles  again ;  knit 
3  times  across  plain,  and  then  remove  the  sets  of  2  needles  which 
remained  in  before ;  and  thus  continue  knitting  3  times  across  with 
all  tlie  needles  in,  and  3  times  with  2  in  and  3  out,  removing  a 


diffenmt  set  of  needlt.i  each  time.  Tliis  pattern  may  be  varietl  in 
several  ways.  Instead  of  removing  the  needles  2  and  2,  we  may 
remove  3  and  3,  4  and  4,  2  and  4,  &c.  Instead  of  knitting  3  rows 
plmn  b^ween,  a’c  may  remove  the  alternate  needles  immwliately 
upon  replacing  the  others ;  or  we  may  leave  in  i  needle  and  remove 
3,  knit  3  or  4  times  across,  replace  all  the  needles,  knit  once  across, 
remove  3  needles,  leaving  1  in,  Ac.  These  patterns  are  especially 
pretty  knit  in  crochet  cotton  for  lied-quilts,  different  stripes  teing  of 
different  variation  of  the  pattern. 

603. — Antimacassab  OB  Toilet-Mat  Pattebn. 

(Knitted  by  tbe  “Little  Rapid”  Knitting  Machine,  273,  Oxford- 
street,  W.) 

Set  up  for  flat  web  3  needles  in  and  2  out;  lift  out  of 
action  all  but  6  needles  on  the  left-hand  side;  knit  once  across 
with  the  6  stitches,  lift  up  the  left-hand  needle,  knit  back  acros.s 
the  5  remaining  necilles,  depress  the  necille  next  on  the  right, 
knit  back  again,  and  thus  continue  to  advance  towards  the  riglit 

1  needle  every  second  row  knit.  Wlion  you  reach  the  right-hand 
side  of  tbe  flat  web,  reverse  the  process,  and  raise  the  neeille  on  the 
right,  and  depress  ujxm  the  left,  advancing  by  i  needle  each  time 
across  towarcU  the  left,  and  thus  continue  to  knit  backwards  and 
forwards  until  you  have  the  required  length.  If  a  scalloped  edging 
is  required,  as  shown  in  illustration  No.  603,  continue  to  advance 
towards  each  side  until  only  2  needles  are  left  down,  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  advance  the  contrary  way.  It  may  be  varied  by  setting 
up  2  in  and  2  out,  2  in  and  4  out,  Ac.,  never  leaving  out 
less  than  2  needles  at  a  place.  Using  the  Central  pattern,  knit 
the  body  of  the  antimacassar  without  scallops,  4  in  and  3  out. 
Make  the  border  3  in  and  3  out,  and  knit  one  side  scalloped  and 
the  other  plain.  Sew  the  border  on  all  round. 

Genebal  Instbuctions  on  thb  Mode  of  Executing  Aeticles 
IN  Knitting  and  Cbochet. 

Before  commencing  the  knitting  or  crochet  of  any  article  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  cut  out  the  various  pieces  of  which  it  is  composwl  in  lining, 
and  to  tiu'k  them  together.  Victoria  crochet,  or  crochet  a  tricoter, 
is  almost  invariably  made  use  of  for  jackets,  capes,  Ac.  It  is  worked 
in  double  rows  forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
stitches  are  taken  up,  and  in  the  latter  cast  off.  Tlie  increasing  and 
decreasing  may  either  take  place  at  the  ends  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
work.  In  increasing  in  the  middle  the  increase  is  effected  by  taking 
np  stitches  on  the  horizontal  threads.  In  decreasing  in  the  middle 

2  or  3  stitches  are  looped  off  together  in  the  return  row.  Wlicn  only 
a  few  stitches  are  to  be  added  or  taken  off  at  the  ends,  the  same 
process  is  ailopted;  but  if  a  considerable  numlier  of  stitches  is  to  be 
addeil  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  work,  a  chain  of  the  required  length  is 
worked  at  the  end  of  the  return  row,  and  in  the  following  row  the 
new  stitches  are  taken  up  from  the  chain.  If  the  work  is  to  be 
increased  on  the  right  side,  chain  stitches  must  be  added  at  the 
beginning  of  the  return  row,  and  taken  up  in  the  following  row. 
Wlien  the  work  is  to  be  shortened  by  a  considerable  number  of 
stitches,  these  are  left  unworked  at  the  end  of  the  row. 

The  increasing  in  knitting  is  effected  in  two  difl'erent  ways,  either 
by  adding  fresh  stitches  at  the  end  of  the  row  or  by  knitting  2 
stitches  out  of  i.  In  decreasing,  2  or  3  stitches  may  be  knitted 
together,  or  a  stitch  may  be  slipj)^,  the  following  stitch  knitted  and 
the  slipped  stitch  drawn  over  it.  When  the  work  is  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  decreased  at  the  ends,  the  stitches  are  cast  off  at  the  beginning 
of  the  row.  In  articles  which  require  a  long  foundation,  a  chain  of 
crochet  will  be  found  the  best  mode  of  beginning  the  work,  the 
upper  threads  of  the  chain  being  taken  up  by  the  knitting  needle. 

Knitting  by  the  “Little  Rapid”  Knitting  Machine  is  easily 
acquired;  for  machine  and  instructions,  apply  at  the  dejiiit,  273, 
Oxford-street. 


A  NEW  FASHION  BOOK. 


We  beg  to  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
greatly-improved  Fashion  Book  issued  by  Messrs. 
Debenham  and  Freebody,  of  Wigmore-street,  Caven¬ 
dish-square.  This  admirable  little  work  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  the  prevailing  modes,  and  as  these 
modes  are  nearly  all  illustrated,  the  book  is  of  incal¬ 


culable  assistance  to  ladies  out  of  town  in  the  selection 
of  autumnal  and  winter  toilettes.  The  various  articles 
mentioned  in  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody’s  book 
have  prices  attached,  so  that  ladies  can  calculate  exactly 
the  extent  of  their  order.  The  book  is  sent  post  free 
for  seven  stamps  to  any  part. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  Covcnt  Garden  there  is  no  change  to  record ; 

Babil  and  Bijou  seems  likely  to  hold  possession  of 
its  boards  till  Christmas,  if  not  till  the  recommencement 
of  the  opera  season. 

Drury  Lane  is  crowded  nightly  by  the  admirers  of 
the  grand  spectacular  drama  of  the  Lady  of  ihe  Lake. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  rather  a  triumph  for  scene-painter  and 
machinist  than  for  dramatist  and  actor,  but  it  attracts 
nevertheless  ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  surest,  if  not  the 
highest,  test  of  success.  A  novelty  has  been  presented 
in  the  form  of  an  original  and  very  amusing  farce, 
entitled  Fun  in  a  Fog,  which  affords  an  admirable  medium 
for  the  display  of  the  wonderful  and  versatile  talents  of 
the  celebrated  Yokes  family. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  Shakspearean  drama,  shut  out 
from  its  national  and  natural  home,  is  worthily  illustrated 
by  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Creswick,  who  have  been  alter, 
nating  the  parts  of  Othello  and  lago  in  Shakspeare’s 
noble  tragedy,  as  also  of  Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Macbeth,  and  Macduff.  The  feminine  efement  is 
rather  weak  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the 
heroines  in  these  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art. 

The  Gaiety  maintains  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  theatres  in  London,  where  novehies  succeed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  No  sooner  has  Mr. 
Toole  evoked  his  last  burst  of  laughter,  and  uttered  his 
last  “  gag,”  than  Charles  Mathews  comes  bustling  in  as 
fresh,  voluble,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  young  as  ever, 
“just  back  from  the  Antipodes,”  as  he  would  himself 
say.  No  sooner  w'as  his  genial,  vivacious  face  seen  as 
Twiggleton,  the  gentleman  with  the  Paul  Pry  propen¬ 
sities,  in  A  Curious  Case,  than  the  whole  house  rose  at 
him,  and  in  this  familiar  character,  as  well  as  in  his 
famous  dual  impersonation  of  hir  Fretful  Plagiary  and 
Puffin  Sheridan’s  Critic,  he  again  proved  that  age  could 
“  not  wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety.”  If, 
perhaps,  living  critics  may  insinuate  that  in  the  latter 
piece  there  is  somewhat  too  much  freedom  taken  with 
the  author’s  text,  the  excuse  must  be  that  Charles 
Mathews  never  was  and  never  will  be  governed  by  the 
laws  that  regulate  ordinary  mortals,  and  that  as  the 
public  seem  to  like  him  all  the  better  for  it,  he  is  quite 
right.  He  will  remain  until  Christmas,  appearing  in  a 
round  of  his  favourite  characters  in  comedy  and  farce, 
when  he  will  be  in  turn  replaced  by  Mr.  Toole  and 
burlesque. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  revival  of  Green  Bushes  has 
proved  a  great  success,  the  public  flocking  in  crowds 
to  witness  this  favourite  drama  and  its  equally  favourite 
and  evergreen  heroine.  A  new  drama,  from  the  pro¬ 
lific  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Byron,  is  in  rehearsal,  and  will 
probably  have  been  produced  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Clarke  (jtee  Miss  Furtado) 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  have  parts  in  it. 

The  Lyceum  management  has  achieved  another  bril¬ 
liant  triumph  by  the  production  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills’ 
exquisitely  poetical  and  beautiful  four-act  play  of 
Charles  /.,  which  must  deservedly  rank  as  one  of  the 


finest  productions  of  modern  times.  No  need  to  say 
that  the  part  of  the  hero  receives  ample  Justice  at  the 
hands  of  its  gifted  exponent,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who 
not  only  acts  it  finely,  but  looks  and  moves  “  ever}’  inch  a 
king.”  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  her  extreme  youth  con¬ 
sidered,  gives  a  very  touching  and  truthful  rendering 
of  the  character  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  play  is  put  on  the  stage  in  a 
style  of  absolute  perfection  ;  in  particular,  the  scene  in 
Act  I.,  representing  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  scenic  art.  The  theatre  is 
crowded  nightly  to  overflowing. 

At  the  Strand,  Byron’s  comedy-drama  of  The  Promp¬ 
ter's  Box  is  being  revived  under  a  new  title — Tivo  Stars ; 
or,  Footliijhts  and  Fireside.  Other  alterations  have  also 
been  made  in  the  points  and  the  dialogue,  by  which  the 
piece,  so  popular  when  first  produced  at  the  Adelphi  a 
few  seasons  ago,  is  considerably  improved.  The  author, 
as  before,  appeal's  as  the  representative  of  the  ambitious 
and  kindly  tragedian,  De  Lacey  Fitzaltamont. 

At  the  Vaudeville  the  programmes  still  retain  their 
stereotyped  announcement  of  The  School for  Scandal  and 
The  V fry  I.ast  Days  of  Pompeii. 

The  St.  James’s  is  announced  to  open  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansell,  with  opa-a  boteffe 
in  English. 

The  Opera  Comique,  certainly  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  commodious  theatres  in  London,  has  again 
unclosed  its  portals.  Here,  too,  comic  opera,  in  the  form 
of  Herve’s  (Flil  Creve,  is  to  find  its  appropriate  home. 
A  prestige  of  success  is  in  the  fact  that  its  heroine  is  the 
talcntea  and  sprightly  Julia  Matthews,  the  best  English 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the  art.  The  piece  de 
resistance  to  this  light  fare  is  a  new  comedy  by  that  ex¬ 
perienced  dramatist,  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  entitled  A 
Dream  of  Love. 

The  Royalty  management  has  revived  Dion  Bouci- 
cault’s  brilliant  comedy  of  Old  Heads  and  Toimg  Hearts. 

At  the  Court,  The  Son  of  the  Soil,  which  lost  none  of 
its  attraction  to  the  last,  is  replaced  by  an  adapted 
version,  from  the  pen  of  John  Oxenford,  ol  Amphitrion, 
a  play  by  the  poet  Dryden.  The  burlesque  of  'Zampa, 
which  was  not  very  successful,  is  withdrawn,  and  in  its 
place  appears  Gilbert’s  revived  petite  comedie  of  Creatures 
of  Impulse. 

At  the  Queen’s  the  latest  novelty  is  an  original 
drama  entitled  Amos  Clark.  The  author  is  Mr.  Watts 
Phillips. 

At  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre  the  opening  piece  is 
to  be  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  Rivals. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  attractions  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  suit  every  taste.  For  the  connoisseur  in  music 
there  are  the  classical  Saturday  Concerts,  at  which  the 
be^t  works  of  the  greatest  masters  are  given  in  a  style 
of  unimpeachable  perfection,  while  for  the  more  general 
pleasure-seeker  there  has  been  produced,  besides  the 
regular  amusements, a  musical  and  dramatic  “fairy fable,” 
so  called,  entitled  Autumn  Sheaws  or  the  Harvest  Moon. 
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The  mode  of  lighting  a  conservatory  which  we  illus¬ 
trate  is  by  means  of  plant  models  pierced  for  gas- 
jets,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  lines  and  dots  of  flame  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  plant.  Palms,  agaves, 
yucca,  cacti,  and  ferns  offer  the  best  models  for  illumi¬ 
nation.  One  or  two  model  plants  suffice  to  light  a  small 
conservatory. 

We  resume  the  subject  which  want  of  space  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  leave  unfinished  last  month — viz.,  the 
g.athering  and  storing  of  fruit.  Upon  the  first  part 
of  the  subject,  the  gathering  of  fruit,  perhaps  enough 
'  has  already  been  said,  and  our  remarks  will  not  have 
been  in  vain  if  they  in  any  way  lead  to  a  less  wasteful 
practice  than  that  which  is  generally  adopted.  The 
proper  storing  of  fruit,  however,  is  as  important  as  the 
careful  gathering  of  it.  With  the  early  crops,  straw- 
'  berries,  raspberries,  &c.,  nothing  can  of  course  be  done 
ki  the  way  of  storing,  and  but  very  little  to  prolong  the 
period  during  which  they  may  be  gathered  fresh  from 
their  beds  and  bushes.  There  are  some  sorts  of  straw¬ 
berries  which  bear  late  if  planted  in  a  shady  place,  and 
any  sorts  of  raspberries  may  be  made  to  bear  even  as 
late  as  September  and  October  by  special  pruning.  The 
plan  is  this  : — As  soon  as  the  suckers,  which  grow  up 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  are  from  one  foot  to  eighteen 
■  inches  high,  the  canes  which  have  been  left  through  the 
winter  for  summer  fruiting  should  be  cut  away,  and  the 
strength  of  the  root  being  thus  thrown  into  the  suckers, 
these  will  bear  fruit  the  same  year,  only  not  so  early,  as 
the  canes  left  at  the  winter  pruning.  According  to  the 
season,  raspberries  so  treated  may  be  kept  in  bearing 
from  September  to  November.  Currants  of  all  sorts 
and  gooseberries  also  may  be  kept  upon  their  bushes 
for  a  long  time  after  they  are  fit  to  gather,  if  they  are 
well  protected  by  netting  from  the  birds,  and  the  weather 
be  favourable.  In  very  wet  weather  gooseberries  are  apt 
to  crack  and  become  rotten,  but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  protect  a  few  bushes  by  means  of  an  awning  should 
there  be  too  great  an  abundance  of  rain  in  July  and 
August.  Currants  are  far  more  hardy,  and  will  hang 
longer,  especially  red  currants,  grown  against  a  wall 
with  a  north  aspect.  We  have  gathered  these  as 
late  as  December,  and  the  flavour  of  them  is  most 
delicious  ;  we  have,  never  tried  white  currants  in  such  a 
situation,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
turn  out  equally  good.  On  the  bushes  the  bunches 
which  hang  longest  are  always  the  best.  Plums, 
cherries,  and  wall-fruit  are  all  of  them  the  best-flavoured 
and  most  wholesome  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  trees. 
There  is  no  really  good  method  of  keeping  them,  as  far 
as  we  know,  beyond  a  few  days,  and  when  so  kept  they 
must  necessarily  be  deteriorated  both  in  appearance  and 
in  quality.  With  all  such  fruit  when  it  has  left  the  tree 
the  delicate  bloom  soon  passes  away,  and  fermentation 
begins.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case  it  becomes  bad,  and 
is  more  or  less  unwholesome.  Melons  and  pines  also 
are  best  cut  a  few  days  before  they  are  ripe,  and  left  in 


some  dry  place  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  full  sunshine ; 
as  soon,  however,  as  they  are  quite  ripe  they  should  be 
eaten,  for  they  do  not  improve  by  keeping.  Apples  and 
pears  are  the  chief  keeping  crops,  and  for  their  storing 
much  care  and  preparation  are  required.  As  our  re¬ 
marks  are  intended  to  be  practical  it  would  be  but 
waste  of  time  to  give  in  detail  a  description  of  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  best-constructed  fruit-room, 
for  with  most  persons  the  fruit-room  is  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  they  are  compelled  to  store  their  apples  and 
pears,  not  in  places  best  suited  for  them,  but  in  any 
attics  or  lofts  which  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  We 
will,  however,  mention  some  few  of  the  conditions 
which  have  a  tendency  to  ensure  success.  A  fruit-room 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  north  aspect,  and  if  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  building  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
covering  should  be  of  thatch  ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  that  the  room  should  be  ceiled  or  double  roofed  ; 
the  outer  walls,  if  not  built  hollow,  should  be  cased 
inside.  This  may  be  done  with  very  thin  boarding,  the 
intervals  being  filled  in  with  sawdust.  With  this  pre¬ 
caution,  the  liability  to  injury  from  frost  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  diminished,  and  a  uniform  temperature  more  readily 
preserved.  Though  in  a  general  way  it  is  advisable  that 
a  fruit-room  be  kept  dark,  there  should  always  be  one, 
if  not  two,  windows  in  it,  and  some  good  and  simple 
method  of  ventilation,  so  that  on  dry  days,  and  whenever 
necessary,  the  atmosphere  may  be  completely  changed. 
This  is  very  important.  Nothing  destroys  fruit  sooner 
than  a  tainted  atmosphere  arising  from  its  own  exha¬ 
lations.  Whenever  there  is  any  strong  smell  from  the 
fruit-room  we  may  be  sure  that  something  is  wrong,  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  detected,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  fruit  should  be  looked  over,  and  a  thorough  change 
of  atmosphere  induced.  No  spotted,  unsound,  or  bruised 
fruit  should  be  laid  up ;  it  will  not  keep ;  and  it  will 
not  only  create  its  own  loss,  but  become  the  means  of 
destroying  much  that  otherwise  might  be  kept  sound. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered  it  may  either  be  left  in 
heaps  for  a  few  days  to  induce  what  is  usually  termed 
“  sweating,”  and  then  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  and  laid 
out  singly,  or  it  may  be  at  once  spread  out  singly  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  shelves  where  it  is  to  remain.  In  all 
cases  the  boards  should  be  covered  with  some  material 
which  may  serve  as  a  bed  for  the  fruit,  and  help  to  keep 
off  frost — dry  straw  or  fern-leaves,  or  large  sheets  of 
paper.  Many  persons  are  favourable  to  the  heaping 
process,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fruit  which 
passes  through  the  operation  without  rotting  will  keep 
for  a  long  time,  and  give  little  trouble  afterwards  ;  but 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  flavour  of  it  must  be  injured, 
and  on  this  ground  alone  we  give  a  most  decided  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  latter  plan,  which  leaves  the  fruit  to  dry 
in  a  more  natural  state.  When  laid  out  the  fruit  should 
not  touch  each  other,  and  every  apple  or  pear  which 
shows  the  slightest  signs  of  decay  should  be  removed  at 
once.  For  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  the  fruit-room 
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should  be  examined  every  other  day ;  after  this  it  may 
be  left  safely  with  an  examination  once  a  week.  In 
frosty  weather  the  room  should  always  be  kept  dark, 
and  coverings  of  old  pieces  of  carpet  or  curtains  or 
sheets  o£  strong  brown  paper  provided.  The  different 
sorts  of  apples  and  pears  should  be  kept  apart.  The 
former  will  come  to  perfection  in  the  fruit-room,  but 
the  latter  as  they  are  required  should  be  brought  down 
and  ripened  in  a  warm  closet  near  a  fire.  This  will 
bring  them  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  their 
flavour.  The  fine  specimens  of  choice  pears  may  be 
kept  hung  up  by  their  stalks  on  a  line  until  they  are  re¬ 
quired  for  ripening.  In  this  way  the  old  Chaumontel, 
which  is  the  most  delicious  pear,  and  very  difficult  to 
keep  when  laid  down,  may  be  treated  with  great  success. 

We  have  yet  to  spe^  of  grapes,  filberts,  walnuts,  &c., 
but  our  remarks  upon  these  must  be  deferred  until 
next  month,  for  the  gardening  operations  of  the  season 
will  require  all  the  space  which  remains  for  us.  Under 
the  influence  of  November’s  chilly  atmosphere  flowers 
out  (ff  doors  are  fading  fast ;  but  there  should  be  no 
signs  of  any  deficiency  in  floral  beauty  in  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory.  With  these  artificial  appliances,  aided 
by  hot-water  pipes,  we  are  quite  independent  of  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  bad 
management  if  we  have  not  an  abundance  of  flowers 
under  glass  all  the  year  round.  Most  of  our  common 
greenhouse  plants,  primulas,  fuchsias,  geraniums.  See., 
can  be  made  to  blossom  a  month  or  two  earlier  or  later, 
as  we  may  require  them,  by  a  little  care  in  potting  and 
pruning.  So,  again,  all  the  cactus  tribe  may  be  set  to 
flower  at  any  particular  time  by  those  who  understand 
the  management  of  them.  As  the  days  draw  in  it  is 
desirable  to  clear  away  as  much  as  possible  the  creejiers 
from  the  top  of  the  conservatory  to  admit  light,  which 
is  now  very  much  needed  to  bring  forward  the  blossom 
of  the  camellias  and  other  wooded  plants  which  should 
be  in  full  flower  all  the  winter.  Less  frequent  watering 
is  required  for  the  general  stock  of  plants  at  this  season  ; 
but  water  must  not  be  withheld  from  those  which  are  in 
bloom,  or  showing  their  buds.  The  fogs  and  damp 


November  are  best  corrected  by  a  little  artifidal 
heat. 

The  work  in  the  flower-garden  consists  mainly  in  the 
preservation  of  neatness,  in  clearing  the  beds  and  borders, 
and  keeping  the  grass  free  from  dead  leaves.  The  use 
of  the  mowing-machine  should  not  be  discontinued  at 
present ;  indeed,  as  long  as  the  grass  continues  to  grow 
it  should  be  at  work.  Many  lawns  are  much  injured 
by  acting  under  the  impression  that  they  need  no  care 
during  the  winter  months.  As  long  as  the  weather 
continues  open  they  should  be  swept  and  rolled  regularly 
even  after  they  have  ceased  to  require  the  mowing-machine. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  taken  up  in  in  dry  weather 
and  carefully  stored  under  the  stand  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  elsewhere,  out  of  the  way  of  frost  and  damp.  The 
roots  of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  an  old-fashioned  and 
neglected,  but  very  pretty  plant,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  should  have  been 
planted  last  month  ;  but  if  they  have  been  forgotten  or 
neglected  it  is  not  too  late  now  to  give  attention  to  them. 

Fresh  plantations  of  rhubarb  may  be  made.  The 
ground  should  be  well  trenched,  and  made  as  rich  as 
possible.  The  plants  should  be  set  upon  ridges  three 
or  four  feet  or  more  apart  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  sort. 

Late  in  the  month  broad  beans  may  be  sown  for  an 
early  crop,  and  peas  also ;  but  it  will  depend  upon  the 
winter  whether  these  latter  live  or  rot.  Old  raspberry 
canes  may  be  cut  out,  and  those  required  for  bearing 
next  summer  shortened.  Many  gardeners  prune  both 
currants  and  gooseberries  at  this  season.  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  plan  in  neighbourhoods  where  small  birds  abound, 
and,  except  as  a  saving  of  work  in  early  spring,  we  know 
of  no  advantage  resulting  from  it.  In  the  eastern  counties, 
this  year,  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  has  been  especially 
troublesome.  We  strongly  recommend  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  suflered  to  remove  at  once  the  soil 
about  four  inches  deep  around  all  the  bushes  injured, 
to  burn  this  or  to  replace  it  with  fresh.  The  grubs  of 
the  caterpillars  are  now  all  buried  underneath  the  bushes, 
and  in  this  way  they  may  be  most  effectually  destroyed 


NEW  BONNETS. 


Mdme.  CiROUNE,  ^  I,  Sloane- street,  has  just  returned 
from  Paris  with  a  charming  collection  of  bonnets,  hats, 
modes,  and  polonaises,  with  which  our  readers  will  be 
delighted.  The  Princess  Clotilde  costume  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  model  of  a  Princess  dress,  and  allows  of 
most  becoming  and  artistic  drapery.  This  model  is 
entirely  new,  and  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere. 
Another  elegant  polonaise  has  a  waistcoat  and  coquet- 
fish  basques,  with  tunique  h  Legerrie,  a  new  and  most 
distingue  style,  which  emanates  from  one  of  the  best 
Paris  houses.  We  give  a  short  outline  of  the  new 
bonnets: — The  Raffaelle,  of  black  velvet  folds, 
ornaments  of  jet,  with  jet  chain  and  tassel.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant  bonnet.  The  Michel  Ange,  cf  faille  and 


terry  velvet,  with  torsade,  plume,  and  lace  appret.  The 
Toque  Henri  HI.  of  crape,  with  soft  crown,  garniture 
and  torsade  of  black  leaves  edged  with  jet,  and  studded 
with  jet  and  with  jet  flowers.  The  Rabagas  moeU/ie, 
a  lovely  bonnet  in  the  Rabagas  style,  with  ostrich  and 
hussar  feather,  and  lace  trimming.  A  mourning  bonnet, 
Andromache  shape,  of  fine  crape,  trimmed  with  em¬ 
broidered  crape  and  a  feather.  The  original  style  of 
Madame  Caroline’s  costumes  and  robes  has  obtained 
for  her  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  elite  of  London. 
All  who  appreciate  artistic  and  stylish  dresses,  combined 
with  moderate  charges  and  the  perfection  of  fit,  should 
order  their  toilettes  of  Madame  Caroline,  41,  Sloane- 
street,  S.W. 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  PRINCESS  HOHENLOHE-LANGENBURG. 


Baden-Baden,  October. 

N  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  this  little 
town  was  the  scene  of  a  small  but  rather  unwonted 
commotion.  If  you  had  arrived  at  the  station  at  three 
o’clock  you  would  have  probably  done  what  several 
other  people  did — get  out  of  your  carriage  and  inquire 
what  was  the  affair  which  could  attract  1 50  persons, 
who  ought  to  have  been  listening  to  their  band  at  that 
hour.  In  all  probability  you  would  have  been  told 
several  very  wild  and  impossible  stories,  and  have  heard 
tales  which  would  have  sounded  very  strange.  Only 
one  point  was  clear — that  is,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
funeral  service  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  If,  then, 
you  had  waited,  as  I  say,  you  would  soon  have  had 
your  curiosity  satisfied,  and  in  a  striking  fashion.  At  a 
few  minutes  before  four  rather  a  large  party  of  ladies, 
gentlemen,  and  a  very  small  baby  in  a  tartan  wrapper, 
crowded  the  balconies  of  the  grand  apartment  of  the 
“  succursale”  of  the  Hotel  de  France ;  evidently  they 
were  English — you  could  tell  it  at  once  by  their  dress 
and  their  manner.  “  There  are  two  things  never  mis¬ 
taken,”  once  said  a  Duchess  of  the  Faubourg — “the 
dress  of  an  English  great  lady,  and  the  air  of  an  English 
nobleman.”  It  was  not  a  compliment,  nor,  indeed, 
intended  for  one — an  contraire — but  it  is  true.  Nobody 
can  look  like  the  true  high-bred  Englishman.  Then 
quietly  came  a  carriage  with  men  in  babits  de  cour ;  then 
a  “  hearse,”  if  one  can  so  describe  a  tomb  on  wheels. 
Slowly  and  seriously  through  the  deadened  air  came  this 
“  decorated  urn.”  It  was  simple,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
a  great  flower-bed,  in  the  act  of  removal  or  transplanta¬ 
tion.  Heavy  over  the  car  hung  the  concealing  flowers 
and  the  drooping  shrubs.  Through  a  dead  silence, 
remarkable  in  Baden,  where  noise  is  the  rule  and  quiet 
the  exception,  the  procession  advanced  ;  then  there  was 
a  pause,  and  then  came  some  curious  sad-coloured 
carriages.  The  Ars  Mortuaria  is  not  yet  understood  in 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Were  they — yes,  they  were — the 
mourning  coaches  ?  In  the  first  were  four  gentlemen 
in  black  dress,  and  wearing  certain  red  ribbons.  One 
of  those  faces  strikes  a  Londoner  near  me  as  “  wonder¬ 
fully  familiar,  though  I  cannot  put  a  name  to  it.”  In  the 
second  coach  there  is  another  such  face.  Then  there 
is  a  pause  in  the  little  procession,  after  which  the 
presence  of  certain  grand  ducal  carriages — one  of  the 
Empress  of  Germany,  and  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  {nee  Princesse  Stephanie  de  Baden) — proved 
that  the  funeral  belonged,  mild  as  it  was  in  its  “  per¬ 
formance,”  to  the  patrician  order.  The  cortege^  then 
went  on  to  the  English  cemetery,  where  the  brief  service 
for  the  dead  was  performed,  and  all  was  over.  It  was 
with  a  start  of  astonishment  that  many  of  the  lookers-on 
heard  that  the  funeral  in  question  was  that  of  the  sister 
of  the  reigning  Queen  of  England,  and,  indeed,  her  last 
blood-relative. 

The  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  our  Queen,  married  the 
widow  of  Emich,  Duke  of  Leiningen,  also  Prince  of 


that  ilk,  and  so  the  deceased  Princess  Hohenlohe- 
I.angenberg  and  Victoria  of  England  are  semi-sisters. 
The  relations  of  the  great  German  houses  are  very  com¬ 
plicated,  and  so  there  is  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the 
Fatherland  which  is  not  to-day  wearing  mourning  for 
the  Princess  who  was  so  quietly  consigned  to  the  earth 
at  Baden-Baden  on  Friday. 

The  familiar  faces  to  which  I  have  above  alluded 
were  those  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Prince  Arthur,  who  travelled  here 
express  tor  the  funeral,  arriving  on  Thursday  at  6  p.m., 
and  leaving  for  England  on  Saturday  at  10.30  a.m.,  to 
the  wonder  of  the  idle  natives.  In  the  Royal  suite  were 
Captain  Haig,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Sir  Howard  Elphin- 
stone,  K.C.B.  Their  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess 
Louis  of  Hesse  were  also  present.  On  Sunday  England 
was  again  brought  to  our  mind.  As  I  was  reading  the 
Baden-Blatt  on  the  terrace  to  the  music  of  M.  Koenne- 
man’s  really  artistic  band,  the  air  suddenly  changed  from 
the  “  Feuer  and  Flamme”  Galop  {Faust)  to  “  God  Save 
the  Queen,”  bringing  me  up  quite  suddenly  into  actual 
life — not  that  there  is  much  romance  in  the  “  Strangers’ 
List.”  While  I  was  occupied  in  perusing  with  a  view 
to  see  if  Brown  had  left  and  Jones  had  come,  there  was 
a  slight  rush  of  people,  and  then  I  found  that  Europe’s 
most  successful  if  not  most  distinguished  man,  William, 
by  the  grace  of  Bismarck,  Emperor  and  King  of  Ger¬ 
many,  had  arrived.  He  is  a  noble  specimen  is  that 
grand  old  warrior,  whom  I  revere  while  I  dislike. 
Fancy  this  mild  old  water-drinking  p'ere  de  Jamille,  aged 
75,  who  at  the  age  of  14  went  into  Paris  with  the 
Allies,  and  who  said  to  Haussmann,  in  Paris,  in  1867, 
“  Yes,  I’ve  been  here  twice.”  Fancy  this  man,  who 
during  the  campaign  rode  two  horses  a  day  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  “  moving”  about  Baden  like  an  English  proprietor 
down  at  his  place  for  three  weeks,  and  apparently  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  destruction  of  thistles  and  weeds  in 
general.  Ah !  what  a  drama,  what  a  tragedy  we 
have  all  lived  through,  knowing,  too,  the  actors  !  If  our 
descendants  read  history  they  will  hardly  believe  that 
their  ancestors  were  thrown  into  constant  everyday 
life  with  the  great  actors.  Why,  I  have  dined  with 
Moltke,  Bismarck,  and  the  King ;  danced  with  them, 
supped  with  them,  smoked  with  them,  and  so  have  you, 
reader  mine.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  explain  the  “  blend¬ 
ing  of  society”  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  Second 
Empire  of  France.  One  of  the  illustrations  of  that 
reign  of  the  cleverest  man  of  the  century,  Napoleon  III., 
is  dead  within  the  last  few  days.  Djemil  Pacha, 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris  for  many  years,  died 
of  apoplexy  in  a  railway  carriage  in  the  arms  of 
his  son,  a  bright  boy  of  14.  1  knew  them  well 

both  father  and  son.  The  latter  was  educated  on* 
the  “  purest  English  system,”  and  was  intended  for 
diplomacy.  Asiatic  intellect,  restrained  by  the  just  rule 
and  measure  of  British  common  sense,  would  probably 
have  produced  one  of  those  practical  hard-working 
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statesmen  which  the  East  always  requires,  and  never 
gets.  I  hope  the  death  of  the  sire  may  not  be  the 
extinction  of  the  son.  Certainly  no  other  place  could 
show  so  late  in  the  season  such  a  distinguished  list  of 
foreigners  as  can  Baden-Baden  this  last  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Here  is  the  official  Baden-Blatt  list : — 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  the  Lady 
Mary  Montagu  ;  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  and  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Howard  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  the  Duchess  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Lady  Molesworth  of  Pencarrow,  the  Marquis  of 
Harrington,  Mr.  Huddlestone,  Q.C.,  Viscount  Torring- 
ton,  Earl  of  Gosfort,  Counts  Leon  and  Harold  Moltze, 
who,  brothers,  are  the  Minister  and  First  Secretary  of  the 
Danish  Legation  at  Paris.  This  name  was  so  unlucky 
during  the  German  War,  that  the  First  Secretary  was 
ignominiously  arrested  as  a  relative  of  France’s  bitterest 
foe,  the  great  German  General  Moltke,  the  dream  of 
whose  night,  and  the  plan  of  whose  day,  has  been  the 
campaign  which  culminated  in  the  occupation  of  Paris,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1871.  The  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
Hohenlohe  ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Tharpe ;  Count  Nesselrode. 
I  asked  the  latter  gentleman — “  Have  you  just  come  from 
Paris  ?” — “  Yes.”  “  And  I  fear  you  found  it  dull  ?” — 
“  Dull !  my  friend  ;  it  is  more  than  dull :  it  is  ominous. 
Vest  plus  que  triste  :  cest  grave!"  You  who  live  so  near 
France  seem  to  see  no  mischief  brewing.  It  is  often  so. 
You  must  go  abroad  to  learn  home  news.  My  idea 
is  that  some  day  soon  you  will  wake  up  to  intelligence 
from  Thiersville  which  will  remind  you  of  February, 
48,  and  September,  ’70.  And  I  am  not  speaking  with¬ 
out  grounds  for  my  ideas.  The  life  of  Thiers  must 
hang  on  a  single  thread.  And  if  ever  there  was  truth 
in  a  saying,  it  is  in  that — if  applied  to  the  august 
Adolphe — “  After  us  the  deluge.”  The  French  objected 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  his  age,  and  then,  mira- 
bile  dictu,  selected  Thiers  as  his  successor  !  Now  the 
Emperor  is  64  (last  April),  Thiers,  the  “  little  busy¬ 


body,”  is  76 !  Then,  what  a  deluge !  Gambetta  will,  1 
suppose,  step  first  into  the  breach.  He  will  be  pretty 
quickly  driven  from  his  position ;  and  then  we  shall 
have  the  choice  between  chaos  and  Conservatism, 
between  the  blood-red  Commune  and  Imperial  resto¬ 
ration. 

Apropos  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  well  for  the  French 
to  remember  a  saying  of  one  of  their  bcanx-esprits  : — 
“  To  the  game  of  love-making  two  parties  are  neces¬ 
sary — one  to  make  love,  the  other  to  permit  it  to  be 
made.”  It  may  become  a  question  for  France,  not  only 
if  she  shall  restore  the  Empire,  but  if  the  Emperor  will 
consent  to  be  restored.  I  confess  that,  through  a  glass 
darkly,  I  see  a  dynastic  institution ;  but  I  fail  to  see 
Chiselhurst  abandoned  for  Chantilly. 

“You  do  not  seem  to  like  the  actual  condition  of 
France,”  was  said  last  night  to  an  Englishman.  “  No,” 
was  the  reply ;  “  the  fourth  estate  does  mischief  enough 
in  England,  but  the  Thiers  (tiers)  etat  in  France  is 
absolute  desolation  and  ruin.”  This,  though  bitter,  is 
true — as  true  as  it  is  that  the  position  of  the  little 
Orleanist-Imperialist-Republican-President  is  no  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  Thiers,  but  of  the  infinitesimal 
littleness  of  the  French. 

But  a  truce  with  politics.  Let  us  take  a  turn  round 
the  “  Rooms,”  and  try  to  brighten  our  ideas — always 
dull  in  bad  weather.  The  weather  has  been  cold  this 
week,  and  Baden  is  only  adapted  for  outdoor  life,  so 
we  have  suffered.  Yet  swarms  of  people  arrive  every¬ 
day.  See,  for  instance,  here  is  the  “  Knight  of  Moira” 
(Sir  William  Fraser,  Bart.)  come  straight  from  a  visit  to 
a  brother  poet  at  Carlsruhe ;  also  a  fresh  detachment 
from  Hombourg,  driven  out  from  that  intrenchment  by 
stress  of  cold  weather.  There  was  a  great  concert  last 
night,  so  crowded  that  it  might  have  been  the  month  of 
July.  Before  leaving  Baden  for  the  season,  I  shall  have 
to  send  you  yet  another  chronicle  of  the  baths  and  the 
bathers,  the  games  and  the  players. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


CtAN  our  readers  understand  why  the  Parisian  ladies 
>  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
charming  women  in  the  whole  world  ?  Without  being 
really  beautiful,  they  are  all  incomparably  charming. 
It  is  because  they  possess  in  a  high  degree  that  difficult 
art  of  which  we  so  often  speak — the  art  of  dress. 

They  have  recourse  to  art,  you  say  ?  Of  course  they 
have,  and  look  all  the  prettier  for  it.  In  their  factitious 
beauty  (for  factitious  it  is)  perfumery  plays  a  great  part ; 
to  preserve  the  bloom  of  youth  as  long  as  possible,  they 
are  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  their  cosmetics  ;  and 
they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Orixa  Perfumery 
of  Mr.  Raynaud,  successor  to  Mr.  Legrand,  207,  Rue 
Saint-Honore.  This  perfumery,  having  rice  as  its  basis, 
is  excellent  for  the  skin,  which  it  beautifies  and  impreg¬ 
nates  with  an  exquisite  fragrance. 

As  articles  of  daily  use,  the  soaps,  toilet-waters, 
vinegars,  rice-powders,  and  cold  cream  produced  by  this 


house  present  the  most  efficacious  qualities.  There  is 
nothing  wanting  in  this  collection  of  cosmetics,  neither 
essences,  nor  lotions,  nor  cold  creams,  which  have  such 
an  excellent  effect  on  the  epidermis.  The  Oriza  Cream 
of  Ninon  de  L’Enclos  softens  the  skin  of  the  face,  and 
gives  the  complexion  a  delicate  whiteness  and  an  ideal 
transparency.  As  a  toilet  water  the  Oriza  Flowers  arc 
perfect,  as  is  also  the  Oriza  Milk  (Oriza  lacte)  for  lotions. 

Mr.  Legrand  has  succeeded  in  blending  the  direct 
perfume  of  flowers  with  rice,  so  that  his  rice  powders 
communicate  the  most  delicious  of  scents. 

The  Oriza  Perfumery  maybe  regarded  as  a  most  im¬ 
portant  amelioration  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of 
perfumery,  since  it  reduces  to  a  base  essentially  hygienic 
all  the  cosmetics  indispensable  for  the,  toilet  of  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Sold,  in  London,  by  Roberts  and  Co.,  chemists,  76, 
New  Bond-street. 
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Little  Cwiuctte.  Vulse.  By  Charles  Coote,  jiiu.  (IMblishcd  by 
llopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-iitreet.)— This  is  a  very  pleasing 
set,  but  we  think  Mr.  Coote  has  done  fur  better.  If  Little  Co<iwtte 
does  not  please  the  cur  so  maeh  us  some  of  his  compositions  which 
have  preceded  it,  the  title-page  cannot  but  gratify  the  most  fastidious. 

In  Dreams  at  least  I’m  still  with  Thee.  Song.  Words  by  A.  A. 
Watts.  Music  by  Joseph  Goddard.  (Published  by  Goddard  and  Co., 
4>  Argyll-place,  Regent=street.)— This  aims  at  being,  and  is,  more 
ambitious  than  the  average  of  ordinary  songs ;  the  accompaniment 
is  clever.  To  those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  study  this  song  will  be 
very  acceptable. 

That  Fond  Smile.  Song.  Words  and  music  by  Henry  Gothard. 
(Published  by  Goddard  and  Co.,  4,  Argyll-idaw,  Regent-street.)— M. 
Gothard  would  have  done  better  had  the  words  Ixnni  revised;  “  won’t” 
(-•an  hardly  he  accepted  as  poetical.  The  music  is  nevertheless  pleas¬ 
ing,  altliough  we  think  this  gentleman  docs  bettor  in  dance  than  in 
vocal  music. 

Gone  like  a  Dream.  Song.  Words  by  May;  music  by  Charles 
Joseph  Frost.  (Published  by  Weekes  and  Co.,  i5,  Hanover-street, 
Regent -street,  W.)  The  words  of  this  song  are  exceedingly  good, 
although  the  music  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  word  “  gone”  being 
so  often  repeated ;  the  letter  g  at  the  commencement  of  a  word 
should,  in  poetry,  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  music,  com¬ 
posed  hy  Mr.  Frost,  hears  the  mark  of  a  man  of  genius  and  is  strikingly 
■original,  at  the  same  time  being  particularly  pleasing. 

The  First  Lea  f  {La  Premidre  Feuille).  Song.  Words  by  H.  B. 
Farnie;  music  by  George  Lefort.  Sung  by  Madame  Chaumont. 
(Published  by  Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborough-street.)  This 
song  has  already  been  deservedly  successful,  and  has  achieved  great 
popularity  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  music  is  capital,  and  as  this 
is  the  first  composition  of  M.  Lefort’s  that  has  come  under  our  notice, 
we  hope,  as  we  do  not  doubt,  that  he  will  be  in  great  demand.  There 
is  no  straining  after  effect  or  attempt  at  grandeur,  the  effect  here 
being  produced  from  pure  harmony. 

Six  Characteristic  Pieces.  Composed  by  Oscar  Beringcr.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Czerny,  81,  Regent-street.)— From  “Blush  to 
Bloom.”  The  titles  of  these  pieces  are,  “  First  Greeting,”  “  Medi¬ 
tation,”  “Under  the  Eaves,”  “Night’s  Fancies,”  “Prayer,”  and 
“  The  Bridal  Crown,”  respectively.  They  are  all  very  beautiful  com¬ 
positions,  and  each  possesses  some  individual  merit ;  the  titles  are 
characteristic  of  the  subjects  ably  expressed  by  the  music.  Wo 
think  that  “  Meditation”  and  “  Bridal  Crown”  are  the  gems  of  this 
sjries,  although  we  consider  the  whole  set  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
every  student’s  r<<pertoire. 

Little  Birdie.  Song.  Words  by  Walter  Shepherd ;  music  by  H.  S. 
Roberts.  (Published  by  John  Shepherd,  20,  Warwick-lane,  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  E.C.)  The  words  of  this  song  are’pleasing,  and  the  music 
by  Mr.  Roberts  is  very  good,  although,  perhaps,  not  quite  e<iual  to 
some  of  his  compositions  recently  noticed  in  these  pages. 

Heureux  Printemps.  Caprice  elegant.  By  Eugene  Wagner.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  Czerny,  81,  Regent.street.)-This  is  a  happy  title,  and 
although  the  air  which  pervades  throughout  is  dreamy,  there  is  a 
cheerful  accompaniment  which,  while  it  corrects  as  it  were  the  mor¬ 
bidity,  harmonises  with  the  air,  and  renders  it  charming. 

Fairy  of  the  Valley.  Waltz.  By  W.  GriUiers.  (Published  by 
II.  White  and  Son,  337,  Oxford-street.) — Dance  music,  if  intended  to 
please  thoroughly,  should  be  quite  original ;  in  waltzes  more  particu¬ 
larly  great  similarity  prevails,  from  what  cause  we  know  not.  The 
Fairy  of  the  Valley  is,  however,  an  exception,  and,  although  an 
original  waltz,  wiU,  when  known,  become  as  thoroughly  popular  as 
those  which  boast  of  more  pretension  and  less  originality. 

Remembrance.  Song.  Words  by  Emily  Bronte ;  music  by  Alfred 
Plumpton.  (Published  by  Weippert  and  Co.,  266,  Regent-street.) 
The  words  though  mournful  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  music  is  also 
good.  ’The  accompomment  is  pleasing,  and  the  air  full  of  tenderness 
and  feeling.  By  the  title-page  we  see  it  has  been  sung  by  Miss 
Elena  AngMe,  but  any  amateur  may  sing  it  well  with  but  little 
practice. 


-li'C  Maria.  Vocal  Hymn.  With  accompaniment  for  organ  or 
piano,  and  violin,  ttute,  or  clarionet  obligato.  Composed  by  J.  B. 
Tourneur,  premier  viohm  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. 
(Published  by  W.  Waud  and  Co.,  88,  Fulham-road,  S.W.  To  be  had 
also  of  the  composer  at  his  residence,  3,  Urayton-terrace,  Old 
Brompton.) — A  very  chaste  and  exciuisito  composition,  replete  with 
pure  melody  of  a  high  devotional  character.  It  opens  in  G  3-4  time, 
whence  it  modulates  into  C  major,  and  back  again  to  the  original  key. 
The  instrumental  accompaniments  are  skilful  and  expressive. 

There’s  Life  in  Etiyland  Yet.  National  Song.  Words  by  H.  P. 
Hutchinson ;  music  by  George  Richardson.  (Published  by  Rudall, 
Rose,  Carte,  and  Co.,  20,  Charing-cross.)  This  is  a  very  stirring  loyal 
song,  the  words  of  which  are  really  true  poetry,  and  do  not  bear  the 
appearance  of  having  been  “  written  to  order.”  Mr.  G.  Richardson 
has  composed  music  to  these  words  which  gives  admirable  effect,  both 
as  regards  air  and  accompaniment,  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
words. 

Nelly  Schottische.  By  Charles  Godfrey.  (Published  by  Ashdown 
and  Parry,  llanover-square.) — 'Phe  title-page  is  attractive,  and  the 
schottishe  as  a  composition  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Godfrey. 

War  March.  Pianoforte  piece.  By  II.  Schallehn.  (Published  by 
Henry  Stead  and  Co.,  19,  Piccadilly,  W.) — This  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  we  have  noticed  Mr.  Schallehn’s  compositions ;  his  name  is, 
in  fact,  new  to  us.  The  IV’ar  March  proves  this  gentleman’s  remark¬ 
able  talent,  containing  as  it  does  so  much  beautiful  harmony  of  an 
almost  classical  order,  and  withal  easy  and  effective. 

Thy  Name.  Song.  Words  by  Lydia  B.  Smith.  Music  by  Berthold 
Tours.  (Published  by  William  Czerny,  81,  Regent-street,  W.) — The 
words  of  this  song  are  poetical,  but  the  effect  is  considerably 
marred  by  the  repetition  of  the  words  in  the  refrain  several  times. 
'The  music  is  pleasing  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject. 

The  Daisy.  Trio.  For  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and  tenor.  Words 
by  J.  W.  O’Brien.  Music  by  F.  Curschmann.  (Published  by  W. 
Czerny,  81,  Regent-street,  W.)— In  a  part-song  the  words  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  importance,  so  that  the  weakness  of  these  words 
passes  muster.  The  air  and  accompaniment  are  both  very  clever, 
the  harmony  is  also  perfect,  and  the  composer  has  done  so  wcU  that 
we  should  strongly  recommend  his  arranging  The  Daisy  as  a  duet. 

Eadymion.  By  John  Keats.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Steel, 
by  F.  Joubert,  from  paintings  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.  London  : 
E.  Moxon,  Son,  and  Co.,  44,  Dover  street,  W.,  and  1,  Amen-comer, 
Patemoster-row,  E.C. 

'This  magnificent  guinea  gift-book  is  indeed  “  a  thing  of  beauty,” 
and  for  it  we  may  predict,  in  the  poet’s  own  words : 

“  It  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us.” 

In  Sober  pi-ose,  this  volume  is  indeed  a  treasure :  the  illustrations  arc 
wonders  of  design  and  engraving.  Tlic  plates  are  six  in  number. 

Plate  I.  shows  an  Arcadian  scene  of  great  beauty. 

Plato  II.  gives  us  the  great  god  Pan  mourning  for  Syrinx  the  Pair 
“  melancholy  both”  among  the  reeds  :  a  very  different  pliasc  of  the 
god  Pan  from  him  who  “  laughed  as  he  sat  by  the  river  making  a  poet 
out  of  a  man.” 

Plate  III.  is  Peona  guiding  the  shallop  towards  the  “  bowery  island’' 
opposite. 

Plate  IV.  will  be  by  many  considered  the  gem  of  the  collection : 
“that  completed  form  of  all  completeness,”  Diana,  is  represented 
emerging  from  the  full-orbed  moon  to  bless  the  sleeping  Endymion. 

Plate  V,  is  indescribably  Ijeautiful :  cloud  and  sky,  trees  and 
streams,  bathed  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Plate  VI.  is  a  desolate  mountain-pass,  with  Endymion  striving  “  to 
find  a  half  forgetfulness  in  mountain  wind.” 

'The  type  is  clear  and  most  carefully  executed,  the  binding  rich  yet 
not  gaudy.  ’The  whole  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers, 
and  wiU  be  appreciated  by  all  who  possess  taste  for  a  literary  bonne 
bo  ache. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  cm  Uiis  sabject  most  be  addressed — 

To  ths  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Tronotcfc  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
(Bnglithvwman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1417.  K.  Z.  K.  has  a  beautiful  piece  of  point,  enough  for  apron 
with  pockets,  sery  finely  worked ;  real  old  lace  stitchee,  3t  inches 
wide,  very  cheap.  Sent  for  approval.  Also  lovely  soft  hand- 
crocheted  Shetland  shawl,  scarlet  and  white ;  very  light  and  delicate 
in  appearance,  and  exceedingly  becoming  and  warm ;  charming  dress 
wr^,  deeirable  for  invalid. 

1418.  Winter  offers  two  light  chene  silk  dresses,  silver  grrey,  with 
■nail  black  figure ;  one  never  worn,  the  other  worn  once  for  a  few 
hours.  Both  are  made  with  plain  long  skirt,  lined  with  white  muslin, 
^mic  scalloped,  and  bound  with  rich  green  gros-grain  silk,  pretty 
aight  shade,  loops  and  sash-ends  of  broad  gpreen  silk  on  each  side  of 
the  tunic.  Pointed  bodice,  open  en  chdle,  with  scalloped  revere  bound 
with  green  silk  and  edged  with  real  white  Maltese  lace,  fashionable 
open  sleeve  lined  with  white  silk.  Length  of  skirts,  front,  43 — 4oin. ; 
hack,  52—4^. ;  size  of  waist  for  both,  i3in. ;  length  of  bodice  to 
waist,  15— i4iin.  Dresses  worth  £7  each.  Winter  would  take  £4 
each. 

141 9.  Laurel  offers  very  nice  grebe  muff,  not  much  used,  15  shillings ; 
real  ermine  flat  victorine  and  cuffs,  a  little  soiled,  15  shillings  ;  large 
fur  cape  without  rieeves,  stone  martin  (very  good),  with  large  collar 
entirely  fur,  3  guineas.  No  post-cards. 

1430.  Impatience  has  three  white  felt  hats  (from  Jay’s,  Begent- 
alreet),  Tyrolese  shape ;  two  are  new  and  xmtrimmed,  which  she  will 
port  with  for  I2S.  each;  one  has  been  worn  a  few  times,  and  has  a 
binding  and  broad  band  of  velvet,  for  which  she  will  take  8s. ;  also  a 
grebe  muff,  in  good  condition,  for  fis. ;  a  blue  ostrich  feather,  12  inches 
long,  for  8s. ;  and  a  lovely  shaded  lilac  feather  for  12s.,  both  only  worn 
a  few  times. 

1431.  Anglo-Indian  wishes  to  sell  an  Indian  tablecover,  one  yard 
and  a  half  square,  and  beautifully  embroidered  on  cloth  in  coloured 
silks;  has  never  been  nsed,  as  it  did  not  fit  the  table  intended  for  it. 
Cost  £8,  the  least  taken  would  be  £4.  Early  answers  requested. 
Addreas  with  Editor. 

1423.  B.  D.  H.  makes  butterflies  and  Cravat  ends,  post  free  18 
^amps  each;  d’oyleys  and  collars,  24  stamps  each.  Through  some 
■dstake  the  advertisement  was  wrongly  inserted  last  month,  the  price 
•f  the  two  former  articles  being  is.  6d.  See  September  number. 
Address,  B.  D.  H.,  Post-office,  Bridport,  Dorset. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*•*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Goavenaaione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
■■tters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
tfiose  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
■ditor  op  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — ^All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
MMist  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Lenah  W.  writes — “Will  yon  kindly  oblige  me  with  the  address  of 
a  draper  who  ke^  the  Albert  crape  in  stock  ?  [Mr.  Burgess,  65, 
Oxford-stieet.]  I  have  tried  to  obtain  it  at  several  shops,  but  find 
they  only  keep  the  patent  crape.  I  shall  feel  much  oblig^  if  yon 
can  kindly  let  me  have  an  answer  in  the  October  number  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  as  I  require  the  crape  at  once.’’ 
{Mr.  Burgess,  65,  Oxford-street,  keeps  this  excellent  and  economical 
crape  in  all  qualities.] 

Shepherd’s  Plaid  writes  —  “I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  useful 
Magaiine,  consequently,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  my  writing  to  ask 
you  if  in  the  October  number  you  could  give  an  illustration  of  the 
assnner  shawls  are  converted  into  mantles  for  cold  weather.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  soon  have  weather  which  will  require  warm  clothing, 
and  as  I  have  two  very  nice  shawls,  which  would  do  for  the  purpose  I 


mention,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  comply  with  my 
request.’’  [We  cannot  give  a  pattern  of  this  mode  of  using  shawls, 
which  is  now  quite  out  of  fashion,  shawls  being  worn  straight  with  a 
fold  of  one-tbirJ  the  length,  but  you  can  easily  alter  one  into  a  mantle 
as  follows : — Place  your  shawl  on  a  table  right  side  up,  and  fold  one- 
third  over.  Take  the  centre  of  this  fold  and  pleat  it  down  in  three 
folds  rme  inch  apart,  cut  a  velvet  sailor  collar,  lino  it  with  silk,  and 
tack  it  inside  the  folds  so  that  it  folds  over  them.  Place  velvet  bran- 
denbourgs  down  the  front,  and  put  your  shawl-mantle  on  ;  taking  up 
the  shawl  on  your  arms,  and  noticing  where  it  falls  most  gracefully, 
place  pins,  so  as  to  form  a  sleeve,  stitch  lightly,  add  a  revere  of  velvet 
on  the  upper  side  only.  Your  shawl-mantle  is  complete  without 
catting  it.] 

iNquiETE  writes— “On  glancing  through  the  Memoirs  of  H.  Kirke 
White  the  other  day,  I  found  that  he  had  been  couverted  from  deism 
by  the  perusal  of  Scott’s  Force  (or  Power)  of  Truth.  I  am  so  anxious 
to  read  this,  and  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  in 
your  interesting  Magazine  if  it  is  a  book  or  only  a  short  article,  and 
where  I  could  get  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you  about  such  a 
seeming  trifle,  but  am  so  desirous  to  sec  it,  and  your  kindness  in 
answering  former  queries  emboldens  me  to  send  this.’’  [,8cott’s  Force 
of  Truth,  price  is.,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.] 

Will  the  Editor  kindly  ask  Silkworm  what  Eva  can  get  to  cure 
black -headed  pimples  in  the  skin  ?  [Wash  the  face  well  with  hot  water 
twice  daily,  rubbing  the  places  hard,  using  a  few  drops  of  Autephelic 
Milk  in  the  water. — S.) 

Julia.  If  you  really  must  change  your  pretty  brown  hair  (match¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  brown  eyes  and  brown  eyelashes)  to  a  pale  golden  hue, 
be  very  careful  not  to  apply  any  poisonous  dyes.  You  can  safely 
apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  Now  Bond-street,  London,  W.,  for  his 
golden  hair  dye,  which  costs  about  58.  We  believe  one  bottle  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  time. 

Gretsteil  says—"  Would  the  kind  Silkworm  kindly  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  form  into  which  to  change  an  extremely  handsome  India 
muslin  embroidered  train  skirt,  which  is  quite  finished  in  its  present 
shape,  but  which  I  moan  to  transfer,  as  it  always  looks  pretty,  and  is 
a  convenient  drees  to  have  ?  I  furnish  the  muslin  to  the  workers,  and 
they  remodel  the  design  according  to  the  directions  given.  The  skirt 
is  very  long,  full,  and  heavily  embroidered.’’  [Make  a  domi-train 
dress  and  muslin  polonaise  with  open  or  Antoinette  sleeve.  The 
Fashions  show  many  pretty  modes.] 

A  Knitter. — The  Silkworm  is  studying  the  Little  Rapid  Knitting 
Machine,  and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  her  experience  next  mouth. 
The  following  quotation  from  Land  and  Water  may  give  some  idea  of 
its  merits : — “  The  ‘  Little  Rapid,’  then,  is  a  family  knitting  machine. 
Perhaps  you  saw  it  in  the  last  Exhibition  of  1871 ;  or  perhaps  you 
may  have  passed  it  by  amid  the  buzz  and  hum'  and  clatter  of  all  the 
other  giants  of  machinery  there  exhibited.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have 
made  a  point  of  paying  it  a  quiet,  unceremonious  visit  in  its  new  home 
in  Oxford-street,  and  of  closely  inspecting  its  various  parts,  in  order 
to  describe  it  as  accurately  as  possible  to  you.  The  machine  itself  is 
round,  and  can  be  screwed  on  to  any  table,  according  to  option,  and  is 
worked  by  simply  turning  round  the  handle,  like  a  barrel  organ— any 
child  can  do  it.  A  competent — that  is,  an  experienced  worker — can, 
however,  knit  25,000  stitches,  or  twenty -two  inches  of  perfect  work, 
in  a  minute ;  from  this  you  may  judge  of  the  quantity  of  work  that 
may  be  done  with  it.  It  is  reckoned  that  a  pair  of  stockings  can  be 
knitted  in  one  hour,  and  are  equally  strong  and  perfect  as  when  knitted 
by  hand.  It  knits  both  flat  and  tubular  web,  and  finishes  a  stocking 
completely  without  any  sewing.  For  instance,  it  begins  with  a  selvage, 
and  knits  round  and  round  the  cylinder,  or  backwards  and  forwards 
as  required,  mak  ing  the  most  perfect  hand  stitch,  and  carrying  any 
knot  or  imperfection  inside  the  work,  so  that  not  only  can  rounds  be 
worked,  but  flat  web  with  selvage  edge ,  which  can  bo /  narrowed  to  a 
point,  or  widened  as  desired.  By  late  improvements,  also,  the  needles 
may  be  drawn  in  or  out  of  action,  thus  making  twenty  diflbrent  stitches 
and  ribs.  Indeed,  herein  lies  a  constant  source  of  variety  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  as  any  lady  may  find  out  and  invent  different  stitchee  by  merely 
placing  and  displacing  the  needles.  Thus,  te  knit  ribbed  work,  you 
leave  out  every  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  needle,  according  to  the  rib  you 
may  want,  while  for  the  spray  stitch  you  put  the  stitch  over  the  two 
needles  instead  of  one,  and  for  open  work  stitch  you  lift  the  stitch  from 
one  needle,  and  pass  ii  over  the  next,  and  so  on  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
every  new  way  forming  a  fresh  stitch,  perhaps  not  seen  before.  The 
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machine  requireg  no  tension,  so  that  if  a  thread  will  hold  together  it 
can  be  knit,  therefore  making  soft  and  beautiful  work  with  the  same 
stitch  as  hand  needles,  only  much  smoother  and  more  even  than  ever 
can  be  mode  by  the  most  expert  hand-knitter.  1  am  told,  also,  that 
our  ‘  Little  Rapid’  breaks  no  threads,  drops  no  stitches,  breaks  no 
needles,  and  does  not  get  out  of  repair.  Should  it,  however,  happen 
that  by  any  inattention  a  stitch  might  be  dropped,  it  could  be  easily 
taken  up  again  (even  if  several  rows  had  been  subsequently  knitted) 
by  making  use  of  a  long  needle  with  a  wooden  handle,  which  is  given 
with  the  machine.  Work  may  also  be  ravelled  without  being  removed 
from  the  machine,  which,  with  a  little  practice,  may  be  done  without 
losing  a  single  stitch  ;  and  wool  that  has  thus  been  unravelled  may  be 
worked  over  and  over  again  so  long  os  a  thread  of  it  can  hold  together. 
Now,  what  it  can  do  is  this :  it  can  knit  any  plain  and  fancy  stitch 
which  it  is  possible  to  devise ;  it  makes  squares,  triangles,  diamonds, 
monograms,  and  any  other  form  you  may  wish,  besides  the  round 
tubular  shape.  With  it  you  can  knit  quilts,  antimacassars,  &c.  (with 
one  stripe  plain,  and  another  with  fancy  stitches).  You  can  knit  the 
web  flat,  and  form  the  Vandykes  on  either  side,  either  by  narrowing  or 
widening,  or  by  knitting  the  herringbone  stitch  ;  and  these  Vandykes 
can  also  be  knitted  together  by  joining  the  points,  or  fitting  them  to 
each  other  so  neatly  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  where  they  arc  joined. 
Woollen  niching,  in  imitation  of  Astracan  fur,  can  also  be  made  with 
this  machine,  which  makes  pretty  trimming  for  children’s  dresses  and 
jackets ;  children’s  muffs,  carriage-rugs,  and  many  other  things  can 
also  be  made  of  this  ruching,  which  resembles  curly  fur.  Woollen 
and  silk  fringe  are  also  made  by  this  machine,  which  look  as  well  as 
any  that  can  be  bought.  In  fact,  as  much,  and  even  more  than  cun  be 
knitted  by  the  hand,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  ‘  Little  Rapid,’  which 
knits  from  the  coarsest  blanket  to  the  finest  mittens ;  and  it  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  become  indispensable  to  every  lady’s  household  when 
once  its  qualities  become  more  generally  known.  Amongst  the  things 
which  1  have  seen  made  by  it  are  blankets  and  quilts  (as  already 
mentioned),  skirts  (and  these  in  white  and  coloured  wools  looked  very 
bright,  warm,  and  comfortable),  fringes,  cords,  muffs,  mats  (in  every 
possible  shape  and  pattern),  jackets,  shawls,  tea-cosies,  smoking  caps, 
mittens,  socks,  stockings,  &c.,  &c.  It  was  the  stocking-knitting  process 
which  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  made  mo  think  that  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  near 
and  far ;  and  next  to  the  socks  and  stockings,  I  thought  the  knitted 
shirts  for  under  wear  most  useful.  To  many,  however,  I  dare  say  that 
the  fancy  articles  may  prove  most  attractive  ;  but  in  every  case  it  must 
be  delightful  to  get  through  aU  this  work  (especially  stocking  knitting) 
in  so  short  a  time.”  To  be  obtained  at  173,  Oxford-street,  W. 

A.  M.  writes—”  De.\k  Silkworm,— By  the  last  English  mail  I  have 
just  received  the  May  E.n'glishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  I 
see  in  it  a  lady  is  making  inquiries  from  you  about  New  Zealand. 
The  mail  closes  to-morrow,  and  as  it  is  now  nearly  midnight  I  have 
little  time  for  writing ;  and  again,  by  the  time  this  reaches  England  the 
lady  may  have  left,  but  if  in  time  my  hints  may  be  useful.  First  of 
all,  the  lady  does  not  say  to  what  part  of  New  Zealand  she  is  going.  As 
New  Zealand  occupies  about  the  same  space  as  the  British  Islands,  the 
climate  varies  very  much — for  instance,  in  the  North  Island,  in  Auck¬ 
land,  the  climate  is  almost  tropical ;  here,  in  Canterbury,  it  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  England,  though  I  should  say  on  the  whole 
brighter  and  sunnier  than  even  Devonshire.  For  instance,  on  Sunday, 
the  *8ih,  the  thermometer  at  3  p.m.  out-of-doors  stood  at  100  degrees, 
though  after  sunset  it  feU  to  50  degrees ;  tliat  was  an  exceptionally 
warm  day,  however,  and  as  a  rule  the  heat  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
fine,  would  not  rise  above  70  degrees,  our  July  answering  to  your 
January.  Again,  we  may  here,  on  the  plains,  have  ice  over  an  inch 
thick ;  but  it  soon  melts,  and  a  week’s  gloomy  or  wet  weather  makes 
every  one  growl.  Snow  only  comes  occasionally  on  the  plains.  We 
had  a  fall  in  June  which  lay  two  days,  and  we  consider  it  the  coldest 
winter  wo  have  had  for  ten  years.  Again,  in  Otago,  an  essentially 
Scotch  settlement,  the  climate  is  moist;  in  Dunedin,  similar  to  its 
namesake’s,  I  believe.  As  to  clothes,  the  lady  as  a  rule  would  find 
winter  English  clothes  too  heavy,  especially  the  first  winter  or  two 
she  was  here ;  and  in  summer,  if  she  feels  the  heat  in  England,  she 
would  feel  it  doubly  here,  the  hot  north-west  winds  are  so  very  trying; 
they  make  one  feel  languid  and  depressed,  and  only  colonial-bom 
people  or  Australians  can  stand  them.  As  to  what  furniture  to  bring 
it  depends  upon  the  lady’s  means ;  if  wealthy  she  might  bring  all 
needful  for  two  8ittin,;-rooms  and  tlie  requisite  bedrooms,  tiood 
furniture,  bedding,  and  carpets  are  very  dear,  and  I  believe  Christ¬ 


church,  Canterbury,  is  os  good,  if  not  better,  than  most  New  Zealand 
towns  for  shopping.  Iron  bedsteads  without  testers,  as  you  don’t 
require  hangings.  Featherbeds  I  should  decidedly  leave;  they  are  too 
hot ;  I  have  one  which  is  hanging  in  a  sheet  for  months  at  the  top  of 
the  kitchen;  just  now  it  is  in  use  under  a  hair  mattress.  All  pretty 
Uttle  ornaments,  knickknacks,  pictures,  &c.,  bring  that  she  can;  they 
make  a  plainly-furnished  room  look  nice,  and  remind  one  of  home. 
If  the  lady  is  poor  the  more  she  con  afford  to  bring  of  articles  of 
luxury  the  better,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  her  comfort  to  have  all 
absolute  necessaries.  Do  not  omit  a  sowing  machine  (Agenoria  I 
should  recommend)  and  a  washing  machine ;  if  she  cannot  afford  a 
Bradford  get  a  Richards  family  washing  machine,  I  think  118, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  City.  I  gave  £4  4s.  for  mine  when  I 
came  nine  years  ago ;  it  is  in  pretty  good  working  order  yet,  though  I 
wish  I  had  got  a  second  set  of  rollers.  It  is  most  useful  both  for 
wringing  and  mangling,  even  if  servants  won’t  use  it  for  washing ; 
but  if  by  chance  you  have  to  wash  yourself  it  is  invaluable,  os  no  lady 
can  stand  washing  like  one  accustomed  to  it.  Bring  all  necessary 
kitchen  things,  such  os  in  Burton’s  book.  Oxford-street,  of  prices  he 
would  put  down  for  a  small  house.  All  household  and  kitchen  linen 
and  clotlis.  A  good  side-saddle,  os  it  is  almost  certain  to  bo  wanted, 
and  bridle ;  snafile-bit  will  do  for  most  horses.  If  likely  to  be  in  or 
near  a  town  a  cloth  riding-habit,  if  in  the  country  grey  tweed  looks 
well  and  is  cooler.  Many  ladies  hero  wear  holland  habits  in  summer ; 
I  think  nankeen  better.  Don’t  forget  riding  drawers  and  trousers. 
Baths  I  forgot  to  mention;  they  are  most  costly  here,  and  wUl,  if 
well  packed,  hold  many  things.  Burton  packed  much  of  our  hardware 
in  our  hip-bath.  A  piano,  of  coarse,  if  she  has  one.  'The  things  cheap 
here  are  butcher’s  meat,  flour,  eggs,  milk,  and  butter ;  tea  and  sugar 
about  the  same  os  at  home.  Groceries  dear  and  not  always  good ;  we 
get  a  yearly  supply  direct  from  J.  T.  Morton,  Leadenliall-street, 
London.  Boots  are  dear  and  not  good  wearing ;  I  get  mine  from 
England  when  I  can.  Ordinary  dross  and  millinery  much  the  same 
as  at  home,  and  not  far  behind  the  fashion ;  but  I  always  prefer  my 
home  things,  llursthouso’s  book  on  New  Zealand,  The  Britain  of 
the  South,  though  much  run  down,  I  found  useful,  and  got  much 
information  from  it  when  I  left  England  nine  years  ago,  as  through 
it  I  brought  dairy  utensils,  washing  machine,  &c.  If  the  lady  has 
means  all  good  labour-saving  machines  are  useful,  as  you  may  any 
day  be  left  without  a  servant — a  Kent’s  knife  cleaner,  a  Nye’s  sausage 
machine  are  things  that  are  very  handy.  I  understand  at  wholesale 
houses  in  the  City  china  and  glass  and  crockery  may  all  bo  bought 
reasonably,  and  all  are  very  dear  here,  especially  kitchen  things. 
Such  things  should  bo  well  packed  in  a  good  cask  or  barrel,  as  they 
will  then  bear  the  rough  handling  they  get  on  board  ships  in  tran¬ 
shipping.  Such  things  as  cottons,  tapes,  &c.,  calico,  and  flannels  are 
all  very  dear.  Wo  get  our  writing-paper  from  homo,  and  little  odds 
and  ends  of  that  sort.  I  forgot  to  say  that  Hursthouso  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  of  New  Zealand,  and  his  book  makes  all  couleuT  de 
rose,  therefore  some  peo;>lo  say  he  teUs  lies ;  but  still  it  is  a  useful 
book,  and  gives  the  best  emigrant’s  idea  of  the  country.  Things  are 
not  so  flourishing  hero  as  they  used  to  be,  but  stiU  I  think  with  a 
small  fixed  income  you  may  live  most  comfortably.  House  rent  and 
servants’  wages  are  very  high;  but  if  you  buy  ground  you  can,  in 
these  days,  have  a  nice  wooden  house  of  six  rooms  built  and 
finished  for  about  £250.  You  get  8  per  cent,  for  money,  and 
sums  under  £300  may  even  get  10  per  cent.,  but  that  is  a 
chance.  We  came  out  nine  years  ago  from  England,  when  everything 
was  dear,  and  so  wo  can  never  hope  to  realise  our  money  without  times 
improve  much.  Then  a  small  cot  house  of  four  rooms  cost  £300,  our 
cow  £20,  for  which  we  should  now  give  £8  ;  butter,  then  28.  a  pound, 
now  pd. ;  mutton,  then  9d.,  now  3d.,  &c.  We  live  in  the  country,  30 
miles  from  Christchurch,  the  principal  city  of  Canterbury.  By  coach 
and  railway  we  can  go  there  and  back  in  a  day,  if  needful  for  shopping 
or  business.  Leithfield  is  a  township  hero,  at  home  it  would  be  caUed 
a  village.  My  husband  has  often  wished  me  to  try  and  write  some 
sketches  of  New  Zealand  life,  and  see  if  they  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  but  I  fear  they  would 
bo  too  simple  and  sketchy,  and  not  sufficiently  amusing.  Will 
you  toll  me  if  you  think  it  bo  advisable  to  try?  [Please  do  so 
as  soon  as  possibe.  S.j  I  could  give  an  account  of  my  *  roughing’ 
it,  of  the  first  iS  months,  when  I  had  no  woman  servant,  but  baked, 
washed,  scrubbed,  milked,  churned,  &c.,  and  yet  found  time  to 
visit  and  have  friends  as  a  treat  now  and  again ;  of  charming  pic¬ 
nics  and  rides,  of  two  riding  and  exploring  parties  when  encamped 
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out  ‘in  tents,’  of  ‘bush’  parties,  ic.  Lady  Barker’s  Station  Life  in 
New  Zealand  you  know,  I  dare  say ;  some  of  that  is  highly  coloured, 
bat  it  is  all  true  to  a  great  extent,  and  I  was  lately  visiting  friends 
who  knew  her  well,  and  had  been  with  her  in  her  cattle-hunting  expe¬ 
dition,  and  yet  one  said  he  would  back  ‘  me  against  her  for  pluck  and 
being  able  to  rough  it,’  so  I  suppose  my  experiences  are  somewhat  like 
hers.  I  often  see  things  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga- 
EINE  I  would  like  to  answer,  but  I  am  so  far  away  I  fear  my  letter 
might  arrive  when  the  subject  was  passf.  For  instance,  I  don’t  believe 
in  tight-lacing.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  be  tight-laced  and 
do  work.  I  cannot  boast  of  a  good  figure,  because  I  am  stout  and  not 
young,  but  in  summer  and  for  long  rides  I  go  without  stays,  and 
no  one  suspects,  for  I  am  shapely  still  and  erect,  and  can  walk  lo  miles 
or  ride  30  without  fatigue  when  I  am  well.  1  will  try  to  send  you  a 
paper,  and  as  I  am  not  sure  of  your  address,  will  direct  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  It  will  be  the  Weekly 
Press  of  July  17,  1872.  By-the-bye,  the  lady  should  try  to  choose  a 
good  ship;  try  to  find  out  from  some  friends  what  ships  go  backwards 
and  forwards  constantly.  I  do  not  know  about  other  ports,  but  to 
Canterbury,  the  Merope,  Captain  Rose,  is  the  favourite ;  she  is  due 
here  now.  Then  there  are  the  Glenmark  and  Charlotte  Gladstone, 
and  the  poor  Zealandia,  which  came  to  grief  on  her  way  home,  but  is 
a  fine  ship.  This  is  a  very  rambUng  epistle,  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
hints  may  be  useful.  I  wish  the  postage  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  were  not  so  great ;  it  is  is.,  I  believe,  now,  and 
since  Mr.  Lowe’s  new  postal  regulations  I  miss  many  numbers ;  this 
year  only  March  and  May  have  reached,  though  my  sister-in-law  sends 
them  regularly.  If  the  lady  can  bring  a  good,  tried  servant  with  her 
it  will  be  well,  but  she  should  promise  her  New  Zealand  wages  when 
she  lands.  I  have  always  had  good  girls ;  my  first  was  two  years  with 
me,  and  my  present  one  has  been  four  and  a-half  years,  and  will  not 
leave  till  her  marriage.  I  give  her  £30  a  year,  and  she  does  every¬ 
thing,  and  well— that  is,  washing,  cooking,  baking,  dairying,  milking 
three  cows,  and  all  household  work.  IVTien  she  came  she  could  dairy 
and  wash  well,  and  cook  potatoes ;  all  the  rest  I  taught  her ;  now  she 
can  cook  anything,  and  often  tries  new  dishes  from  Mrs.  Beeton’s 
Household  Manayeiuent,  an  invaluable  book.  She  is  one  of  a  very 
usual  sort  of  New  Zealand  servant,  a  respectable  Irish  farmer’s 
daughter,  too  proud  to  go  to  service  at  home,  but  came  all  this  16,000 
miles  to  do  so.  She  is  very  clean,  but,  like  most  girls  who  do  not  go 
out  to  service  till  past  20,  you  cannot  teach  her  the  methodical  tidi- 
ness  of  an  English  servant  tnuned  from  a  child.  But  she  is  always 
willing,  and  not  put  out  if  half-a-dozen  hungry  visitors  come  un¬ 
expectedly  to  a  meal,  or  some  one  comes  in  late  for  a  meal  and  a 
‘  shakedown’  for  the  night.  A  lady  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  England 
last  year,  said  she  believed  her  '  mamma’s  two  servants  in  New  Zealand 
did  far  more  than  all  the  nine  in  her  father-in-law’s  establishment  at 
home.’  And  on  the  whole,  from  the  accounts  my  friends  give  me,  we 
get  on  quite  as  well  w  ith  our  colonial  servants  as  they  do  at  home.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  went  to  England  a  year  ago  says  she  has  to  work 
as  hard  there  as  she  did  here,  for  she  has  got  a  sen-ant  who  knows 
'  nothing,’  and  she  has  to  look  after  washing  and  cooking  as  she  did 
here.  Eighteen  months  ago  I  sent  my  measure  to  Madame  Gouband 
for  a  dress,  and  when  it  came  it  fitted  beautifully ;  I  have  often  wished 
to  thank  her,  and  also  often  wondered  how  people  dress  at  home,  for 
I  told  her  suitable  for  a  person  like  me,  giving  description,  and  for  a 
‘  country  village,’  and  here  it  looks  well  in  town.  It  is  violet  rep,  so 
prettily  made.  I  have  not  worn  it,  having  been  in  mourning  ever 
since.  Should  you  really  need  information  about  New  Zealand,  I 
have  a  friend  who  was  here  ten  years  and  went  home  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  I  think  she  would  [not  mind  your  asking  her,  so  I  give  her 
address  confidentially  to  yourself.  She  hated  New  Zealand,  and  I  like 
it,  so  one’s  account  might  balance  the  other.  I  suppose,  dear  Silkworm, 
my  letter  to  you  is  private,  though  yon  can  make  use  of  it  if  you  think 
fit.  Your  ‘  Spinnings’  are  very  charming ;  I  always  long  to  accompany 
yon  on  your  rounds,  especially  at  Christmas-tide  to  Cremer’s,  Ac.  I 
have  four  godchildren  here,  and  birthdays  always  to  remember.” 
[Your  most  practical  letter  is  too  useful  to  keep  to  myself,  since  you 
kindly  permit  its  publication.  S.] 

C.  O.  N.  writes — “  Sir,— In  your  December  number  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  1870  there  is  a  description  of  a 
plant,  Polygonuns  Sieboldi,  in  which  the  flowers  are  represented  as 
bright  red.  We  at  once  purchased  the  plant;  it  is  now  on  flower, 
and  the  flower  is  quite  white.  Please  can  you  explain  the  reason 
why  ?”  [We  are  unable  to  give  any  reason  for  this  change  of  colour, 


if  the  plant  is  really  what  it  is  represented.  Our  illustration  woe 
taken  from  a  bright  red  specimen.  Wo  ourselves  purchased  a  plant 
which  blooms  deep  red,  but  we  are  disappointed  in  the  style  of 
growth  ;  but  the  soil  may  be  to  blame  for  that.] 

now  TO  BUILD  A  BONNET  A.D.  1S72. 

The  first  thing  is  a  shape  which  you  choose  very  small, 

’faking  care  that  the  crowu  be  amazingly  tall ; 

U'hen  purchase  some  silk  of  a  colour  that  suits  you, 

-\.nd  a  large  piece  of  gauze  of  the  very  same  hue. 

With  a  long  trailing  plume  to  wave  over  one  side. 

And  some  blonde,  and  some  ribbon  just  four  fingers  wide. 

Now  with  net,  silk,  or  muslin,  or  else  with  some  crape. 

Entirely  line  the  inside  of  your  shape ;  ^ 

Then  over  the  shape  of  the  silk  tack  a  layer, 

.iVnd  over  the  silk,  with  a  pin  here  and  there. 

Puff  the  gauze ;  cut  a  strip  of  that  gauze  for  a  tail. 

That  may  flutter  about  at  the  whim  of  each  gale ; 

This,  with  two  lengthy  streamers  of  ribbon  combined. 

Makes  a  fair  share  of  trimming  to  wave  in  the  wind. 

VVith  a  “biais”  or  two  you  now  border  the  rim. 

And  then  thus  you  continue  your  bonnet  to  trim — 

Yon  just  under  the  brim  some  silk  blonde  nicely  quill 
For  a  “  ruche,”  which  I’m  told  is  the  French  for  a  frill ; 

Cut  some  strips  of  your  gauze  just  cross  way  of  the  stuff. 

And  unite  them,  if  needful,  until  long  enough. 

With  an  even  round  hem  and  with  slip  stitches  neat 
You  will  finish  them  off,  and  then  daintily  pleat 
Till  they  surround  your  crown ;  they  must  end  with  a  bow 
In  the  front,  from  beneath  which  your  feather  may  flow. 

If  you  a  gay  garland  prefer  to  a  feather. 

By  all  means  adopt  it,  or  place  both  together ; 

Full  a  couple  of  yards  for  the  strings  you  allow, 

'fo  tie  which  on  one  side  is  the  fasliion  you  know. 

The  edifice  is  thus  I  believe  quite  complete. 

And  must  qualify  you  now  with  each  fair  to  compete. 

John  of  Gaunt. 

-Vn  Admirer  of  Good  Carriage  writes — “  In  answer  to  Annie  I 
can  mention  to  have  seen  in  my  wanderings  about  London  specimens 
of  bivekboards  in  a  shop-window  in  Bloane-street.  'The  owner’s  name, 

I  believe,  was  Jones.  I  often  wonder  that  some  enterprising  corse  t - 
makers  do  not  exhibit  the  Austrian  corset  in  their  windows,  or 
advertise  in  your  columns;  it  is  clear  from  the  niauy  inquiries  yea 
publish  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  the  article  as  would  n.ako 
it  pay.” 

A  Co.NSTANT  SuBSCRiUER  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editer 
would  give  in  next  month’s  number  instructions  or  design  for  trimming 
a.ljaby’s  basket  and  berceaunette ;  also,  in  an  early  number,  a  pattern 
of  a  velveteen  dress  for  a  little  boy  nearly  three  years  old.  [You  do 
not  say  in  what  material  you  wish  the  design,  or  in  what  style  of 
work.  You  will  find  the  pattern  given  on  page  165  of  the  September 
]^Iagazine  very  effective  if  worked  on  white  muslin,  using  a  coloured 
silk  cord,  or  else  embroidering  the  outlines  with  cotton.  Baskets  and 
berceannettes  are  usually  covered  with  a  coloured  calico  or  silk 
cover;  this,  again,  with  muslin,  plain  or  figured,  and  then  the 
trimming  is  put  on,  usually  consisting  of  flowers  with  edging  of  work 
or  lace.  Tlie  curtains  of  the  berceaunette  are  edged  with  the  same, 
and  tied  with  bows.  A  quilt  to  match  is  placed  over  the  bed,  and  a 
cover  over  the  basket.  A  pretty  design  for  a  basket  was  given  in  the 
Pattern  Sheet,  September,  No.  483.] 

Maude,  who  lives  far  from  London,  would  feel  much  indebted  if 
Silkworm  would  kindly  inform  her  of  some  shop  in  London  to  which 
she  could  write  for  the  Albert  crape,  as  no  address  is  given  in  the 
advertisement.  Maude  trusts  she  may  have  an  answer  in  the  next 
number.  [Of  Mr.  Burgess,  65,  Oxford-street.] 

A  Young  Mother. — The  fine  all-wool  empress  cloths  are  very 
different  from  the  harsh  and  wiry  goods  of  last  season.  They  are  the 
most  flexible  and  soft  repped  goods  shown,  but  are  of  firm,  snbstanti<^l 
texture.  First  choice  among  these  is  the  nentral  tints  and  quaint 
dark  shades,  especially  olive  and  nut  brown.  The  printed  empress 
cloths  are  also  of  very  fine  quality.  They  have  black  grounds  strewn 
with  Pompadour  designs,  small  flowers,  leaves,  and  vines  of  shaded 
grey  and  brown  hues,  with  occasional  relief  of  cr’our.  Yellow-brown, 
wine-colour,  and  bright  bine  are  shown  in  goods  of  inferior  quality. 
Yon  can  wear  this  material  yourself,  but  your  little  girl  is  too  ycv.rg. 


chastising  us  all  round — all  round  ;  and  that’ll  frighten 
Rosy.  What !  dubious,  eh  ?  This  little  girl  said  you 
were  on  your  way  to  us  !” 

“  So  we  were,”  returned  Oswald,  while  Rose  looked 
at  him  in  surprise  ;  “  so  we  were.  But  I  think,  now, 
it  will  be  better  to  put  it  off  till  after  dinner.  The  fiict 
is,  Savile,  I  must  go.  Some  unexpected  business  has 
turned  up  that  will  involve  rather  a  long  walk  for  me 
this  evening  ;  and  if  I  may  leave  Rosy  with  you - ” 

“  Meanwhile  ^  Nothing  could  be  better,  my  boy — 
nothing,  nothing.  My  Catty  will  be  enchanted  !  'But 
what  do  yon  say  ?”  said  Mr.  Savile,  turning  suddenly 
round  upon  Rose.  “  How  shall  yon  approve  of  his 
taking  himself  off,  the  very  first  evening,  and  handing 
you  over  to  strangers  ?” 

“  I  shall  like  to  see  Catty  very  much,”  said  Rose 
evasively  ;  and  Mr.  Savile  was  delighted. 

“  Like  to  see  Catty  ?  Ay,  so  you  will — so  you  will. 
You  don’t  see  such  a  girl  every  day.  You  shall  see  all 
the  rest  too.  I’ll  prepare  them  ;  they  shall  all  be  at 
home — every  one.  And  Minx  shall  pick  you  some 
strawberries  ;  so  don’t  eat  any  at  that  unwholesome  late 
dinner  of  yours.  Oswald,  my  boy,  remember,  no 
strawberries  ;  she  eats  no  strawberries — none  of  yours  ; 
we’ll  give  her  better.” 

“  That  I  deny,”  said  Oswald. 

“Of  course  you  do,  you  obstinate  rascal.  You 
always  deny  it.  And  you  tell  a  fib  every  time.  The 
rod  of  iron  may  rule  me,  but  it  can’t  rule  my  taste. 
That’s  unbiassed.  I’m  thankful  to  say.  In  all  the  country 
round  there  are  no  strawberries  like  mine.  And  yours 
— why,  they  beat  yours  hollow.” 

“  Rosy  shall  try  both  kinds,  and  we’ll  see  what  she 
thinks  about  it.” 

“  Why,  she’ll  think  what  you  think.  That’s  poz, 
as  Miss  Edgeworth’s  old  justice  says.  Poz,  poz.  Well, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“  \\7ELL,  well,  Oswald  !  how  de  do,  my  dear  boy  ? 

V  V  Clad  to  see  you  :  glad  to  see  you  :  glad  to 
see  you  !  I’m  afraid  I’ve  offended  grievously — stolen  a 
march  on  you.  But  it  was  quite  by  accident,  wasn’t  it, 
my  little  girl  ?”  And  Mr.  Savile  laid  a  paternal  hand 
on  Rose’s  head.  “  Comes  of  leaving  her  alone,  and 
going  off,  like  an  ill-bred  young  dog  as  you  are,  about 
your  business.  What  can  you  expect,  you  know,  when 
you  do  such  things  ?  Some  flowers  are  born  to  blush 
unseen  ;  but  some  aren’t,  and  can’t ;  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  But,  seriously,  my  boy,  I 
am  so  sorry  to  have  deprived  you  of  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  her.  I  hope  you  are  not  very  much 
vexed.” 

“  I  am  a  little  disappointed  ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  get 
over  it,”  said  Oswald. 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  on  the  point,  when  I* 
found  what  I  had  come  upon,  of  retreating ;  begging 
the  little  girl,  of  course,  not  to  mention  that  we  had  met, 
and,  when  we  met  again,  to  receive  me  as  a  stranger. 
On  the  point  of  it,  on  the  point  of  it,  I  assure  you, 
Oswald!  I  might  have  told  you  afterwards,  in  a  week 
or  so,  to  save  my  conscience.  But  I  thought  better  of 
it.  I  thought  she  did  not  seem  a  little  girl  who  could 
keep  up  a  deception — likely  to  blush,  stammer,  and  so 
forth.  Like  Poppet.  She  doesn’t  look  much  the  senior 
of  Poppet,  Oswald.” 

“  But  for  her  long  frocks.  I’m  afraid  one  wouldn’t 
think  her  so,”  said  Oswald,  smiling.  But  Rose  did  not 
smile. 

“  Oswald,  I  am  seventeen  I”  said  she  reproachfully. 

“  And  Poppet  Is  seven — ten  years’  difference,”  said 
Mr.  Savile.  “  But  now,  my  boy,  come  along ;  my 
Catty  will  scold  me.  She’ll  be  coming  after  us,  and 
New  Series,  No.  96,  Vol.  XIII. 
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never  mind.  Good-bye.  I  must  go  back,  and  prepare 
my  Gatty.” 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  departed  with  the 
quick  shuffling  footsteps  which  had  startled  Rose  as 
she  sat  alone  in  the  wilderness  garden,  the  point  of  his 
thick  stick  directed  alternately  to  the  skies  and  the  ground, 
on  which  latter  it  descended  with  great  energy.  Rose 
watched  him  out  of  sight,  then  looked  at  Oswald  : 
something  of  wonder,  something  of  inquiry,  something 
also  of  reproach,  blending  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

“  Oswald,  why  may  I  not  go  with  you  to-night  ?  I 
would  much  rather.” 

“  Would  you  ?”  said  he  eagerly,  and  flushed  high 
for  a  moment ;  but  eagerness  and  flush  alike  melted  as 
she  went  on — 

“  There  is  such  a  large  family  at  the  vicarage,  and 
he  said  they  would  all  be  at  home,  and  I  know  none  of 
them,  and  I  am  so  shy,  Oswald  !” 

She  looked  at  him  again,  imploringly  this  time,  and 
clung  to  his  hand  in  her  timid,  childlike  fashion. 

“  Oh,  mayn’t  I  go  with  you  ?  Do  let  me.  I  will 
give  you  no  trouble.” 

“  Trouble,  Rosy  !  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  my 
vocabulary  has  no  such  word.  Remember  that  for 
the  future.  You  would  have  known  it  already,  if - ” 

He  paused,  and  bit  his  lip. 

“  Why  do  you  look  so  stern  all  of  a  sudden  ?  I 
suppose  you  are  vexed.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Oswald. 
Never  mind ;  I  won’t  ask  you  to  take  me  with  you 
another  time.” 

She  was  moving  away  ;  but  he  put  out  his  arm  and 
caught  her,  and  drew  her  back. 

“  What  an  impulsive  child  you  are  !”  said  he,  kind 
and  brotherly  again  in  an  instant.  “  I  must  try  to  make 
you  more  careful  in  jumping  at  conclusions,  or  you  will 
get  into  no  end  of  scrapes  as  you  pass  through  this 
puzzling  world.  Now  listen — and  don’t  struggle,  for 
it’s  of  no  use  ;  I  shan’t  let  you  go — I  am  sorry,  very 
sorry,  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you  this  first  evening,  but 
it  cannot  be  helped.  For  one  thing,  I  must  walk,  and 
the  walk  would  be  too  far  for  you.  For  another,  it  is 
important,  indeed  necessary,  that  I  should  go  alone.” 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  a  farmhouse,  Fircotes  by  name,  at 
the  other  end  of  this  parish.  I  have  to  meet  a  person 
there  on  business — business  that  cannot  be  postponed, 
or  I  would  postpone  it.  Rosy — no  fear  of  that !  I  will 
make  as  much  haste  as  possible ;  but  you  must  not 
wonder  if  I  am  detained  some  time.  However,  you 
will  be  quite  happy  at  the  vicarage,  I  know.  There  is 
nothing  whatever,  either  in  place  or  people,  to  make  you 
shy.” 

“  Oswald  !” 

“  Yes,  my  darling.” 

“  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.” 

“Well  ?” 

“  What  is  this  important  business  ?” 

“  Rosy,  I  wish  you  had  asked  me  anything  but  that.” 

“Why  ?” 

“  Because  that  I  cannot  tell  3’ou.” 

She  was  silent,  looking  down,  her  colour  mantling. 

“  I  may,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you 


bj'-and-by.  As  yet  I  cannot  tell  any  one.  Simpson 
knows  ;  indeed,  it  was  from  him  that  I  heard  of  it.” 

“  Just  now,  when  I  interrupted  you  ?” 

“  Just  now,  when  you  interrupted  me.  You  need  not 
look  so  pained.  Rosy.  It  is  not  through  any  want  of 
confidence  that  I  keep  this  from  you.  And  you  will  ' 
oblige  me  very  much  by  speaking  of  it — if  you  must 
speak  of  it  at  all — to  the  vicarage  people  quite  naturally. 
Above  all,  don’t  let  my  uncle  suspect  that  there  is  any- 
thing  of  a  mystery.” 

“  Very  well,”  answered  Rose,  mechanically.  The 
pained  expression  had  by  no  means  quitted  her  face ; 
but  she  had  bent  her  head  to  fasten  her  glove,  and 
Oswald  no  longer  saw  it. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  as  we  have  the  afternoon  clear.  I’ll 
tell  you  what  we  will  do  :  order  the  pony-carriage,  and 
go  for  a  drive  ;  and  I  will  show  you  some  of  my 
favourite  haunts.  Shall  you  like  that  ?” 

Rose  lifted  her  eyes  and  smiled,  and  assured  him 
that  she  should  like  nothing  better  ;  and  he  kissed  her — 
gently,  as  was  his  wont — and  went  off  to  the  stables 
to  give  the  order  himself,  and  to  see  that  it  was  quickly 
executed.  But  he  would  not  have  quitted  her,  even  for 
that  short  interval,  had  he  known  into  how  morbid  a 
current  her  thoughts  would  relapse,  directly  she  was 
left  to  them, 

“  I  see  how  it  is  ;  he  thinks  me  a  baby,  too  childish 
to  understand,  or  to  keep  a  secret,  or  to  share  his 
troubles.  For  this  is  a  trouble  I  know.  I  never  saw 
him  look  so  terribly  anxious  before.  What  can  be  the 
matter  i  Perhaps  he  has  lost  some  money,  a  great 
deal,  nearly  all  his  fortune  ;  and  the  person  whom  he  is 
to  meet  at  Fircotes  is  a  Jew,  a  money-lender.  I  have 
read  of  such  things.  Of  course  he  would  not  tell  me 
if  it  were  that,  because  he  would  think  that  I  was  too 
fine-ladyish,  and  too  weak  -minded,  to  bear  any  such 
calamity.  He  little  knows,  though.  That  is  not  at  all 
the  kind  of  thing  to  affect  me.  I  should  rather  enjoy 
living  in  Ixjndon,  in  a  very  small  house,  or  a  lodging 
even,  with  a  maid-of-al!-work,  and  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  a  struggle  to  get  bread.  There  would,  at  any  rate, 
be  something  exciting  in  that,  something  stirring,  some¬ 
thing  to  exert  oneself  for.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  than  this  sober,  monotonous  comfort.  It  would 
lie  a  grand  kind  of  life,  too  ;  plenty  of  scope  in  it  for 
heroism.  Self-denial,  endurance,  patience,  the  spirit  of 
‘  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that’ — these,  and  all  noble  things, 
would  grow  and  thrive  in  it  !  And  how  glad  I  should 
be  for  the  opportunity  of  proving,  what  I  have  always 
believed,  that  outward  circumstances  have,  or  need 
have,  no  true  power  over  the  real  life  of  man — that  a 
life  may  be  just  as  beautiful,  and  great,  and  good, 
without  their  aid  as  with  it.  And  perhaps  my  husband 
would  smile  on  me  sometimes,  and  call  me  his  com¬ 
forter,  and  say  that  I  inspired  him  to  labour.  It  would 
be  my  turn  to  feel  inspired  then  !” 

She  checked  herself  with  a  sigh,  remembering  Os¬ 
wald  ;  for  the  husband  in  her  mind  was  not  Oswald. 

“Ah  !  it  is  all  an  empty  dream.  Such  blessedness  is 
not  for  me.  And  what  an  idiot  I  am  !  As  if  Oswald 
could  lose  his  money  without  wonderful  extravagance, 
and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  things  that  he  would 
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never  dream  of  !  or  as  if  he  would  ever  have  anything  to 
do  with  Jews,  in  that  way,  either  !  Poor  Aunt  Joanna 
was  right :  my  imagination  does  carry  me  away.  I 
should  be  happier,  more  contented — I  think  better — if 
it  had  not  carried  me  so  far  already.  But  what  can  this 
mystery  be  I  thought  husbands  and  wives  ought  to 
have  no  secrets  from  one  another.  And  I  should  have 
thought,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  Oswald  to 
open  his  heart ;  for  I  am  sure,  from  his  looks,  he  has  a 
burden  on  it.  But  I  suppose  sympathy  is  no  necessity 
to  such  natures  as  his.  He  would  despise  all  that  kind 
of  thing — set  it  down  as  foolish  sentiment.  And  yet — 
ought  I  to  think  so  of  him  ?  He  has  been  very  kind, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  very  sympathising,  to  me.” 

“  Come,  Rosy,”  said  Oswald,  reappearing  at  the  door, 

“  did  you  think  me  long  .■*  I  was  fastening  an  umbrella 
to  the  carriage,  to  shade  you.  That  will  be  pleasanter 
than  holding  a  parasol.” 

Rose  thankfully  assented,  and  rose  to  follow  him, 
saying  sadly  in  her  heart — 

“  I  can’t  understand  myself.  Oh,  why  am  I  so  wicked, 
so  ungrateful  ?” 

Throughout  the  drive  she  did  her  best  to  be*  cheerful 
and  agreeable ;  striving  against  the  foolish  timidity 
which  always  would,  in  her  husband’s  presence,  beset 
her  ;  striving  also  to  dissipate,  by  her  innocent  talk,  the 
anxious  shadow  that,  in  every  interval  of  silence,  how¬ 
ever,  returned, and  deepened  on  his  brow.  “What  can 
it  be  what  can  it  be  ?”  she  found  herself  constantly 
repeating  ;  until,  at  length,  the  answers,  copiously  sup¬ 
plied  by  her  lively  fancy,  became  so  appalling,  mere  con¬ 
jectures  though  they  were,  that  she  resolved  to  dismiss 
the  subject  for  the  present,  and  to  think  of  something 
else.  And,  at  this  epoch,  she  remembered  that  she  had 
determined  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  Gatty. 

“Oswald,  what  kind  of  girl  is  Gatty  Savile?” 

“  A  kind  of  girl  that  you  will  be  sure  to  lose  your 
heart  to.  Rosy.” 

“  You  mean  she  is  very  interesting  ?” 

“  She  will  be  very  interesting  to  you.  She  is  not  an 
ordinary  girl,  by  any  means  :  has  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
plenty  of  imagination,  enthusiasm,  and  so  forth,  and 
large  dark  eyes.  You  know  an  adorable  heroine  of  the 
Cjrinne  type  always  does  have  large  dark  eyes.” 

“  She  is  pretty,  then  ?” 

“  No  ;  there  is  a  great  charm  about  her  face ;  but 
you  could  not  call  her  pretty.  I  have  heard  her  railed 
plain  ;  but  that  was  by  a  person  who  cared  only  for 
regularity  of  feature.  And  I  have — once,”  added 
Oswald,  dreamily,  looking  out  before  him,  as  if  he  saw 
something  or  some  one  very  far  away — “  I  have  once 
heard  her  called  beautiful.” 

“  Is  there  a  story  about  her,  Oswald  ?” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Has  she  had  a  disappointment  in  love,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?  I  suspected  it  from  your  uncle’s  manner.” 

“  Jumping  at  conclusions  again.  Oh,  Rosy,  Rosy  ! 
But  you  are  right  this  time.  She  has  had  a  most  bitter 
disappointment.  By-the-bye,  that  was  another  reason 
why  I  expected  you  to  lose  your  heart  to  her.” 

“  Oswald,  I  believe  you  think  me  one  of  the  silliest 
people  on  earth.” 


“  Not  silly,  my  child ;  only  romantic.  And  what 
damsel  of  sweet  seventeen  is  not  ?  In  that  respect 
Gatty  will  do  you  good.  She  is  romantic  herself,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  the  romance  of  twenty-three  is  wiser,  better 
fitted  to  battle  with  the  world,  than  the  romance  of 
seventeen.  And  she,  too,  has  been  trained  in  a  hard 
school — poor  Gatty  !”  Again  Rose  saw  that  far-off 
look  in  his  eyes.  “  There  was  a  certain  young  fellow  : 

his  mother  and  hers  were  sisters - ” 

“  He  was  her  cousin,  then  ?” 

“  Her  cousin.  That  fact  caused  all  the  misery.  Well, 
when  he  was  seventeen  or  thereabouts,  his  mother  died, 
and  his  father  grew  discontented  with  England,  and 
contrived  to  get  some  appointment  out  in  India.  The 
boy  was  left  behind  ;  and,  in  his  vacations,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  here,  at  Bridgend.” 

“  What  was  his  name  ?” 

“  His  name  was  Howell :  Rolf  Howell.  He  was  a 
fine  handsome  fellow,  three  years  older  than  Gatty  : 
she  took  a  fancy  to  him  from  the  first,  and  he  to  her. 
For  three  years,  no  one  suspected  it  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  cousinly  liking.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  some — 

I  among  them — did  begin  to  suspect ;  but  my  uncle, 
whose  affair,  of  course,  it  was,  suspected  nothing.  You 
see  the  easy  sort  of  man  he  is ;  he  was  utterly  blind 
throughout.” 

“  And  did  you  say  nothing  to  enlighten  him  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  did  throw  out  a  hint  or  two.  But  no 
more.  It  was  not  my  place  to  interfere.  Besides,  just 
then  I  was  very  little  at  Bridgend.  Colonel  Wood- 
house’s  health  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  when  I  was 
not  at  Cambridge  I  was  with  him.  So,  from  everything 
I  hear,  Howell  had  it  all  his  own  way,  was  here  as  much 
as  he  chose,  and  went  on  as  he  chose ;  and  at  last, 
when  Gatty  was  about  eighteen,  I  think,  he  proposed.” 

“Was  your  uncle  surprised  ?”  ^ 

“  I  never  saw  a  more  astonished  countenance  in  my 
life.  I  was  here  at  the  hall  at  the  time,  and  he  came 
up  to  me  directly.  It  would  have  been  laughable,  only 
that  he  was  so  distressed.  He  poured  everything  out 
in  a  volley,  reproached  his  own  negligence,  lamented 
her  mother,  pitied  Rolf,  praised  Gatty,  was  sure  that 
it  was  no  wonder,  and  enlarged  on  the  unexpectedness 
of  it,  all  in  a  breath  ;  fumed,  cried,  walked  up  and  down, 
and  was  alternately  miserable  and  elated.  You  see 
Rolfs  father  was  rich,  and  Rolf  was  his  only  child. 
My  uncle  was  afraid  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  having 
made  up  the  match.  So  he  announced  that  he  would 
countenance  no  engagement  unless  Mr.  Howell  counte¬ 
nanced  it  also.  Rolf  wrote  off  to  India  at  once,  and 
the  next  mail  brought  the  answer.  Mr.  Howell  would 
countenance  no  engagement,  no  marriage,  between 
cousins.” 

“  Oh,  Oswald  !  What  did  Rolf  do  ?” 

“Rolf?  Ah,  poor  fellow!  we  won’t  dwell  on  it. 
Rosy  ;  it  is  a  sad  story,  and  we  cannot  mend  it.  Rolf 
was  quite  desperate.  He  had  never  been  used  to  be 
thwarted.  He  did  his  utmost  to  shake  my  uncle’s  reso¬ 
lution  ;  but  my  uncle  can  be  firm  sometimes,  and  he 
was  then.  I  think  Gatty  kept  him  so ;  she  declared 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  Rolf  against  his 
father’s  will.  He  wrote  again  to  India.  Another  answer 
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came,  more  resolute  that  the  last.  Then,  poor  fellow, 
he  gave  up  all  hope,  and  with  it — or  so  it  seemed — all 
good.  He  went  to  London,  and  there  threw  himself, 
body  and  soul,  into  every  worst  kind  of  dissipation — 
gambling,  drinking,  everything ;  in  fact,  he  went  to  the 
dogs.” 

“  Poor  Gatty !” 

“  Ah,  yes,  you  may  well  say  that !  This  went  on  for 
six  or  eight  months,  and  then  his  father  died.” 

“  Oh  !  and  then  they  were  free  !  Did  not  your  uncle 
send  for  him  ?” 

“  Rosy,  he  had  sunk  himself  too  low.  My  uncle 
did  go  up  to  see  him,  and  made  me  go  too  ;  and  we 
found  him — well,  never  mind  details  !  It  is  enough 
that  we  found  him  in  the  depths,  the  depths  of  all  bad  ; 
besides  which,  he  had  contracted  such  enormous  debts 
that  the  whole  of  his  father’s  fortune  had  to  go,  straight 
from  the  executors,  to  pay  them  ;  and  even  that  was 
insufficient ;  we  were  obliged  to  make  them  up  in  other 
ways.” 

“  Was  he  at  all  penitent  ?” 

“  I  think  he  was.  A  prouder  fellow  never  breathed  ; 
and  he  betrayed  no  more  feeling  throughout  than  he 
could  help  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  his  manner  was  full  of 
remorse.  'Phere  was  something  noble  in  him  too.  I 
remember  once,  when  my  uncle  mentioned  Gatty,  he 
stood  up  and  said,  ‘  You  know  what  I  am.  Do  not  pro¬ 
fane  that  name  by  speaking  it  in  my  presence.’” 

“  Poor,  poor  fellow  !  And  what  became  of  him  ?” 

“  He  sailed  for  Australia.  It  was  his  own  idea.  He 
expressed  no  contrition,  but  he  thanked  my  uncle  for 
what  had  been  done,  and  said  that  if  he  ever  did  succeed 
in  breaking  through  his  bad  habits  it  would  be  in  a  new 
world,  not  in  this,  so  he  would  go  to  the  diggings. 
My  uncle  took  a  passage  for  him  in  an  emigrant  ship, 
the  John  Bull,  and  saw  that  he  had  all  he  wanted,  money 
among  the  rest.  He  received  it  proudly  and  rather 
ungraciously,  pledging  himself  to  repay  everything  in 
due  time.  Soon  afterwards  the  ship  sailed,  and  a  week 
after  we  heard  that  it  had  been  wrecked  off  the  1-and’s 
I£nd,  and  that  every  soul  on  board  had  perished.” 

“  How  long  was  this  ago  ?” 

“  Two  years  last  spring.  So  ended  poor  Gatty ’s  little 
romance.” 

“Oswald,  how  terrible!  how  very  terrible  I  Oh, 
why  does  God  allow  such  things  to  happen 

He  did  not  answer  at  the  instant ;  but  presently  Rose 
felt  his  arm  steal  round  her,  and,  looking  up,  met  his 
steadfast  eyes,  bent  tenderly,  but  a  little  more  gravely 
than  was  their  wont,  on  hers. 

“Let  us  doubt  anything  rather  than  God,”  he  said  ; 
and  something  in  his  manner  caused  Rose,  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  veneration,  to  stoop  and  kiss  his  hand. 

“  You  are  very  good,  Oswald,”  said  she,  looking  up 
again.  “  You  are  better  than  I  thought  even.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  changeful 
beauty  of  the  long  summer’s  evening  at  its  height, 
when  Oswald  and  his  young  wife  made  their  appearance 
in  the  pleasant  garden  which  surrounded  the  vicarage. 


Rose,  looking  eagerly  about  her,  was  delighted  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  house,  although  by  no  means  of  modern 
date,  lacked  the  peculiar  aspect  of  solemnity  which 
characterised  the  hall.  It  was  a  three-storied  edifice  of 
red  brick  ;  roses  and  Virginian  creeper  climbed  about 
the  walls  and  the  windows.  The  door  stood  open, 
revealing  a  glimpse  of  a  somewhat  untidy  hall,  with 
children’s  hoops  and  skipping-ropes  suspended  on  pegs, 
and  a  child’s  straw  hat  on  the  floor.  Moreover,  on  the 
broad  lawn  which  extended  from  the  house  to  the  garden 
wall  croquet  hoops  were  set  out,  and  a  party,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  little  girls,  with  streaming  hair,  and  a  little 
boy  in  knickerbockers,  were  playing  croquet.  It  seemed 
to  Rose  as  though  a  ten-pound  weight  fell  suddenly  from 
her  heart.  She  had  found  something  congenial,  some¬ 
thing  young,  bright,  sunshiny  at  last. 

“  Hallo,  Minx  I”  shouted  Oswald  ;  and  the  little  girls 
looked  round.  Then  down  went  the  mallets,  oil'  started 
the  children,  and  Rose  saw  her  husband  taken  into 
forcible  possession,  the  boy  in  knickerbockers  shaking 
his  right  hand  with  great  vehemence ;  a  slender  fairy, 
whom  she  guessed  to  be  Tiny,  embrace  his  legs  ;  a  wild 
creature.  Minx  undoubtedly,  suspended  by  both  arms 
to  his  neck  and  l*'lo,  more  dignified,  but  no  less  affec¬ 
tionate,  clasping  his  disengaged  wrist. 

“  Here,  that  will  do  I  Get  down.  Minx.  Charlie,  let 
go,”said  Oswald  in  half-smothered  sentences.  At  length, 
with  one  resolute  effort,  he  set  himself  free,  just  as 
another  little  girl  and  two  tall  boys  rushed,  followed  by 
Mr.  Savile,  from  the  house. 

“Hurrah!  Oswald  for  ever!  Oh,  be  joyful! 
Gatty  !  Mrs.  Bunny  !  Come  out ;  here’s  Oswald  ! 
Hip  —  hip  —  hip  —  hur  —  ra — h  !  Hurra  —  h — h  ! 
Hurra — h — h  !” 

“  Hold  your  tongues,  you  beggars  ;  hold  your  tongues  ; 
hold  your  tongues.  What  d’  you  mean  by  it  ?  Here’s 
Oswald  quite  overwhelmed  ;  and  as  for  your  new  cousin, 
why  she  stands  fairly  forgotten  !  A  bride  forgotten  ! 
What  d’  you  mean  by  it,  I  say  ?” 

The  uproar  ceased  all  on  a  sudden,  the  wild  children 
drew  back  abashed,  while  all  eyes,  with  one  consent, 
turned  towards  Rose,  who  was  standing  a  little  in  the 
background  behind  the  hero  of  the  scene. 

“  Come  here.  Rosy,”  he  said  ;  and  drew  her  forward, 
blushing,  but  so  beautiful !  while  in  his  heart  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  there  was  no  wonder  that  all,  even 
the  rough  boys,  gazed  at  her  spellbound,  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  as  though  they  saw  an  angel. 

“  Come,  Tom  !  your  manners,  your  manners  !  where 
are  they,  haw  ?  Why  don’t  you  shake  hands  ?  She’ll 
think  you  a  booby!  That’s  right,  Flo.  Now,  Minx, 
tell  her  you’re  glad  to  see  her.  You  are  glad  to  see 
her.  Minx,  aren’t  you  ?  Of  course  you  are.  Why 
don’t  you  say  so,  then  ?  They’re  a  tribe  of  ill-behaved 
cubs.  Rosy.” 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Savile  surveyed  the  said  ttibe  with 
intense  complacency.  Ill-behaved  or  no,  they  were 
evidently,  in  his  eyes,  first  of  their  kind. 

“lam  very  glad  to  see  you  all,”  murmured  Rose, 
scarcely  able,  in  her  shyness,  to  make  herself  heard. 

“  And  we’re  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  I’m  sure,” 
said  Tom,  “  both  for  your  own  sake  and  this  fellow’s,” 
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bringing  his  hand  suddenly  down  on  Oswald’s  shoulder. 
Whereupon  Oswald  laughed,  and  then  the  children 
laughed,  and  Rose,  despite  her  shyness,  laughed  too, 
and  there  was  quite  a  laughing  chorus  for  some 
moments,  ended  by  the  appearance  of  an  elderly  lady, 
tall,  portly,  and  good-natured,  who  was  hailed  by  little 
Poppet  as  “  Mrs.  Bunny.” 

“  J/i<is  Mrs.  Bunbury,’’  observed  Mr.  Savile,  sotto 
vciY.  “  These  creatures’  governess,  my  Catty’s  cha¬ 
perone,  general  factota.  Couldn’t  get  on,  any  of  us, 
without  Mrs.  Bynny,  could  we.  Minx  ?  could  we — 
could  we  ?” 

Minx  emphatically  shook  her  disorderly  head,  and, 
darting  forward,  seizing  the  new-comer’s  hand,  landed 
her,  with  a  sudden  pull,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle. 

“  Bertha  !  I  am  shocked  !’’  said  Mrs.  Bunny.  “  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Oswald  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs. - ” 

“  Mrs.  Savile,  Mrs.  Savile,”  broke  in  the  vicar ; 
“  Oswald  is  Mr.  Savile  by  rights,  and  she’s  Mrs. 
Savile — ah,  that  name  ! — your  poor  mother.  Poppet !” 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  blew  his  nose,  and 
began  to  cry.  Rose  was  considerably  distressed,  and 
thought  the  others  strangely  unfeeling,  for  they  took 
no  notice  of  this  ebullition  in  fact,  they  ignored  it, 
still  gazing  at  her,  still  smiling,  in  a  way  which  appeared 
anything  but  seemly,  seeing  that  the  father  of  the  family 
stood  suffused  in  tears  in  the  background.  But  Mrs. 
Bunbury  began  to  speak  to  her,  asking  with  a  kindly 
voice,  a  voice  that  put  Rose  at  her  case  directly,  how 
she  liked  Worcestershire — how  she  had  borne  the 
journey,  and  so  forth.  Her  attention  was  temporarily 
diverted  ;  and  when,  a  minute  later,  she  again  glanced 
towards  the  spot  where  Mr.  Savile  had  been  standing, 
he  was  gone. 

“  Where’s  Catty  all  this  time  ?”  said  Oswald. 

“  I  think,”  began  Mrs.  Bunbury,  but  her  sentence 
was  never  finished.  A  sudden  shout  and  scuffle  of 
footsteps  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden  caused  every¬ 
body  to  start  and  turn  with  one  accord  in  that  direction. 
There,  with  every  symptom  of  violent  excitement, 
waving  his  pocket-handkerchief,  flourishing  his  arms, 
was  Mr.  Savile,  his  back  towards  them,  dancing  from 
side  to  side  of  the  lawn,  and  dodging,  as  Rose  presently 
saw,  the  movements  of  a  wretched  chicken  which  had 
squeezed  itself  under  the  fence  that  divided  the  said 
lawn  from  the  kitchen-garden. 

“  Hi !  hi !”  cried  Mr.  Savile  ;  “  you’re  the  creature 
that  rooted  up  Flo’s  seeds.  Hi !  hi !  back  with  you  ! 
Minx  !  Tom  !  come  and  help  me.  If  he  once  gets  to 
the  flower-beds  we  shall  never  catch  him.  He’ll  do 
no  end  of  mischief.  Hi !  hi !” 

“  Papa,  stop  !  you  only  frighten  it !”  cried  wild  Minx ; 
and  sped  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  boy  in  knickerbockers  followed. 
Poppet,  Tiny,  and  even  the  dignified  Flo  at  his  heels  ; 
while  Mrs.  Bunbury,  more  slowly,  brought  up  the  real 
in  the  capacity  of  a  guardian  angel. 

“  Oswald,”  whispered  Rose,  looking  behind  her,  to 
see  that  Tom  was  not  within  hearing ;  “  Oswald,  I 
can’t  make  your  uncle  out.  He  was  crying  two  minutes 
ago.” 


“  Was  he  ?  Very  likely.  That  is  nothing  new.” 

“  But — look  at  him  now.” 

“  Yes,  I  see.  That’s  nothing  new  either.  Rosy.  It 
is  his  way.” 

Then  they  both  laughed  ;  but  Oswald  became  grave 
again  almost  directly ;  and  Rose,  looking  up  at  him, 
saw  the  shadow  which  she  had  noticed  before  deepening 
on  his  face. 

“  Rosy,  I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  slip  away  ; 
time  is  getting  on.  Shall  I  call  'Pom  and  deliver  you 
over  to  him  ?  He  will  take  you  in  to  Gatty.” 

“  Oh,  Oswald” — she  clung  to  his  hand — “  I  wish 
I  might  go  with  you.” 

“  I  thought  that  point  was  settled,”  said  he,  shortly, 
sternly,  she  fancied  ;  and  her  timidity,  which  had  been 
in  abeyance,  rushed  back. 

“  Very  well  ;  call  'Pom,”  she  answered  ;  and  Tom 
was  called,  and  came.  'Pom  had  recently  entered  upon 
that  stage  in  a  boy’s  existence  when  the  society  of  a 
pretty  girl,  a  little  older  than  himself,  is  an  enjoyment 
only  second  to  cricket  and  football.  He  sank  at  once, 
too  happy,  into  the  double  character  of  Rose’s  adorer 
and  slave. 

“  Tom,  I  want  to  be  off  while  your  father’s  back  is 
turned.  Will  you  take  Rosy” — he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder — “  into  the  house  to  Gatty  ?” 

“  Will  I  ?  I  should  think  I  would  indeed  !”  said 
Pom,  hot  with  delight,  and  intending  by  this  emphatic 
mode  of  speech  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
honour.  “  But  where  are  you  off  to,  Oswald  ?” 

“  I  have  business — at  Fircotes,”  he  added,  after  a 
momentary  pause. 

“  Oh  !  Widdycotes,  as  my  pater  hath  it !  All  right. 
Cut  away.  I'll  see  to  her.” 

But  Oswald  still  lingered  ;  then,  while  'Pom  looked  on 
with  envious  eyes,  stooped  to  kiss  his  treasure’s  fore¬ 
head,  and  in  a  voice  too  low  for  any  ears  save  hers  to 
say — 

“  Good-bye.  Don’t  look  so  vexed.  I  would  take 
you  if  I  could,  darling — indeed  !” 

After  that  he  did  “  cut  away  and  Tom,  with  much 
pride,  escorted  the  fair  vision  to  the  house. 

“Why  does  Mr.  —  your  father  —  call  It  Widdy¬ 
cotes  ?”  she  inquired,  turning  her  head  from  a  wistful 
gaze  after  Oswald’s  retreating  figure. 

“  Oh,  because  a  certain  widdy  once  lived  there — 
lodged  there  at  least — for  a  little  while.” 

“  What  was  her  name  ?  Whittaker  ?” 

“  Why,  how  on  earth  could  you  know  ?  I  suppose 
Oswald  has  been  sounding  her  praises.  Yes,  Whit¬ 
taker  was  her  name.” 

“  Did  you  like  her  ?” 

“  Well,  I  scarcely  knew  her — I  am  so  little  at  home. 
But  our  people  liked  her,  I  believe ;  what  they  saw  of 
her,  at  least ;  that  wasn’t  much.  She  only  came  for  her 
health,  and  she  couldn’t  walk  far,  and  I  don’t  fancy  that 
she  was  peculiarly  sociable.” 

“  And  what  was  her  attraction  at  Fircotes  ?” 

“  Oh,  the  farmer’s  wife,  Mrs.  Burton,  was  once  her 
maid,  and  an  awful  favourite  j  and  then  Gatty^  told  me 
some  story  about  her  wanting  quiet.  But  you  d  better 
ask  Oswald  ;  he  and  she  were  awful  cronies.” 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house,  had  crossed 
the  somewhat  untidy  hall,  and  had  entered  a  pleasant 
drawing-room  of  moderate  dimensions.  There  was  a 
grand  piano  in  it,  open,  with  a  piece  of  music  upon  the 
stand ;  the  music-stool  stood  a  little  awry,  as  if  some 
one  had  recently  been  practising ;  a  violin-case  was 
propped  against  the  wall  hard  by,  and  near  it  stood  a 
large  canterbury  laden  with  music — loose  music,  music 
bound,  music  in  books  and  in  portfolios. 

“  Does  Gatty  play  ?”  asked  Rose. 

“  Yes,  and  sings.  She’ll  sing  to  you  by  the  hour  if 
you  care  for  it.  I  wonder  where  she  is If  you’ll 
excuse  me  a  minute,  I’ll  call  her.” 

He  disappeared ;  and  Rose,  left  to  herself,  gazed 
round  about  her,  and  sighed  a  sigh  of  pleasure  and  of 
relief. 

Everything  at  Bridgend  is  not  old,  and  grey,  and 
gloomy,  then !  What  a  delightful  room  !  All  that 
music  is  a  charm  in  itself ;  and  then  what  quantities  of 
books !  not  all  dry  and  musty,  but  new  ones  too — and 
poetry,  and  stories.  Oh,  and  all  the  magazines  bound 
up  ! — Macmillan,  Fraser,  the  Cornhill — oh,  how  I  have 
longed  to  read  the  Cornhill!  and  Aunt  Joanna  always 
took  the  numbers  away  before  I  had  time  to  do  more 
than  look  at  them.  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  regulate 
my  own  reading  now ;  I  will  make  up  for  lost  time. 
How  gay  and  pretty  the  chintz  is  on  the  chairs  and 
sofas  !  and  I  do  so  like  roses  on  the  paper !  and  the 
very  floor-cloth,  worn  a  little,  and  tumbled  a  little,  is 
delightful  in  my  eyes — shows  that  there  are  plenty  of 
feet  to  walk  on  it,  and  not  all  old  or  staid  ones.  Then 
that  bay  window,  with  the  writing-table,  how  one  might 
sit  and  dream  in  it,  looking  out  upon  those  woods  ! 
And  that  chiffonier  with  china,  and  the  what-not  with 
the  children’s  work-boxes  and  writing-cases  evidently, 
and  the  large  table  in  the  middle,  with  more  delicious 
books,  and  photographic  albums,  and  a  solitaire  board. 
Oh,  it  is  all  so  much  more  natural  than  anything  I  have 
seen  since  I  married  !  I  shall  be  often  here,  I  hope — 
and  oh,  the  pictures  !” 

The  pictures  chiefly  consisted  of  sketches  and  por¬ 
traits  in  water-colours,  and  of  photographs  from  the 
works  of  modem  artists  in  Oxford  frames.  But  Rose 
was  not  a  critical  judge — lightness,  prettiness,  and 
general  attractiveness  were  qualities  far  more  valuable 
in  her  eyes  just  now  than  costliness,  grandeur,  or 
rarity.  She  was  standing  rapt  before  “  The  Black 
Brunswicker”  when  Tom’s  voice  in  the  hall,  with 
another,  a  girl’s  voice,  gave  notice  of  Gatty’s  approach. 
She  turned  with  a  vivid  blush,  and  Gatty  stood  before 
her. 

Gatty.  Rose  had  read  of  Corinne,  of  Thekla,  and 
of  others  like  them — heroines  of  genius  on  the  one 
hand,  of  unhappy  love  on  the  other.  But  she  had 
never,  until  this  moment,  realised  that  such  heroines 
truly  existed.  She  had  never,  until  this  moment, 
realised  that,  in  this  every-day  life  of  ours — in  this 
world  where  that  life  is  spent — beings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  people  like  ourselves  in  outward  aspect,  in  dress,  in 
manners,  may  and  do  move  among  us,  feeling  as  Corinne 
felt,  loving  as  Thekla  loved,  suffering  as  Corinne  and 
Thekla  suffered  ;  but  one  such  now  stood  before  her — 


not  veiled,  the  true  life  hidden,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many,  but  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  such — a  Corinne 
and  a  Thekla  in  one.  The  Thekla  character  was  that 
with  which  Rose  most  deeply  sympathised.  She  thought 
of  Oswald’s  story,  of  Rolf,  of  the  passionate  love 
which  had  lived  its  little  day,  and  then  had  passed — 
one  taken,  the  other  left.  Then  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  with  all  her  soul  in  them,  she  looked  at  Gatty. 

“  I  hope  you  did  not  think  me  neglectful ;  I  kept 
away  on  purpose.  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  quite 
overwhelmed,”  said  the  voice,  very  sweet,  very  eager, 
which  she  had  heard  in  the  hall. 

And  then  she  felt  her  hand  clasped  warmly,  and  a 
kiss  upon  her  face. 

She  had  kissed  her !  The  Corinne-Thekla  had 
kissed  her ! 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Gatty  was  thin,  but  not  unpleasantly  thin ;  and 
her  figure,  although  wanting  in  the  perfect  sym¬ 
metry  which  made  Rose’s  beautiful  though  childish 
form  a  joy  to  look  upon,  was  yet  sufficiently  graceful, 
characterised  by  a  simple  dignity  of  carriage  remote 
alike  from  awkwardness  and  from  stilfness.  She  was 
taller  than  Rose,  outstripping  the  middle  height,  wl.ich 
Rose  had  not  reached,  and  never  would  reach,  even 
though — a  fact  which  she  was  most  unwilling  to  own — 
she  had  not  quite  done  growing,  d'he  Savile  hair,  that 
hair  which  Aunt  Joanna  called  chestnut,  and  which  Rose 
would  otherwise  have  called  red,  was  in  Gatty  so 
modified,  so  mixed  with  darker  threads,  that  to  mistake 
it  for  red  would  be  impossible ;  in  some  lights,  indeed , 
it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  black.  She  wore  it 
twisted  in  heavy  plaits  round  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
simply  parted  in  front  across  the  expansive  forehead, 
which,  with  her  eyes,  formed  the  only  beauty,  phy¬ 
sically  speaking,  of  Gatty’s  face.  The  eyes,  as  Oswald 
had  said,  were  large  and  dark,  flashing  from  beneath 
level  brows  with  a  deep  brilliance  which  seemed  to 
derive  their  glow  from  fires  far  within.  Between  these 
eyes,  two  perpendicular  lines — faint,  indeed,  but  still 
discernible — told  of  suffering,  told  also  of  thought,  far 
beyond  the  usual  experience  of  twenty-three  years. 
There  were  lines  in  the  forehead  too,  and  in  cither  cheek 
something  approaching  to  a  hollow,  'fhe  lower  features 
were  irregular,  strongly  marked,  with  much  of  character, 
and  much  of  sweetness.  It  was  not  a  pretty  face,  but 
it  was  a  striking  and  an  intellectual — to  Rose  a  fasci¬ 
nating  face.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who  had  been  down 
into  the  depths,  who  had  also  soared  into  the  heights, 
and  in  each  had  learned  many  things.  I  have  thought, 
I  have  loved,  I  have  suffered.  Such  was  its  testimony. 

Yet,  as  she  welcomed  Rose,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat 
upon  one  of  the  gay  chintz  sofas,  Gatty’s  manner  was 
as  animated  as  though  her  life  had  been  all  lightness  and 
all  brightness.  Afterwards  Rose  learned  that  Miss 
Savile’s  charming  manners  were  the  remark  and  the 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  two  chief  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  charm  were,  first,  their  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness,  and  thus  from  affectation,  stiffness,  and 
all  other  its  unpleasant  fruits  ;  and  secondly,  the  interest 
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which  Gatty  not  only  evinced,  but  felt,  in  every,  even 
the  most  uninteresting,  fellow-creature. 

Upon  each  she  looked,  not  merely  as  a  Mr.  Jones, 
or  a  Miss  Brown,  or  a  Mrs.  Robinson,  but  also  as  a 
thing  that  God  had  made,  a  thing  distinct  in  itself,  with 
its  own  heart,  and  its  own  mind,  and  its  own  life,  which, 
however  mediocre,  were  the  only  ones  that  ever  had 
been,  or  were,  or  ever  would  be,  precisely  of  the  same 
pattern.  Remembering  this,  remembering  also  those 
eternal  points  of  union  on  which  all  human  beings,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  clever  and  stupid,  must  meet, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  must  sympathise  one  with 
another,  Gatty,  in  her  social  intercourse,  was  ever 
striving  to  penetrate  the  artificial  surface  ;  to  get  beneath, 
to  the  true  being,  the  ego;  to  rejoice  with  it,  to  weep 
with  it,  to  study  its  infinite  mysteries  ;  and,  seeing  that 
to  be  even  temporarily  the  object  of  another’s  thought 
and  kindly  interest  is  pleasant,  it  is  notj  surprising  that 
Gatty  was  universally  regarded  as  a  pleasant  companion. 
Add  to  this  a  certain  piquancy  and  naivete,  a  child’s 
pure  joy  in  little  things,  great  sweetness  in  voice  and 
smile,  yet  great  decision,  and  it  is  further  not  surprising 
that,  before  the  first  hour  of  their  acquaintance  had 
expired.  Rose  found  herself  wondering  how  it  could  be 
that  Oswald,  knowing  Gatty,  should  fall  in  love  with 
her  I 

“  I  was  half  inclined  to  come  up  this  morning  and 
see  you,  but  I  knew  Oswald  would  like  to  have  you  all 
to  himself  just  at  first ;  so  I  stifled  the  inclination,  and 
stayed  at  home.” 

“  And  worried  papa  till  he  went  instead,”  said  Tom. 

“  You  mean  papa  worried  me  till  I  said  he  might  go. 

I  assure  you  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  from 
rushing  olF  directly  after  breakfast.” 

“  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  come  that  way,”  said 
Rose,  “  through  the  wilderness  garden.” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  know,  then,  that  the  oak  coppice 
opens  upon  a  field  at  the  back  of  our  house — a  field  I 
am  so  fond  of !  I  go  and  sit  in  it,  with  a  book,  often.” 

“  I  hope  I  may  meet  you  there  sometimes,  and  we  can 
sit  in  it  together,”  said  Rose  shyly. 

“  I  was  just  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
rendezvous  for  you  and  me  if  we  become  friends,  as  I 
hope  we  shall.  Real  friends,  I  mean,”  she  added,  as 
Tom,  moved  partly  by  tact,  and  partly  by  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  hobbledehoyhood,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  saun¬ 
tered,  whistling,  from  the  room. 

“  I  have  never  had  a  friend — a  girl-friend  ;  but  I  have 
longed  for  one  all  my  life,”  said  poor  little  Rose. 

“  All  your  life  !  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  were  married  ?” 
asked  Gatty  suddenly. 

“  I  don’t  know  ;  it  is  rather  a  dream,  but — yes,  I 
think  so.  Why  returned  Rose,  crimson  as  her 
namesake. 

“  You  look  like  a  child — a  beautiful  child,”  said 
Gatty,  speaking  her  thoughts.  “  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
should  not  have  said  that,”  she  added,  a  moment  later. 

“  Oh,  never  mind  !  I  am  used  to  being  treated  as  a 
b.aby.  I  don’t  care — .at  least,  not  much — though  I  feel 
quite  old  indeed.” 

“  I  did  not  mean  that  part — about  the  child — though 
that  was  rude  perhaps.  I  meant  that  I  should  not  have 
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called  you  beautiful  ;  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  make 
people  conceited  to  tell  them  the  truth.” 

“  Oh,  I  see  !”  said  Rose.  “  But  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  knew  before.  I  knew  quite  well  that  I  was 
beautiful.” 

“  Did  you  ?”  said  Gatty,  smiling. 

“  Yes.  Aunt  Joanna  told  me  so  first,  and  then — 
I  s.aw  it.  But  I  don’t  think  I  am  in  danger  of  being 
made  conceited  by  that.  I  was  very,  very  glad  about  it  at 
first,  but  now — I  hardly  care  at  all  about  it  now.  Indeed, 
I  am  sometimes  a  little  sorry.” 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  with  something  of  wistfulness,  something  of  re¬ 
gret,  to  the  opposite  wall — to  the  picture  of  “  The  Black 
Brunswicker.”  Gatty’s  own  eyes  followed  them,  then 
returned  to  the  face  at  her  side,  and  there  rested,  half- 
contemplative,  half-amused. 

“  Do  you  like  that  picture  ?”  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
“You  seem  very  much  interested  in  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  it  is  so  beautiful — he  is  so  beautiful !” 
cried  Rose,  all  in  a  glow,  and  forgetting,  as  most  people 
in  a  iete-h-tete  with  Gatty  forgot,  both  timidity  and 
reserve.  “  I  have  seen  it  before  ;  grandmamma  had  it, 
and  he  has  long  been  one  of  my  ideals.  He  is  a  little 
like  Minx,  I  think.  He  looks  so  firm  and  so  resolute  ! 
and  he  will  leave  her,  and  go  to  his  duty,  though  it  may 
be  death.  And  yet  he  loves  her  so  passionately  !” 

“You  have  realised  it  all,  I  see.” 

“  Oh  yes  !  many  and  many  a  time.  You  know  I 
have  lived  very  much  alone  ;  and,  except  at  lessons,  I 
had  little  to  do  but  to  read  and  dream.  And  I  have  so 
enjoyed  reading  and  dreaming  .about  such  people  as 
those — men  and  women  too,  who  were  ready  to  give 
up  all  that  they  loved  best  in  a  noble  cause  ;  true  heroes, 
and  true  heroines.  But  I  never  talked  like  this  to  any 
one  before  !”  said  Rose,  suddenly  checking  herself  with 
her  ready  blush. 

“  1  understand  it  all.  I  have  read  and  dreamed  in 
the  same  way  often.” 

“  Have  you  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  Then  you  will 
not  laugh,  and  call  me  sentimental.  And  perhaps,  too, 
you  have  felt  that  longing,  almost  pain,  to  know  some 
such  people,  really,  in  real  life.  Do  you  think  there 
.are  any  in  real  life  nowadays,  at  this  moment  ?” 

“  Many,”  said  Chitty. 

“  Many  ?  I  should  think  so  !  Heaped  up — heaped 
up — heaped  up.  Bring  them  in.  Minx  :  bring  them  in. 
Come  along  with  you,  Poppet !  1  hat’s  right.  Here 

we  .are,  my  Gatty!  Many?  Yes,  plenty  for 
.all.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  we  were  talking  about,  my  dear 
papa  ?”  cried  Gatty,  springing  to  her  feet,  while  Rose 
relapsed  into  a  half-smothered  fit  of  laughing,  as  Mr. 
Savile,  his  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  fussed  into  the  room, 
followed  by  the  tribe  of  children.  Minx,  with  a  huge 
dish  of  huge  strawberries,  foremost. 

“  'I'alking  about  ?  No,  to  be  sure  I  How  should  I 
know — how  ?  But  I  caught  the  word  ‘  many,’  and 
— I  don’t  know — my  head  was  full  of  the  strawberries. 
Yes,  that’s  right,  Tom  I  polite  boy  I  bring  the  little 
table.  Put  the  dish  on  it.  Minx ;  put  it  before  her. 
Now  then,  Mrs.  Oswald  Savile,  have  the  goodness  to 
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tell  me  what  the  vegetables  that  your  husband  calls 
strawberries  are  in  comparison  with  these  ?” 

“  These  are  enormous,  certainly,”  said  Rose. 

“  Enormous  ?  But  the  flavour — the  flavour  !  Take 
off"  your  gloves  and  try.  That’s  right.  Eat  away,  eat 
away.  Yes,  Tiny,  one  or  two,  I  think,  my  Gatty — 
haw  ?  one  or  two  more  won’t  hurt  Tiny  ?  Now  then, 
Rosy — now  then,  what’s  your  opinion  ?” 

“  I  am  a  very  bad  judge  ;  but  I  like  them  very  much, 
quite  as  well  as  Oswald’s,”  said  Rose  with  a  blush. 

“  Pride  must  have  a  fall,  papa  !”  whispered  Gatty, 
laughing,  and  resting  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as,  at 
♦hese  words,  poor  Mr.  Savile’s  countenance  perceptibly 

“  Well !  So  it  must,  I  suppose,  though  you’re  a  saucy 
girl  to  tell  me  so.  Never  mind,  my  little  Rosy  ;  never 
mind.  You  told  the  truth,  my  dear,  and  you  were  a 
bold  woman  to  do  it  before  so  many  of  a  different 
opinion.  Yes,  truth  comes  first  ;  truth  comes  first,  and 
if  you  don’t  like  my  strawberries  better  than  Oswald’s, 
you  are  right  to  say  so,  even  if  it  do  show  a  /ittle  defi¬ 
ciency  in  taste.  The  keys,  Fred  ?  Thank’ee,  my  boy. 
Now,  Rosy,  come  along,  and  I’ll  show  you  the 
church.” 

Rose  would  rather  have  stayed  in  the  pleasant 
drawing-room  to  finish  her  chat  with  Gatty,  especially 
as  that  chat  had  been  interrupted,  she  thought,  at  a 
peculiarly  interesting  juncture.  But  Mr.  Savile  stood 
rattling  the  church  keys,  and  Tom,  with  an  air  of  de¬ 
votion,  proffered  her  gloves,  which  had  dropped  some 
minutes  before.  So  she  rose,  and  was  escorted  by 
Uncle  Tom  and  his  two  elder  children  ;  first  into  the 
garden  again,  and  through  the  five-barred  garden  gate, 
then  across  the  road,  to  where  another  gate,  a  small 
one,  at  the  summit  of  some  ancient  steps,  stood  in  a 
grey  wall  sheltered  by  a  line  of  fine  old  trees  which 
grew  on  its  inner  side.  Tom  swung  the  gate  open,  and 
they  stood  in  the  quiet  churchyard.  • 

The  sun  had  gone  down  by  this  time,  and  only  two 
or  three  streaks  of  fading  splendour  lingered  in  the  far 
west,  but  the  landscape  was  bathed  in  a  calm  glow% 
which  invested,  not  merely  the  most  striking  objects, 
the  woods,  the  hills  in  the  distance,  but  also  the  simple 
tombstones,  the  graves,  the  daisies  even,  with  a  beauty 
which  in  themselves  they  knew'  not.  A  sound  came 
now  and  then  from  the  cottages  which  clustered  below, 
a  voice  calling  to  some  one  in  the  distance,  a  whistle,  or 
the  lowing  of  a  cow  -,  but  beyond  this  silence  reigned. 

“  Pretty,  isn’t  it  ?”  said  Mr.  Savile.  “  You  don’t  see 
such  a  churchyard  as  this  every  day.  So  well  kept, 
and  the  grass  so  neat,  and  all !  Quite  like  a  private 
garden,  and  it  is,  in  a  measure,  a  garden,  full  of  seed,  and 
of  sweet  flowers,  hey  ?  This  way  -,  through  this  door.” 

He  unlocked  a  small  oak  door,  imbedded  in  the  ivy 
which  covered  the  eastern  end  of  the  church. 

“Here  we  are!  Now  what  do  you  think  of  it? 
Very  nice  ?  Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  So  it  is.  Nice 
as  nice  can  be.  Restored,  you  see :  that  was  your 
husband’s  doing.  He  pinched  and  saved  and  screwed 
till  he  got  enough,  and  then  he  gave  it  to  me,  and  we 
restored  it.  No  galleries,  pews  all  open,  and  all  look¬ 
ing  east,  except  those  in  the  chancel.  Those  two  on 


that  side  are  ours,  and  the  corresponding  two  are  yours, 
and  the  others  are  for  the  choir.” 

“  A  surpliced  choir  ?”  asked  Rose. 

“  Surpliced  !  No  ;  haven’t  arrived  at  that,  but  a  very- 
good  one  nevertheless.  You  don’t  hear  such  a  choir 
as  ours,  my  little  girl,  every  day,  I  can  assure  you.  My 
Gatty  plays  the  organ,  and  trains  the  singers,  and  every¬ 
thing.  Has  it  all  her  own  way  ;  rules  them,  as  she 
rules  me,  with  a  rod  of  iron.” 

“  Papa,  papa,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Is  it  my  own 
way  to  play  all  the  turns  and  twists  in  the  old  tunes  ? 
or  to  have  Jackson’s  ‘TeDeum,’  and  no  other,  all  the 
year  round  ?  or  to  satiate  the  people’s  ears  with  ‘  Tran¬ 
quillity,’  and  ‘  Shirlands,’  and  ‘  Sabbath  New  ?’  Is  it  ? 
is  it  ?  you  naughty,  story-telling  person  I” 

Again,  as  she  spoke,  she  rested  her  head  upon  hei 
father’s  shoulder,  and  taking  one  of  his  freckled,  fussy 
hands,  first  tapped  it  in  pretended  wrath,  then  raised  it 
to  her  lips.  Mr.  Savile  looked  down  on  her  with  rather 
a  watery  smile,  and  murmured,  “  Poor  Gatty  I  poor 
child  I  God  bless  you  I”  After  which,  catching  Rose’s 
eye,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  instant  resuming  his  vivacity, 
“  Is  it  ?  No,  of  course  it  isn’t,  saucy  puss  I  It’s  my 
way,  my  way.  Rosy.  I  hate  your  new-fiingled  tunes 
Talk  of  simplicity  I  I  want  nothing  more  simple  than 
the  hymns  I  have  been  used  to  from  my  childhood,’ 
said  Mr.  Savile,  taking  Rose’s  hand  to  show  her  the 
tombs  in  the  chancel. 

Savile — Savile — Savile — one  name  throughout.  Four 
Thomas  Saviles,  five  Gertrudes,  Oswalds  without  end. 
All  of  Bridgend  Hall  or  Bridgend  Vicarage.  All  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  high  intellectual  attainments.  All  models 
of  valour  and  morality  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gentle¬ 
ness  and  virtue  on  the  other.  Rose  felt  that  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  comfort  to  sec  one  slab,  however 
small,  with  a  name  only  ;  or,  at  least,  with  some  little 
foible  inserted  among  the  virtues  just  to  show  that  its 
subject  had  something  in  common  with  the  rest  of  poor 
humanity.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  was  an  oblong 
tablet  of  white  marble,  which  Rose  did  not  observe  at 
first,  by  reason  of  its  being  thrust  into  a  corner. 

“  In  Memoriam’’ — so  its  inscription  ran  ; — 

“  In  Memoriam. 

“R.  H. 

“  18— 

“  The  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.” 

As  Mr.  Savile  led  her  from  one  name  to  another, 
telling  some  story  about  each,  and  adding  his  own  com¬ 
ments,  Rose  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Gatty,  who  stood 
silent,  a  little  apart,  and  saw  that  her  hands  were 
clasped,  and  that  her  eyes  were  riveted  with  an 
earnest  fixedness  of  expression,  such  as  Rose  had  never 
before  seen,  upon  this  tablet,  the  only  one  without  a 
word  of  praise.  A  minute  later  she  sighed,  looked 
round  about  her,  half-bewildered,  as  if  awaking  from  a 
dream,  and  said,  “Papa,  if  you  don’t  want  me.  I’ll  go 
back  to  the  house.  You  will  bring  Rose  presently.” 

She  was  gone  before  Mr.  Savile  could  reply.  He 
looked  after  her,  shook  his  head,  and  groaned. 

“  Ah  I  a  thought  came  over  her,  no  doubt ;  a  thought 
came  over  her.  You  mustn’t  call  her  rude,  my  Gatty, 
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if  she  seem  a  little  strange  sometimes.  I  let  her  come 
and  go,  talk  and  be  silent,  as  she  likes.  One  mustn’t 
force  a  broken  heart.  She  has  known  great  sorrow, 
Rosy.” 

“  Yes,  Oswald  told  me,”  said  Rose  gently. 

“Oswald  told  you  ?  By-the-bye,  speaking  of  Oswald, 
so  the  fellow  has  gone  to  Fircotes  ?  What  did  he 
mean  by  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  this  first  evening  ? 
Business  ?  Pf — f — f !  As  if  he  could  not  put  off  the 
business !  Why,  even  the  old  Jews  stayed  at  home  the 


first  year  after  they  brought  a  wife  there.  So  much 
more  the  first  evening  !  If  I  were  you  I’d  chastise  him 
for  it.  Rosy.” 

Again  in  Rose’s  heart  recurred  the  question.  What 
was  this  mysterious  business 

“  Depend  on  it  he’s  gone  upon  something  connected 
with  the  widdy.  Mrs.  Burton  was  her  maid,  you  know, 
and  corresponds  with  her.  And  now  I  consider,  when 
last  I  asked  after  her,  the  widdy  was  ill.  He’s  gone  to 
ask  after  her  himself.  Rosy  !” 


CHINESE  LANTERNS. 


^PHERE  is  seldom  in  these  days  an  outdoor  gathering 
1  of  a  festival  character,  either  at  the  people’s  palace 
of  a  thousand  delights,  or  a  conversazione,  of  late  be¬ 
coming  so  frequent  in  the  pleasant  walks  and  conserva¬ 
tories  of  the  “  Horti”  or  the  “  Zoo,”  but  what  these  gay 
parti-coloured  lights  are  employed  to  shed  brightness  and 
animation  on  the  scene.  We  have  just  a  faint  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  many-hued  lamps  which,  in  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  days  of  old  Vauxhall,  hung  festooned  from  tree 
and  bower,  and  twinkled  like  glowworms  at  our  feet. 
And  to  come  down  to  a  later  period  and  another  country, 
very  gay  and  bright,  when,  as  Beranger  sings,  “  It  was 
a  night — our  Emperor’sy?/f,”  looked  the  Champs  Elysees 
with  its  mile  of  bright-coloured  lamps  stretching  on 
either  side  the  thronged  road  and  pathways.  But  we 
have  changed  all  that  in  both  countries  now.  On  Royal 
illumination  nights,  brilliant,  dazzling  gas  does  the  work 
more  effectually  ;  and,  for  other  purposes,  the  Chinese 
lantern  is  the  almost  universal  substitute.  Some  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  lanterns  will  show  how 
much,  and  on  what  an  extensive  scale,  they  are  in  use  in 
the  country  whence  they  derive  their  name. 

Among  the  Chinese  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  is  one 
which  they  celebrate,  with  the  utmost  joy  and  solem¬ 
nity,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  in  their  year, 
according  to  their  singular  chronology  ;  and  they  give  to 
the  institution  of  this  feast  an  origin  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  that  mythological  story  of  Ceres  looking  for  her 
daughter  Proserpine. 

1  hey  say  that  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  their 
ancient  Empire,  a  mandarin,  beloved  by  every  one  for  his 
virtues  and  rare  qualities,  lost  his  daughter  on  the  margin 
of  a  stream.  As  he  loved  her  passionately,  he  went  forth 
in^  the  evening  to  look  for  her  along  the  river’s  edge, 
with  torches  and  lanterns,  followed  by  all  the  people 
carrying  the  same,  and,  in  like  manner  with  himself, 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  groans  and  lamenta¬ 
tions.  But  their  labour  was  vain  ;  the  missing  fair  one 
was  never  more  heard  of,  although  this  singular  people 
took  this  reason  for  founding  a  festival  (!)  on  the  event. 

The  following  is  another  “  strange  story”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Chinese  Feast  of  Lanterns: — About 
two  thousand  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  fes¬ 
tival,  an  emperor,  named  Tam,  fell  under  the  power  of 
a  famous  magician.  The  emperor  having  expressed  to 
the  magician  an  intense  desire  to  witness  the  Feast  of 
Lanterns,  which  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  town  of 


Yamchen,  in  the  province  of  Kiamman,  and  which, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  to  be  the  most  surprising 
and  the  most  magnificent  feast  in  the  whole  Empire,  but 
that  he  dreaded  to  grant  himself  this  indulgence,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues, 
fearing  he  might  be  blamed  by  his  subjects  for  incurring 
the  expense  of  so  long  a  journey  to  see  an  entertain¬ 
ment  which  only  lasted  one  night,  the  magician  desired 
his  majesty  to  be  under  no  uneasiness  on  that  account, 
promising  him  that,  without  exposing  himself  to  any 
inconvenience,  he  should  be  enabled,  by  his  aid,  to 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  this  single  night’s  entertainment. 
The  emperor  consented  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands. 
The  day  of  the  festival  having  arrived,  the  magician 
caused  to  appear  in  the  evening,  at  the  emperor’s  palace- 
gate,  a  suite  of  chariots  and  of  thrones  formed  of  white 
clouds,  drawn  by  swans.  The  king  and  queen  having 
entered  the  carriages,  with  part  of  the  court  and  all  the 
musicians  of  the  palace,  the  swans  took  their  flight  with 
surprising  swiftness,  and  in  a  few  short  hours  they 
stopped,  hoveling  over  the  city  of  Yamchen.  The 
king,  queen,  and  court  saw  with  wonderful  ease  this 
Feast  of  Lanterns,  during  which  the  musicians  regaled 
with  a  voc.al  and  instrumental  concert  the  people  be¬ 
neath,  who  thought  they  were  listening  to  a  celestial 
troop  in  the  air.  The  concert  being  at  an  end,  the 
swans  retook  their  way  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 
which  he  reached  by  daybreak,  without  having  suffered 
the  slightest  danger  or  inconvenience.  To  add  more 
credence  to  this  fable,  some  assert  to  this  day  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  event,  a  courier 
came  from  that  city  to  inform  the  emperor  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  the  people  had  seen,  on 
thrones  formed  of  clouds  and  drawn  by  swans,  a  ce¬ 
lestial  band  of  holy  men,  who  had  enchanted  them  with 
a  delightful  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  as 
a  way  of  testifying  how  pleasing  this  festival  was  in  the 
sight  of  their  sovereign  lord. 

Some  of  these  Chinese  lanterns  are  of  such  gigantic 
size  and  height — costing  as  much  as  two  thousand  pis¬ 
toles  apiece — that  there  have  frequently  been  given  inside 
dramatic  representations,  in  which  kings,  queens,  princes, 
and  mandarins  appear  with  great  pomp  of  apparel ; 
also  combats  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  with  wild 
animals ;  while  concerts  and  balls  on  a  grand  scale 
have  been  known  to  take  place  in  the  interior  of  these 
astonishing  Chinese  lanterns. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  OPERATIC  LITERATURE. 


The  “words  I  did  not  understand,  and  so  know  not  how 
they  are  fitted,  but  I  believe  very  well,  and  all 
in  the  recitativo  very  fine.  But  I  perceive  there  is  a 
proper  accent  in  every  country’s  discourse,  and  that 
do  reach  in  their  setting  of  notes  to  words,  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  natural  to  anybody  else  but  them  ; 
so  that  I  am  not  so  much  smitten  with  it  as  it  may  be 
I  should  be  if  I  were  acquainted  with  their  accent. 
But  the  whole  composition  is  certainly  most  excellent, 
and  the  poetry  T.  Killigrew  and  Sir  R.  Murray,  who 
understood  the  words,  did  say  most  excellent.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  musique.” 

Thus  does  that  pleasant  and  amusing,  if  somewhat 
frivolous  and  gossiping,  journalist  and  diary-keeper, 
Samuel  Pepys,  who  discerned  the  fitness  of  things,  at 
a  glance,  recount  his  first  experience  of  Italian  Opera, 
styled  by  him  “  a  play  in  Italian,”  or  rather,  no  doubt, 
a  mutilated  portion  of  one,  for  in  the  days  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  in  which  he  lived  and  flourished,  the  Italian 
artistes  who  were  imported  into  this  country  to  exhibit 
the  art  of  which  they  were  then,  as  now,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  unrivalled  exponents,  did  not  perform  whole 
operas,  but  only  the  most  interesting  portions  of  them  ; 
nor  did  they  exhibit  their  talent  in  theatres,  but 
only  at  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  royalty  and  the 
nobility. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  quotation  which  is 
taken  as  a  text  for  this  article  is  one  that  has  been 
uttered  many  a  time  and  oft  during  the  two  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  shrewd  though  pleasufe- 
loving  Admiralty  secretary  lived  and  wrote.  “  I  like 
the  music,  but  I  cannot  understand  the  words,”  say  our 
country  cousins  in  particular  when  we  indulge  them 
with  a  visit  to  the  opera,  the  favoured  resort  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion,  beloved  alike  by  those  who  go  to  see 
and  they  who  go  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the  privileged 
and  exclusive  few,  all  whose  faculties  during  the  four 
mortal  hours,  sometimes  more,  from  eight  till  midnight, 
are  absorbed  in  one  sense — that  of  hearing.  It  is  not 
of  these  or  to  these  that  we  speak.  Delightedly 
drinking  in  the  “concord  of  sweet  sounds,”  they  are 
comparatively  careless  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  ;  but  to  that  far  larger  portion  of  the  assembly 
who  are  dependent  for  the  sense  of  what  is  going  on 
before  their  eyes  on  a  mysterious  little  volume  sold  at  a 
sufficiently  modest  price,  the  pages  on  one  side  of  which 
are  printed  in  a  foreign  tongue,  while  on  the  other  its 
translated  version  is,  with  very  few  and  rare  exceptions, 
such  a  tissue  of  utter  balderdash  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
or  at  least  uninteresting,  even  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

It  has  often  been  our  task  in  the  pages  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  and  elsewhere  to  descant  on  the  wretched  stories 
to  which  through  carelessness  or  ill-luck  it  has  been 
the  fate  of  some  of  our  greatest  operatic  composers  to 
wed  their  music ;  witness  Mozart  with  his  childish, 
nonsensical  libretto  of  The  Alagic  Flute;  Rossini,  the 
gorgeous  melodies  and  rich  harmonies  of  his  magni¬ 


ficent  Semiramide  united  to  a  book  and  plot  of  stilted 
stupidity.  Later  composers  have  generally  been  more 
fortunate  or  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  a  story, 
which,  after  all,  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  and 
popularity  of  an  opera — Verdi,  in  particular,  whb 
generally  has  a  dash  of  tragic  wildness  in  his  libretti. 
Rigoletto  {Le  Roi  S' Amuse  of  Victor  Hugo)  is  intensely 
interesting  and  dramatic  throughout ;  so  is  Trovatore, 
most  popular,  beloved,  and  exchequer-filling  of  modern 
operas,  although,  perhaps,  the  gipsy-burning  incident 
that  is  related  partakes  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
savage  element,  but  what  a  fine  opportunity  does  this 
story  afford  for  local  colouring,  and  how  well  has  the 
composer  availed  himself  of  it !  Then  the  Traviata, 
that  best-abused  and  yet  most  favourite  of  operas, 
replete  throughout  with  pathetic  interest.  Donizetti, 
too,  what  a  touching  and  highly  dramatic  story  is  that 
of  the  beautiful  Favorita!  The  effect  of  its  divine 
melodies,  all  exquisite  and  haunting  as  they  are,  is  in¬ 
calculably  heightened  by  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
situations.  We  cannot  help  feeling  an  interest  almost 
personal  in  the  young  novice-soldier,  torn  between  love 
and  honour,  and  the  hapless  object  of  his  passionate 
love,  the  Bella  del  Re.  Lucrezia  Borgia  again,  with  its 
mixture  of  historic  and  domestic  interest,  is  a  good  and 
effective  story ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Linda  di 
Chamouni  of  the  same  composer  is  both  puerile  in  plot, 
old-fashioned  and  unnatural  in  style.  The  great  Ger¬ 
man  composer,  Meyerbeer,  chose  large  and  grand  sub¬ 
jects — mostly  historical.  The  Huguenots,  The  Prophet, 
and  even  The  Africaine,  have  all  some  landmark  noted  in 
history  as  the  pivot  round  which  they  turn.  We  in¬ 
finitely  prefer  the  first,  not  only  as  regards  the  music, 
but  the  story ;  the  second  is  too  dry,  recondite,  and 
almost  theological  in  its  tone ;  the  last  savours  some¬ 
what  of  the  schoolroom  and  study,  with  their  charac¬ 
teristic  maps  and  charts  and  “  the  use  of  the  globes.” 
But  now,  having  just  touched  on  the  subject  or  con¬ 
struction  of  the  stories,  let  us  see  and  note  the  style  in 
which  they  are  treated,  and  the  libretto,  such  as  it  is, 
served  up  in  an  English  dress  to  that  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  opera-going  public  which  is  “  innocent  of 
the  knowledge”  of  Italian. 

Amongst  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  of 
operatic  literature,  the  great  difficulty  is  selection.  We 
will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  Italian  original  of 
the  passages,  only  premising  that  though  the  lines  are 
not  couched  in  the  style  of  an  Ariosto,  a  Tasso,  or  a 
Dante,  they  are  still  idyllic  in  metre  and  poetic  style 
when  compared  with  the  terrible  jargon  into  which  they 
are  distorted,  in  the  attempt  to  render  them  intelligible 
to  the  uninitiated.  Here  is  a  specimen  from  one  of  the 
latest  productions  of  last  season.  It  is  the  reply  of  an 
Indian  chief  to  those  who  desire  to  know  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  the  way  in  which  the  words  are  twisted 
and  inverted  in  every  way  to  arrive  at  the  sense  (!)  is 
a  positive  marvel  of  ingenuity  •• — 
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“  The  bruve-heartcd  tribe, 

Quiirany  named. 

In  their  own  native  tongue. 

Do  I’ery  call  me ! 

The  descendant  am  I  of  kings; 

How  great  soe’er  the  danger, 

Pery  was  never  known 
To  quail  before  it.” 

Why  printed  verse  fashion  it  is  hard  to  say,  since  no 
attempt  at  rhyme  appears,  and  very  little  reason. 

In  a  love  duet  that  occurs  afterwards  there  is  some 
faint  trace  of  rhyming,  but  the  effort  proves  abortive, 
even  the  refrain  notwithstanding  : — 

“  The  Lotee.  Alas !  ’twerc  vain  to  attempt  to  tell 
That  which  within  my  heart  I  feel ; 

The  secret  I  can  ne’er  reveal, 

My  feelings  I  could  ne’er  explain.” 

“  The  Lady  (atide).  I,  too,  do  vainly  strive  to  learn 

What  magic  power  doth  cause  my  heart  to  throb. 
His  eagle  glance  awakes 
A  strange  commotion  in  my  breast ; 

Vainly  I  strive  the  cause  to  learn. 

My  feelings  I  cannot  explain !” 

Such  effusions,  of  which  the  above  are  but  slight 
specimens  selected  haphazard,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  old  Shakspearean  expression  “  Go  to !”  spelt  in¬ 
variably  “  Go  too !”  would  make  us  doubt  the 
nationality  of  the  writer  even  against  the  evidence  of 
our  eyes. 

As  variety  is  charming,  let  us  take  another  book, 
also  one  of  the  scanty  novelties  of  the  past  season. 
Listen  to  the  penitent  yearnings  of  a  suddenly-converted 
opera  villain  : — 

“  The  people  curse  me ;  I,  too,  <lo  curse  myself. 

Many  a  erinu'  in  sooth  have  1  cominitted !” 

And  so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  revelations  of  another 
heavy,  very  heavy  villain,  the  inevitable  operatic  monk  : — 

"  Prepare  thee,  then,  a  fearful  tale  to  hear ! 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  child  thou  then  wert, 

’Neath  thy  mother’s  care — far,  far  remote  from  this— 

A  noble  loiil  thought  meet  a  lovely  orj)hnn 
Prom  honour’s  path  to  lead  astray — 

And  of  their  mutual  siii  (lelmina  was  oft’spring.” 
“Horrified  Listener.  Oh,  heaven  ! 

Many  and  many  a  time 
With  bitter  tears  betlewed. 

The  mother  for  her  young  child’s  sake 
The  faithless  baron  suwl ; 

And  every  time,  alas  ! 

Tile  base  wretch  drove  her  from  him. 

The  villain  tired  at  last 
Of  hearing  his  victim’s  prayer. 

Did  lend  her  townrils  a  mountain  jiass. 

And  thence  the  Inqiless  girl 
Into  the  raging  torrent  threw !” 

Horrified  listener  demands  to  know  “  the  monster’s 
name,”  and  the  expressive  reply  is — 

“  Were  it  to  cseajie  my  lips. 

The  hair  upon  thy  head  erect  would  stand !” 

Ilut  when  the  rest  of  the  revelation  is  made,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  avowal  that  the  narrator  and  perpetrator 
of  these  direful  deeds  is  the  listener’s  ovin  father,  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  so  startling  as  anticipated.  Let 
us  give  it  in  the  original  or  adapted  stanza  : — 

“  I.et  this  embiiiee  my  answer  be, 

Heloved  father  mine, 

AVith  love  and  joy 
My  breast  is  filkal. 

O  father,  may  Heaven  thy  sin  forgive 
As  I  forgive  tliee  now  !” 


We  must  append  the  response  of  the  pardoned 
sinner 

“  Ah !  clasp  me  to  thy  heart,  O  son. 

Embrace  me  once  again ; 

Nature’s  resistless  voice 
Doth  speak  aloud  in  thee. 

May  Heaven  my  sins  forgive 
As  thou  hast  forgiven  me  !” 

Here  is  a  love  passage  taken  at  random  from  the  very 
first  scene  in  this  same  opera  : — 

“  Ctelmina,  to-day  thou  seem’st  to  me 
More  beauteous  e’en  than  is  thy  wont.” 

To  which  the  heroine  {modestly),  according  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  book — 

“  Thou  mean’st  not  what  thou  say’st. 

Adrien.  I  swear  that  thou’rt  divine. 

(Ieemina.  Oo  too  !  thou  Hatter’st  me !” 

This  delicious  love  scene,  after  a  little  more  in  the 
same  style,  ending  with — 

“  Drcathe  but  one  single  word. 

And  at  thy  feet  straightway  I  fall.” 

At  this  juncture  the  peasants  become  virtuously  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  familiarity  of  their  feudal  lord  and  his  gay 
followers  towards  the  village  girls,  and  just  as  they  arc 
growing  angrily  excited,  a  priest,  a  character  seldom 
omitted  from  an  opera,  appears  on  the  scene,  and  to  him 
they  appeal. 

“  ViKTVOi  s  Peasants.  O,  Father  John,  ’tis  well  thou’st  come. 

Another  moment,  and  these  hands  of  ours 
Jlad  reeked  leilh  their  detested  hlood.” 

The  Strain  is  taken  up  by  one  Matteo,  an  aged 
villager  : — 

“  In  sooth,  thou  comest  but  in  time ; 

One  moment  later,  and  the  ground  beneath  thy  feet 
Jlad  reeked  with  blood.” 

Such  language,  we  imagine,  has  been  almost  banished 
from  the  veriest  minor  theatres,  and  abandoned  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  penny  gaff,  where  it  may  probably 
flourish  and  be  admired  ;  but  why  persons  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  education  should  have  such  balderdash  in¬ 
flicted  on  them  just  because,  being  unacquainted  with 
Italian,  they  yet  want  to  know  a  little  of  the  story,  and 
watch  the  action  of  an  opera,  is  one  of  those  unfathom¬ 
able  mysteries  we  do  not  pretend  to  solve.  One  more 
extract  from  this  gem  of  lyric  literature.  The  faithful 
lover  of  the  heroine  goes  mad,  and  thus  is  his  lunacy 
described  : — 

“  Unto  the  woixts  he  wildly  bent  his  way ; 

Dishevelled  was  his  hair,  all  vacant  was  his  glance : 

A  spectre  terrible  he  seemed,  to  endless  woo  eondemnwl. 

No  sesmer  had  he  reached  us  than  on  his  knees  he  fell. 

And  seeiiusl  most  earnestly  to  beg  for  mercy. 

And  while  our  eyes  were  moist  with  tears  and  pity. 

Into  a  disconlaiit  laugh  he  burst  and  straightway  fled !” 

The  fine  climax  of  these  reminds  one  forcibly  of  a 
famous  old  West  Country  ballad  relating  the  tragical  fate 
of  a  certain  William  White,  whose  course  of  love  did 
not  run  smooth,  and  of  whom  and  his  cruel  fair  one  it 
is  related  that 

“  When  his  suit  she  did  deny 
He  went  into  a  coalpit  straightway  for  to  die.” 

But  not  to  seem  to  press  too  hardly  upon  our  ope¬ 
ratic  novelties,  which  should  be  treated  tenderly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  rarity,  let  us  glance  first  at  one  or 
two  specimens  from  among  the  more  familiar  repertoire. 
Our  old  friend  the  Africahte  lies  handy,  and  its  pages 
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will,  we  foresee,  afford  inexhaustible  food  for  wonder¬ 
ment.  The  only  difficulty  here  also  will  lie  in  selection. 
Here  is  a  passage  early  in  the  work  where  the  noble 
Portuguese,  Vasco  de  Gama,  describes  his  exploits  after 
the  death,  by  shipwreck,  of  his  captain — 

“  These  eyes,  noble  lortl,  have  seen  hy  waves 
Kupulph’d  our  chief,  our  tr<H)j)s,  most  valiant  liearls. 

Sublime  in  daiif'er,  jtaling  with  rage,  not  fear. 

When  in  the  grasj)  of  death  their  eyes  behehl 

Afar  darkly  looming  the  Cape  in  vain 

They  strove  to  clear — the  giant  Cajie  of  Temj)ests, 

With  feet  plung’d  deep  in  the  abyss,  and  lu-ad 

I{eare<l  to  the  heavens.  That  ’seaj)’d  rock  I’ve 

CliinlK'd,  trod  that  soil  unexplor’d  where  son  of 

Kurop*'  yet  his  foot  had  never  set.  Ah,  how  oft 

All  tlu'se  regions  des«'rted,  lone,  wild,  rugged 

ItcK-ks  fr.iught  with  death,  and  shores  so  strange  of  asiH.>et !” 

We  have  been  careful  to  retain  even  the  punctuation 
of  this  enigmatical  speech,  a  puzzle  which  no  Sphinx 
of  Egypt,  or  oracle  of  Delphos,  could  hope  to  solve. 
Preg  nant  is  the  single  line  which  comprises  the  answer 
to  this  rhapsody  : — 

“  All  these  exiled,  with  hitter  heart  you  curst !” 

A  couple  of  stanzas  that  follow,  in  which  the  gallant 
young  navigator  and  his  interlocutor  break  into  rhyme, 
are  too  rich  to  be  passed  over  ; — 

“  Vasco.  Though  I  should  lose  the  life  I  stake. 

Success,  1)0  sure,  will  I  achieve ; 

Then  for  your  king’s,  your  country’s  sjike. 

With  favour  deign  my  plans  receive.” 

“  Don  Alvar.  For  such  daring,  for  such 

Folly,  filleil  with  pity  is  my  breast;  hut,  for 
The  honour  of  our  country,  ’twere  well  to  listen. 

For  sure  he  seems  of  his  success.” 

Admirers  of  this  masterpiece  of  Meyerbeer  will  easily 
recall  to  their  memories  the  exquisite  love  duet  in 
Act  IV.,  into  which  Lucca  and  Graziani,  and,  later, 
Faure,  are  wont  to  infuse  such  a  transport  of  im¬ 
passioned  tenderness — “  O  trasporto,  o  dolce  ebbrezza." 
The  original  Italian  of  the  libretto  is  really  charming — 
a  little  love  sonnet.  But  say  whether  this  English 
verse — Selika’s — would  not  admirably  serve  the  purpose 
of  Messrs.  Burnand,  Byron,  or  Reece  for  a  burlesque 
on  Medea  or  Norma,  without  any  alteration  : — 

“  But  when  thou  art  mine 
Take  heed ;  nor,  as  thy  spouse, 

.Tealous  hate  in  my  heart  rouse ; 

For  ne’er  shall  rival  hatred  dare 
Thy  love  with  me  to  share. 

Conceal’d  must  l)c  those  vows : 

Itc'flect — beware. 

I  like  thee ;  from  my  embrace 
No  power  shall  tear.” 

Inez,  the  rival  of  the  Africa'me,  has  plenty  equally  as 
good  ; — 

“  Of  hate  the  keen  smart 

Which  kind  love  strives  to  heal, 

I  feel  through  me  dart. 

And  life’s  ebbing  breath  steal.” 


Riddle  me  this,  as  the  children  say,  or 

“The  Ikh)!!  I’d  spurn,  be  sure; 

For  thy  husband  is  he; 

A  way  but  one  that  tie 
To  loose — ’tis  to  die.” 

Then  our  scribe  (we  do  not  mean  the  great  French 
dramatist,  and  author  of  the  original  French  libretto) 
revels  in  a  little  stage  business. 

The  Italian  version  gives  “  Selika  {scrivimlo  sidle  sue 
iavolette),  which  means,  of  course,  “  writing  on  her 
tablets  but  the  adapter  has  evidently  mistaken  iavolette 
for  vioUtte,  so  we  End  the  extraordinary  direction — 
“  Selika  (writing  on  violets  1)”  We  must  not  penetrate 
farther  into  these  arcana  of  wonders,  but  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  desire  a  hearty  laugh  we  recommend  them,  if 
they  have  not  a  copy  of  this  wonderful  libretto  by  them, 
to  purchase  one,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  foregoing  specimens  are  only  given  as  instances, 
which  might  be  multiplied  ad  iujimtum,  from  the  libretti 
of  most  of  our  popular  operas.  There  are  some,  princi¬ 
pally  musical  connoisseurs  and  habitues  of  the  opera, 
whom  the  matter  concerns  not  at  all  ;  some  to  whom 
the  native  Italian,  the  language  of  poetry  and  love,  and, 
let  us  add,  music,  is  familiar  as  their  own  “  household 
words  and  some  again,  who,  like  that  accomplished 
critic,  the  late  Mr.  Chorley,  hate  to  think  or  be  reminded 
of  words  or  story  while  the  greatest  artistes  in  the 
world  are  discoursing  most  excellent  music.  But  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  opera-goers  are  those  who  buy 
the  book  for  the  purpose  of  following  and  under¬ 
standing  the  words  of  what  the  singers  are  uttering  ; 
and  to  these  their  half-page  of  the  little  volume  must 
appear  the  veriest  trash,  and  most  unintelligible  gibberish. 
The  sentiments  of  a  good  writer,  expressed  on  this  same 
subject  nearly  a  century  ago,  show  that  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of  is  of  no  new  date.  Speaking  of  the  har¬ 
monious  union  of  poetry  and  music  which  is,  or  should 
be,  peculiar  to  this  species  of  drama — the  lyric — he 
says  that  this  union  has  been  .well  understood,  and 
rarely  lost  sight  of,  by  Italian  dramatists,  whilst  our  own 
poets,  who  have  not  written  anything  to  set  to  music, 
appear,  if  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  to  have 
totally  disregarded  it  :  hence  that  barbarous  jumble  of 
prose  and  poetry,  of  music  and  dissonance,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  what  is  known  as  English  comic 
opera. 

That  this  deficiency  in  the  productions  of  operatic 
writers  and  adapters  has  increased  rather  than  diminished 
since  the  above  criticism  was  penned,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  is  an  old  but  true  maxim  ;  and  to  none 
should  its  consideration  be  more  strongly  recommended 
than  to  the  compilers  and  purveyors  of  the  familiar 
little  volumes  we  have  attempted  cursorily  to  describe 
under  the  title  of  “  Curiosities  of  Operatic  Literature.” 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


NO  greater  proof  cao  be  afforded  of  the  importance 
which  self-concentration  and  absorption  in  an  art 
is  to  the  obtaining  great  eminence  in  it  than  a  perusal 
of  the  life  of  the  eminent  maker  spoken  of  in  the  last 
chapter — Stradivarius,  who  actually  worked  at  his  art 
and  finished  a  violin  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  and 
whose  entire  life  was  passed  in  a  workshop  with  com¬ 
pass  or  tool  in  hand.  This  celebrated  maker  had  one 
point  of  eccentricity  in  his  character,  and  that  was  he 
had  had  his  own  tomb  prepared  for  the  reception  ol 
his  mortal  remains  seven  or  eight  years  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1736-7,  but,  strange  to  say,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  neither  his  remains  nor  those 
of  his  children  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  which  he 
had  prepared  for  them,  which  proves  that  I'homme 
propose,  et  Diets  dispose,"  and  “  This  should  teach  us,” 
as  Shakspeare  says,  that — 

“TlicrcV  a  Divinity  tliat  shapes  our  ends, 

Uougli  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

The  immense  sums  demanded  and  obtained  in  late 
years  for  a  genuine  vStradivarius  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  modest  demands  of  the  eminent  maker  himself  for 
one  of  his  productions  or  its  repair.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  a  letter  to  the  reverend  and  illustrious 
owner  of  one  of  these  instruments,  which  had  sustained 
injury  : — 

“Most  Esteemed,  very  Reverend,  and  Illustrious 
Sir, — Pardon  the  delay  of  the  violin,  occasioned  by  the 
varnishing  of  the  large  cracks,  that  the  sun  may  not 
reopen  them.  However,  you  will  now  receive  the  in¬ 
strument  well  repaired  in  its  case,  and  I  regret  that  I 
could  not  do  more  to  serve  you.  My  charge  for  the 
repair  will  be  a  Philip  (about  five  shillings).  It  should 
be  more,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  I  am 
satisfied  with  that  sum.  If  I  can  do  anything  else  for 
you,  I  beg  you  will  command  me,  and  kissing  your 
hand — I  remain,  most  illustrious  sir,  your  most  devoted 
servant,  “  Anthony  Stradivari. 

“  Cremona,  August  2nd,  1 708.” 

If  it  may  seem  strange  that  talent  so  unique  as  that 
of  this  eminent  maker  should  be  devoted  to  the  function 
of  merely  repairing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  violinists 
are  chary  of  even  letting  their  beloved  instruments, 
which  fill  the  place  to  them  of  a  cherished  wife  or 
child,  out  of  their  sight  even  under  the  most  compelling 
circumstances. 

Paganini  upon  one  occasion  was  journeying  from 
London  to  Paris,  when  his  famous  Guarnerius  met  with 
an  accident,  the  case  in  which  it  was  carried  having 
fallen  down  with  so  violent  a  concussion  as  to  unglue 
one  of  the  inner  blocks  of  the  instrument.  On  reaching 
Paris  he  took  it  to  the  best  and  most  celebrated  maker 
he  could  find,  to  whom  he  related,  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tress,  what  had  happened,  and  that  his  violin  had  in 
consequence  lost  its  tone.  The  gentleman  applied  to 
infornied  the  disconsolate  performer  that  in  order  to 


ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  mischief  it  would  be 
necessary  to  open  the  instrument,  but  to  this  Paganini 
would  by  no  means  consent,  unless  the  operation  was 
performed  at  his  own  house  and  under  his  own  eyes, 
and  the  torture  he  underwent  while  it  was  in  progress 
was  indescribable ;  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  suffering 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom,  and  absolutely  writhed  in  his 
chair  at  each  crack  caused  by  the  breaking  away  of  the 
glue  at  the  action  of  the  knife.  The  success  achieved 
by  the  operator  in  removing  the  body  of  the  violin 
induced  him,  however,  to  entrust  him  with  it  for  the 
space  of  three  whole  days,  at  the  end  of  which  his 
violin  was  returned  to  him  perfectly  restored.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  meeting  the  musical  doctor  who  had 
by  his  skill  effected  so  complete  a  cure  of  the  internal 
injury,  the  grateful  violinist  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
saying,  “  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  as  good  as 
it  was  before,”  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  little 
red  morocco  box  which  he  presented  him,  with  the 
observation — “  I  have  had  two  pins  made,  the  one  for 
the  doctor  of  my  body,  the  other  for  the  doctor  of  my 
violin.”  When  the  recipient  of  the  latter  gift  opened 
the  little  box  it  was  found  to  contain  a  pin  set  with 
twenty-three  diamonds  in  the  form  of  the  letter  P. 
The  renowned  Norwegian  violinist.  Ole  Bull,  being 
robbed,  when  a  mere  youth,  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
whither  he  was  following  on  the  track  of  Paganini, 
whose  wonderful  playing  had  inspired  him  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration,  and  on  whose  model  he  afterwards 
formed  himself,  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  violin,  of 
which  the  thieves  had  stripped  him  with  the  rest  of  his 
things,  was  such  that  he  actually,  in  his  despair,  threw 
himself  into  the  Seine,  but  he  was  rescued  from  a 
watery  grave  by  some  boatmen,  who  brought  his  inani¬ 
mate  body  to  shore,  and  he  was  restored  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  Among  the  spectators  attracted  by  so  startling 
an  incident  was  a  lady,  who,  struck  by  Ole  Bull’s  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  son  she  had  lost,  had  him  conveyed  to  her 
own  house  and  confided  to  the  care  of  her  physician, 
furnishing  him,  when  sufficiently  recovered,  with  the 
means,  which  he  greatly  needed,  of  going  to  Italy  to 
study,  and  presenting  him  besides  with  an  excellent 
Guarnerius,  which  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the 
instrument  he  had  lost. 

Less  fortunate  was  a  celebrated  Florentine  violinist, 
named  Veracini,  who,  in  one  of  the  numerous  journeys 
he  was  continually  taking  all  over  Europe,  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  in  returning  from  a  visit  to  England  about  the 
year  1 745,  to  suffer  shipwreck,  by  which,  though  his 
life  was  saved,  he  lost  all  his  baggage,  and,  what  he 
valued  most,  his  two  famous  Steiner*  violins,  which  he 
had  christened  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  was  very 
celebrated  as  a  performer  on  the  violin,  but  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  just  as  vain  and  ostentatious  as  his  famous  and 
wonderfully  gifted  countryman,  Tartini,  was  modest  and 

•  Xamed  from  .Jacob  Steiner,  a  fanions  Tyroli-an  maker  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17tli  century. 
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retiring.  On  one  occasion,  being  at  Lucca  on  an  annual 
festival,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  principal  Italian 
professors,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  hold  a  sort  of 
gathering,  Veracini  put  his  name  down  for  a  solo  con¬ 
certo.  When  he  entered  the  choir,  he  was  proceeding 
to  take  possession  of  the  principal  place,  but  found  it 
already  in  possession  of  the  Padre  I-aiurenti,  of  Bologna, 
it  being  at  that  time  the  constant  custom  for  priests  to 
unite  the  clerical  and  musical  functions,  and  to  play  in 
the  orchestras ;  in  particular,  one  Padre  Vivaldi  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “  topping  man”  at  Venice  among  the 
musical  dilettanti.  However,  Padre  l^urenti  not  being 
personally  acquainted  with  Veracini,  asked  him  where 
he  was  going,  and  was  answered  haughtily,  “  To  the 
place  of  first  violin.”  This  the  old  padre  explained 
w'as  a  post  always  accorded  to  himself,  but  th.it  if  he 
wished  to  play  a  concerto  he  should  have  a  place 
assigned  to  him,  upon  which  Veracini  turned  con¬ 
temptuously  on  his  heel  and  went  to  the  lowest  place  in 
the  orchestra.  When,  however,  he  was  called  on  to 
play  his  concerto,  he  executed  it  in  so  brilliant  and 
masterly  a  manner  as  to  produce  quite  a  murmur  of 
admiration,  though  the  scene  was  a  church  ;  the  effect 
was  marred  by  the  pedantic  vanity  of  the  performer, 
who,  at  the  close,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  to  Padre 
I^aurenti — “  Cose  si  smuaper  fare  il  primo  violino,"  which 
may  be  rendered  in  plain  English,  “  That’s  the  way  to 
play  first  fiddle.” 

Corelli,  whose  proficiency  on  the  violin  was  of  a  far 
higher  order,  is  just  as  remarkable  for  the  sweetness 
and  modest  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  which  endeared 
him  as  much  to  all  his  acquaintance  as  his  extraordinary 
musical  genius  excited  their  admiration ;  the  only  instance 
on  record  in  which  he  displayed  a  principle  of  self- 
assertion  and  claimed  the  respect  due  to  himself  and  his 
art  was  once  when  playing  a  solo  at  the  house  of  his 
great  and  powerful  patron.  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  cardinal  and  another  person  in  close  discourse, 
he  laid  down  his  instrument,  and  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  pointedly  replied,  in  a  dignified  manner,  that  he 
“  feared  the  music  interrupted  the  conversation.”  In¬ 
deed,  no  censure  can  be  too  sharp  against  the  ill-breeding 
of  those  who  enlist  the  services  either  of  professional 
or  amateur  performers,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
their  displaying  tiieir  talent  to  indulge  more  unre¬ 
strainedly  in  the  cLittcr  of  tongues,  or,  equally  bad,  of 
teacups  and  wineglasses,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case. 
When  “  kettledrums,”  which  have  been  so  generally 
revived  among  us  at  the  present  day,  were  greatly  in 
vogue  about  a  century  ago,  a  famous  Italian  violinist, 
named  Giornovick,  visited  England,  and  made  a  great 
impression,  especially  among  the  elite.  His  success 
would  have  been  still  greater  but  for  the  brusqueness 
and  eccentricity  of  his  manners  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper.  Once  while  he  was  performing  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  concert  at  which  he  was  the  principal  attraction,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  concerto,  the  company  con¬ 
tinued  their  whispering  conversation  intermingled  with 
the  clattering  of  the  teacups  and  saucers,  it  being  then  the 
custom  to  serve  the  audience  with  tea  throughout  the 
performance  at  concerts.  Suddenly  Giornovick  turned 
to  the  orchestra  and  desired  the  performers  who  were 


accompanying  him  to  stop.  “  These  people,”  said  he, 
“  know  nothing  of  music.  I  will  give  them  something 
better  suited  to  their  taste-,  anything  is  good  enough  for 
drinkers  of  nvarm  nvater”  and  at  once  struck  up  a  little 
French  popular  air,  du  bon  tabac."  The  audience, 
instead  of  resenting  the  rudeness  of  which  they  pro¬ 
bably  felt  they  were  the  originators,  overwhelmed  the 
artiste  with  applause ;  his  next  morceau  was  listened  to 
in  the  profoundest  silence,  even  the  circulation  of  “  the 
cup  that  cheers”  being  suspended  till  it  was  over. 
Pugnani,  another  celebrated  violinist,  administered  a 
rebuke  to  no  less  important  a  personage  than  the  re¬ 
nowned  Voltaire,  who  was  so  forgetful  of  good  breeding 
as  to  converse  loudly  during  his  performance.  He  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  playing,  and  put  his  instrument  into  the 
case,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  “  M.  Voltaire  fait  tresbien  les 
vers,  tnais,  quant  d  la  musique,  il  n'y  entend  pas  le  diable." 
Giornovick’s  knowledge  of  English  was  so  limited  that, 
though  he  resided  in  this  country  four  or  five  years,  he 
never  could  learn  to  pronounce  a  single  word  of  the 
language,  and  the  celebrated  oboeist,  Paike,  in  his 
Memoirs,  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  how  Giorno¬ 
vick  returning  late  one  night  with  some  musical  friends 
from  a  dinner  party,  was  placed  in  a  dilemma,  because, 
wishing  to  procure  a  hackney  coach  from  the  stand,  he 
could  not  tell  the  driver  the  name  of  the  street  where 
he  lived,  and  as  none  of  his  companions  knew  his  resi¬ 
dence,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  well  known 
French  air,  ‘‘  Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre"  by  humming 
a  few  bars  of  which  he  indicated  that  he  wished  to  be 
driven  to  Marlborough-street.  His  violent  and  pugna¬ 
cious  disposition  involved  him  in  perpetual  quarrels,  and 
damaged  the  popularity  gained  by  his  brilliant  playing. 
He  was  a  desperate  duellist,  and  so  hot-headed  that 
with  him  it  was  always  a  word  and  a  blow,  and 
generally  the  blow  came  first.  Once  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  oratorio  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  he  had 
a  dispute  with  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  him  on  the  spot.  Shaw,  the  leader,  could  not 
understand  a  sentence  of  French  any  more  than  Giorno¬ 
vick  could  speak  a  word  of  English,  so  Michael  Kelly, 
the  well-known  composer,  was  called  in  to  arbitrate, 
who  strove  all  in  his  power  to  make  peace  between 
them,  and  was  succeeding  pretty  well,  until  unluckily 
Shaw,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  other’s  eager  accusations, 
happened  to  say,  “  Pooh  !  Pooh  !”  “  Sucre  !"  exclaimed 
the  impetuous  Italian  in  French,  “  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  pooh  !  pooh  !  I  will  not  hear  a  word  until  you 
translate  me  pooh  !  pooh  !”  And  all  Kelly’s  efforts  to 
restore  harmony  in  place  of  discord  seemed  at  first 
about  to  be  frustrated,  because  he  really  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  translate  “  Pooh !  pooh  !”  into  either  French 
or  Italian. 

Dr.  Johnson,  though  far  from  being  himself  possessed 
of  a  musical  taste,  yet  displayed  his  customary  sound 
judgment  by  the  appreciation  he  bestowed  on  the  real 
hard  work  and  application  necessary  for  those  who 
would  acquire  eminence  In  the  art  of  playing  the  violin, 
or,  as  the  blunt  lexicographer  denominated  it,  “  the 
fiddle.”  “  There  is  nothing,  I  think,”  he  observed  to 
his  fdus  Achates,  Boswell,  “  in  which  the  power  of  art 
is  so  much  shown  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all 
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other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first.  Any  man 
will  forge  a  bar  of  iron  if  you  give  him  a  hammer,  not 
so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably ;  a  man  will  saw  a 
piece  of  wood  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one, 
but  give  him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddlestick  and  he  can  do 
nothing.”  Indeed,  the  amount  of  mere  mechanical 
labour  necessary  to  acquire  even  a  moderate  mastery 
over  the  violin  is  enough  to  alarm  the  tyro.  Giardini, 
when  asked  by  such  a  one  how  long  it  would  take  to 
learn  to  play  on  the  violin,  replied,  “  Twelve  hours  a 
day  for  twenty  years  together  and  though  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  shade  of  exaggeration  in  this,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  to  attain  eminence  in  this  trying  branch 
of  the  art  requires  the  assiduous  devotion  of  a  life  even 
for  those  who  do  not  intend  practising  it  as  a  profession, 
if  they  would  avoid  tormenting  their  friends  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  incompetence ;  like  a  young  roan  of 
good  family  and  position,  who,  when  his  violin  pro¬ 
fessor  conjured  him  to  “  wait  for  the  rests,”  replied 
impatiently,  “  Oh  !  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  you  who 
get  your  living  by  it  to  be  so  particular  about  these 
trifles,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  so  exact !” 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  child  performers 
on  the  violin,  though  their  precocious  genius  does  not 
always  seem  to  come  to  maturity,  from  Mozart,  who  had 
a  miniature  fiddle  to  indulge  his  taste  before  his  tiny 
fingers  could  scarcely  grasp  it.  Hummel  was  only  four 
years  old  when,  under  his  fiither’s  tuition,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  that  instrument,  as  was  also  that 
afterwards  prince  of  pianists,  as  he  was  called,  John 
Cramer.  Dr.  Arne  was  able  to  win  over  his  father  to 
allow  him  to  cultivate  his  musical  genius  by  the  latter 
discovering  him  at  a  grand  musical  soiree  at  a  house 
where  he  had  gone  on  some  business  connected  with 
his  own  trade  of  upholsterer,  playing  first  fiddle ;  and 
Shield,  another  eminent  composer  of  that  time,  began, 
when  six  years  old,  to  practise  on  his  violin  ;  and  when, 
on  his  father’s  death,  it  being  submitted  to  him  whether 
he  would  gain  his  living  by  following  the  trade  of  a 
barber,  a  sailor,  or  a  boat-builder,  he  chose  the  latter, 
he  took  care,  while  packing  up  his  little  stock  of  goods, 
before  entering  on  his  career,  not  to  forget  his  violin, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  and  he 
made  such  good  use  of  his  time,  even  while  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  his  trade,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  able  to  act  as  conductor  at  concerts  and 
oratorios,  and  to  play  the  solo  parts  in  high-class  concerts. 

Instances  of  precocity  in  violin-playing  are  also  to 
be  found  among  juveniles  of  the  softer  sex.  The  once 
celebrated  Madame  Mara  was  taught  the  violin  in  early 
childhood,  and  when  only  ten  years  old  played  in  public 
in  a  manner  to  excite  the  greatest  wonder  at  her  talent, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  her  early  study  of  the  violin 
tended  not  a  little  to  the  development  of  that  wonderful 
vocal  talent  for  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished, 
the  violin  being  a  rival,  but  a  friendly  one,  of  the  human 
voice  divine.  Madame  Catalani’s  ambition  was  to  outvie 
its  tones  with  her  notes,  and  Mrs.  Billington,  an  eminent 
and  highly  popular  English  singer  of  her  day,  used  to  be 
styled,  in  allusion  to  her  singularly  expressive  style, 
“  a  breathing  violin  ^ 

The  great  violinist  Kreutzer  is  principally  known  to 


music-lovers  and  concert-frequenters  of  the  present  day 
by  his  admirable  arrangement  of  one  of  Beethoven’s 
grand  sonatas,  which  always  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Kreutzer,”  and  the  fame  of  which  is  world- wide. 
The  son  of  a  humble  miller,  he  displayed  from  infancy 
a  strong  taste  for  music,  and  his  parents  allowed  him 
to  be  trained  in  a  measure  for  the  art,  under  a  choir¬ 
master  and  organist  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  his  rendering  his  talents 
serviceable  as  a  chorister-boy,  an  office  which  he  held 
for  some  years,  during  which  he  received  from  a  monk 
in  the  convent  where  he  officiated,  at  Zwyffallen,  in 
Austria,  most  valuable  instructions  in  the  science  of 
music,  which  young  Kreutzer  so  valued  that  he  used  to 
sit  up  working  at  his  compositions  night  after  night, 
with  no  other  light  than  that  afforded  by  the  moon’s 
rays,  a  practice  he  continued  till  his  health  began  to 
give  way,  and  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  those  in  authority. 
Kreutzer’s  parents  also  viewed  with  uneasiness  their 
son’s  ardour  for  music,  as  they  intended  bringing  him 
up  to  the  law,  and  at  length  utterly  forbade  him,  to  his 
great  grief,  to  continue  his  studies  in  the  art.  At  the 
death  of  his  parents  he  had  again  to  encounter  the 
opposition  of  his  uncle,  who  was  left  his  guardian,  and 
who,  being  a  chemist,  wished  to  bring  his  nephew  up 
to  his  own  trade.  By  dint,  however,  of  great  impor¬ 
tunity  he  consented  to  his  going  to  Vienna  to  prosecute 
for  a  time  the  musical  studies  in  which  he  took  such 
great  delight.  He  set  out  for  this  great  capital,  the 
emporium  of  all  that  is  musical  in  Europe,  under  rather 
discouraging  auspices  ;  his  whole  stock  of  money 
amounted  to  about  ninety  florins,  and  he  was  unprovided 
with  a  single  letter  of  recommendation  ;  his  whole 
hopes  rested  on  a  cousin  who  lived  there,  and  with 
whom  he  was  on  rather  friendly  terms.  His  journey 
lasted  longer  and  cost  more  money  than  he  had  antici¬ 
pated.  Arrived  at  a  little  village  named  Nusdorf,  afew 
leagues  from  Vienna,  he  found  he  had  but  a  few  florins 
left.  He  took  a  coach,  and  was  driven  to  his  cousin’s 
residence.  What  were  his  surprise  and  mortification 
on  learning  that  his  relative  had  quitted  it,  and  that  his 
new  address  was  not  known  !  Bitterly  disappointed, 
he  wandered  hither  and  thither  at  random,  and  was 
only  recalled  to  himself  by  the  sight  of  the  opera  bills 
on  the  walls.  From  these  he  learned  that  Salieri’s 
opera  of  Aosor  was  to  be  performed  ;  forgetful  of  his 
straits,  he  hurried  at  once  to  the  theatre,  and  for  a  time 
care  and  misfortune  were  banished  from  his  mind,  for 
Azor  was  the  first  opera  he  had  ever  seen  performed, 
and  it  produced  on  him  such  a  profound  impression  that 
all  his  faculties  seemed  absorbed  in  the  performance. 

Unfortunately  an  opera,  like  other  mundane  pleasures, 
must  come  to  an  end  :  the  illusion  was  over  ;  and  poor 
Kreutzer  felt  very  sad  and  forlorn  as  he  quitted  the 
brilliant  opera-house  with  the  other  spectators.  Just  as 
he  was  pondering  whither  to  turn  his  footsteps,  he  saw 
in  the  midst  of  the  departing  crowd  the  very  cousin 
whose  absence  had  caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  and 
who  was  so  necessary  to  him  at  that  juncture.  Their 
pleasure  at  the  unexpected  meeting  was  mutual  ;  and 
from  that  hour,  and  that  incident  of  his  youth,  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame. 
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Sivori,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  violinists  of 
modern  times,  was  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  great 
Paganini  ;  and  it  is  said  his  birth  was  hastened  by  the 
profound  emotion  his  mother  experienced  on  hearing 
that  illustrious  virtuoso  perform  at  the  Theatre  of  Sant 
Agostino  in  Genoa.  The  day  after  the  little  Camille 
first  saw  the  light.  When  he  was  only  five  years  old, 
a  musician  named  Restano,  who  was  teaching  his  sisters 
the  guitar,  taught  him  the  scales  on  a  little  violin  which 
he  presented  to  him.  Struck  with  the  correctness  of 
his  ear,  the  master  would  often  say  to  the  boy’s  parents, 
“  The  world  will  hear  of  this  child.”  When  he  was 
about  six  years  old,  Paganini  happened  to  hear  the  young 
violinist,  and  recognising  his  extraordinary  talent,  not 
only  gave  him  some  lessons,  but  composed  expressly  for 
him  six  sonatas,  the  original  manuscripts  of  which  Si¬ 
vori  ever  preserved  with  religious  care.  His  enormous 
success  in  England,  which  he  gained  immediately  upon 
visiting  this  country,  was  in  a  measure  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  similarity  of  his  style  with  that  of  his 
great  model.  Sivori,  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  and 
unique  talent,  travelled  half  over  the  world,  traversing 
both  continents  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  cross¬ 
ing  deserts  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  gun,  and  ac¬ 
companied  always  by  his  instrument. 

His  love  of  travel  and  adventure  sometimes  led  him 
into  danger.  Once  when  travelling  in  Panama,  in  South 
America,  he  had  to  cross  a  river  in  a  boat  rowed  by 
four  negroes,  and  the  idea  of  trying  the  effect  of  his 
music  upon  the  rowers  having  occurred  to  him,  he  took 
his  violin  out  of  its  case  and  began  to  improvise.  The 
eflRx:t  produced  upon  them  was  so  strong  that  they 
uttered  savage  cries,  and  taking  the  great  artiste  for  a 
sorcerer,  were  preparing  to  throw  him  into  the  river. 
It  was  only  with  much  difficulty,  and  aided  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cigars  and  brandy,  that  he  succeeded  in 
calming  their  fears.  More  serious  was  an  accident 
which  befell  him  on  a  journey  between  London  and 
Switzerland,  which  country  he  was  about  to  visit  for 
the  first  time  ;  but  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  reach¬ 
ing  his  journey’s  end,  his  carriage  was  overturned  on  the 
road  to  Geneva,  and  the  great  player’s  wrist  fractured. 
The  ordinary  treatment  usual  in  such  cases  was  resorted 
to  by  a  skilful  physician,  although  Sivori  always  per¬ 
sisted  in  attributing  the  rapidity  of  his  cure  to  magne¬ 
tism.  However  that  may  be,  in  less  than  a  month  he 
had  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm,  and  the  suppleness  of 
his  bow,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  never  suffered  from 
the  consequences  of  his  accident. 

In  writing  of  the  violin  and  its  devotees  a  few  words 
should  be  said  of  the  bow — that  magic  wand,  as  it  truly 
is,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  great  artiste  transports  his 
hearers  into  an  ideal  world  of  delight,  and  the  formation 
of  which  has  undergone  numerous  modifications  since 
its  first  primitive  construction  in  the  form  of  a  light 
bamboo  cane  or  flexible  reed  bent  archwise,  and  kept  in 
that  position  by  a  hank  of  hair  clumsily  fastened  at  both 
ends.  It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  the  progress  to 
perfection  of  the  bow  should  have  lagged  far  behind 
that  of  the  instrument  itself ;  and  it  was  only  towards 
quite  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any 
serious  attempts  were  made  towards  its  improvement. 


To  a  young  Frenchman,  named  Francis  Tourte,  is  due 
the  credit  for  having  made  the  first  great  improvement 
in  this  implement,  on  whose  flexibility  and  lightness  so 
much  depends  for  the  display  of  the  performer’s  skill 
and  expression.  His  father  and  eldest  brother  were 
both  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  bow-making,  but 
Francis  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  clock-making 
trade  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  his  early  practice  in  this 
handicraft — for  he  was  very  young  when  he  first  entered 
a  workshop — that  he  owed  the  skill  and  delicacy  of 
hand  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  the  manufacture 
of  bows,  when,  after  eight  years  spent  in  clock-making, 
he  took  to  the  trade  of  his  father  and  brother.  His 
art,  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled  above  all  others, 
had  small  beginnings,  for  he  used,  to  avoid  expense  and 
waste  in  his  materials,  to  make  his  first  attempts  at  ac¬ 
quiring  skill  with  the  staves  of  sugar-casks,  and  sold 
these  early  results  of  his  patience  and  ingenuity  for  20 
or  30  sous  (from  tenpence  to  fifteenpence  each).  But 
this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  an  ordinary  bow  by  young  Tourte,  as  he  was  for 
long  designated  to  distinguish  him  from  his  relatives, 
fetched  about  36  francs  ;  while  there  is  a  record  of  one 
bow  made  by  him,  the  nut  of  which  was  made  of 
tortoiseshell,  the  head  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and 
the  mounting  of  the  nut  and  button  of  gold,  which  was 
sold  for  the  sum  of  twelve  louis  (about  I  5s). 

In  listening  to  the  excellent  music  discoursed  by  great 
performers  on  their  violins,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  numerous  minutiae  to  be  observed  and  the  scrupulous 
care  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments, 
even  in  the  delicate  horsehair  used  in  the  bowing,  on 
the  quality  of  which  so  much  of  the  tone  depends.  On 
this  detail  Francis  Tourte  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and 
nicety.  He  used  to  choose  by  preference  French  hair  ; 
and,  when  he  had  procured  what  he  required,  first  sub¬ 
jected  it  to  the  process  of  a  good  scouring  with  soap  } 
he  then  immersed  it  in  bran-water  as  a  surer  means  of 
removing  any  extraneous  matter  or  particles  that  might 
still  adhere  to  it,  after  which  he  finally  plunged  it  into 
pure  water  slightly  coloured  with  blue.  All  these 
manipulations  being  performed  by  himself,  a  young 
daughter  of  his  merely  assisting  him  in  his  task  by 
sorting  the  hairs — a  more  necessary  and  delicate  opera¬ 
tion,  and  requiring  the  greatest  nicety  to  select  only 
such  as  are  perfectly  cylindrical  and  of  equal  length 
throughout,  the  greater  portion  of  the  hairs  in  a  given 
quantity  being  found  to  have  one  side  flat,  and  to  present 
in  other  respects  many  inequalities  which,  trifling  as  they 
may  appear,  would,  if  undetected,  detract  materially 
from  the  quality  of  the  tone  in  playing.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  bow  is  a  matter  of  as  much 
importance  as  a  good  violin,  and  hence  Tourte,  the 
youngest  of  that  name,  by  the  extreme  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  it,  has  been  called  the  “  Straduarius” 
of  the  bow. 

Volumes  might,  and,  indeed,  have  been  written  on  the 
violin,  the  king  of  instruments,  the  loss  of  which  would 
indeed  “  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations,”  and  which,  as 
certainly  the  best  known  mechanical  medium  for  con¬ 
veying  expression  and  feeling,  has  won  to  its  study  and 
mastery  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  the  world  has 
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ever  known.  Best  of  all  instruments  for  the  execution 
of  dramatic  music,  it  is  the  foundation  of  every  orchestra, 
and  is  equally  welcome  as  a  stimulus  to  rural  gaiety — 
for  when  was  a  dance  on  the  village  green  ever  worth 
anything  without  the  exhilarating  sounds  of  the  fiddle  ? 
— and  an  auxiliary  to  aristocratic  pleasures  ;  and  as 
violinists  and  violin-makers  are,  as  is  the  case  with  every¬ 
thing  in  this  sublunary  world,  so  dependent  on  each 
other,  let  us  sum  up  our  exordium  on  this  most  universal 
of  instruments  with  a  catch  which  was  written  many 


years  ago  on  two  individuals  of  the  name  of  Young, 
father  and  son,  who  lived  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
were  celebrated,  the  one  as  an  excellent  maker,  the  other 
an  admirable  performer  on  the  fiddle  : — 

“  You  scrapers  that  want  a  good  fiddle  well  strung, 

You  must  go  to  the  man  that  is  old  while  he’s  Young  ; 

But  if  this  same  fiddle  you  fain  would  play  bold, 

You  must  go  to  his  son,  who’Jl  be  Young  when  he’s  old. 

There’s  old  Young  and  young  Y'oung,  both  men  of  reuown. 

Old  sells,  and  young  plays,  the  best  fiddle  in  town ; 

Young  and  old  live  together,  and  may  they  live  long. 

Young  to  play  an  old  fiddle,  old  to  sell  a  new  song  !” 


“CHARLES  I.”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 


The  production  of  this  dramatic  idyll — for  such,  in 
truth,  it  is — is  an  event  of  the  highest  importance 
to  all  true  lovers  of  the  dramatic  art — to  those  that  view 
with  pain  and  sorrow  its  degradation  to  being  a  mere 
stalking-horse  for  the  display  of  the  scene-painter’s, 
machinist’s,  and  costumier’s  craft.  It  would  be  scarcely 
fair,  perhaps,  to  define  Mr.  Wills’  last  new  play  as  an 
historical  drama  pur  et  simple  on  account  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  one-sided  view  of  the  portraits  presented  ;  but  this 
fact  admitted,  it  possesses  all  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
sterling  play,  comprised  in  plot,  construction,  and  dia¬ 
logue,  the  latter  abounding  in  poetical  sentiment  and 
imagery  of  crystalline  purity  and  beauty. 

Act  I.  shows  us  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampton 
Court.  We  learn  from  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  a 
faithful  adherent  of  Charles,  that  political  storms  are 
lowering  in  the  horizon,  and  in  an  interview  that  follows 
between  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  her  lady-in- 
waiting,  the  Lady  Eleanor  Davys,  the  latter  ruffles  the 
serenity  of  her  royal  mistress  by  telling  her  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  some  of  her  French  retainers.  When  Charles 
enters  shortly  after,  one  blooming  cherub  riding  on  his 
back,  while  another — the  little  Princess  Elizabeth — 
clings  to  his  hand,  we  discover  the  reason  for  this 
seemingly  harsh  act  in  the  fact  that  the  glib-tongued 
foreigners  have  been  blabbing  secrets  whispered  in  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life.  The  petted  and  caressante 
queen  chides  her  kingly  husband,  but  her  pretty,  way¬ 
ward  reproaches  are  stopped  with  kisses,  Charles  pro¬ 
mising  everything  except  to  trust  her  again  with  a 
secret,  which,  he  says,  in  a  woman’s  breast, 

“  Is  like  a  thistle  on  a  windy  day, 

Which  floats  and  floats  away  in  bits  of  down, 

Till  all  the  flower  is  breathed  in  hints  away.” 

As  the  gentle,  loving  husband  and  fond  father  playing 
with  his  children,  and  beguiling  them  with  a  story,  the 
somewhat  suggestive  one  of  “  The  Ballade  of  the  Good 
King  Lear,”  the  ill-fated  king  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
most  interesting  point  of  view  possible. 

On  one  subject  the  faithful,  devoted  queen  and  the 
turbulent  and  exacting  Parliament  are,  unwittingly,  of 
one  mind — their  animosity  to  Lord  Moray,  one  of  his 
Scotch  followers — but  on  this  point  the  king  is  deter¬ 
mined.  His  wife  he  entreats  to  view  him  with  her  hus¬ 


band’s  eyes,  and  rely  on  his  approved  fidelity  -,  and  to 
the  Commons’  demand  for  his  dismissal,  made  through 
Lord  Huntley,  he  firmly  refuses  to  accede,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  “  good  angel,  Strafford,”  determining  him 
that  he  “  will  not  cast  him  to  the  ravening  pack.” 
They  talk  and  rave,  he  says,  about  their  rights  and 
liberties,  while  daily  restricting  those  of  their  sovereign, 
who  is  not  even  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
friends. 

These  little  storms  blown  over,  the  king  resolves  that 
the  remainder  of  the  day  shall  be  devoted  to  calm  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  wife  and  little  ones.  “  The  sun,  the  skies 
invite  us  !”  The  gilded  barge  approaches,  and  as  the 
seemingly  happy  party  glide  down  the  gently-flowing 
river  the  beautiful  and  familiar  picture  of  “  The  Happy 
Days  of  Charles  I.”  is  well  realised,  and  the  act-drop 
falls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  which  takes  place 
in  the  beautifully  designed  and  p.iinted  interior  of  the 
king’s  cabinet  at  Whitehall,  civil  war  has  been  declared 
between  Charles  and  his  rebellious  Commons.  The 
ominous  roll  of  the  drums  heard  threateningly  in  the 
distance  proclaims  the  rising  of  the  London  train- 
bands.  The  period  is  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
which  gave  a  temporary  ascendency  to  the  Royalist 
cause;  and  while  Moray  relates  their  triumphs,  in  which 
he  has  borne  a  conspicuous  share,  the  elder  noble.  Lord 
Huntley,  narrates  his  progress  to  London  in  company 
with  the  queen,  who  “  has  parted  with  her  diamonds 
to  buy  soldiers,  and  won  all  hearts  by  her  sweet  forti¬ 
tude.  At  loyal  York  the  walls  fell  down  before  her 
pretty  face  like  those  of  Jericho,  but  without  the  blare 
of  trumpets.” 

Far  different  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  London. 
It  is  against  the  fascinating  queen,  with  her  foreign 
tastes  and  connections,  that  the  tide  of  popular  ill-will 
is  mainly  directed  ;  and  she  has  even  been  publicly  pro¬ 
claimed  a  traitor  to  her  adopted  country.  The  king 
treats  this  jestingly ;  but  when  Moray  counsels  that 
when  troubles  come  the  king  may  find  a  safe  shelter  in 
Scotland,  and  the  queen  urges  that  their  haven  is  in 
France,  the  king  himself  maintains  there  is  no  haven 
for  him  but  in  England,  to  whose  soil  he  is  bound  by 
so  many  bleeding  roots.  And  now  occurs  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  and  important  scenes  in  this  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  play — a  private  interview  has  been  appointed 
to  take  place  between  the  king  and  Cromwell,  who 
comes  as  chosen  ambassador  of  the  Commons,  for 
as  a  private  citizen  his  words  would  have  no  weight. 
The  discussion  embodies  a  contest  between  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  their 
subjects.  Charles  would  distinguish  between  his  people, 
to  whom  he  would  fain  stand  in  the  light  of  a  loved  and 
loving  father,  and  a  rebel  Parliament,  while  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  latter  declares  their  war  is  not  waged  against 
the  monarch  but  his  advisers,  using  in  his  speech  the 
figure  of  a  goodly  oak  strangled  with  ivy — “  Lop  off 
the  ivy,  and  lo  !  a  stately  tree  “  Or,”  sternly  inter¬ 
poses  Ireton,  the  only  witness  to  this  interview,  “  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root.” 

To  the  requisition  that  his  friends  and  advisers  shall 
be  given  up  to  Parliament  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  strictest  inquisition,  the  king  firmly  refuses  to 
yield  ;  his  kingly  dignity  asserts  itself,  and  when  the 
rough  Republican  so  far  forgets  the  presence  he  is  in 
as  to  toss  his  hat  upon  his  head  in  the  heat  of  argu¬ 
ment,  most  regal  is  the  tone  and  gesture  with  which 
he  exclaims,  “  Uncover  in  the  presence  of  your  king  !” 
a  command  which  ij  instantly  and  involuntarily  obeyed. 
Nor  does  the  submission  of  the  people’s  delegate  stop 
here.  With  a  meanness  for  which  historical  authority 
has  been  perhaps  a  little  strained,  Cromwell,  in  pretty 
plain  language,  lets  the  king  know  that  he  may  be 
brought  round  to  his  side,  the  price  of  his  recalcitrancy 
being  the  Earldom  of  Essex,  to  which  he  affirms"  the 
title  is  his  by  hereditary  right.  At  this  proposal  the 
king’s  indignation  knows  no  bounds  ;  that  his  people’s 
wrongs  should  come  filtered  to  him  through  such  an 
unworthy  medium  excites  his  pity  as  well  as  anger, 
and  seizing  the  document  sent  him  for  signature  he 
tramples  it  under  foot,  exclaiming — 

“  For  this  false  concoction  of  pure  malice, 

Brought  to  me  here  by  such  a  messenger — 

One  who  dost  truckle  for  the  wealth  and  title 
Wliich  you  denounce  so  boldly  on  the  hustings — 

A  mouthing  jmtriot  with  an  itching  palm, 

In  one  hand  menace,  in  the  other  greetl — 

For  such  a  lie  its  proper  place  is  /here  /” 

The  unmasked  traitor  furiously  exclaims,  “  Charles 
Stuart,  you  shall  bear  this  answer  back  yourself!”  and 
at  his  summons  some  half-dozen  of  his  Roundhead 
followers  burst  into  the  apartment  of  the  king,  who 
lowers  his  sword  with  the  words,  “  I  am  alone;  who 
dares  lay  hands  on  their  anointed  king  ?”  “  That, 

with  God’s  help,  will  I,”  is  Cromwell’s  answer  to  the 
challenge ;  but  he  has  reckoned  without  his  host,  for 
the  queen,  suspicious  of  treachery,  has,  with  the  aid  of 
her  faithful  ally.  Lord  Huntley,  stationed  on  the  private 
staircase  a  Royalist  guard,  who  rush  in  at  the  precon¬ 
certed  signal  of  “  God  save  the  King  I”  and  a  highly 
effective  tableau  is  formed,  on  which  the  curtain 
descends. 

The  opening  scene  of  Act  III.  represents  the  Scottish 
camp  at  Newark,  the  period  being  just  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Royalist  cause. 

The  queen  has  followed  her  husband’s  fortunes,  and 


we  bdiold  her ‘in  his  tent  awaiting  tidings  of  him  with 
agonising  impatience  as  the  roar  of  battle  resounds 
around.  She  is  persuaded  to  take  some  repose  by  her 
faithful  attendant.  Lady  Eleanor  Davys,  who  is  a  firm 
believer  in  astrological  influences,  and  whose  mind  is, 
in  consequence,  filled  with  dismal  foreboding ;  but  the 
queen  has  not  long  lain  down  to  rest  when  the  sound 
of  voices  disturbs  her.  The  speakers  are  Moray  and 
the  Roundhead  soldier  Ireton,  who  is  urging  him  to 
the  base  surrender  of  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign.  j 
The  king’s  followers  are  being  everywhere  worsted,  ! 
and  only  the  troop  of  Scots  which  Moray  has  promised  i 

to  bring  to  his  aid  can  save  him.  The  queen,  who  has  i 

ever  suspected  the  fidelity  of  her  husband’s  favourite, 
boldly  charges  him  with  holding  converse  with  his 
enemies,  and  is  met  with  evasive  denials  until  the  crisis 
arrives,  when  the  king,  harassed  and  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides,  rushes  on  demanding  with  almost  frantic  eager-  | 
ness  the  soldiers  promised  for  his  succour ;  but  the  I 
mask  now  falls  from  treachery’s  face,  and  the  falling  [ 
monarch  finds,  when  too  late,  that  he  has  been  nursing 
a  viper  in  his  breast  who  has  betrayed  and  sold  him  to 
his  foes.  His  surrender  of  his  sword  to  Cromwell,  ; 

who  comes  in  person  to  take  him  prisoner,  is  accom-  | 

plished  with  true  regal  dignity  ;  before  delivering  it  up 
he  asks  but  one  moment  to  address  a  few  words  to 
Moray,  whose  conscience  is  stung  with  the  keenest  | 

remorse  at  the  gentle,  mournful  reproach  of  the  man  ! 

who  had  been  not  only  his  sovereign  but  his  friend  and 
protector  from  boyhood,  when  he  addresses  him  in 
a  most  pathetic  speech —  j 

“CllABlRB.  Moray,  I  had  iiicant  to  go  in  silence,  | 

But  pain  o’erniasters  me,  and  I  must  speak. 

ITic  king,  my  father,  lovc<l  thine,  | 

And  on  his  deathlK'd  beiineathetl  to  me  ] 

His  legacy  of  love,  and  bade  me  cherish  thee :  = 

This  trust  I’ve  kept  unto  my  injurj’,  1 

And  thou  hast  waited  all  these  years 
To  pay  me  thus.” 

The  Stricken  traitor  loathes  the  mention  of  the  gold 
for  a  share  of  which  he  sold  his  royal  master,  as  in  a  I 
similar  and  more  sacred  case  did  Judas,  to  whom  he  is  | 
compared  in  a  speech  abounding  with  poetry  of  the 
highest  order  : —  j 

“  1  saw  a  picture  once  l;y  a  great  master : 

Twas  an  old  man’s  head.  i 

Narrow  and  evil  was  its  wrinkled  brow, —  ■  | 

Eyes  close  and  cunning — a  dull  vulpine  smile ;  ; 

Twas  ealletl  a  Judas.  Wide  that  artist  err’d. 

Judas  had  eyes  like  thine  of  candid  blue;  ; 

His  skin  was  soft ;  his  hair  of  stainless  gold  ;  -  I 

U|)on  his  brow  shone  the  white  stamp  of  trutli ;  ' 

And  lips  like  thine  did  give  the  traitor’s  kiss.” 

And  the  similitude  is  preserved  when  Moray,  be-  ; 
seeching  Cromwell  to  avoid  allusion  to  his  share  of  the 
blood-money,  which  he  is  determined  not  to  touch,  is 
roughly  answered,  “  What  care  I  how  you  divide  your 
booty  ?” 

In  the  last  act  sorrow  and  sadness  reach  their  climax. 

A  short  preliminary  scene  reveals  Cromwell  indulging 
in’ a  transient  feeling  of  remorse  for  the  deed  about  to 
be  perjjetrated  at  his  will,  and  half  dreading  the  curse 
the  spilling  of  the  royal  blood  may  bring  on  him  and 
on  his  children.  The  young  Prince  of  Wales  has  pro- 
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mised  to  place  himself  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Parliament  if  they  will  spare  his  father’s  life,  and  the 
Roundhead  chief  is  perusing  a  letter  from  that  father, 
whose  decision  on  the  proffered  sacrifice  is  thus  grandly 
expressed  : — 

“  As  touching  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Noble  offer  of  himself  for  me ;  look  buck  on 
My  past  life,  and  thou  art  answered.” 

His  well-known  tenderness  for  his  amiable  and  dying 
eldest  daughter,  his  Elizabeth,  the  wretched  Henrietta 
Maria  uses  as  a  weapon  to  disarm  his  stern  purpose ; 
but  she  pleads  in  vain.  The  unflinching  will  of  the 
Puritan  leader  regains  the  mastery,  and  to  her  agonising 
entreaties  for  the  life  of  her  husband  and  her  children’s 
father  the  final  answer  is — 

“  England  condemns  the  king,  and  ho  shall  die !” 

She  Still  pleads  on  in  the  name  of  his  own  daughter 
who  so  “  loves  the  king  — 

“  Oh !  yield  thee  to  my  prayers,  and  I  will  join 
My  voice  to  thine  that  thy  dear  child  may  live  !” 

Touched  in  the  most  sensitive  corner  of  his  heart, 
Cromwell  opens  one  door  of  escape  from  the  impending 
doom — the  king’s  consent  to  abdicate — an  offer  at  which 
she  grasps  with  all  a  wife’s  loving  devotion ;  but  Crom¬ 
well  checks  her  new-born  joy  by  telling  her  that  the 
king  has  refused  their  offer  of  abdication, 

“And  elects  to  suffer  in  the  name  of  king;” 
and  when  she  learns  that  the  conditions  of  the  re¬ 
prieve  are  the  delivery  of  their  son  Charles  as  a  hostage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  who  will  thus  “  hold 
father  and  son  both  in  one  grip,”  she,  too,  breaks  forth 
into  a  burst  of  indignation  against  the  cruelty  that  would 
“  make  the  mother  a  decoy”  for  her  own  child,  and  re¬ 
fuses,  even  for  his  dear  life’s  sake,  the  request  to  urge 
the  king  to  play  a  part  unworthy  of  his  noble  nature, 
and  sacrifice  their  son.  In  answer  to  Cromwell’s 
suggestion  she  nobly  announces  her  resolve 

“  To  check  each  tear,  repress  each  rising  sigh. 

And  calmly  bid  His  Majesty  farewell !” 

The  interview  between  the  queen  and  England’s  future 
Protector  is  at  an  end,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  bitter, 
heartrending  leave-taking  between  the  doomed  king  and 
his  loved  and  loving  wife  and  little  ones,  so  soon  to  be 
widowed  and  orphaned.  Their  mother,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  breaking  heart,  tries  to  prepare  them  for  this 
sad  scene  by  telling  them  that  their  father  is  going  on  a 
long  journey.  Very  pathetic  are  her  loving  words  of 
caution  as  he  approaches  the  chamber  at  Whitehall 
where  they  are  assembled — the  gloomy  portal  to  the 
scaffold  : — 

“  YouTl  see  your  father  soon. 

Oh !  be  so  kind  and  loving  to  him. 

Give  him  one  sweet  long  kiss. 

And  say  ‘  Good  bye  !’  ” 

With  the  same  kingly  fortitude  does  the  royal  martyr 
take  leave  of  his  children — the  pathetic  farewell  com¬ 


prising  the  famous  injunction  to  the  youthful  Duke  of 
Gloucester  never  to  be  made  a  king  while  “  his  brothers 
Charles  and  James  are  alive,”  and  the  child’s  historical 
reply,  “  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first.”  And  over  all 
hovers  his  loving  tenderness  for  his  wife,  as  he  counsels 
his  children  to  be  tender  to  her  in  his  long  absence  : — 

“  Walk  by  her  side,  and,  prithae,  speak  of  me 
As  if  I  were  at  home — nay,  walking  witli  you.” 

He  would  not  be  forgotten  by  those  dear  and 
cherished  hearts,  or  even  thought  of  with  too  much 
sadness,  though  touching  indeed  are  his  last  words  to 
his  sobbing  queen  clinging  in  a  death-parting  round  his 
neck,  and  the  little  souvenirs  he  bequeaths  are  full  of 
mournful  interest  : — 

“  This  emerald  ring  for  little  Henriette ; — 

Her  tiny  finger  cannot  fill  it  yet.” 

His  latest  words  are  to  his  wife,  whom  he,  with 
loving  entreaty,  beseeches  to  keep  him  ever  in  her 
memory,  and  ever  to  let  his  name  remain  familiar  to  her 
lips,  though  at  the  cost  of  sorrow  to  herself : — 

“  Oh  !  my  loved  solace  in  my  thorny  road. 

Sweet  clue  in  all  my  labyrinth  of  sorrow, 

I  fear  me  I  may  some  time  fade  from  thee — 

Lest,  when  the  heart  exiK'lleth  grey-stoled  grief, 

Tliat  I  may  bide  no  longer  in  thy  memory. 

Oh  !  keep  my  plaee  in  it  for  ever  gi-een. 

All  hung  with  the  immortelles  of  thy  love ; 

That  sweet  abiding  in  thine  inner  heart 
I  long  for  more  than  sculptured  monument 
Or  proudest  pomp  among  the  tomb  of  kings.” 

The  fatal  warning-bell  tolls.  The  children  are  looking 
through  the  stained-glass  windows  on  the  soldiers  below, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  tragic  purpose  that  has 
summoned  them  there ;  and  Charles,  disengaging  the 
clasping  fingers  of  his  wife,  who  seems  by  grief  trans¬ 
fixed  almost  to  stone,  disappears  through  the  portal 
between  his  guards,  with  pale,  unmoved  face,*  and  finger 
on  lips  from  whence  issues  the  single  parting  word 
“  Remember  !” 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  play  that  may  justly  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  refined  that  modern 
times  have  bestowed  upon  us  can  but  afford  a  faint  idea 
of  its  manifold  beauties.  Though  coming  within  thf 
category  some  months  ago  descanted  on  under  the  title 
of  “  One-Part  Dramas,”  so  perfect  and  poetic  is  f'.ie 
language  and  imagery,  so  touching  and  truthful  rhe 
sentiment  that  pervades  it,  and,  to  crown  all,  so  ad 
mirable  and  perfect  in  every  point  of  view  is  the  im¬ 
personation  of  the  iitel-role  by  the  principal  actor  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  representation,  that  never,  from  beginning 
to  end,  does  the  interest  flag  for  a  single  moment.  By 
its  production  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  has  raised  himself  to 
the  proud  pinnacle  of  not  only  the  most  successful,  but 
the  most  poetic  and  refined,  author  of  modern  times  ; 
while  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  added  to  a  fame  lately 
considered  unsurpassable  by  his  wonderfully  fine  and 
artistic  impersonation  of  the  character  of  Charles  I. 
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Every  admirer  of  the  Laureate’s  poetry  will  be  glad 
to  find  that  in  the  volumes  ot  his  new  library 
edition  he  has  included  several  pieces  which  appeared 
in  1830  and  1833,  but  which  have  been  omitted  from 
his  later  volumes.  It  may  be  that  the  matter  thus  re¬ 
printed  is  not  always  worthy  of  resuscitation.  “  The 
Kraken,”  for  instance,  is  on  a  subject  too  far  removed 
from  human  sympathy  to  be  highly  prized,  and  the 
pieces  entitled,  respectively,  “  Nothing  will  Die”  and 
“  All  Things  will  Die,**  are  valuable  only  as,  say, 
“  Claribel”  is  valuable,  for  the  music  of  their  rhythmic 
fiow,  certainly  not  for  the  ideas  they  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  and  convey.  But  the  following  lines,  at 
least,  rescued  from  the  “  Poems”  of  1830,  are  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  put  together  as  amply  to  deserve  their  repro¬ 
duction  : — 

“  Tlic  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 

Leaning  u|M>n  the  ridged  sea, 

Breatlicd  low  around  the  rolling  earth 
With  mellow  preludes,  ‘  We  are  free.’ 

The  streams,  through  many  a  lilied  row 
Down-enrolling  to  the  crispM  sea. 

Low -tinkled  with  a  bell-like  fiow 
Atween  the  blossoms,  ‘We  are  free.’  ” 

It  is  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  also,  that  one  finds 
the  Laureate  reprinting  many  of  the  sonnets  which, 
appearing  in  the  editions  just  referred  to,  have  remained 
hidden  from  all  but  a  favoured  few  for  now  so  many 
years.  Two  of  them  must  be  entirely  new  to  every 
student  of  Tennyson.  The  following,  for  example,  is 
to  be  found  neither  in  the  omitted  pieces  of  1830  or 
i833»  nor  the  occasional  poems  attributed  to  the 
Laureate.  It  is  headed  “  Alexander,”  and  has  much  of 
the  Miltonic  stateliness  about  it : — 

“  Warrior  of  God,  whose  strong  right  arm  delMscd 
Tlie  throne  of  Persia,  when  her  Satrap  hle<l 
At  Issus  by  the  Syrian  gates,  or  fled 
Beyond  the  Mumniau  naphtha-pits,  disgraeed 
For  ever — thee  (thy  pathway  sand-eras^) 

Gliding  with  equal  crowns  two  serpents  le<l 
Joyful  to  that  palm-planted  fountain-fed 
Ammonian  oasis  in  the  waste. 

There  is  a  silent  shade  of  laurel  brown 
Apart  the  Chamian  oracle  divine 

Shelter’d  his  unapproachM  mysteries : 

High  things  were  spoken  there,  unhanded  down ; 

Only  they  saw  thee  from  the  secret  shrine 
Ketuniing  with  hot  cheek  and  kindled  eyes.” 

“  The  Bridesmaid”  also  comes  with  a  delightful  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  is  much  more  in  the  purely  Tennysonian  style 
than  “  Alexander  :” — 

“  O  Bridesmaid,  ere  the  happy  knot  was  tie<l. 

Thine  eyes  so  wept  that  they  could  hardly  sec ; 

Thy  sister  smiled  and  said,  ‘  No  tears  for  me ! 

A  happy  bridesmaid  makes  a  liappy  bride.’ 

And  then,  the  couple  standing  side  by  side. 

Love  lighted  down  between  them  mil  of  glee. 

And  over  his  left  shoulder  laugh’d  at  thee, 

*  O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bride.’ 

And  all  at  once  a  pleasant  truth  I  learn’d. 

For  while  the  tender  service  made  thee  weep, 

1  lov’d  thee  for  the  tear  thou  couldst  not  hide. 

And  preat  thy  hand,  and  knew  the  press  returned. 

And  thought,  ‘  My  life  is  sick  of  single  sleep : 

O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bride !’  ” 


The  remaining  sonnets  may  be  easily  traced.  That 
to  J.  M.  K.  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Laureate’s 
“Poems  the  three,  beginning  respectively 

“  Caress’d  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand,” 

“  The  form,  the  form  alone  is  elo<iuent,” 

and 

“  Wan  Sculptor,  we*‘pest  thou  to  take  the  east,” 

are  to  be  found  in  the  little  book  of  “  Selections  and 
the  others  are,  without  exception,  taken  from  the 
“  Poems”  of  1833. 

These  are  not  all,  however.  The  new  edition  in¬ 
cludes,  besides,  the  fiery  little  balled  called  “  The 
Captain,”  which  is  printed  in  the  “  Selections”  volume  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  “  The  Spiteful  Letter,”  which 
appeared  in  Once  a  Week,  and  was  subjected  to  such 
very  severe  criticism  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It 
is  slightly  altered.  “  My  name  in  song”  is  substituted 
for  “  my  fame  in  song the  bard  addressed  is  called 
a  “  little”  instead  of  a  “  foolish”  one  ;  and  instead  of 

“  This  fallen  leaf,  isn’t  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger,” 

one  has 

“  Rhymes  and  rhymes  in  the  range  of  the  times ! 

Arc  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ?” 

The  alterations  every  one  tend  to  make  the  poem  less 
colloquial  in  expression,  and  so  far  they  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original  reading  ;  but  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Laureate  would  have  done  better  to  omit  this 
rather  querulous  and  undignified  production  from  his 
library  volumes. 

A  much  more  happy  rescuing  of  former  work  is  the 
reprinting  of  the  “  Ode  sung  at  the  Opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition,”  which  is  a  very  felicitous 
specimen  of  the  Poet  Laureate’s  work,  though  of  course 
inferior  to  the  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.”  It  is  full  of  powerful  phrasing,  and  is 
notable  as  reproducing  Mr.  Tennyson’s  old  idea  of  the 
time 

“  When  all  men’s  good 
Bo  each  man’s  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 

And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 

'I'liro’  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year.” 

In  this  vigorous  ode  the  Laureate  looks  forward  to 
the  days  when 

”  Each  man  flnds  his  own  in  all  men’s  good. 

And  all  men  work  in  noble  hrotherhtsKl, 

Breaking  their  inailM  fleets  and  arm^d  towers. 

And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature’s  iwwcrs. 

And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  i>eace  and  crowned 
With  all  her  flowers.” 

More  important  still,  however,  is  the  resuscitation  of 
the  lines  that  Mr.  Tennyson  published  in  the  Examiner 
in  1852,  under  the  signature  of  Merlin — when  the  poet 
insisted  upon  England’s  ancient  glory,  and  called  his 
countrymen  to  arms  in  words  that  are  so  many  trumpet- 
calls  : — 

“  As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak  free. 

Though  all  the  storm  of  Europe  on  us  break  ; 

No  little  German  State  are  we,  , 

But  the  one  voice  in  Europe :  we  mntl  sjieak ; 
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“  That  if  to-night  our  greatness  wore  struck  deud, 

There  iniglit  be  left  some  reconl  of  the  things  we  said. 

“  Tliongh  niggard  throats  of  Manchester  may  bawl, 

What  England  was,  shall  her  true  sons  forget  ? 

We  are  not  cotton-spinners  all. 

But  some  love  England  and  her  honour  yet. 

And  these  in  our  Thermopylm  shall  stand. 

And  hold  against  the  world  the  honour  of  the  land. 

“  We  feel,  at  least,  that  silence  here  were  sin. 

Not  ours  the  fault  if  we  have  feeble  hosts — 

If  easy  patrons  of  their  kin 

Have  left  the  last  free  race  with  naked  coasts ! 

They  knew  the  precious  things  they  had  to  guard : 

For  us,  we  will  not"  spare  the  tyrant  one  lianl  word.” 

One  can  almost  fancy  this  to  be  a  “  leader”  of  the 
Pall-Mall  Gazette  of  some  months  ago,  put  into  vigorous 
and  stirring  verses.  Certainly  some  of  the  passages  in 
this  call  to  arms  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  please  our 
fire-breathing  contemporary : — 

“  My  lords,  we  heard  j'ou  speak ;  you  told  us  all 
That  England’s  honest  censure  went  too  far ; 

That  our  free  press  should  cease  to  brawl. 

Not  sting  the  fiery  Frenchman  into  war. 

It  was  an  ancient  privilege,  my  lords. 

To  fling  whate’er  we  felt,  not  fearing,  into  words. 

“  If  von  l)e  fearful,  then  must  we  be  hold. 

Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o’er. 

Better  the  waste  Atlantic  rolletl 

On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 

What !  have  we  fought  for  freetlom  from  oiir  prime. 

At  last  to  d(xlge  and  palter  with  a  public  crime  'i" 

This  is  full  of  force  and  fire,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
powerful  strophes  that  open  “  Maud.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  paused  here,  and  that  he  has  neglected  to  include  in 
this  (we  presume)  final  and  authoritative  edition  of  his 
works  many  of  the  pieces  which  have  hitherto  been 
relegated  to  almost  complete  oblivion.  It  is  not  always 
that  a  poet  is  his  own  best  critic,  and  with  the  familiar 
example  before  him  of  Lord  Byron,  who  preferred  his 
“  Hints  from  Horace”  to  “  Childe  Harold,”  Mr. 
Tennyson  may  well  believe  that  in  weeding  his  early 
poems  of  inferior  matter  he  has  been  somewhat  hasty. 
True,  there  are  several  of  the  omitted  poems  which  only 
t(X)  justly  merit  the  neglect  accorded  to  them.  It  is 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  discover  how  Mr.  Tennyson 
could  at  any  time  have  written  lines  of  this  com¬ 
plexion  : — 

“  The  world  is  somewhat ;  it  goes  on  somehow ; 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  then  and  uov  ! 

1  feel  there  is  something ;  but  how  and  what  ? 

I  feel  there  is  somewhat;  hut  what  and  why  ? 

1  cannot  tell  if  that  somewhat  l)e  I.  .  .  . 

Why  is  a  church  with  a  steeple  built  ? 

Alai  a  house  with  a  chimney  pot. 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  why  and  the  what  ? 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  what  and  the  why  ?” 

The  volume  of  1830  is  certainly  distinguished  by  a 
crudity  of  thought  and  manner  which  has  led  Mr. 
Tennyson  rightly  to  discard  large  portions  of  it.  Still, 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  much  remains  that  might 
with  advantage  to  the  world  be  favoured  with  a  new 
and  wider  circulation.  This  chorus,  “  from  an  unpub¬ 
lished  drama,  written  very  early:” — 

“  Tl»e  varied  earth,  the  moving  heaven. 

The  rapid  waste  of  roving  sea. 

The  fountain.]>regnant  mountains  riven 
To  shaiR's  t»f  wildest  anarchy. 


“  By  secret  fire  and  midnight  storms 

That  wander  round  their  windy  cones. 

The  subtle  fire,  the  countless  forms 
Of  living  things,  the  wondrous  tones 

Of  man  and  beast  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 

“  The  day,  the  diamonded  night. 

The  echo,  feeble  child  of  sound. 

The  heavy  thunder’s  griding  might. 

The  herald  lightning’s  starry  1>ound, 

The  vocal  spring  of  bursting  bloom. 

The  nakeil  summer’s  glowing  birth. 

The  troublous  autumn’s  sallow  gloom. 

The  hoarhead  winter  paving  earth 

With  sheeny  white,  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 

“  Each  sun  that  from  the  centre  fiings 
(fraud  music  and  reilundant  fire. 

The  burning  belts,  the  mighty  rings. 

The  murm’rous  planets’  rolling  choir. 

The  gIol)e-fille<l  arch  that,  cleaving  air. 

Lost  in  its  own  efiulgence  sleeps, 

'I'he  lawless  comets  as  they  glare. 

And  thunder  through  the  sapphire  deeps 

In  waywartl  strength,  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change.” 

Surely  this  is  full  of  the  purest  poetical  characterisa¬ 
tion,  and,  in  its  power  of  descriptive  epithet,  is  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  many  of  its  later  rivals  ?  Or, 
take  this  charming  song,  which,  if  it  has  for  motif  the 
familiar  fact  that  everything  has  its  dark  as  well  as  its 
bright  side,  is  at  least  as  rounded  in  form  and  musical 
in  phrase  as  many  of  its  more  favoured  compeers:  — 

“  Every  day  hath  its  night. 

Every  night  its  morn; 

Thorough  dark  and  bright 
Winged  hours  are  home ; 

Ah !  wcllaway ! 

Seasons  flowtT  and  fade ; 

(iolden  calm  and  storm 

Mingle  day  hy  day. 

There  is  no  bright  form 
Doth  not  cast  a  shade — 

Ah !  wcllaway  ! 

‘‘  When  we  laugh,  and  our  mirth 
Apes  the  happy  vein. 

We’re  so  kin  to  earth, 

I’le.-aunce  fathers  pain - 

Ah !  wcllaway  ! 

Madness  laugheth  loud ; 

Laughter  hringeth  tears  : 

Eyes  are  worn  away 
Till  the  end  of  fears 
Cometh  in  the  shroud. 

Ah  !  wcllaway  ! 

“  -Ml  is  change,  woe  or  weal ; 

.lov  is  sorraw’s  brother; 

(Irief  and  gladness  steal 
.  Symbols  of  each  other  ;* 

Ah !  wcllaway  ! 

Larks  in  heaven’s  cojh' 

Sing ;  the  culvers  mourn 

All  the  livelong  »lay. 

Be  not  all  forlorn  : 

Let  us  weep  in  hope  • 

Ah !  wcllaway  1” 

The  omitted  pieces  in  this  1830  volume  are,  indeed, 
full  of  passages  which  have  the  true  Tennysonian  ring. 
Thus  : — 

“  Love  unretunied  is  like  the  fragrant  flame 
Folding  the  slaughter  of  the  sacrifice 

•  As  the  poet  elsewhere  says : — 

“  Of  sighs 

Which  i)erfect  Joy,  i>cri)lcxc<l  for  utterance. 

Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.” — The  Oardener’t  Daughter 
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“  Offered  to  gods  npon  sn  altar-throne : 

My  heart  is  light^  at  thine  eyes. 

Changed  into  fire,  and  blown  about  with  sighs.” 

And  thus : — 

“  Yon  cast  to  ground  the  Iwpc  which  once  was  mine : 

But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decrees  deplore. 

Embalming  with  sweet  tears  the  vacant  shrine. 

My  heart,  where  Hope  liad  been  and  was  no  more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew. 

But  winds  from  heaven  shook  the  acorn  out. 

And  iUled  the  cup  with  dew.” 

The  sonnets,  especially,  lack  little,  if  any,  of  the  fire  and 
finish  of  the  Laureate’s  later  work.  Take  this  on  love  ; 
it  is  the  second  of  three : — 

“  To  know  thee  is  all  wisdom,  and  old  age 

Is  but  to  kuow  thee :  dimly  we  behold  thee 
Athwart  the  veil  of  evils  which  enfold  thee. 

We  beat  ujwn  our  aching  hearts  in  rage : 

We  ciT  for  thee ;  we  deem  the  world  thy  tomb. 

As  tellers  in  love  planets  look  upon 
The  mighty  disc  of  their  majestic  sun. 

Hollowed  in  awful  chasms  of  wheeling  gloom. 

Making  their  day  dim,  so  we  gaze  on  thee. 

Come,  thou  of  many  crowns,  white-robM  love ; 

O  rend  the  veil  in  twain ;  all  men  adore  thee ; 

Heaven  crieth  after  thee;  earth  waiteth  for  thee; 
Breathe  on  thy  wingM  throne,  and  it  shall  move 
In  music  and  in  light  o’er  land  and  sea.” 

So,  of  the  omitted  poems  of  1833,  Mr.  Tennyson 
has,  as  I  have  shown,  reprinted  several  sonnets.  He 
has  cast  aside,  however,  one  “written  on  hearing  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Poland,”  which, 
perhaps,  deserves  its  fate,  and  another  which  he  possibly 
rejected  as  too  passionate  to  please  his  later  taste  : — 

“  0  l)oauty,  passing  beauty  !  Sweetest  sweet ! 

How  eanst  thou  let  me  waste  my  youth  in  sighs  ? 

I  only  ask  to  sit  Iwside  thy  feet ; 

Thou  knowest  I  dare  not  look  npon  thine  eyes. 

Might  I  but  kiss  thy  hand !  I  dare  not  fold 
My  anns  about  thee — scarcely  dare  to  six'ak — 

And  nothing  seems  to  me  so  wild  and  bold 
As  with  one  kiss  to  touch  thy  blessed  chei-k. 

Methinks  if  I  should  kiss  thee,  no  control 
Within  the  thrilling  brain  would  keep  afloat 
The  subtle  spirit.  Even  while  I  spoke 
Tlie  bare  word  Kiss  hath  made  my  inner  soul 
To  tremble  like  a  lute-string,  ere  the  note 

Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke.” 

Surely  this  is  worth  preserving  ?  The  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  pieces  may  be  safely  left  to  the  obli¬ 
vion  to  which  the  poet  consigns  them  -,  for  “  Hespe- 
rides,”  though  apparently  intended  as  a  companion 
picture  to  “  The  Lotus-Eaters,”  is  far  inferior  to  that 
lovely  poem  in  every  way.  The  lines  to  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
“  Darling  Room”  are  too  trivial  in  subject  and  too 
namby-pamby  in  expression  to  deserve  reproduction  ; 
and  the  address  to  “  Crusty  Christopher” — 

“  You  did  late  review  my  lays. 

Crusty  Christojdicr ; 

You  did  mingle  blame  with  i)niisc. 

Busty  Christopher. 

Wlicn  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 

I  forgave  you  all  the  blame. 

Musty  Christopher; 

I  could  not  forgive  the  praise. 

Fusty  Christopher” 

—though  neatly  put,  is  manifestly  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  a  ^eat  poet  would  care  to  send  down  to  posterity. 
What  one  would  regret  to  find  completely  disregarded 


and  forgotten  is  the  poem  “  To  Rosalind,”  of  which  the 
following  is  perhaps  the  fairest  sample : — 

“  Tlie  ouick  lark’s  closest-carolled  strains. 

Tile  shadow  rushing  up  the  sea. 

The  lightning  flash  atween  the  rains, 

The  sunlight  driving  down  the  lea, 

Tlie  leaping  stream,  the  very  wind 
That  will  not  stay  uiion  his  way 
To  stoop  the  cowslip  to  the  plains, 

Is  not  so  clear  and  bold  and  free 
As  you,  my  falcon  Bosalind. 

If  you  care  not  for  njiother’s  pains. 

Bemuse  you  are  the  soul  of  joy. 

Bright  metal  all  without  alloy. 

Life  shoots  and  glances  thro’  your  veins. 

And  flashes  off"  a  thousand  ways. 

Through  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 

Your  hawk-eyes  are  keen  and  bright. 

Keen  with  triumph,  watching  still 
To  pierce  me  through  with  pointed  light ; 

But  oftentimes  they  flash  and  glitter 
Like  sunshine  in  a  dancing  rill. 

And  your  words  are  seemiiig-bitter. 

Sharp  and  few,  but  seeming-bitter 
From  excess  of  sweet  delight.” 

Besides  the  omitted  pieces  of  1830  and  l833>  there 
are,  however,  several  fugitive  poems  which,  if  not  always 
acknowledged  as  his  own  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  are  never¬ 
theless  attributed  to  him  by  the  best  authorities.  Some 
of  these,  of  course,  no  admirer  of  the  Laureate  would 
care  to  find  reprinted  in  the  new  edition.  “  The  Skip¬ 
ping-Room”  (omitted  from  the  edition  of  1842)  is,  like 
“  The  Darling  Room,”  too  trivial  for  reproduction,  both 
in  style  and  matter ;  “  No  More,”  “  Anacreontics,” 
“  A  Fragment,”  and  several  sonnets — all  of  which 
appeared  in  sundry  “  Annuals”  of  the  days  gone  by — 
none  of  these  are  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  later 
offspring  of  the  Laureate’s  muse.  Must  we,  however, 
lose  sight  of  that  fine  trenchant  satire,  which,  written 
against  “  The  New  Timon”  of  Lord  Lytton,  was  pub¬ 
lished  originally  in  Punch  for  February,  1846,  under  the 
signature  of  “  Alcibiades  ?”  The  author  is  too  generous, 
of  course,  to  reproduce  it  now,  when  his  reputation  is 
assured  against  assaults  from  any  quarter  -,  yet  the  piece 
is  remarkable  for  displaying  so  much  more  force  of  sar¬ 
casm  and  breadth  of  humour  than  the  Laureate  has  else¬ 
where  exhibited,  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  is  to  be  found  reprinted  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson’s 
Novels  and  Novelists.  The  allusions  to  Lord  Lytton ’s 
early  pretensions  to  dandyism  are  in  the  best  style  of 
satire : — 

“  What !  it’s  you  ? 

Tlic  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays — 

Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrilled  the  hoys  ‘ 

With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote  ! 

A  lion,  you,  that  made  a  noise. 

And  shook  a  inane  en  papilloles.  .  .  . 

What  proflts  now  to  understanil 
The  merits  of  a  spotlcsrshirt — 

A  dapper  boot — a  little  hand — 

AVlien  half  the  little  soul  is  dirt  ? 

A  Timon  you !  Nay,  nay,  for  shame : 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest — 

The  fierce  old  man — to  take  his  name — 

You  bandliox ! — olf,  and  let  him  rest.” 

This  is  rather  savage.  But  other  verses  have  a  quiet 
dignity  of  their  own  which  is  even  more  effective : — 

“  But  men  of  long-enduring  hopes, 

.\ud  careless  what  the  hour  may  bring. 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  I’ojies 

And  Bruminels,  when  they  try  to  sting. 
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“  All  urtist,  sir,  hIiouUI  rent  iu  iirt, 

Aiul  waive  a  little  of  his  claim ; 

To  have  the  deep  jioetic  heart 
Is  more  than  all  poetic  fame.”  » 

Mr.  Tennyson  has,  indeed,  essayed  the  humoroas  in 
a  few  other  passages  of  his  works  ;  in  “  Amphkxi,”  to 
mention  one,  in  “  Sea  Dreams,”  to  mention  another. 
But  nowhere  has  he  essayed  it  so  successfully  as  in  the 
poem  just  quoted. 

Another  thing,  very  noticeable  in  these  fugitive  pieces, 
is  the  proof  they  are  able  to  afford  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  strong  patriotic  feeling.  Admirers  of  his 
poetry  will  of  course  remember  his  placid  panegyric  on 
England  as  “  The  land  that  freemen  till,”  and  so  on; 
and  many  passages  in  his  acknowledged  writings  attest 
the  love  of  country  as  deeply  implanted  in  the  Laureate’s 
breast.  They  are,  however,  as  water  unto  wine  in 
comparison  with  the  fire-breathing  fervour  of  the  war- 
songs  which  common  consent  attributes  to  his  pen.  fio 
late  as  1830  he  had  written  an  “  English  war-song,** 
not,  of  course,  reprinted,  emitting  the  fiercest  indignation 
against  our  “  ancient  enemy,”  France: — 

“  There  Htaudeth  our  ancient  enemy : 

Ilurk  !  he  ahouteth — the  ancient  enehiy  ! 

On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  his  banners  rise ; 

They  stream  like  fire  in  the  skies ; 

Hold  up  the  Lion  of  Knglund  on  high 
Till  it  dazzle  and  blind  Ids  eyes. 

“  There  standeth  our  ancient  enemy ! 

Will  he  dare  to  buttle  with  the  free  ? 

Spur  along  !  Spur  amain !  charge  to  the 
(iiarge,  charge  to  the  fight ! 

Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high  ! 

Shunt  for  God  and  our  right !” 

So,  again,  in  the  pieces  contributed  to  the  Examiner 
(1852):- 

“  We  love  not  this  French  child,  this  child  of  Hell, 

Wild  war,  who  breaks  the  converse  of  tlie  wise.”, 

‘  The  Laureate’s  anger  is,  however,  more  against  Napo¬ 
leon  than  France  (1852  again):  — 


“  We  hate  not  France,  but  France  lias  lost  her  voice. 

This  man  is  France,  the  man  they  call  her  choice. 

By  tricks  and  spying. 

By  craft  and  lying. 

And  murder  was  her  freedom  overthrown.” 

There  is  always  the  strongest  belief  in  England’s 
invincibility  in  1830,  when  Mr.  Tennyson  wrote: — 

“  There  is  no  land  like  England, 

Where’er  the  light  of  day  lie ; 

Tliere  are  no  hearts  like  English  hearts. 

Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be. 

There  is  no  laud  like  England 
Where’er  the  light  of  day  be ; 

There  arc  no  men  like  Englishmen, 

So  tall  and  bold  as  they  be. 

For  the  French,  the  Pope  may  shrive  ’em. 

For  the  devil  a  whit  we  heeil  ’em  : 

As  to  the  French,  Goil  speeil  ’em 
Unto  their  hearts’  desire. 

And  the  merry  devil  drive  ’em 
Through  the  water  and  the  lire. 

(.)ur  glory  is  our  freedom, 

We  lord  it  o’er  the  sea; 

We  are  the  sons  of  freedom, 

We  are  free.” 

The  song  called  “  Riflemen,  form,”  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Times  for  May  9th,  1859,  signed  “  T.,” 
will  be  familiar  to  our  readers  through  its  musical  setting 
by  Balfe : — 

“Tliere  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar, 

.Storm  iu  the  South  tlmt  darkens  the  day. 

Storm  of  luittle,  and  thunder  of  war. 

Well,  if  it  do  not  roll  our  way. 

“  B.»  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warns ! 

Be  not  gulleil  by  a  desixit's  plea. 

Are  figs  of  tbistles  or  grapes  of  thonu  ? 

How  should  a  despot  set  men  free  ? 

“  Let  your  reforms  for  a  moment  go: 

Look  to  your  butts  and  take  good  aims. 

Better  a  i-otten  borough  or  so 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  and  a  city  in  flames  !" 

It  seems  a  pity  that  these  vigorous  and  stirring  pieces 
should  not  be  preserved  in  some  more  permanent  form, 
and  handed  down  as  an  incitement  and  encouragement 
to  future  generations  of  Englishmen. 


A  SILVERING  POWDER. 


O ILVER-BLUE  POWDER  is  introduced  to  us  as 
O  invaluable  for  resilvering  tarnished  or  old  plate, 
as  pLiled  forks,  spoons,  table  services.  It  is  also  re¬ 
commended  for  brightening  the  plated  paits  of  saddles, 
harness,  lamp  reflectors,  &c. 

Directions  for  Use. — Mix  the  Silver-Blue  with  water 
enough  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  rub  vigorously  the 
article  you  wish  to  silver  with  a  soft  leather  or  a  fine 
rag  dipped  in  this  paste.  Immediately  after,  a  thin 
coat  ol  the  silver  is  seen  on  the  metal,  which  becomes 
gradually  whiter  and  very  brilliant.  For  articles  chased, 
engraved,  or  embossed,  a  hard  brush  must  be  used 
inste.ad  of  the  leather,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  covering  of 
every  part.  Before  using  the  powder,  the  article  should 


be  perfectly  cleansed  from  dirt,  and  especially  free  from 
grease. 

In  order  that  the  article  should  be  completely  covered 
with  silver,  it  is  necessary  that  the  paste  made  of  the 
Silver-Blue  Powder  and  water  should  not  be  of  too 
thin  a  consistency.  That  it  should  be  rubbed  on  hard. 
That  it  should  not  be  rubbed  on  over  a  large  extent 
at  once,  but  over  a  small  space,  and  then  over  another, 
pressing  rather  firmly  with  the  thumb,  until  the  whole 
surface  is  covered.  That  every  article  be  first  well 
cleansed  from  every  trace  of  dirt  and  grease,  so  that  the 
silver  may  attach  itself  without  difficulty.  To  be  had 
of  G.  Toiray,  109,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.,  price  2s.  per 
bottle  ;  sample  bottle  6d. 


627. — Children’s  Winter  Costumes. 

(^Made-up  Patterns,  Jx.  6cL  ;  Flat  Patterns  Jor  each  separate  Vetement,  is. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

December  is,  par  excellence,  the  month  of  costly  — grosgrains,  moire,  satin,  and  velvet — are  combined  in 

visiting  and  evening  toilets.  The  richest  silk  fabrics  the  costumes  of  the  season  with  the  most  expensive 
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trimmings  —  furs  for  the  daytime,  and  lace  for  the 
evening.  ^ 

The  change  in  the  fashion  of  costumes  is  now  much 
more  apparent  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter.  The  double  skirt  looped  up  at  the  side  is  quite 
depasse.  There  are  now  two  ways  of  making  up  a 
dressy  toilet. 

First,  the  trained  tunic  remaining  open  in  front  over  a 
skirt  of  another  colour,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  another 
material ;  secondly,  the  new  modification  of  the  Princess 
dress,  which  consists  of  a  train  and  tablier,  each  being 
trimmed  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other. 

The  first-mentioned  style  is  to  my  mind  the  richest 
and  most  distingue  looking.  It  is  the  Faniette  costume, 
composed  by  Gagelin,  and  is  equally  suitable  for  toilette 
montante  and  toilette  decolletee.  The  second  style  is, 
however,  also  extremely  elegant ;  the  train  is  generally 
trimmed  with  deep  flounces,  while  the  front  part  or 
tablier  is  ornamented  with  ruches  or  flutings,  bouillounes, 
lace,  and  bows. 

I  will  now  describe  a  few  specimens  of  both  styles. 

A  Medicis  dress  is  composed  of  velvet,  moire,  and 
grosgrains  silk  of  two  shades  of  peacock  blue,  the  dark 
shade  very  deep,  the  lighter  shade  greenish.  The 
trimming  of  the  underskirt,  which  is  of  dark  blue 
grosgrains  silk,  is  composed  of  alternate  loops  of 
velvet  and  of  moire  of  the  same  shade,  but  lined  with 
light  blue,  the  lining  showing  at  the  edges.  Each  low 
of  loops  is  divided  from  the  other  by  a  botiilloime  of  the 
silk.  There  are  three  rows  in  all,  and  the  skirt  is 
finished  otf  round  the  bottom  with  a  gathered  flounce. 
The  tunic  is  of  dark  blue  velvet,  lined  with  pale  greenish 
blue  silk  ;  the  sides  are  turned  back,  forming  deep  revers, 
which  are  kept  down  by  bows  of  moire  and  large 
buckles  of  oxidised  silver.  The  moire  ribbon  is  passed 
through  the  buckle,  and  finished  with  short  ends,  slant- 
ways.  There  are  no  retroussis  to  the  ample  train  ;  the 
fulness  of  the  pleats  is  only  just  thrown  to  the  back, 
and  kept  there  by  a  handsome  fotirragh'e  of  treble  silk 
cord  and  a  plaque  oi  rich  passementerie.  Ix>ops  of  moire 
and  velvet,  similar  to  those  upon  the  jupon,  form  a 
Medicis  epaulette  upon  the  velvet  sleeve,  which  is  cut 
coat-shaped,  but  has  a  sabot  rapporte  at  the  bottom,  and 
bow  with  buckle  to  match  those  of  the  revers.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  dress  is  perfectly  splendid,  and,  with  Medicis 
lace  ruffle',  will  look  quite  in  the  Henri  Quatre  style — a 
style  which  will  be  preferred  this  winter  to  the  more 
coquettish  but  less  dignified  Louis  Quinze. 

In  decollete,  for  evening  dress,  the  I'aniette  dress  is 
also  very  beautiful.  The  one  I  saw  w'as  of  rich  Pom¬ 
padour  grosgrain  silk,  fond  blanc,  with  an  exquisite 
pattern  of  roses  of  every  tint  roses  are  found  in  nature, 
from  deep  crimson  to  pale  rose,  and  from  orange  colour 
to  light  yellow.  This  seems  rather  crude  in  the  de¬ 
scription,  but  in  the  real  fabric  the  tints  are  so  beauti¬ 
fully  shaded  that  they  do  not  appear  gaudy,  and  the 
folLige  is  tinted  in  pale  bronze  shades  to  alternate  the 
effect  of  the  tout  ensemble.  The  revers  of  the  trained 
tunic  were  of  flesh-pink  satin,  with  bows  of  dull  w'hite 
silk  and  point  lace,  and  were  finished  by  a  deep  point 
lace  edging.  There  were  no  buckles  on  this  dress. 
The  underskirt  was  of  white  taffetas,  with  bouillons 


divided  by  lace  flounces  and  loops  of  alternate  moire 
and  satin  loops,  white  lined  with  flesh-pink,  laid  over 
these  flounces.  The  low  tunic-bodice  opened  in  front 
over  a  plastron  of  point  lace,  and  the  sleeve  ornaments 
recalled  the  trimming  of  the  jupon. 

This  princely  dress  will  not,  of  course,  be  suitable  to 
all ;  but  the  general  style  may  be  copied,  and  it  is  well 
to  note  the  principal  change  in  evening  dress,  the  train 
being  formed  by  the  upper-dress,  not  by  the  underskirt. 

I  should  not  forget  to  state  also  that  the  trained  tunic  is 
frequently  caught  up  slightly  on  one  side  only  with  an 
agraffe  of  oxidised  silver,  or  with  long  flowing  bows  of 
moire,  or  of  velvet  ribbon.  This  train  may  be,  and  in 
fact  most  generally  is,  quite  plain,  only  the  revers 
being  ornamented.  As  for  the  underskirt,  it  is  trimmed 
with  lace,  if  for  an  evening  toilet,  and  with  bouillonnes, 
flutings,  &c.,  if  for  the  daytime. 

It  is  quite  essential  with  fashionable  dresses  to  wear  a 
large  tournure,  as  all  skirts  are  made  full  and  ample, 
and  being  no  longer  retroussis,  as  they  used  to  be,  require 
more  support. 

In  the  Princess  dress  the  train  is  not  so  long  as  in 
the  Faniette  costume.  A  dress  of  reseda  Lyons  silk 
made  in  this  style  has  four  flounces,  which  take  up  the 
back  part  only  of  the  skirt ;  the  front  part  is  trimmed 
en  tablier  with  alternate  bouillons  and  double  ruches  ;  a 
border  of  the  tips  of  curled  feathers  shaded  to  match 
with  the  silk  forms  the  centre  of  each  ruche.  The 
corsage  a  basques  is  trimmed  all  round  with  one  ruche 
and  fluting. 

Of  course  in  this  style  of  dress  the  trimming  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  front  part 
may  be  trimmed  lengthways,  which  is  very  becoming  to 
a  petite  figure,  or  in  scalloped  lines,  for  variety’s  sake. 

Gagelin  also  comjxjses  costumes  with  the  tunic  .1.  t 
altogether  open,  but  very  short  in  front  and  half  rained 
behind ;  the  front  part  only  of  the  underskirt  is,  in 
that  case,  covered  with  trimmings. 

The  Recamier  casaque,  a  model  of  last  month,  of 
light-coloured  satin  cloth  turned  up  and  trimmed  with 
dark-coloured  velvet,  is  still  much  in  vogue,  as  indeed 
it  is  sure  to  be  all  through  the  winter.  The  Montene- 
grin  casaque,  however,  is  the  more  novel  and  stylish  of 
the  two.  It  is  of  best  black  Lyons  silk-velvet,  lined 
with  slightly-quilted  silk,  which  may  be  black  or 
coloured  according  to  taste.  This  model  is  nicely  fitted 
to  the  w'aist ;  it  falls  in  separate  lappets  in  front  and  in 
an  ample  square  piece  behind,  which  is  looped  up  under 
a  basque  pleated  in  one  large  godet  pleat.  The  whole 
outline  of  this  casaque,  lappets,  basque,  sleeves  and  all, 
is  edged  with  a  border  of  blue  fox  fur.  A  rich  passe¬ 
menterie  fgurrage  of  the  double  chain  pattern  is  fastened 
to  the  shoulder  on  one  side  and  at  the  waist  on  the 
other,  and  finished  off  with  tassels. 

This  handsome  casaque  is  useful  to  wear  with  the 
dresses  that  are  not  made  with  polonaise  or  tunics  to 
match,  while  with  dresses  a  t unique  the  only  vetement 
which  can  be  worn  with  comfort  is  the  loose  dolman 
with  very  wide  open  sleeves,  or  the  paletot-rot onde, 
which  in  reality  has  no  sleeves,  only  double  side-pieces, 
which  form  a  sort  of  cape  in  front  only  and  fall  over 
the  arm,  while  at  the  back  the  shape  is  tight-fitting.  I 
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saw  several  very  handsome  vetements  of  the  latter  style 
richly  chamarres  with  broderie  and  passementerie ;  a 
piece  of  strong  elastic  is  sewn  on  inside,  to  keep  the 
ample  sides  of  the  mantle  from  flapping  about  too 
loosely. 

The  more  simple  of  these  vetements  are  of  cloth,  and 
trimmed  with  the  very  wide  plaited  braid  called  tresse 
Hcrctile  and  with  soutache ;  a  fur  border  is  put  on  tns'tde 
the  edge,  so  as  to  show  only  a  very  little  way  beyond. 

Next  come  the  mantles  of  drop  cachemire,  entirely 
covered  with  silk  broderie  en  relief,  either  in  black  or  in 
camdieu  shades,  and  edged  with  a  fur  fringe. 

And  most  elegant  of  all  is  the  dolman,  or  paletot- 
rotoude,  of  velvet,  with  raised  satin  stitch  embroidery  in 
dull  silk  and  deep  fall  of  Chantilly  lace. 

And  now  having  spoken  so  much  of  the  very  elegant 
mantles  of  the  season,  I  think  I  may  as  well  give  a 
useful  hint  to  ladies  who  have  to  study  economy. 
Should  any  of  these  possess  a  tight-fitting  velvet  mantle 
which  either  has  become  too  tight — for,  alas !  we  are  all 
apt  to  get  stout  as  we  grow  older — or  looks  too  simple 
for  present  fashions,  and  is,  in  a  word,  demode,  I  can 
tell  them  of  a  very  good  device  for  making  sijch  a 
mantle  both  quite  comfortable  and  ti  Lt  derniere  mode. 
Take  one  width  of  good  black  silk,  grosgrains  in  pre¬ 
ference,  as  that  is  now  more  fashionable  than  faille,  the 
length  of  your  bodice  from  the  neck  down  to  a  few 
inches  below  the  waist.  This  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  simulate  a  gilet  Loois  Quatorze,  of  which  you  will 
place  the  fronts  just  under  the  edges  of  the  paletot, 
folding  the  velvet  down  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  the 
paletot  was  worn  over  the  gilet.  For  the  trimming,  as 
fur  is  rather  expensive  for  a  mantle  not  quite  new,  a 
border  of  passementerie  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
gilet  will  not  require  any  trimming  beyond  biais  of  the 
same  silk  and  a  pretty  set  of  buttons.  To  make  the 
sleeve  en  rapport  with  the  gilet,  have  it  slashed  and 
turned  up  with  a  silk  revers  edged  with  passementerie 
similar  to  that  round  the  outline  of  the  paletot.  This 
will  make  up  an  exceedingly  stylish  confection,  and  let 
me  add,  en  passant,  that  the  bodice  of  dresses  can  be 
enlarged  much  in  the  same  way.  Both*  silk  and  woollen 
dresses  are  apt  to  shrink  when  cleaned  or  dyed,  and  a 
bodice  that  was  only  just  a  little  tight  may  hie  returned 
after  being  mis-h-neuf  looking  like  new  indeed,  but, 
alas  !  impossible  to  wear.  The  fashion  of  robe  ci  gilet 
becomes  in  such  cases  a  great  blessing.  The  fronts  of 
the  bodice  are  rounded  off  at  the  sides,  turned  in,  and 
fresh  trimmed,  and  the  gilet  is  let  in  under  the  edge ; 
as  for  the  paletot,  a  velvet  gilet  looks  well  with  a  silk 
dress,  and  a  silk  one  with  a  dress  of  cashmere  or  any 
other  nice  woollen  material,  while  with  rather  coarse 
fabrics  velveteen  may  be  used. 

The  gilet  is  easy  to  adapt  to  either  a  Princess  dress 
or  corsage  h  basque,  but  if  the  bodice  is  made  with  a 
waistband,  it  cannot  very  well  be  managed.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  by  opening  the  bodice  en  coeur,  and  letting  in  deep 
revers  which  will  be  gradually  sloped  down  to  the 
waist,  a  skilful  couturiere  will  contrive  to  enlarge  the 
corsage  and  make  it  look  quite  fashionable.  The  sleeves 
should  always  have  revers  to  match. 

Costumes  which  both  look  nice  and  wear  well  are 


composed  of  a  redingote-casaque  of  cashmere,  serge, 
or  drap  de  Paris,  with  gilet  and  trimmings  of  velveteen, 
and  of  a  velveteen  skirt  to  match. 

The  twilled  woollen  materials,  with  border  and  fringe 
at  the  edge,  for  trimmings  are  now  so  altogether  passe 
de  mode,  that  they  are  selling  off  at  very  low  prices. 
Ladies  who  buy  them  cut  off  both  border  and  fringe, 
and  thus  procure  good  woollen  material  exceedingly 
cheap,  and  which,  being  self-coloured,  arc  not  out  of 
fashion  when  made  up  and  trimmed  according  to  the 
present  style  in  vogue.  These  fabrics  are  really  charm¬ 
ing  for  polonaite  or  tunic  to  wear  with  velveteen 
skirts. 

Besides  the  Princess  dress  and  trained  tunic  we  have 
the  jacket  bodice,  which  suits  some  figures  so  much 
better  than  the  corsage  that  is  cut  all  in  one  with  the 
skirt.  Some  figures,  rather  too  long  and  thin  in  outline, 
require  to  be  etqffee,  as  we  say  here  ;  the  Princess  dress 
is  far  from  becoming  to  them,  but  the  corsage  d  basque 
gives  a  rounded,  fuller  appearance  to  their  tcurnure.  A 
velveteen  dress  may  have  a  plain  semi-trained  skirt  and 
jacket  bodice ;  and  a  silk  dress,  if  made  with  a  bodice 
of  that  style,  should  be  trimmed  with  flounces  coming 
up  on  each  side  to  the  waist ;  of  course  they  arc  gra¬ 
dually  narrowed  off.  A  short  tablier  basque  forms  the 
front  trimming,  and  at  the  back  there  are  long  coat-tail 
lappets,  or  else  a  basque  pleated  in  one  double  pleat 
d  godet. 

Morning  dresses  are  invariably  made  Princess  fashion. 
The  new  material  called  tissu-eponge,  which  is  as  warm 
and  thick  as  flannel,  and  much  softer  and  smoother  to 
touch,  is  delightful  for  dresaes  of  this  description,  with 
deep  bands  of  quilted  silk  or  satin  down  the  front,  and 
a  cordeliere  of  silk  passementerie. 

There  is  a  great  controversy  on  the  bonnet  question. 
Both  the  name  .and  shape  of  the  Rabagas  have  met  with 
strong  objection  among  our  elegantes.  The  shape  has 
been  but  slightly  modified,  and  the  name  has  been 
changed  to  a  number  of  better-sounding  appellations ; 
most  of  the  new  chapeaux  have  been  christened  after 
some  great  painter  of  the  seventeenth  centurj’,  such  as 
Rubens,  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  so  on.  But  they  are  all  very  much  of  the  same 
style,  small  high  crown  and  brim  turned  .up  en  aureole 
all  round. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  latest  specimens  : — 
A  Rubens  chapeau  with  black  lace  crown  and  deep 
turned-up  border  of  black  velvet.  A  double  torsade  of 
black  and  of  rose-coloured  moire  ribbon  is  wound 
round  the  crown,  over  which  is  draped  a  black  lace  scarf, 
falling  in  two  wide  lapels  over  a  cataquois  bow  of  both 
kinds  of  ribbon  at  the  back.  The  lace  scarf  is  caught 
up  at  the  side  with  a  spray  of  moss  roses  and  bronzed 
foliage. 

A  l,eonardo  de  Vinci  bonnet  of  maize  satin,  black 
velvet,  and  black  lace.  The  maize  satin  is  arranged 
into  a  number  of  very  narrow  biais,  simulating  straw- 
plaits,  and  there  is  a  wide  border  of  black  velvet  turned 
up  all  round,  with  velvet  torsade  inside  and  a  yellow 
rosebud  on  one  side.  All  round  the  maize  satin  crown 
there  is  a  flat  torsade  of  black  velvet,  with  small  bird  of 
paradise  on  one  side.  The  satin  is  slightly  veiled  over 
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with  black  lace,  two  large  barbes  of  which  fall  at  the 
back. 

Another  bonnet,  of  the  same  shape,  is  of  olive-green 
velvet  and  Nil  blue  silk  rep.  The  crown  is  of  velvet, 
and  the  borde”  of  silk  rep,  turned  up  with  velvet,  and 
the  crown  is  rimmed  with  a  torsade  of  both  materials 


Of  quite  a  different  style  is  the  capote,  which  some 
ladies  prefer  to  the  retrousse  bonnets.  The  capote  is 
drawn  into  gathers,  and  has  an  evasee  border  which 
encircles  the  face,  though  leaving  a  good  deal  of  the 
front  hair  visible,  and  becoming  very  narrow  at  the 
sides  ;  it  is  fastened  with  a  bow  of  very  wide  ribbon 


629. — Walking  Costumes. 

{Paper  Patterns,  5/.  (sd.;  Flat,  2s.  6d. — Madame  Goubaud,  ^O,  Jfenrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


combined.  Two  handsome  curled  feathers,  one  of  each 
shade  of  colour,  are  fastened  over  the  crown  with  a  jet 
agraffe,  and  a  barbe  of  Chantilly  lace  completes  the 
trimming  at  the  back.  Under  the  front  border  there 
is  a  drapery  of  velvet  caught  up  with  a  band  of  silk  rep 
and  a  spray  of  tea-roses  at  the  side.  The  strings  are  of 
olive-green  velvet,  lined  with  Nil  blue  silk  rep. 


under  the  chin.  There  is  a  small  curtain  at  the  back. 
This  model,  which  is  called  capote  jolie  femme,  is  less 
piquant  and  fanciful  than  the  Rabagas  shapes,  but  suits 
some  countenances  very  much  better. 

I  have  only  space  left  for  the  description  of  one 
chapeau  of  the  capote  shape.  It  is  of  drawn  black  velvet, 
lined  with  pale  salmon-coloured  silk,  and  trimmed  with 


630. — Ind«or  Toilets. 

{^Made-up  Patterns^  5/.  dd.  •  Flat  Pattern Jor  each  sepaiate  Vetetnent,  is.  da. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garaen.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE.  gHet  in  front,  and  basques  with  wide  pleats  at  the  back, 

I.  Toilet  for  a  little  girl  of  4  to  8  yeais  old.  Skirt  This  casaque  is  trimmed  with  a  fluting  of  satin  of  the 

of  grenat  velveteen,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  pleated  same  shade  ;  revers  at  the  sleeve,  Gabrielle  collarette 

flounce.  White  cloth  tunic,  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and  Blue  velvet  hat,  trimmed  with  faille  ribbons  and  with  a 

trimmed  with  black  soutache  drawn  in  to  the  figure  by  long  grey  plume. 

a  grenat  silk  sash^  Black  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  3.  Visiting  costume.  Irish  poplin  costume  of  new 
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a  black  velvet  torsade,  also  lined  with  silk  to  match,  and 
finished  off  behind  with  a  series  of  long  drooping  bows. 
A  lace  drapery  is  fastened  on  one  side  with  a  small 
bunch  of  roses  softly  tinted  in  shades  to  match  the  lining 
of  the  velvet,  and  with  bronzed  foliage. 


grenat  silk,  and  black  plume  placed  at  the  back.  Kid 
boots. 

2.  Young  lady’s  toilet.  Blue  silk  dress,  trimmed 
with  pinked  flounce,  with  heading  and  biais  of  blue 
velvet.  Tight  jacket  of  blue  silk,  forming  Louis  X^’. 
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shade  of  colour.  The  skirt  has  three  flounces,  finished 
by  a  biais  and  deep  heading.  Bodice  with  long  Louis 
XV.  basques.  Confection  of  rich  poult  de  soie,  with 
Watteau  pleats  and  large  sash  bow.  This  confection 
crosses  in  the  front,  with  long  sash  ends,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce  of  guipure  headed  by  a 
ruche  of  the  same  guipure.  Velvet  bonnet  with  white  and 
black  plumes  arranged  at  the  sides.  French  satin  boots. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 
THE  VICTORIA  WATCH-POCKET. 

DESIGNED  BY  MESDAMES  LE  BOUTILLIER,  I  2  5,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

This  elegant  watch-pocket  is  worked  in  beads  and 
grounded  in  wool,  silk,  or  filoselle.  Mesdamcs  Le 
BoutilHer  supply  the  materials,  with  pattern  com¬ 
menced,  for  7s.  6d. 


LYONS  EXHIBITION,  1872. 


Lyons  Exhibition  has  surpassed  the  most  san- 
X  guine  expectations,  and  takes  rank  immediately  after 
the  Great  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris.  In  some 
respects  it  may  challenge  any  comparison.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  boldness  of  the  palace  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  site  would  be  with  difficulty  surpassed.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  building  has  an  extent  of  1,700  metres.  It  con¬ 
tains  eleven  galleries,  grouped  according  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  exhibited. 

The  principal  galleries  are  as  follow: — 1st  Gallery — 
Slates,  sheet-iron,  machines,  mosaics,  architectural  and 
other  designs,  presses,  printing-machines,  oratorical  ma¬ 
chines,  weighing-machines,  lightning-conductors,  bells. 

2nd  Gallery — Small  steam-engines,  cooking-stoves, 
chafing-dishes,  roof-gutters,  harness  from  the  Mulatier 
Silvent  House,  which  rendered  such  signal  service  to  our 
legions,  sewing-machines  of  all  kinds,  air-bells,  &c. 

3rd  Gallery — Cannons,  fire-arms,  leather,  axles, 
springs,  carriages,  cars,  carriage  furniture,  &c. 

4th  Gallery— Church-plate,  lustres,  wines,  vege¬ 
tables,  &c. 

5th  Gallery — Effervescing  and  mineral  waters,  pas¬ 
tilles,  chemicals,  wax,  &c. 

We  noticed  an  excellent  elixir  made  from  black  truf¬ 
fles,  called  the  Perigottrdine,  made  by  Messrs.  David  and 
Sons  ;  this  liqueur  is  much  appreciated  by  all  gourmets. 

6th  Gallery — Sweetmeats, phosphates, fossils, textures, 
grains,  vegetables,  potatoes,  panoplies,  cabinet-work, 
cork,  sausages,  wines  from  the  South  of  France,  liqueurs, 
honey,  porcelain,  ices,  beds,  mattresses,  wall-paper. 

7  th  Gallery  or  Central  Gallery,  called  the  Grande 
Coupole,  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  Exhibition 
buildings.  The  Great  Cupola  is  justly  admired  for  its 
fine  architecture.  It  is  devoted  to  carved  and  moulded 
baptismal  fonts,  to  lighting  apparatus,  bronzes.  Jewellery, 
glass-ware,  ointments,  and  fancy  furniture. 

8th  Gallery — Clock  and  watch  ware,  injecting  appa¬ 
ratus,  toys,  perfumery,  boots  and  shoes,  bonnets  and 
hats,  singing  birds,  &c. 

9th  Gallery — Pictures,  fire-irons,  clothes,  shirts, 
cocoons,  uniforms,  &c. 

loth  Gallery — Threads,  tissues,  &c. 

I  Ith  Gallery — Designs,  lithography,  &c. 

The  exterior  galleries,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
palace,  contain  restaurants,  cafes,  and  buvettes  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

Opposite  is  the  Christophle  Exhibition. 


The  statue  of  Milo  of  Croton,  cast  in  bronze  by 
this  house,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
separating  the  Christophle  and  Marlie  exhibitions. 

In  the  centre  is  a  princely  full  service,  Louis  XV. 
style,  and  on  each  side  a  lovely  Louis  XIV.  service. 

Two  golden  candelabra  of  exquisite  design  are  very 
remarkable. 

On  the  right,  facing  the  park,  is  the  porcelain  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Gien. 

The  Sarreguemines  porcelain,  the  painting  of  which 
rivals  that  of  Sevres  and  Saxony,  is  a  little  farther  on. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  are  some  splendid 
metal  castings  in  every  design — dogs,  horses,  animals’ 
heads,  statues,  fountains.  We  remarked  specially  a 
Calvary. 

The  firm  of  Barbezat  exhibit  some  remarkably  artistic 
castings. 

We  remarked,  amongst  other  things,  a  huntsman 
standing  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  horn  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  preparing  to  loose  two  superb  dogs,  which 
he  is  holding  in  leash. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  in  the  central 
cupola,  we  remarked  a  fine  altar  in  stucco,  ornamented 
with  seven  statues. 

We  are  compelled  to  pause  an  instant  before  the 
exhibition  of  Palissy  earthenware.  Amongst  the  richest 
objects  is  a  colossal  dish,  upon  which  are  thrown  at 
hazard  and  in  relief  a  trout,  shellfish,  eels,  &c. 

8th  Gallery. — This  is  the  gallery  devoted  to  pianos 
and  organs,  where  we  find  the  names  of  Pleyel,  Erard, 
Bord,  &c.  A  little  farther  we  come  to  the  exhibition 
of  musical  instruments  by  the  Couturier  firm. 

Jewels,  watches,  and  clocks  are  not  worthily  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  exhibition. 

The  Lyons  Exhibition,  amongst  the  countless  miracles 
it  has  worked,  reveals  to  us  the  long-wished-for  secret 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  hair.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  the  maker  of  this  admirable  discovery  can 
scarcely  supply  all  the  demands  for  his  pommade,  or  the 
lotion  known  as  Beaute  des  Dames. 

We  find  again  here  M.  Levandier’s  Hebe,  who  pours 
some  perfume  on  our  handkerchiefs  -,  a  bower  of  hops 
surrounds  the  Hebe.  We  examined  this  bower,  and 
found  it  came  from  a  first-rate  maker  of  artificial  flowers. 
The  remainder  of  the  gallery  is  consecrated  to  boots, 
shoes,  and  hats. 

Turning  a  few  steps  backwards  we  find  the  wardrobe- 
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bed,  which,  at  the  top,  forms  a  glass  wardrobe,  and  at 
the  bottom  a  secretary  and  two  drawers.  I'he  ward¬ 
robe  opens  in  the  centre,  laterally  ;  the  upper  part  forms 
the  head  of  the  bed,  and  the  lower  the  bed  complete  ; 
thd  sides  of  the  wardrobe  contain  curtains  ready  hung, 
which  surround  the  bed.  This  may,  we  think,  be  well 
termed  a  magic  piece  of  furniture. 

All  visitors  stop  before  the, show  of  singing-birds. 
Stuffed  birds,  singing  and  moving  their  wings,  are 
nothing  new,  but  the  perfection  to  which  their  singing 
attains  is  very  remarkable — it  is  the  perfection  of  sing¬ 
ing.  The  mechanician  has  made  a  study  of  each  note 
in  the  singing  of  birds,  and  has  reproduced  them  with 
mathematical  exactitude. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  8th  Gallery  we  remark,  in 
the  midst  of  surgical  apparatus,  a  new  gymnasium 
which  appears  very  ingenious.  A  little  apparatus  for 
chamber  gymnastics  must  not  be  forgotten. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  exhibition  of  photographs. 
Portraits,  landscapes^  and  sea-pieces  are  treated  with  a 
masterly  hand  ;  but  unfortunately  there  are  but  few. 

The  exhibitors  have  responded  very  little  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  exhibit ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  splendid 
things  we  so  much  admire  might  be  multiplied  infinitely. 

9th  Gallery. — The  9th  gallery  is  the  pattern  of  the 
5th.  It  is,  like  it,  perpendicular  to  the  Rhone.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  one  destined  to  fine  arts  in 
general,  the  other  to  clothing. 

We  are  obliged  to  aver  that  the  part  destined  to 
clothing  is  given  up  to  the  reign  of  disorder.  ’We  find 
there,  mixed  together,  moulded  wax,  a  velvet  loom, 
silkworms,  panes  of  glass,  coats,  lithographs,  furs,  and 
a  thousand  other  things.  By  the  side  of  the  “  high-life” 
tailor  we  find  the  “  Hydim”  of  Vix\s,x)^Q  belle  jardiniere, 
known  to  the  whole  world. 

Entering  into  the  rooms  dedicated  to  the  fine  arts,  we 
are  struck  first  by  its  fine  site,  and  secondly  by  the 
fewness  of  the  works  of  art. 

In  the  first  room  are  four  large  pictures  of  flowers, 
beautiful  and  true.  Gustave  Dore  has  sent  eight  pictures 
and  two  splendid  chalk  drawings.  Two  magnificent 
views  of  Venice  deserve  particular  mention.  Land¬ 
scapes — amongst  others,  a  canvas  by  Nanteuil,  two  or 
three  pictures  of  still  life — excite  general  admiration. 

The  room  reserved  for  engravings,  lithographs,  enamel, 
and  drawings  contains  some  good  things,  but  very  few. 
Some  works  of  sculpture  and  a  few  bronzes — amongst 


others,  a  work  by  the  celebrated  Fabisch ;  a  tomb 
representing  a  chatelaine  asleep,  with  a  levrette  at  her 
feet ;  are  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  admiration. 

1 6th  Gallery. — Marvels  amongst  the  marvellous  are 
the  splendid  tissues  of  this  gallery.  Lyons  supplies 
unheard-of  splendours. 

Black  silks  of  incredible  thickness  and  a  splendid 
grain.  We  admire  especially  the  brocades  of  Venetian 
gold,  corded  stuffs,  velvet  on  gold,  to  the  Dolly  Varden 
materials  of  the  15th  century.  In  this  gallery  are  also 
splendid  church  ornaments. 

17th  Gallery. — The  last  gallery  has  been  reserved  to 
teaching ;  each  different  method,  system,  or  class  of 
teaching  is  distinct.  Plans  of  machines,  bridges,  hy¬ 
draulic  works,  are  exhibited. 

One  of  the  order  of  Fr'eres  Chretiens  exhibits  a 
mechanical  planetary  system  which  is  much  admired. 

Farther  on  we  find  all  known  systems  of  writing ; 
and  lastly,  a  new  method  of  counting :  the  straight 
line. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  exterior.  Covered  walks 
extend  all  round  the  palace.  They  are  very  agreeable 
after  the  fatigue  of  examining  the  interior.  Under  the 
verandah  of  the  4th  gallery  is  the  perfect  and  really 
cheap  central  counter  for  refreshments. 

The  Committee  of  the  Lyons  Exhibition,  besides  the 
marvels  of  art  and  industry  inclosed  in  its  immense 
galleries,  have  made  a  place  of  repose  for  tired  spirits, 
and  established  the  Theatre-Concert . 

In  the  interior  of  the  park  reserved  to  the  exhibition, 
at  two  steps  from  the  Rhone,  is  a  delightful  building, 
flanked  by  two  little  pavilions  where  flower-sellers 
are  established.  Between  these  two  pavilions  is  the 
orchestra. 

Coming  from  the  Cafe-Concert  we  arrive  at  the  models 
of  a  mairie  and  school-house  by  Mr.  Ferrand. 

Not  far  from  this  specimen  is  a  pretty  little  chalet, 
much  appreciated  by  children,  called  the  Warm  Pastry 
Shop.  We  can  see  the  cakes  made  in  a  pretty  furnace 
on  the  spot.  ♦ 

In  the  Norman  cottage  visitors  may  regale  themselves 
with  cabbage  soup  and  first-class  cider  Every  Sunday 
jousts  on  the  lake,  hunting  ducks,  &c.  In  the  evening, 
three  times  a  week,  there  are  Venetian  promenades,  with 
fanfares  on  the  lake,  without  counting  the  numerous 
friends  of  canoes  who  come  every  fete  day  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  lake  by  their  presence. 


A  NEW  WATERPROOF. 


The  Rainbow  Polonaise  Waterproof  is  a  charming 
novelty  lately  introduced.  It  combines  all  the  elegance  of 
a  costume  with  the  protection  of  a  waterproof  cloak.  It 
can  be  worn  in  three  modes — the  first  as  a  polonaise 
covers  the  figure,  and  gracefully  draped,  and  with  a  stylish 
carrick  trimmed  with  ruching  of  tweed,  the  material  of 
which  this  elegant  vetement  is  composed.  This  style  is 
designed  for  fine  weather ;  let  us  imagine  a  sudden 


shower,  or  of  the  rain-storms  we  have  had  so  many  of 
lately  ;  a  string  is  untied,  and  the  polonaise  falls  to  the 
hem  of  the  dress,  the  cape  changes  into  a  large  hood 
protecting  our  bonnet,  and  is  so  contrived  that  the  hood 
does  not  leave  the  back  looking  ugly ;  au  contraire,  the 
Rainbow  Polonaise  Waterproof  is  becoming  as  well  as 
useful.  Retail  of  all  good  drapers,  price  from  30s.  to 
60s. ;  wholesale,  S.  J.  Wells,  68,  Wood-street. 
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{Made-up  Pattern  and  Flat  Pattern,  ge.  6d. — Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 


632. — Walking  Toilet. 

{^Made-up  Patterns  and  Flat  Pattern,  Jx. —  Madame  Goveaup,  30,  Hen.  ietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“Wicn  as  in  silks  my  Julia  goen. 

Then,  then,  methiuks,  how  sweetly'  Ho’.v  s 
Tliat  liquefaction  of  her  rtothes. 

Next,  when  I  east  mine  eyes,  and  aec 
That  bnive  vibration  each  way  fre<-, 

O  how  that  glittering  taketh  me!” 


I^HE  graceful  undulations  so  poetically  described  in 
.  the  lines  I  quote  as  introduction  to  my  Decem¬ 
ber  letter  are  illustrated  in  the  modes  of  the  day. 
For  a  wonder  artistic  styles  are  in  vogue,  and  the 
fashion  plates  of  to-day  will  still  look  elegant  years 
hence,  and  before  the  vagaries  of  fashion  again  repeat 
them.  In  the  street  the  short  dress  is  worn ;  in  the 
house  the  raster  re  or  very  demi- train.  For  reception 
and  evening  toilets  moderate  trains  are  worn,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  train  tournures,  as  the  walking  dress  is 
thrown  away  from  the  fabric  by  the  short  tournure.  As 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  the  noted  manufacturers  of 
the  Close-Fitting  Corset,  in  the  days  of  crinoline 
gave  us  the  best  and  most  useful  skirts,  so  now  in 
these  days  of  Regence  tournures  and  train-sopporters  I 
find  the  “  improvers”  of  this  firm  the  best  calcnlated  to 
supply  the  exact  necessity  of  the  day.  Mamy  ladies  re¬ 
quire  the  train  supported  merely  for  comfort  in  wearing, 
but  all  figures  are  improved  by  its  use.  Messrs.  Thom¬ 
son’s  tournures  and  jupons  may  be  procored  of  all  good 
drapers  and  outfitters,  but  ladies  must  see  that  the  trade 
mark,  a  crown,  is  stamped  upon  ercry  articie,  for 
manufacturers  imitate  Messrs.  Thomson’s  goods,  and 
ladies  must  protect  their  own  interest  by  seeing  for 
themselves  that  the  trade  marks  of  noted  makers  are  on 
the  articles  purchased.  Par  exm^,  in  the  matter  of 
the  celebrated  Batswing  Pettscoats  many  drapers’ 
shops  are  crowded  with  imitations  from  Germany  and 
America,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  English  manufacturers 
have  not  disdained  to  follow  the  **  ways  that  are  dark 
and  the  tricks  that  are  vain,”  and  c<^y  Messrs.  Thom¬ 
son  and  Co.’s  inventions  without  scrapie.  The  endea¬ 
vour  to  deceive  is  carried  to  a  great  length,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  placards  Bestwinc  Petticoats,  in  similar 
letters  as  shown  on  Messrs.  Thomson’s  Batswing  Pet¬ 
ticoat  show-cards.  There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in 
calling  a  jupon  bestwing,  whereas  we  all  know  the 
resemblance  to  the  soft,  strong  wing  of  the 

bat  which  gave  name  to  the  most  popular  jupon  of 
the  age. 

Ladies  can  protect  themselves  from  these  impudent 
impositions  by  seeing  that  the  crown  trade  mark  is  on 
the  skirts,  and,  for  my  part,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  let  the 
shopmen  know  that,  like  the  American  ladies,  English 
ladies  know  what  they  want,  and  will  not  be  “  talked 
into”  buying  anything  these  persons  choose  to  offer. 

I  was  making  a  small  purchase  a  few  days  ago  at  a 
popular  draper’s  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  when  I  saw 
a  lady  rise  and  leave  without  purchasing,  although  the 
counter  in  front  of  her  seat  was  covered  with  “  goods.” 
The  man  serving  remarked,  as  soon  as  she  was  oat  of 
hearing,  “  Ah,  she’s  a  Yankee ;  won’t  be  talked  into 
buying.”  Let  us  resolve,  sisters  mine,  that  we  will  not 


buy  counterfeits,  or  encourage  by  inattention  or  idleness 
these  tricks  in  trade. 

Christmas  brings  rich  stores  of  novelties  at  96,  Strand, 
and  128,  Regent-street.  I  should  not  consider  my 
Qiri&tmas  treats  complete  if  I  did  not  see  the  beautiful 
and  exteuHve  stock  of  Monsieur  Eugene  Rimmel, 
wfiose  deiicknis  perfumes  and  elegant  toilet  accessories 
are  “  mxlt-famosl*  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Florence, 
in  ad(feion  to  Loadem,  contain  Temples  of  Perfume 
dedicated  to  the  frir  sex.  The  London  houses  are 
well  kaowa  to  my  readers,  and,  ere  this  letter  is  read, 
many  will  have  seen  the  beautiful  Exhibition  trophy 
w'bad:!  ocotipws  a  central  position  at  96,  Strand.  The 
trophy  coesists  of  fans  of  every  variety,  and  bouquet 
fans  whidh  display  floral  fascinations  of  the  most 
tempting  descriptiop. 

The  -newest  fms  are  the  coronet  fans,  which  are  of 
ivory  or  shell,  c:irved  en  cottronne;  these  fans  are  equally 
elegant  and  iisKropte. 

The  dissecting  fan  is  an  old  mode  redivivus ;  opened 
one  way  an  elegant  fan  appears ;  reverse  the  movement, 
and  lo  !  the  fan  faHs  10  pieces  ;  speedily  repaired,  how¬ 
ever  is  this  accident,  and  much  fun  and  merriment  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  little  incident. 

The  feather  fans,  Chinese  fans,  Japanese  fans,  the 
painted  fans,  the  carved  sandal-wood  fans,  the  pearl 
were  fans,  and,  lastly,  the  fashionable  tortoiseshell  fans, 
are  all  soitahlefar  Christmas-boxes,  or  for  the  adornment 
of  hand.<)ume  Qaristmas-trecs.  The  prices  range  from 
3s.  6d,  to  many  guineas  for  the  rich  lace  fans,  which 
are  the  JUvr  ties  pds  ^eventails.  Besides  the  fans  in 
tortoisesiheTl,  this  beautiful  substance  is  presented  by 
Monsienr  Rimrael  in  the  shape  of  the  high  Spanish 
combs  which  are  now  *0  fashionable.  These  combs 
are  roadie  rare  and  beautiful  shells  ;  the  shapes  are 
round,  the  designs  carved  are  intricate.  Some  combs 
are  perfectly  plain  and  brilliantly  polished,  with  sliape 
carved  -to  suit  the  contcrar  of  the  head — these  are,  par 
exceUenoe,  the  Spanish  comb  which  is  so  graceful,  so 
becoming,  and  so  fashionable.  The  most  original  and 
charming  Christmas-boxes  are  real  Workboxes,  which 
com’oine  the  utile  with  the  Sdee,  for  on  opening  the 
elegant  workbox  every  reqmresnent  for  needlework  is 
to  be  found  in  the  tray  of  the  workbox  ;  bur,  on  lifting 
the  tray,  we  have  the  delightfol  surprise  of  a  collection 
of  delicious  perfumes,  savon  de  toilette,  and  various 
potidres  or  cosmetics  ;  these  are  contained  in  fascinating 
Jlat^ons  and  boxes,  and  are  bedded  in  quilted  satin  as  in 
a  nest;  this  nest  is  removable  at  pleasure,  and  the 
“  workbox”  can  be  entirely  used  as  such.  The  exterior 
of  these  boxes  is  quite  worthy  of  the  sweet  and  useful 
contents,  being  of  choice  inlaid  woods,  many  of  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  shapes  cf  the  work- 
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boxes  are  varied  as  are  their  contents,  some  being  oval, 
others  round,  and  again  the  ordinary  oblong  shape  is 
noticeable.  Scent -cases  in  great  variety  we  naturally 
expect  to  sec  in  this  elysium  of  perfumes,  but  the  an¬ 
tique  caskets  in  oxydised  silver,  the  rich  Viennese 
leather. work  studded  with  brilliant  points  or  with  dulled 
silver,  are  gems  of  art,  and  will  be  preserved  by  their 
fortunate  owners  long  after  the  perfume  has  vanished 
from  the  cut-glass fiacjom  which  now  fill  them.  Among 
rich  Christmas-boxes  of  this  kind  I  remarked  a  square 
case  of  Viennese  leather-work  with  bas-relief  ornaments 
of  oxydised  silver ;  the  interior  contained  perfumery 
sachets,  &c.,  fitted  so  as  to  fill  various  compartments  ; 
on  removing  these  an  elegant  satin-lined  glove,  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  trinket-box  is  shown ;  an  ivory  glove 
stretcher  and  a  glove  fastener  repose  in  the  satin  lid. 
Any  lady  wishing  to  make  a  pretty  Christmas  gift  to  a 
bride  will  not  easily  find  a  more  elegant  or  useful  gift. 
Young  ladies  will  much  appreciate  the  chatelaine  belts 
of  Viennese  ^leather,  with  thin  rococo  mounts  and 
pendant  chains  ;  another  favourite  style  is  the  imitation 
of  old  iron  in  oxydised  silver  ;  of  these  Monsieur  Rim- 
mel  has  a  charming  and  varied  assortment,  as  well  as  a 
specialite  of  Hungarian  jewelled  belts.  These  are 
simply  charming,  original,  and  most  becoming  to  the 
wearer. 

To  Monsieur  Rimmel’s  Christmas  cards  we  must  ap¬ 
ply  King  Solomon’s  phrase  on  books — “  there  is  no 
end.”  No  reasonable  Englishwoman  would  expect  her 
faithful  and  devoted  Silkworm  to  describe  each  cardot 
the  hundreds  shown  her.  As  on  looking  through  a 
kaleidoscope,  amid  dazzling  colours  and  varied  forms, 
some  few  outlines  rest  in  the  memory,  so  it  is  with  my 
recollections  of  these  cards.  I  call  them  the  “  concen¬ 
trated  essence  of  Christmastide,”  for  nearly  all  have 
some  attributes  of  that  merry  time  ;  but  one  or  two  new 
and  poetical  subjects  have  fairly  taken  my  fancy  captive. 
Can  my  readers  see,  with  “  the  mind’s  eye,”  a  lovely 
group  of  flowers  tied  by  a  real  tangible  ribbon  ?  On 
slightly  pulling  this  ribbon  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  bouquet. 
Another  spray  ol  flowers  shows  angel-emblems  of 
some  high  virtue  concealed  beneath.  The  ideas  are  as 
poetical  as  the  subjects  are  well  c.arried  out.  Among 
minor  novelties  are  boxes  with  real  birds’  heads  raised 
and  framed  on  the  lids  ;  these  are  placed  on  jewel  cas¬ 
kets  or  handkerchief  cases.  Another  original  idea  is  the 
easel  box  in  five  sizes,  and  which  consist  of  an  easel, 
upon  which  a  painting  rests  ;  the  painting  is  the  lid  of 
a  surprise  box  filled  with  choice  perfumes,  and  forms 
a  new  and  pretty  ornament  for  etagere,  &c. 

For  children  the  chess-board  perfume  box  of  inlaid 
wood  is  a  delightful  Christmas-box,  and  the  stores  for 
children’s  Christmas-trees  make  one  wish  to  be  a  child 
again,  although,  if  the  penalty  of  “  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day”  is  to  be  paid  for  a  repetition  of  childhood’s  privi¬ 
leges,  I  doubt  if  it  be  worth  while  to  go  through  “  so 
much  for  so  little.”  But  the  joys  of  childhood  are 
materially  increased  by  the  good  friend  of  little  people, 
Monsieur  Rimmel.  For  whom  but  for  children  are 
these  lovely  little  Florentine  flasks  with  their  da'nty 
coverings  of  rice  straw,  their  gay  ribbons,  and  their 


funny  little  straw  corks,  exact  models  of  Italian  ivim, 
not  oil,  flasks  ?  For  whom  these  wonderfully-modelled 
figures,  these  robins  that  whistle  on  their  yule  log,  these 
impudent  froggies  that  shoot  rose-water  arrows,  these 
real  make-believe  cigars  that  quench  fire  rather  than  ig¬ 
nite,  these  model  caskets  that  contain  the  flaqons  so  dear 
to  the  dear  little  people  ?  And  I  know  full  well  that 
not  only  are  the  homes  of  the  rich  gladdened  with  these 
pretty  things,  but  that  many  a  poor  “  gutter  child” — 
English  and  foreign — blesses  the  kind  and  generous  hand 
that  gives  such  welcome  gifts  to  the  otherwise  toyless 
ones. 

Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas  without  some  new 
crackers,  and  these  may  be  had  galore  of  Monsieur 
Rimmel ;  the  character  cracker,  the  model  cracker,  the 
floral  cracker  arc  well  meant  and  equally  appreciated  ; 
but  Monsieur  Rimmel’s  comical  conversational  cracker  is 
perfectly  new  and  a  study  of  languages  as  well,  for  the 
cards,  on  the  face  of  which  the  interesting  queries  are 
displayed  in  English,  show  on  the  reverse  side  the  same 
question  in  six  languages — French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  German,  and  Dutch.  The  figures,  printed 
in  colour  on  gold  background,  are  in  the  mediaeval  style, 
and  are  exceedingly  clever  and  characteristic.  The 
questions  asked  in  the  seven  languages  afford  an  amusing 
topic  of  conversation,  while  the  replies,  which  are  all, 
as  they  should  be,  on  the  ladies’  side,  are  remarkably 
apropos,  and  possess  humour  without  broadness. 

Of  the  coming  treasures  for  the  New  Year,  of  the 
dinner-table  adornments,  and  of  many  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  novelties,  of  sachets,  of  table  fountains,  and 
such  like,  I  shall  write  in  my  New  Year’s  letter,  for  I 
have  much  to  say,  and  find  each  month  my  space  in¬ 
sufficient  for  replies  to  my  fair  and  kind  querists. 

The  work  of  the  month  is  chiefly  for  Christmas 
gifts,  and,  therefore,  complete  and  quickly-worked 
articles  are  much  sought  for  at  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier’s, 
125,  Oxford-street.  I  will  mention  a  few  novelties  with 
the  average  prices  ;  although  ladies  must  consider  that, 
if  they  ivill  have  silk  instead  of  wool  in  their  needlework, 
they  must  expect  to  pay  a  little  more  for  materials. 
Newspaper-stands  in  bamboo-work  and  Java  canvas,  or 
of  quilted  satin  tied  in  with  lace  “  daisies”  or  button 
“daisies,”  cost  from  17s.  6d.  to  Jijs. ;  letter-stands  to 
match,  from  7s.  6d. ;  tea-cosies  of  Java  canvas  em¬ 
broidered  in  silks,  and  with  rich  velvet  designs,  from 
2  is. ;  purses,  smoking-raps,  slippers,  hand-bags,  work- 
baskets,  flowerpot-stands  and  covers,  trays  for  breakfast 
and  tea  and  for  carafe  and  glasses,  dinner-napkin  rings 
and  needle-cases,  penwipers,  and  a  thousand  knick- 
knacks  for  the  Christmas-tree  and  for  the  “  Christmas- 
box,”  at  various  and  not  high  prices. 

The  lovers  of  lace-work,  whether  Louis  Treize  or 
point  lace,  have  ample  choice  of  the  most  lovely  patterns, 
while  the  ecru  lace,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  whether  for 
personal  use  or  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  boudoir,  is 
tempting  to  the  last  degree  of  resistance.  The  new 
modes  of  using  waved  and  mignardise  braids,  the  union 
of  the  point  lace  and  waved  braids,  the  groundwork  of 
lacet  or  guipure  stitches,  combine  to  form  the  most  en¬ 
ticing  and  quickly-worked  couvrettes.  Square  stars  or 
circles  are  used  in  this  combined  braid- work,  as  I  term 
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it  for  want  of  a  better  title.  It  is  charming  work  to  take 
up  in  idle  moments,  and  to  put  in  one’s  pocket  when 
spending  a  day  with  a  friend,  when  one  requires  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  work.  Lazy  workers  can  make  an  immense 
show  with  the  Louis  Treizc  lace,  which  is  executed 
with  a  little  coarse  braid  and  lacet  stitch,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  couvrettes,  lambrequins,  &c.  Mesdames  Le 
Boutillier  keep  designs  in  all  widths  in  floreated  and 
geometric  patterns.  The  toilet-cushion  is  not  forgotten 
amid  the  embarras  He  richesse  of  needlework  for  the  bed¬ 
room,  and  very  elegant  designs,  and  patterns,  with  the 
toilet -cushion  box,  may  be  had  for  about  5s.  6d. 

For  the  tea-table,  rich  embroidery  in  Java  work  is  the 
rage,  and  this  is  so  quickly  executed,  and  so  pleasant  in 
working,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  For  the 
fashionable  crochet-work  Madame  Boutillier  has  fitted 
charming  little  boxes  with  Messrs.  "W  alter  Evans  &  Co.’s 
celebrated  Boar’s  Head  crochet  cotton  and  Maltese  thread 
in  ecru  and  various  coloured  shades.  Combinations  of 
crochet  and  braid  are  also  attaining  great  vogue  for 
trimming  under-linen  and  for  children,  to  replace  the 
white  hrodei  ie. 

How  true  it  is  that  when  in  trouble  we  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  articles  which  we  pass  by  in  the  bright  days  of 
health  and  prosperity  !  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  little 
interest  I  took  in  a  sample  tin  of  pure  cocoa,  kindly 
sent  me  by  an  esteemed  friend  who  often  mentions 
novelties  to  me,  knowing  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  able 
to  introduce  a  useful  or  agreeable  article  to  my  readers. 
Was  I  idle?  was  I  busy?  why  did  I  not  try  the 
CocoATiNA  of  Messrs.  H.  Schweitzer  and  Co.,  of 
10,  Adam-street,  Adelphi  ?  The  fact  is,  that  a  long, 
a  very  long,  bout  of  failing  health  has  rendered 
me  less  active,  and  deprived  me  of  some  energy  almost 
without  my  knowledge.  Shall  I  be  pardoned  when  I 
confess  that  it  was  not  until  I  was  called  to  nurse  one 
of  my  best  and  kindest  friends  that  I  thought  of  trying 
this  admirable  cocoa  ?  So  pure,  so  good  a  cocoa  I  have 
never  yet  met  with,  and  I  consider  it  a  boon  to  invalids 
and  delicate  persons.  I  am  writing  this  in  the  watches 
of  the  night,  in  the  small  lone  hours  that  are  so  grim 
and  grisly  when  passed  in  watching  the  sufferings  we 
can  only  slightly  alleviate,  and  in  ministering  to  the 
“  sick  and  in  misery.”  Thankful  indeed  am  I  that  I 
am  able  by  long  apprenticeship  to  illness  to  soften  some 
of  its  most  painful  features  and  to  help  to  while  away 
the  long  hours  of  the  night.  On  my  tray,  amongst  other 
good  things  prepared  for  my  dear  invalid,  stands  a  tin 
of  cocoatina,  which  will  be  given  on  waking.  I  make 
it  with  boiling  milk,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  those  in  health  as  well  as  those  in  sickness  will 
bless  me  for  telling  them  of  this  cocoatina.  On  grounds 
of  economy  I  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
not  cheap,  but  it  is  good,  easily  digested,  and  evidently 
pure.  I'or  taste  it  is  delicious,  and  recommends  itself. 
Messrs.  Schweitzer  also  have  a  very  superior  choco¬ 
late,  which  is  as  good  as  the  cocoatina.  I  advise  all 
who  find  ordinary  cocoas  heavy  to  try  the  preparations 
of  Messrs.  Schweitzer  and  Co.  I  bought  my  “  second 
edition”  at  lo,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  but  it  is  sold  by 
most  grocers  and  oilmen. 

The  rage  for  Irish  poplins  on  the  Continent  has  of 


course  been  echoed  here.  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tiuckler, 
of  Regent-street  and  Dublin,  the  noted  manufacturers, 
have  had  what  bankers  term  a  “  terrific  run”  on  certain 
colours  both  in  single  and  double  poplin.  The  favourite 
colours  are  houe  de  Paris,  fumee  de  Londres,  reseda, 
Hindostan,  gris  efhiver,  gris  souris,  gris  inode,  and  vert- 
de-gris.  All  these  hues  are  faded  tints,  an  echo  only  of 
the  colour  which  gives  them  name.  Of  the  quality  of 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler’s  poplins  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  :  ladies  can  judge  for  themselves  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  make,  the  even  wearing,  the  rich  gloss,  the 
magnificent  quality  of  the  silk.  Her  Majesty  is  no 
mean  judge  of  textile  fabrics,  and  the  special  make  in 
double  black  poplin,  as  worn  by  Her  Majesty,  will  be 
appreciated  by  many  ladies.  The  most  suitable  trim¬ 
ming  for  Irish  poplin  is  Irish  lace,  and  the  beautiful 
stock  of  Irish  point,  Curragh  point,  and  crochet  lace  of 
this  firm  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  Ruffles 
and  collar  of  Irish  point  look  delicious  with  a  rich 
black  double  poplin,  and  the  beauty  of  this  lace  is  that 
it  can  be  worn  on  occasions  when  a  more  costly  lace 
would  be  out  of  place.  Balbriggan  hosiery  is  also  sold 
by  this  firm  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  the  purchaser. 

Velveteen  is  another  fabric  especially  favoured  this 
season.  The  wonderful  silk  finish  of  this  season's 
velveteens  renders  them  superior  to  ordinary  velvet ;  the 
blue-black  shades,  the  rejlets  of  pure  colour,  show  the 
value  of  this  excellent-wearing  velveteen.  For  costumes, 
for  jupons,  or  for  polonaises  Mr.  Burgess’s  velveteens 
are  admirable,  whether  in  black  or  in  colour  The 
velours  raye,  or  striped  velveteen,  is  also  exceedingly 
handsome  and  very  stylish.  I  noticed  a  lady  wearing 
one  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  striped  velveteen  polonaises,  and 
although  there  was  little  or  no  trimming,  the  effect  was 
very  striking. 

A  remarkably  pretty  and  useful  jupon  for  daily  wear 
is  of  velveteen,  scalloped,  and  having  one  deep  flounce 
with  scalloped  heading ;  below  the  velvet  flounce  silk 
is  placed  on  account  of  its  lightness,  but  I  prefer  the 
folds  taken  by  skirts  composed  of  the  same  material 
throughout. 

I  find  that  the  Self-cleaning  Chemical  Plate-Cloths 
of  Messrs.  Card  and  Co.,  of  Breaston,  and  ^o, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  are  also  well 
adapted  for  cleaning  plate-glass  looking-glasses,  and 
mirrors  of  all  kinds.  This  I  discovered  accidentally, 
and  this  by  the  agency  of  my  dear  boys.  One  very 
wet  day  I  was  at  the  end  of  all  my  ingenuity  to  amuse 
them.  I  had  been  by  turns  an  elephant  and  a  carriage, 
a  railway-train  and  a  velocipede,  a  jam-pudding  and  a 
Christmas-tree,  a  narrator  of  stories,  and  an  auditor 
thereto ;  at  last  these  gentlemen  who  rule  me  decided 
on  cleaning  “  somepit,”  and  in  desperation  I  sent  them 
on  a  raid  to  the  kitchen,  whence  they  returned  in 
triumph  with  a  plate-cloth,  pursued  by  the  housemaid, 
who  values  the  plate- cloths  highly  (and  well  she  may, 
considering  the  labour  saved  in  plate-cleaning).  My 
arbitration  was  successful,  and  the  maiden  received  a 
new  cloth,  to  her  joy,  and  the  babes  were  allow’ed  their 
own  way — only  for  once — and  very  quiet  they  were 
polishing  the  plate-glass  doors  of  a  cabinet.  I  was,  of 
course,  soon  called  to  praise  the  ‘‘werk,”  and  to  my 
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surprise  found  the  dear  child  had  produced  a  brilliantly- 
polished  surface.  I  was  not  slow  to  learn  this  lesson 
from  my  “  son  and  heir,”  and  all  our  looking-glasses 
are  conseq^uently  dazzling.  I  shall  make  further  experi¬ 
ments  with  these  wood^ul  cloths.  I  find  the  postage 
of  a  shilling  box  containing  these  cloths  is  threepence, 
so  that  ladies  would  economise  by  ordering  them  of 
their  grocer  or  oilman  ;  but  if,  like  mine,  they  are  be¬ 
nighted,  and  do  not  care  to  order  them  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  they  are  so  well  worth  the  threepence  postage 
that  it  is  folly  to  wait  long  for  them.  London  ladies 
can  of  course  send  to  30,  ilenrietta-street,  but  country 
residents  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  tradesmen,  if  they  do 
not  care  to  send  direct.  At  all  events,  however  ob¬ 
tained,  no  household  should  be  without  this  time-and- 
labour-saving  invention. 

We  must  expect  cold  and  perhaps  damp  weather  this 
month,  but  by  careful  attention  to  underclothing  many 
minor  discomforts  of  life  may  be  avoided.  Ladies 
should  remember  that  “  prevention  is  better  than  cure,” 
and  I  hope  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  them  that 
w'inter  weather  requires  warm  new  flannels.  Without 
entering  too  closely  on  the  details  of  underclothing,  I 
must  remark  that  good  new  flannel  petticoats  should  be 
bought  now,  and  the  half-worn  jupons  laid  carefully  by 
for  spriug  and  summer  use-  The  flannel  called  Anti- 
Sciatica  is  the  kind  now  considered  best  by  medical  men 
for  delicate  persons  and  invalids.  This  flannel  possesses 
the  admirable  quality  of  not  shrinking  when  washed, 
and  of  preserving  its  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  Mrs.  S. 
Jay  em^^ys  it  for  jupxans,  petticoat  bodices,  and  dress- 
ing-gowns  and  jackets  if  required.  These  flannel  gar¬ 
ments  are  usually  finished  by  white  wool  embroidery. 

At  Christmastide  many  ladies  visit  London,  either  to 
see  relations  and  friends,  or  for  the  pantomimes  for  the 
children,  or  for  shopping  during  the  holidays.  On  such 
occasions  I  have  always  experienced  a  difficulty  about 
giving  them  a  nice,  comfortable,  yet  not  extravagant 
dinner.  My  difficulties  are  of  the  past ;  for  since  my 
accidental  acquaintance  with  The  Lohdon,  Fleet- 
street,  close  to  Temple  Bar,  I  invariably  take  my  little 
men  to  the  comfortable,  clean,  and  pleasant  dining-room 
f.)r  ladies.  At  a  recent  visit  I  found  this  room  elegantly 
decorated,  and  hung  with  pictures.  The  tables  are 
jirovided  with  snowy  damask,  and — most  delicate  atten¬ 
tion — with  all  the  ladies’  periodicals  and  newspapers  of 
note.  As  1  have  before  stated,  the  rooms  are  usually 
filled  with  elegant  and  ladylike  women,  who  thiak 
that  a  plain  wholesome  and  reasonable  dinner  or  lunch 
is  not  to  be  despised.  I  consider  that  children,  when 
taken  out  for  the  day,  are  often  “  upset”  and  uiade  ill 
by  the  want  of  the  regular  substantial  repast  which  the 
hour  of  one  always  sees  appear  ou  the  mahogany  at 
home.  To  the  little  people  this  want  is  serious,  and 
children  are  said  to  be  “  easily  put  out  of  order  by  any 
excitement”  when  their  poor  little  pale  faces  are  due  to 
exhaustion  or  their  feverish  cheeks  indebted  to  the 
pastrycook’s  indigestible  horrors.  Believe  me,  dear 
ladies,  children  cannot  with  impunity  be  deprived  of 
the  one  o’clock  dinner,  and  therefore  you  will  do  well 
to  give  them  a  simple  but  excellent  meal  at  The 
Losnov.  I^nlucki);;  my  children  aic  both  excitable 


and  delicate,  and  until  I  found  a  really  good  dining-place 
in  London  for  them,  I  used  to  dread  our  now  pleasant 
days  of  sight-seeing  or  shopping.  On  the  score  of 
economy  alone.  The  London  is  to  be  recommended,  for 
the  prices  are  most  moderate  and  the  viands  excellent. 

Imagine  the  pleasure,  dear  reader,  if  you  can,  of 
becoming  possessed  of  a  Little  Rapid  Knitting 
Machine,  and  realise,  if  possible,  the  joys  of  merely 
turning  a  handle  and  knitting  away  a  plain  flat  web  or  a 
circular  piece,  as  for  stockings.  On  the  evening  on 
which  I  received  the  machine  I  carefully  followed  the 
instructions  given  in  the  book  accompanying  it,  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  pleasure  w'ith  which  I  saw  the 
knitting  grow,  as  it  were,  at  each  movement  of  the 
handle.  At  present  I  have  not  attempted  any  of  the 
fancy  stitches,  excepting  ribbed  and  plain  work,  but  I 
find  that  it  executes,  with  few  exceptions,  every  knitted 
stitch,  and  several  hundred  new  stitches.  I  am  told 
ladies  invent  many  lovely  designs  after  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  maclvne,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  this 
very  clever  little  machine  ornamental  as  well  as  useful 
work  may  be  done — mats,  gloves,  capes,  fichus,  jackets, 
muffs,  cuffs,  couvrettes,  Affghans,  bibs,  petticoats, 
teapot  cosies,  mitts,  socks,  stockings,  and  pretty  little 
articles  of  all  kinds  for  personal  and  home  use.  Par 
exetnple,  without  this  charming  machine  I  should  not 
think  of  knitting  my  boys’  ribbed  stockings  ;  how  could 
I  find  time  with  all  my  employments  and  studies  ?  Not 
possible.  With  the  Little  Rapid  Machine  an  experienced 
worker  can  knit  a  pair  an  hour ;  I  am  a  good  deal 
slower  than  that,  but  still,  even  in  these  early  days, 
can  knit  with  very  creditable  swiftness  (the  credit  being 
given  to  the  Little  Rapid  Machine),  for  I  can  claim  none 
tor  turning  the  handle  and  following  the  simple  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  very  clever  little  knitting  instruction 
book  obtained  at  the  show-rooms,  273,  Oxford-street, 
London.  The  price  of  the  machine  complete  is  j^6  6s.; 
the  machine  needles  are  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  extra  bobbins 
are  33.  per  dozen.  Yarns,  worsted,  and  wools  are 
also  to  be  obtained  at  the  above  address,  and  are  very 
reasonable  in  price.  As  I  progress  with  my  machine 
knitting  I  shall  from  time  to  time  report  progress,  and 
hope  to  make  some  charming  articles  of  a  decorative 
character  for  myself  as  well  as  some  dozen  pairs  of 
useful  stockings  for  my  dear  but  destructive  children. 
I  do  not  like  darns  on  the  knees,  and  yet  bought  stock¬ 
ings  are  so  expensive  when  worn  by  boys  of  such  in¬ 
tense  activity. 

Christmastide  always  brings  mixed  thoughts,  pleasant 
and  painful ;  old  memories,  shadows  of  long-departed 
hopes,  hover  round  the  yule  log  and  sit  beside  us  at  the 
feast  ;  only  the  little  ones,  who  have  no  past,  and  all  the 
glorious  future  before  them,  enjoy  unmixed  pleasure  in 
the  aaticipations  and  realisation  of  Christmas ;  but  even 
those  who  have  suffered  much,  can  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice.  Every  mother  can  realise  the  picture  of  the 
Infant  in  the  Manger,  the  child  Christ  in  His 
mother’s  arias.  The  “  tidings  of  great  joy”  find  an 
echo  even  in  the  saddest  heart.  To  the  happy,  and  to 
the  sorrowing  even  more  than  they,  for  they  most  need 
good  wishes  and  words  of  comfort,  a  peaceful,  and,  if 
possible,  A  Happy  Ciihistm  ts,  is  thf'  sincere  wish  of 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


617. — COSTVMKS  rott  C'niLDBS^’. 

i.  luliiiit’h  uiouthly  g<»\vu  t/f  iH-Tcale,  with  live  rows  of  lino  tucks 
and  broad  hcui. 

*.  (jirl’s  i-usliiiierc  costume  of  r^scila  colour.  Made  with  three 
flouiioes,  trimmed  with  broad  and  irniTow  bands  of  velvet.  Hlaek 
velvet  tunic  cut  in  one  with  the  corsage,  which  is  sleeveless,  and 
w'orn  over  a  low  cashmere  bodice  and  long  sleeves.  Velvet  hat  with 
ribbons  and  ])lume8. 

3-  Strijied  cluily  dress,  made  with  two  bias  flounces,  open  sleeves. 
S(|uure  liodice  worn  over  tuckisl  chemisette.  Bow  tuid  riblsHi  in 
hair. 

4.  Boy’s  velveteen  suit,  consisting  of  blouse,  jacket,  luid  knieker- 
IsHikers.  ^  The  edge  of  the  entire  suit  has  a  narrow  Russia  brokiery, 
which,  with  j)earl  buttons,  is  the  only  ornament. 

_  t'ostume  for  infant  of  four  years.  Merino  dress,  trimmed  w  ith 
faille  of  contrasting  colour  and  narrow  flouncing.  Tesjuet  hat  with 
plume,  and  gaiter  lands. 

628. — New  Uats  and  Bonxets. 

I.  helt  hat,  with  brim  raised  on  eene  side  only,  fluted  velvet 
amingeel  erestwise  on  the  crown,  fastemsl  by  bias  velvet,  which 
falls  over  the  hair.  Cock’s  feathers  held  in  plaee  by  a  jet  orna¬ 
ment.  Ribbon  strings  tiisl  at  the  side. 

*.  Dressy  hat  of  black  lace,  cdgcsl  by  a  pleatcnl  riblsjii.  Trint- 
miug  of  roses  and  large  aidistic  1k)w. 

3-  V  elvet  bonnet  trimmed  with  laee,  low  upjiret  and  haatdsonie 
plume,  arranged  en  diademe  over  tire  bonnet.  Riblxju  striiurs  edged 
with  lace.  ^ 

,4.  Velvet  hat,  trimmcHl  with  black  and  white  tunjnoise,  lined 
w  ith  vdvet,  and  natural  bird’s  wing  plaeetl  at  the  side. 

S-  ^  isiting  bonnet.  Diatleme  slia]M',  trimmed  with  black  lace. 

1  he  front  is  lined  with  velvet,  and  has  a  jet  diadem.  Ijong  feather 
placed  at  the  side. 

Felt  hat  with  bows,  trimming  of  oxydised  riblxui  ornament, 
bird’s  wing,  and  loo])s  of  riblwn. 

_7-  Rabagas  bonnet  modified  in  shape,  liiusl  with  velvet  and  with 
high  velvet  crown  surmounted  with  jdumes.  l!iblH)n  strings  and  long 
ribbon  ends  falling  over  the  hair. 

659. — WaLEINU  COSTU-MES. 

1.  \  ert  de  gi'is  jwplin  dress  trimmed  with  rows  of  bias  velvet. 
I’olonaise  of  cashmere  trimmed  with  velvet  and  guipure.  Bonnet* 
ot  vcTt  de  gris  velvet  with  faille  ribI>on  and  jdumes. 

2.  Rf’seda  poult  de  sole  costume,  first  skirt  jilain,  second  draped 
and  trimmed  with  flouncing.  Velvet  mantle  trimiiwd  with  seal  fur 
forming  double  cape,  and  with  Dolman  sleeve. 

630. — IxnooB  Toilets. 

1.  roile  de  laiiie  costume  made  with  plain  skirt.  Tunie  and  polo¬ 
naise  trimmed  with  velvet  and  draped  with  Ixfws  of  striped  ribbon. 
Corsage  triinme<l  en  c/uile. 

2.  \  elvctecui  skirt  with  cashmere  imnlessuiit  scalloped  and  headed 

and  cslgwl  with  braid.  Velvet  corsage  with  caslunere  revers.  l^aletut 
bf  hue  cloth,  with  square  revers,  trimuied  with  satin  curdiugs  :iad 
buttons.  ® 

631. — Ball  Dhess 

(If  white  tarlatan  over  white  silk,  embroidered  in  rose  silk  and 
w  ith  silk  ruchings.  Ibjse  silk  corsage  ,and  draped  sasli  tuuie.  Coif- 
lure  of  flowers. 

632. — Walkikq  TotLBT 

Ot  black  velveteen  and  cashmere  trimmed  and  draped  with  passe¬ 
menterie,  cords,  and  tassels.  Diadem  bonnet  oT  velvet  and 
covered  with  bronze  leaves  and  blue-green  flowers. 

^33>  633*.  ^34.  and  641. — Eaibboidekes  Ihsextios. 

'Ibis  inscH ion  is  worked  with  cmbroidi'ry  cotton  ob  cambric  or 
muslin  in  satin  and  single  stitch,  and  the  laee  stitche*  arc  inserted 
with  fine  thread.  Illustration  641  txbihits  the  nunie  of  exeentiDg 
the  medallions,  633  and  634  the  execution  of  the  wheels.  Under¬ 
neath  the  whcvls  and  medallions  the  material  ia  cut  away. 

635  and  636. — Guipueb  d’Abx  IsexxTiosd. 

Ihcse  insertions  arc  adajdtd  for  trimming  pdlow-eaaes,  tvilet- 
« overs,  &v.,  and  are  cxccntid  in  the  manner  indaeated  in  the  illm-tra- 
lion,  tn  a  netted  pionr.d,  the  netting  being  ent  away  between  the 
figures,  whith  arc  biittoii-lioled  all  lov.r.d  the  edges,  and  a  colov.rcel 
lil  1  ( 11  n:n  nnihii  eatli,  aeeording  to  illiistrntioii. 


637. — EMBBOIBEUt  ox  XeT  FOR  CrAVAT  EMMs,  &C. 

This  pretty  embroklered  sjiray  will  be  useliil  tor  oruaiuenting 
cravat  ends,  funchons,  auil  many  articles  of  Ihigerie.  It  is  workcei 
oil  fine  Brussels  net  with  narrow  jioint  luce  br.iul,  guipure  eortl,  and 
soft  linen  thread. 

638. — Embroidered  Boeder  roit  ILASUkEReuiEis,  &c. 

This  handsome  border,  suitable  for  eambrie  luiudkerehiefs,  or 
curtains,  &c.,  is  worktHi  an  muslin  or  cambric  with  cmhiviidcry  cotton 
in  satin  stiteh  and  single  stitch.  The  wheels  and  har.i  are  either  ot 
fine  guipure  cord  or  thick  cotton.  The  material  is  euit  away  niuler- 
m^uth,  and  the  outer  edge  is  worktnl  in  button-hole  stiteh. 

639  and  640. — AEXLKjri;  'rniMJiixo  for  I'xueiilixex. 

These  trimmings  are  worked  in  appliipic  of  muslin  on  net  with 
embroidery  cotton  in  ditfcrcnt  stitches,  according  to  illustration. 
The  double  muterial  is  cut  away  along  the  islgc,  and  the  muslin, 
according  to  illuatmtiou,  between  the  liguivs.  .V  \  alcncicunes  laee 
forms  the  edge. 

641. — I’oiXT  Lace  Border  for  H.vxdk.erciiiefs. 

Trace  the  design  on  glazed  calico,  tiusk  on.  the  braid,_fiisteniiig  it 
together  where  it  is  necessary,  and  then,  work  the  liars  with  nicdium- 
siztsl  cotton,  ami  jait  in  the  wheels  and  lace  stitches.  The  iMirder  is 
sewn  to  the  handkerchief  with  fine  threail,  and  a  purl  edging  is 
sewn  along  the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the  Ixirder. 

643.  — Knitted  Kxmcap. 

This  warm  kneecap  is  knitted  with  scarlet  wool  on  steel  uec'dlcs 
ItKckwaads  and  forwards,  'riie  upper  and  fewer  part  are  quite  jilain  ; 
the  middle  gered  part  is  worked  in  ribs  of  *  plmu,  2  purleil.  Begin 
with  58  stitches,  and  knit  ist  roiv,  slip  i,  knit  23,  jiurl  i,  knit  2, 
liurl  2,  knit  2,  jmrl  2,  knit  25.  2nd  row:  Slip  1,  knit  25,  purl  2, 
knit  2,  purl  2,  knit  26.  He])eut  these  2  rows  up  to  the  86th  row, 
increasing  one  after  the  first  26,  and  before  the  last  26  stitches  in 
the  iith,  13th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  2ist,  231x1,  2Sth,  27th,  29th,  31SI, 
and  33rd  row,  by  knitting  2  stitches,  i  phdn,  i  purled,  on  the  stitch 
of  the  iwavions  row,  and  taking  care  to  preserve  the  regnfer  altermi  - 
tiou  of  the  ribs.  Knit  from  tlie  34th — 53*'^  without  iucreasiiig ; 
tlieu  decrease  i  at  the  same  jwints  where  tlie  increase  was  made,  in 
the  54tli,  s6tb,  s8tli,  6otli,  62nd,  64th,  65th,  68tb,  7otli,  72nd,  74tb. 
and  76th  row.  From  the  77th — 86th  row  knit  without  decreasing, 
and  east  olf,  join  the  ends  of  the  work  together  with  a  row  of  double 
stitches  in  eseebet. 

644.  — Knitted  Knhec  ai’. 

This  kneecap  is  kuitteil  with  white  wool  ou  steel  needles  iu  iwvs 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  upper  and  lower  iiortiou  are  ribbed. 
Begin  with  21  stitches  and  knit  18  rows  plain.  In  the  I9tli  row 
bc'giu  the  gored  port  by  increasing  i  after  the  first  10,  and  before 
the  last  TO  stitches.  Tlicu  1  row  (piite  plain  without  increase.^  Bc- 
peat  the  iaevease  in  every  alternate  row  in  the  same  direction  20 
tiuMSv  sa  tiiat  ia  the  78th  row  tlicre  are  61  stitches.  From  tlic 
79th  to  97th  row  work  without  increasing.  From  the  98th  to  158th 
row  decrease  1  before  the  first  10,  and  after  the  last  lo  in  every 
alternate  row.  From  the  159th  to  176th  row  work  without  decreas¬ 
ing,  then  east  off  and  sew  the  ends  togethir.  Xow^  take  up  the 
stitches  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  work,  and  knit  4^^  rows  all 
i-uuml  at  each  end,  alternately  2  plain,  2  inirlcd. 

«4S.  «4«.  and  648. — Knitted  Cafei.ine. 

This  capehne  is  knitted  with  white  Shetland  \v(k)1  Imckwards  and 
forwards,  and  lined  with  blue  cashmere  and  trimmcxl  with  a  knitted 
t'riA  and  blue  bows.  Begin  by  cuttiiig  out  a  jiiecc^  ot  muslin  or 
paper  inches  long  and  20  inches  w  ide,  and  slojie  it  ou  one  side 
fnim  the  middle  tewraxds  the  ends  to  a  wultb  of  5  inches,  and  round 
off  the  ends.  Work  the  knitting  according  to  this  jiattern  \vitb 
very  fine  wooden  needles,  beginniug  with  the  straight  side,  wiiich  is 
the  heck  of  liie  capeSne,  on  a  chain  of  576  stitches  or  some  number 
divisthle  by  6.  Besides  these  57^  stitches  there  must  lie  2  added, 
I  uf  winch  fe  slipped  at  the  beginiiing  of  eucii  row,  and  1  knittixl 
off  plain  at  the  eud  of  the  row.  Work  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  plain. 
2nd  row:  perled.  3rd  row:  *  knit  4,  knit  2  together,  thread  for¬ 
ward,  repeat  fiwm  •.  4th  row:  •  purl  1,  thread  forwai-d,  ]mrl  2 
tugetdmr,  part  l,  pari  2  together,  thread  forw  ard.  Stb  row  :  knit  1, 
•  thread  forward  knit  3  together  by  slipping  the  two  fii-st,  knitting 
the  3rd,  anddkawi^  the  a  slipiHxl  stitches  ovm-,  thread  forward, 
knit  3.  6th  row:  **  purl  l,  purl  the  slitcb  and  thread  brougbl 
forward  together,  thread  forward,  luui  1,  thread  forwaixl,  jmrl  the 
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tliroad  and  stltHi  lulstod  loj'othor.  “tli  i-ow  :  *  twist  and  knit  tho 
stiUdi  and  thread  together,  tliread  forwai'd,  knit  l,  thread  forw  ard, 
knit  the  thread  and  following  stiteh  together,  knit  i.  8th  row: 
]mrl  1,  *  thread  forward,  pnrl  3.  9th row:  knit  i,*  thrciul  fon\:ird, 
knit  thread  iiiid  stiteh  t<^ether.  knit  1,  knit  and  twist  stiteh  :ind 
thread  together,  thread  forwai’d  3  together.  loth  row:  •  jmrl  i, 
thread  forwartl,  purl  thread  and  stitch  together,  jnirl  1,  jmrl  stiteh 
and  thread  together,  thread  forward,  nth  row:  *  knit  i,  thread 
ibrwanl,  knit  thread  and  stiteh  together,  knit  i,  twist  and  knit 
stiteh  and  thread  together,  thread  forw:ird.  12th  row:  jiurl  1,  • 
thread  fonvard,  purl  3.  13th  row:  *  knit  i,  twist  and  knit  stiteh 
and  thread  together,  thread  forward,  knit  3  together,  thri-ad  for¬ 
ward,  knit  thread  and  stitch  together,  rejH'at  from  the  6th  to  the 
13th  row  till  the  work  is  the  required  size.  Work  the  wlging 
lengthw.avs  on  a  eluiin  of  1,332  stitches  r.nd  2  extra  stitches  us 
above.  1st  row:  plain.  2nd  row:  purled.  31x1  row  :  knit  i,  thread 
forward,  knit  i,  knit  3  together  as  descrihcxl  above,  knit  1,  thread 
forward.  4th  row:  purled.  5th  row:  *  thread  forwaixl,  knit  i, 
thread  forward,  kuit  i,  knits  together,  knit  i.  6th  row:  *  purl 
3  together  by  dropjiing  i  stiteh  from  the  mxHlle,  taking  up  the  x 
next  stitches  liehiiid  it  on  the  right-hand  needle,  as  if  to  jmrl  them, 
taking  iiji  the  drojiped  stitch  and  then  the  2  others  on  the  Ictl-hand 
neetlle,  and  purling  the  3  stitches  together,  thread  forward,  jmrl  3, 
tlircml  forward.  7th  row :  jilain.  8th  row  :  *  thread  forward,  jmrl 
2  together,  jmrl  10.  9th  row :  *  twist  and  knit  2  together,  kuit  7, 
knit  2  together,  thread  forward,  knit  i,  thread  forward.  lolh 
row :  *  thread  forward,  purl  3,  thread  forward,  jmrl  i  to¬ 

gether,  purl  5,  twist  and  jmri  2  together.  iith  row: 
twist  and  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  knit  2  together,  thread 
forward,  knit  S,  thread  forward.  12th  row:  *  thread  forward, 
jmrl  2  together,  jmrl  i  thread  forward,  jmrl  2  together,  purl  2 
together,  thread  forward,  purl  S-  ‘Sth  row:  *  knit  5,  thread 
forward,  knit  2  together,  kuit  3,  twist  and  knit  2  together,  thread 
forward.  14th  row:  *  jmrl  7,  thrixid  forward,  jmrl  2  together, 
purl  I,  twist  and  jmrl  2  together,  thread  forward.  15th  row  :  * 
thread  forwaixl,  knit  2  togethei,  knit  i,  twist  and  knit  2  together, 
thread  forward,  knit  2,  thread  forward,  knit  3  together,  thread 
forward,  knit  2,  i6th  row:  •  jmrl  7,  tliread  forward,  twist  and 
jmrl  2  together,  jmrl  i,  jmrl  2  together,  thread  forwaixl.  17th 
row :  *  thread  forward,  knit  5,  thread  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  I,  thread  forwaixl,  knit  2  together,  knit  2  together.  18th 
row :  purl  2  together,  jmrl  i,  jiurl  2  together,  thread  forwunl, 
jiurl  7,  thread  forward.  1 9th  row  :  •  kuit  9,  knit  3  together.  20th 
row  :  purled.  Cast  off,  always  taking  x  stitches  together.  Line  tho 
work,  and  sew  011  the  txlging  all  round.  Then  turn  up  the  jmiiit 
about  3J  inches,  tack  it  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  work,  so  as  to 
fom  a  broad  double  jilait,  and  arrange  the  hood  on  Initli  sides  of 
this  plait,  also  on  a  double  jilait.  Plait  up  the  IkkkI  at  the  back  in 
erossway  jilait.s,  and  cover  the  jilaits  in  the  eeutre  with  blue  liows 
aeeoixling  to  illustration. 

647.  ®So.  651,  and  653.— Toilet  Box  of  Cane  and  Silk. 

This  box  for  holding  small  articles  usetl  at  the  toilet,  ornaments, 
&c.,  consists  of  a  round  jiastelMiard  box  3  inches  high  and  14  inches 
in  circumference,  eovertxl  with  brown  silk  and  ornaiiientixl  with 
narrow  strips  of  cane.  Having  taken  out  the  Isittom  of  tho  box, 
jiroceeil  first  to  cover  the  sides  with  brown  silk,  and  then  pass  a 
long  strip  of  cane  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  jiasteboard 
hoop,  leaving  a  looji  at  each  ixlge  according  to  illustration  650, 
which  exhibits  jiart  of  the  work  in  full  size.  Fill  up  the  sjiaces  at 
the  edge  betw  een  the  coils  with  shorter  jiicces  of  cane  to  eorresuoud 


tue  cage  betw  een  the  coils  with  shorter  jncces  of  cane  to  eorresjxiud 
w  ith  tile  other  loops,  stitching  them  firmly  to  the  lio.x,  and  then  lay 
the  straight  canes  across,  weaving  them  together  according  to  illna- 
tratiou,  and  fastening  down  the  ends.  Cover  the  ends  on  each  side 
of  the  box  with  2  strips  of  cardboard  covered  with  silk,  over  which 
are  laid  5  strips  of  cane  stitinitxl  down,  according  to  illustration,  with 


brown  silk,  (,'over  the  bottom  of  the  Ihix  inside  :ind  outside  with 
brown  silk,  and  having  sew  n  a  lining  into  the  ornamenteil  jiart,  sew 
them  together,  leaving  the  l(K)ps  of  cane  jirojecting  at  the  tzip  and 
Imttom  :icconling  to  illustration.  Now  oniainent  the  liil,  which 
should  have  no  rim.  Cover  it  first  on  the  outside  with  brown  silk, 
and  over  this  w  ith  a  rosette  of  cane  arranged  aeeoixling  to  illustra¬ 
tion  653,  which  exhibits  the  outer  row  of  cane  loojis.  The  2nd  row 
is  an  inch  smaller  than  the  1st,  and  the  3ixl  row  an  inch  h-ss  than 
the  2nd.  Fill  uji  the  centre  with  a  smaller  rosette  of  silk,  with  a 
knob  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  a  woixlen  mould  ixivered  w  ith  silk 
:ind  wound  over  with  cane  according  to  illustration  651.  Fasten  a 
tuft  of  silk  to  a  little  hnij)  of  cane  and  jiass  the  ends  of  the  cane 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  wxhkIcii  mould,  and  thixmgh 
the  centre  of  the  lid,  fastening  them  down  inside  the  lid.  Lastly, 
line  the  lid  with  brown  silk  and  sew  a  brown  silk  coixl  round  the 
edge. 

649. — Kmbroideukd  Bird. 

T’his  little  biixl  may  be  embroidereil  on  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  kii 
and  will  In-  jiretty  for  ornamenting  a  variety  of  fancy  articles;  it 
c.)uld  also  be  worketl  in  white  txittou  on  cambric  for  cravat  ends,  4c. 


652. — Bottle  Holder. 

This  holder  Ibr  a  chamjiagnc  Ixittle  is  made  of  4  jileees  of  grey 
I’loth  cut  aceonling  to  illustration.  Tho  leaves  and  grajies  arc  rtf 
brown  American  cloth,  gummed  on  to  the  foundation ;  then  work 
the  veins  and  stalk  in  corded  silk, line  the  grey  cloth  with  Amerii’an 
cloth,  and  turn  the  edges  of  the  lining  over  on  the  right  side,  and 
fasten  them  down  with  open  overcast  stitches  and  a  row  of  single 
stitch.  tH-w  the  pieces  together  on  the  wrong  side. 

654. — Knitted  Cafe  with  Hood. 

This  cajie  is  knitUxl  w  ith  3-j)ly  w  bite  fleix-y  and  trimmexl  w  ith 
blue  Iwws.  Begin  by  cutting  out  the  jiattern  of  cajie  and  hood  in 
muslin,  and  then  make  a  chain  the  lenj^hof  the  Imttomof  the  ixipc, 
say  130  stitches,  and  knit  on  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  thick 
wcMiden  needles  7  rows  us  follows  : — 1st  row  :  Alternately  purl  l, 
thrcxid  forward.  2nd  row:  Alternately  jmrl  the  stitch  and  the 
thread  together,  thread  foi’ward.  3rd  to  7tli  row,  like  the  2ud  mw. 
Now  knit  with  medium-sized  long  steed  luixlles  3  rows,  jilain.  In 
the  lir.st  of  the  3  rows  knit  the  stitch  :ind  the  thread  togethca-. 
Bejieat  this  till  the  cujR’  is  the  reijuired  size,  say  25  puH'cil  row*, 
with  3  Jilain  rows  between.  In  order  to  hollow  out  the  neck,  make 
the  2ud  and  6th  row  of  each  jiattcru  shorter  towards  the  front,  and 
only  work  the  ist  and  7th  row  the  whole  length.  Increase  and 
decrease  also  at  the  Ixittoni  of  the  cajie,  and  add  stitches  on  one  side 
for  one  of  the  eiuLs,  and  CJist  off  on  the  other  side  for  the  other  end. 
When  the  cajxj  is  finished  work  the  front  and  back  of  the  hcxid 
according  to  the  muslin  jiattcni,  Ix’ginning  the  front  at  the  Ixittom 
:uid  the  back  at  one  side.  Then  gather  uji  the  front  along  the  top, 
and  the  back  :dl  round,  exeejit  at  the  bottom.  .loin  the  fixmt  and 
the  back  together  by  means  of  a  knitted  insertion  worked  with 
finer  needles  in  7  rows  as  follow  s  : — TTie  first  3  row  s  jilain.  4th  ixjw : 
Alternately  knit  2  together,  thread  lorw  ard.  The  last  3  row  s  jilain. 
The  same  insertion  serves  to  connei’t  the  hood  and  the  cajie  :it  the 
neck,  and  is  carriixl  all  round  the*  cajx*  and  the*  hood.  Outside  the 
insertion  work  a  frill  in  4  rows  like  the*  jiuflings,  finishing  with  a 
ixiw  of  scallojis  in  cixH*het,  working  i  double  on  every  stitch  and  the 
thread  lx>forc  it  taken  toge*tlu*r,  and  4  chain  :ifter  each  double*. 
Work  2  Irills,  the  one  6,  the*  other  9  rows  wide*,  for  the  front  of  the 
hooel,  and  sew  them  on  u<*e*ording  to  illustration,  lluii  a  narniw 
blue  ribbon  tlmiugh  the  ojx*n  row  of  the  insertion,  and  add  blue 
bows  on  the  front  and  at  the  bac  k  of  the*  neck  behind,  with  blue 
strings  to  tie  according  to  illustration. 

N.B. — In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  very  long 
foundation  the  edging  may  be  winked  in  two  or  more  scjMirate 
jneces. 


RAYMOND’S  SEWING  MACHINE. 


This  excellent  little  machine  has  long  been  known 
to  the  public  as  “  Weir’s.”  It  is,  however,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Mr.  Chs.  Raymond,  who  has  appointed  Mr.  P. 
Frank,  of  150,  Southampton- row,  Russell-square,W.C., 
sole  agent.  The  price  is  55s.  The  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  sew  well,  and  guaranteed  for  twelve  months 


from  date  of  purchase.  This  little  machine  is  a  house¬ 
hold  fairy  *,  it  stands  by  its  own  weight ;  without  requiring 
changing,  it  will  bind,  hem,  stitch,  fell,  quilt,  and 
gather. 

The  Raymond  Machine  is  sent  out  inclosed  in  a  neat 
box,  with  all  appliances  complete. 
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GARDENING— DECEMBER 


I 


^^HE  handsome  Agave  Ixtiioides 
X  here  illustrated  produces  a  tall 
scape  of  candelabra-like  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  very 
rigid.  The  Massonia  Odorata  is 
a  sweet-scented  little  Cape  bulb 
with  white  flowers  of  great  beauty. 

The  subject  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  our  attention  of  late,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  has  been  the 
gathering  and  storing  of  fruit. 

Jn  a  recent  article  we  deprecated 
the  waste  which  so  generally 
occurs  in  the  gathering  of  all 
sorts  of  fruit,  and  gave  full  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  be  pursued  in  order  to  avoid  it 
in  future.  With  regard  to  the 
storing  of  fruit  when  gathered, 
our  remarks,  from  want  of  space, 
were  directed  to  bush  fruit  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  to  cherries,  plums, 
and  wall-fruit,  and  especially  to 
apples  and  pears,  as  being  the 
chief  crops  for  keeping.  This 
year  unfortunately  there  is  but 
little  of  any  sort  of  fruit  to  be 
stored.  Apples  are  a  very  general 
failure,  and  the  pear  crop  is  al¬ 
most  as  bad.  'I'he  loss  of  the 
apple  crop  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
especially  in  the  cider  counties, 
and  we  hear  from  many  places 
where  large  quantities  of  cider  are 
usually  made  that  the  presses  will 
not  be  brought  out  into  use. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  has  been  the 
severe  frost  which  prevailed  all 
over  the  country  just  after  the 
apple-blossom  had  set.  Wc 
noticed  at  the  time  our  own  apples 
and  pears  and  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  :  a  few  days  after  the 
frost,  when  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  an  acorn,  they  turned 
black  and  pulpy,  and  then  fell  oft' 
the  trees.  It  is  somewhat  curious, 
however,  that  certain  sorts  of 
both  kinds  appear  to  have  escaped. 

In  a  long  drive  through  the  county 
of  Norfolk  we  remarked  in  almost  Agave  Ixtlioides. 

every  village  through  which  we 
passed  some  few  trees  both  of  apples  and  pears  which 
had  a  good  hanging  of  fruit  upon  them,  and  upon  closer 
observation  we  found  that  they  were  the  stone  pippin 
and  the  spice  pearmain  among  apples,  and  the  green 
beurre  and  Chaumontel  among  pears,  which  appeared 


most  generally  to  have  escaped 
harm.  Much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  gained  if  during 
such  a  season  as  the  past  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  country 
would  send  in  their  experience 
with  regard  to  the  fruit  crop, 
noting  what  particular  sorts  in 
their  own  neighbourhood  were 
found  to  have  been  least  injured, 
as  well  as  those  most  injured  by 
these  early  frosts.  No  season, 
however,  is  so  bad  but  it  has 
some  redeeming  point.  Though 
there  are  but  few  apples  and 
pears  there  are  plenty  of  grapes 
at  any  rate,  as  far  as  our  own 
observation  has  gone,  we  never 
saw  grapes  both  in  the  open  air 
and  under  glass  finer  in  size  or 
more  abundant.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  gardeners  com¬ 
plained  of  a  want  of  colour  in 
dark  grapes  from  the  absence  of 
sun ;  but  the  most  dissatisfied 
could  not  complain  of  the  size  of 
the  berries  or  the  weight  and 
number  of  the  bunches.  For 
dessert  purposes  a  good  grape 
crop  is  very  important,  especially 
when  other  fruit  is  scarce,  and 
with  proper  care  grapes  may  be 
stored  so  as  to  keep  up  a  supply 
of  them  for  a  long  lime.  Grapes 
grown  out  of  doors  generally 
suffer  much  harm  from  wasps 
and  flies,  especially  if  kept  upon 
the  vines  after  they  have  become 
quite  ripe  ;  bags  of  clear  muslin 
or  a  large  muslin  screen  may  be 
made  use  of  to  protect  them. 
They  will,  however,  keep  much 
better  if  cut  on  a  dry  day  and 
hung  up  under  cover  in  some 
cool,  dry  place.  The  plan  adopted 
on  a  large  scale  by  Baron  Roths¬ 
child  in  his  gardens  near  Paris 
may  with  advantage  be  put  in 
practice  in  a  limited  degree  by 
any  one  who  has  a  crop  of  grapes 
grown  either  out  of  doors  or 
under  glass  which  he  is  desirous 
of  preserving  for  winter  use. 
Many  persons  do  serious  injury  to  their  vines  by  keeping 
the  fruit  upon  them  longer  than  they  ought.  A  vine, 
as  everything  else,  requires  a  season  of  rest  when  the 
wood  is  to  b«  hardened  and  ripened,  and  the  earlier  in 
autumn  that  this  can  be  begun  the  sooner  it  can  be  set 
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to  work  in  the  spring,  and  the  better  chance  there  is  of 
a  good  crop  of  grapes.  The  plan  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  France,  but  at  present  very  little  practised  by  us, 
is  this  ; — As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe  in  autumn 
they  are  cut  from  the  vines,  each  bunch  having  a  few 
inches  of  wood  attached  to  it.  Wine-bottles  are  pro¬ 
vided  according  to  the 
number  of  bunches  to 
be  kept,  and  when 
filled  with  water  are 
set  eight  or  nine  inches 
apart  in  racks,  with 
their  necks  elevated  at  Wv 
an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  racks  %\ 
may  be  of  any  size  and 
height,  and  contain  any 
number  of  rows  of 
bottles.  Into  the  neck 
of  each  bottle  is  inserted 
the  vine  wood  of  each  wk  \ 

bunch  of  grapes,  which  \ 

in  this  way  is  supported  \ 

so  that  it  hangs  freely  t  '  )'/ 

in  theair  without  touch-  ' 

ing  anything,  while  the  )  '  ^ 

water  in  the  bottle  \ 

serves  to  keep  it  fresh.  ' 

Where  the  vineries  are  V .  y 

large  the  racks  may  run 

down  the  whole  length  I 

of  the  room,  and  have 
rows  of  bottles  arranged 
on  each  side,  and  a 

grape- room  so  ar-  1 

ranged,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  the  case  at 
Baron  Rothschild’s, 
must  be  a  magnificent 
sight.  For  all  ordi¬ 
nary-sized  gardens  the 

sides  of  the  fruit-room  m- 

so  fitted  up  would  be  /  > 

amply  sufficient.  The  f  ' 

plan  may  be  tried  on  a  I 

small  scale  with  a  few  \ 

bunches  of  grapes  yr 

without  incurring  any  /  /  j 

expense.  Of  course  /  ijy 

the  bottles  will  require  | 

attention,  as  some  of  /  /'  i 

the  grapes  may  mildew  I  j  ),' 

from  atmospheric  in-  \  \  U 

fluence,  and  should  be  \  )  J 

removed  if  such  is  Massonia 

the  case,  and  the  water 

after  a  time  may  have  to  be  replenished.  In  this  way 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  care  grapes  may  be  kept 
sound  and  fresh  until  the  spring.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  add  that  too  great  delicacy  cannot  be  given 
to  the  gathering  of  grapes  which  are  to  be  kept  for  a 
long  time.  Each  bunch  as  it  is  cut  from  the  vine 
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should  be  held  by  the  stalk,  and  in  this  way  at  once 
conveyed  to  its  proper  bottle.  If  the  bloom  be  at  all 
disturbed  by  handling  or  pressure  the  grapes  are  imme¬ 
diately  exposed  to  premature  decay.  The  room  also  in 
which  they  are  kept  should  be  of  an  even  temperature, 
and  provided  with  ample  ventilation. 

jf  Two  other  sorts  of 
Ay  fruit  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed,  and  with  them 
W'g  we  will  close  our  re- 
marks  upon  the  storing 
jKg  of  fruit :  they  are  med- 

Km  lars  and  nuts.  Perhaps 

JmM  it  is  hardly  correct  to 

•  JB If  say  that  medlars  can  be 

stored  for  use,  for  they 
mm  M  must  be  eaten  as  soon 

as  they  are  ripe,  or 
mjm'f  they  will  not  keep. 

f  Still  they  mast  be  ga- 

SMiJ  thered  unripe,  and  pro- 

Mm'f  perly  stored  to  ripen. 

S^K'f  A  well-ripened  medlar 

mfm  'f  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 

-  most  delicious  fruit, 

'  ^  medlars  are 

fa'  IAm/  much  abused ;  they 

many  friends, 

'Mg  /  those  they  have  are 

generally  enthusiastic. 
Some  persons  would  as 
^  soon  think  of  eating  a 

§  rotten  pair  or  rotten 

I  apple  as  a  ripe  medlar, 

*  which  they  think  rotten 

I  also.  But  there  is  pre- 

1  cisely  the  same  diffc- 

1  rence  between  a  ripe 

and  a  rotten  medlar  as 
ffl  between  a  ripe  and  a 

si  rotten  pear.  At  the 

time  of  gathering,  the 
medlars  should  not 
only  hav'c  attained  the 
ty  full  size,  but  they 

should  have  hung  long 
,  eno  jgh  on  the  tree  so 

\  as  to  leave  the  branches 

1 without  much  trouble. 
\j  When  gathered  the 

V  fruit  should  be  laid  out 

i\  singly,  and  those  that 

I  j  are  required  for  early 

)  »  use  will  be  greatly  for- 

Idorata.  warded  by  being  placed 

in  a  warm  situation. 
Some  persons  lay  the  fruit  in  heaps  to  ripen,  but  the 
plan  is  very  objectionable,  for  one  bad  medlar  will 
soon  spoil  the  flavour  of  a  good  many  others.  To 
have  them  in  perfection  they  should  be  looked  over 
every  day,  and  all  doubtful  fruit  at  once  be  removed. 

Nuts — and  under  this  name  are  included  walnuts  and 
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filberts — are  more  easily  stored.  The  methods  made 
use  of,  however,  are  so  very  various  that,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  enumerate  them,  we  give  the  following  as 
bang  in  our  experience  the  best  : — Walnuts  keep  best 
in  stone  jars.  As  soon  as  they  arc  gathered  and  shelled 
they  should  be  wiped  dry  and  put  into  clean  stone  Jars. 
Some  persons  fill  the  jars  with  sand,  and  some  add  a 
layer  or  two  of  salt ;  but  we  prefer  keeping  them  with¬ 
out  any  addition,  merely  covering  e.ich  jar  when  filled 
with  a  coarse  brown  paper,  and  tying  it  down  close. 
We  have  in  this  way,  in  a  moderately  dry  cellar,  kept 
walnuts  good  for  two  years.  If  from  age  or  dryness 
of  situation  they  appear  shrivelled,  the  whole  walnuts, 
as  they  are  required  for  use,  should  be  soaked  for  six 
or  eight  hours  in  warm  milk  and  water,  when  they  will 
plump  out  and  peel  easily.  Filberts  may  be  kept  precisely 
in  the  same  way.  Taken  from  the  husks  as  soon  as 
gathered,  they  should  be  tied  down  in  stone  jars,  and  in 
a  tolerably  dry  cellar,  or  in  any  cool  place,  they  will 
keep  in  good  order  the  whole  year.  We  know  of  no 
method  by  which  they  can  be  kept  long  with  their  husks 
on,  for  these  very  soon  become  mouldy  even  in  the  driest 
situation,  and  have  an  unpleasant  scent,  and  even  through 
the  shells  affect  the  fruit. 

Our  calendar  of  garden-work  for  December  need  not 
be  long.  In  the  flower-garden  out  of  doors  little  can  be 
done  beyond  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  neatness  and 


order.  If  the  weather  continues  mild  new  flower-beds 
may  be  made  and  gravel-walks  altered  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  lay  down  new  turf  or  continue  planting  in  the 
prospect  of  a  whole  winter’s  frost.  In  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  there  is  generally  at  this  season  more  work  to  be 
done.  Fresh  beds  of  asparagus,  seakale,  rhubarb,  horse¬ 
radish,  &c.,  may  be  made,  and  heaps  of  composts  of  all 
sorts  got  together.  All  vacant  grounds  should  be  laid 
up  in  ridges,  and  any  portion  of  the  garden  which  ap¬ 
pears  exhausted  may  be  renewed  by  trenching.  Deep 
draining  will  greatly  improve  any  wet,  cold  soil,  and  not 
only  make  it  work  the  more  easily,  but  increase  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  it.  The  drainage  of  our  kitchen  garden  is  in  a 
general  way  far  too  little  attended  to.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  all  watercourses  should  be  kept  clear.- 

The  conservatory  and  greenhouse  can  offer  more 
agreeable  occupation  ;  here  flowers  should  be  abundant : 
indeed,  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  in  which,  under 
proper  management,  these  should  not  be  well  stocked 
with  plants  in  full  blossom.  Primulas,  begonias,  coro- 
nillas,  zonale  geraniums,  and  camellias,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  ericas  and  epacris — all  of  which  should 
now  be  in  full  flower — will  keep  any  house  gay.  Let 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
their  own  houses  pay  a  visit  to  any  of  our  best  nurseries, 
and  they  will  soon  see  how  to  repair  their  own 
deficiency. 


SUNDERED. 


Oh,  loved  as  only  once  we  may  ! 

How  have  dividing  shadows  Lain 
Between  us  since  the  cruel  day 
We  parted  in  our  pride  and  pain. 

And  standing  sundered,  soul  from  soul. 

On  dreary  shores  we  watch  the  sweep 
Of  billows,  evermore  to  roll 

Between  us  and  the  place  of  sleep. 

For  us  the  past  may  come  no  more, 

My  heart  hath  sung  its  burial  chant. 

And  memory  vainly  may  restore 

The  words  that  thrill,  the  looks  that  haunt. 
We  calmly  meet  and  seem  at  ease. 

We  smile  as  though  the  void  were  filled 
But  secret  pangs  there  are,  and  these 
Are  only  with  our  being  still’d. 


Ah  !  though  it  groweth  harsh  and  cold. 
And  sing  no  more  its  early  songs. 

None  other  image  than  of  old 
Unto  this  steadfast  heart  belongs. 

And  shrined  within  its  hidden  niche. 

The  picture  of  one  speaking  face 
Retains  the  old  enchantment  which 
No  years,  in  passing,  may  efface. 

And  sometimes  in  some  blessed  dream, 
When  lulled  my  wayward  pride  to  rest. 
From  olden  days  a  hallow’d  gleam 
Is  shed,  like  moonlight,  on  my  breast. 
Yes,  sometimes  in  the  dreaming-land 
The  past  returns,  made  light  by  thee  ; 
Thy  hand  unfolded  in  my  hand — 

Vain  thought,  a  thing  no  more  to  be*. 


The  words  that  may  not  be  unsaid. 

Have  passed  beyond  us  with  the  years 
Such  kisses  as  we  give  our  dead. 

Were  those  I  gave  thee  through  my  tears. 
And  even  as  the  mourner  grieves 
O’er  one  who  weareth  death’s  array. 

O’er  thee  my  soul  its  requiem  weaves, 

'I'hou  loved  as  only  once  we  may ! 

Lara. 
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HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

PART  I. —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COOK  AND  HOUSEMAID. 


8. — TO  CLEAN  BRUSHES. 

Half-an  ounce  of  ammonia  to  a  quart  of  warm  water. 
Stand  the  bristle  side  of  the  brush  in  the  water  for 
three  minutes  ;  then  rub  the  brush  dry  with  a  towel. 
Be  careful  that  the  water  does  not  reach  the  back  of 
the  brush.  Stand  the  brush  bristles  downwards  until 
perfectly  dry. 

9. — TO  REMOVE  SPOTS  FROM  CARPETS. 

Mix  well  half  an  ox’s  j»all  with  one  quart  of  water ; 
wet  and  rub  the  spot  with  this.  Then  with  a  clean 
scrubbing-brush,  w'arm  water  and  soap,  well  scrub  the 
spot,  and  wet  and  half  wring  a  clean  fl<x)r-cloth  in  clean 
cold  water,  and  rub  well  out  the  soap  and  gall  from  the 
carpet,  rub  the  spot  with  a  dry  coarse  cloth  until  it  is 
nearly  dry,  then  pin  a  piece  of  thin  brown  piaper  over 
the  spot  to  prevent  dust  from  settling  on  it  while  wet, 
and  leave  it  to  become  perfectly  dry.  If  the  spot  oc¬ 
curs  near  the  side  or  end  of  the  carpet,  undo  a  few  tacks 
and  slip  under  the  spot  a  thickly-folded  coarse  towel  to 
absorb  the  w'ater  which  runs  through,  and  to  prevent 
the  wet  carpet  from  lying  in  the  dust ;  after  washing 
the  spot  remove  the  folded  cloth  and  slip  in  its  place  a 
piece  of  brown  paper,  which  leave  till  the  carpet  is  dry. 

10. — TO  WASH  LACE. 

Fold  the  lace  two  or  three  times  and  tack  it  on  to  a 
piece  of  clean  white  flannel.  Wash  it  carefully  in  warm 
water  and  with  soap,  not  rubbing  but  dipping  it  up 
and  down  in  the  water,  and  patting  it  between  your 
hands.  Change  the  water  once.  Then  dip  it  into  very 
hot  water,  roll  it  up,  flannel  outside,  and  squeeze  it  as 
dry  as  possible.  I’hen  remove  the  tacking  threads  and 
dip  the  lace  into  cold  water,  into  which  a  little  pearl 
starch  has  been  dissolved  ;  take  it  out  and  roll  it  up  in 
a  large  cambric  handkerchief,  squeeze  it  dry,  and 
again  fold  it  up  in  a  dry  handkerchief.  l.et  it  remain 
for  an  hour,  then  fold  a  linen  sheet  four  times, 'spread 
upon  it  a  fine  piece  of  linen,  or  an  old  fine  cambric 
handkerchief.  Lay  your  lace  upon  it,  carefully  smooth 
out  with  your  hand  all  folds  or  creases,  and  gently  pull 
each  p.attern  into  proper  shape  ;  then  spread  over  it 
another  fine  handkerchief,  folded  double,  and  iron  with 
a  hot  iron.  Remove  the  upper  cloth  from  the  lace, 
but  do  not  touch  the  lace  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  It 
dries  in  its  impression  on  the  cambric,  and  perfectly  re¬ 
tains  the  beauty  of  its  pattern.  When  quite  dry  fold 
it  in  tissue-paper,  and  it  will  look  like  new  lace. 

II. — TO  WASH  FLANNELS. 

Make  a  strong  suds  of  white  soap,  and  have  the 
water  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hands  in.  Wash 
your  flannel  out  quickly,  rubbing  soap  on  the  spots  if 
there  are  any,  and  never  leave  the  spots  until  the  stain 
is  removed  and  all  soap  washed  out.  When  the  flannel 
is  quite  clean,  dip  it  up  and  down  in  very  hot  water, 
and  when  you  arc  sure  that  all  suds  are  remo\cd  wring 


it  well ;  hang  it  where  it  will  dry  quickly,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  wind.  Iron  it  while  damp  between  clean 
ironing-cloths,  and  hang  it  to  air  before  putting  it  away. 
If  it  is  Welsh  flannel,  always  mix  well  a  little  indigo  in 
the  rinsing-water. 

12. — TO  WASH  PRINTS. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  sufficient  water  to 
rinse  two  print  dresses.  Dip  your  prints  in,  and  when 
sure  that  every  part  is  wet  wring  them  out ;  then  have 
a  warm  soapsuds,  in  which  wash  quickly,  and  rinse  in 
cold  water.  Then  in  second  rinsing-water  mix  your 
starch,  rinse,  wring  quickly,  and  hang  to  dry — not  in 
the  sun,  but  on  a  line  where  the  wind  will  dry  them 
quickly.  Immediately  they  are  dry  enough  iron  them, 
or  if  this  is  inconvenient  let  them  get  quite  dry,  and 
iron  them  through  a  damp  cloth.  Prints  should  never 
be  sprinkled. 

13. - TO  MAKE  OLD  BLACK  SILK  LOOK  LIKE  NEW. 

Unpick  the  garment  and  wash  the  pieces  in  hot  soap¬ 
suds  ;  rinse  by  dipping  up  and  down  in  hot  water,  then 
dip  in  second  water  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Boil  two  ounces  of  logwood  chips  in  five  quarts  of 
water,  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  copperas,  strain 
through  an  old  bit  of  calico,  and  dip  your  silk  into  this 
dye.  Let  the  silk  be  pinned  on  to  a  line  by  the  corners, 
and  hang  until  it  is  nearly  dry.  I'hen  take  it  down  and 
iron  it  between  two  pieces  of  old  black  silk.  It  will 
look  like  new. 

TO  THE  MISTRESS. 

Insist  upon  housemaid’s  work  being  done  in  the 
morning,  and  her  dress  changed  before  lunch. 

Make  her  wear  gloves  to  sweep,  clean  grates,  &c., 
that  her  hands  may  be  fit  to  serve  table. 

Give  her  at  least  one  afternoon  or  evening  in  each 
week  to  make  and  mend  her  clothes. 

Allow  her  occasionally  to  receive  a  female  visitor. 

See  that  she  goes  out  respectably  and  not  gaudil; 
dressed. 

Give  her  a  comfortable  room  and  bed  to  sleep  in, 
and  make  her  observe  perfect  cleanliness  in  her  person. 

Pay  her  wages  regularly  every  month. 

Give  her  wholesome  fooJ,  tea  and  coffee,  but  never 
allow  beer  or  beer  money. 

Allow  no  perquisites,  but  let  your  servants  have  the 
benefit  of  your  cast-ofF  clothes. 

Provide  necessary  ivorhing  utensils  for  your  housemaid, 
or  you  cannot  expect  your  work  to  be  done  well. 

Advise  your  servants  to  lay  by  half  their  wages  in 
the  savings-bank. 

Insist  upon  early  rising,  and  regularity  in  kitchen  meals. 

Give  your  instructions  clearly  and  decidedly,  and  it 
anything  is  to  be  taught  write  down  your  directions. 

Inspect  bedrooms,  closets,  and  every  room  in  the 
house  daily. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


\ . 


Paris,  November. 

LTHOUGH  from  long  residence,  in  earlier  years, 
in  England,  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  opinions  of 
the  English  nation  in  general  cannot  be  judged  of  from 
those  expressed  by  the  public  papers  of  the  country, 
still  I  cannot  read  without  some  bitterness  of  feeling 
the  more  than  unfriendly  remarks  of  the  English  press 
upon  us,  the  constant,  if  covert,  sarcasm  with  which 
its  most  influential  papers  are  filled  against  us,  and  the 
very  dark  predictions  for  the  future  which  they  are 
never  tired  of  showering  down  on  our  devoted  heads. 

Happily,  we  are  not,  as  a  nation,  faint-hearted,  and 
in  what  our  neighbours  are  pleased  to  call  Jrivolity 
there  is  often  much  of  that  energy  and  moral  courage 
which  keeps  up  both  the  will  and  the  spirits,  so  that  no 
misfortune  can  utterly  cast  down  or  drive  to  despair. 
Those  who  tell  us  there  is  nothing  for  us  in  the  future 
but  a  return  to  imperial  despotism  or  the  blood-red 
Commune  seem  to  forget  that  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  wc  have  been  making  sure  and  steady  progress 
towards  reorganisation,  and  that  the  improvement  of 
our  finances,  our  army,  our  educational  system,  we  are 
advancing  with  rapid  strides.  They  forget  that  between 
those  who  regret  the  hollow  and  falsely  secure  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Empire — how  hollow  and  how  false  the 
state  of  our  armies  fully  proved — and  those  who  wish 
for  the  republique  radicate,  there  is  a  very  large  majority 
whose  aim  andjend  is  the  true  health  and  freedom  of 
their  country — whose  ideal  is  a  republic  indeed,  but  a 
republic  in  which  laws  will  be  the  all-powerful  rule, 
not  the  caprice  and  passions  of  erring  men. 

That  such  a  majority  exists  has  been  proved,  over 
and  over  again,  by  all  the  elections  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  war,  and  in  which  neither  Legitimists  nor 
Radicals,  much  less  Bonapartists,  have  been  able  to  gain 
anything  like  the  victory.  As  to  M.  Thiers,  even  his 
enemies  are  forced  to  admire  him,  and  his  age  seems  the 
only  real  objection  that  can  be  made  to  him.  But 
M.  Thiers  has  ten  good  years  of  healthful  life  before 
him,  in  all  probability,  and  even  his  death  will  not  be  the 
ruin  of  our  present  Government,  for  his  successor  is 
already  found.  Our  President  himself  has  designed 
M.  Grevy,  the  President  of  the  Assemblee,  as  one  fitted  to 
fill  his  post,  and  round  whom  the  amis  de  I'ordre  should 
at  once  rally  in  case  of  his  death.  The  country,  whose 
dearest  wish  is  for  peace,  will  be  for  him  too.  The 
very  name  of  Commune  now  inspires  such  horror  in 
France  among  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  commercial  classes 
that  those  who  would  promise  to  save  them  from  its 
clutches  would  certainly  be  the  objects  of  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The  Legitimist  parti,  the  partisans  of  droit  divin,  are 
neither  strong  nor  numerous.  Though  such  papers  as 
Le  Figaro  have  made  the  most  of  the  manifestation  at 
Lourdes,  it  was,  after  all,  of  small  importance,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  having  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
And  the  effect  through  the  country  at  large  has  been 
unfortunate  to  the  cause,  for  Jesuits  are  cordially  hated, 
and  to  fall  under  their  influence  would  be  regarded  in 
France  as  a  great  calamity. 


Orleanists,  on  their  part,  may  have  some  distant  hope 
in  the  future,  but  for  the  present  they  have  the  go^ 
sense  to  keep  quiet ;  and  the  citizen  princes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  far  too  loyal  and  true-hearted  to  engage  in 
any  underhand  intrigue  against  the  Government  they 
have  sworn  to  serve. 

So,  on  the  whole,  we  are  beginning  the  fresh  session 
of  the  Assemblee  with  hopeful  courage,  in  spite  of  the 
many  dangers  that  beset  the  frail  barque  of  which 
M.  Thiers  holds  the  helm,  and  we  still  trust  it  will  be 
able  to  weather  all  storms. 

Our  President  is  once  more  settled  at  Versailles,  and 
there  seems  no  chance  at  present  of  our  Assemblee  ad¬ 
journing  to  Paris. 

M.  Thiers  has  given  fresh  proof  of  his  good  sense 
and  unassuming  disinterestedness  in  absolutely  refusing 
to  allow  of  a  statue  being  erected  in  his  honour,  as  a 
number  of  too  zealous  adherents  had  proposed  to  do, 
having  already  set  on  foot  a  public  subscription  which 
was  giving  promise  of  good  success. 

Paris  is  unusually  full  of  foreigners ;  equipages  abound 
from  three  to  four  of  an  afternoon  at  the  Bois,  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  at  all  fine ;  our  theatres  are  crowded. 
The  debuts  of  Capoul  and  Madlle.  Albani,  at  the  Italian 
Theatre,  have  revived  the  prestige  of  that  somewhat  de¬ 
clining  house.  Le  Cid  draws  very  fair  audiences  to  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais ;  and  as  to  the  FoliesDramatiques,  their 
bureaux  are  closed  for  some  time,  the  whole  salle  being 
let  for  above  a  month  in  honour  of  Helo'tse  et  Abftlard. 

The  bals  masques  at  the  Opera  are  about  to  flourish 
once  more  on  Saturday  nights  as  gaily  as  ever  under  the 
direction  of  Arban,  who  succeeds  Strauss. 

At  certain  hours  of  the  day — such  is  the  affluence  of 
foreigners — the  streets  about  the  New  Opera  might  be 
taken  for  a  portion  of  London  or  New  York,  St. 
James’s  or  Broadway ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  this 
quartier  is  the  rendezvous  of  English  and  American 
ladies,  who  are  attracted  by  the  shops,  hotels,  buffets, 
and  various  offices  for  giving  Information  to  travellers 
and  tourists. 

The  most  exciting  little  morsel  of  news  for  mundane 
gossip  this  month  has  been  the  second  marriage  of  one 
of  the  celebrities  of  the  Court  of  the  ex-Emperor,  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Duchesse  de  Persigny,  nh  Egle  dela  Moskowa, 
of  whose  beauty,  grand  receptions,  balls  and  travels, 
there  was  so  much  talk  but  a  few  years  ago.  This 
marriage  completely  changes  the  position  of  the  duchess  : 
her  second  husband.  Monsieur  Hyacinthe  Le  Moyne, 
has  no  title  and  no  fortune.  He  belongs  to  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  and  his  family  lives  en  province.  It  is  a  mariage 
(T inclination,  if  ever  there  was  one.  The  futur  is  said  to 
have  laid  all  the  disadvantages  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  of  such  a  union  before  the  grande  dame,  but  she 
answered,  “  I  have  well  thought  over  and  weighed  all 
these  things  in  my  mind,  monsieur,  and  I  am  yours.” 

So  it  is  a  well-matured  as  well  as  romantic  decision 
which  has  changed  a  duchess  into  plain  Madame  Le 
Moyne.  Some  approve  of  it,  many  disapprove,  and  the 
optimists  say  that  the  most  reasonable  marriages  are  not 
always  the  happiest ! 
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PLAYS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  has  been 
selected  as  the  subject  of  the  Christmas  pantomime, 

!  while  Drury  Lane  will  have,  as  its  mirth-moving  subject, 

I  the  pretty  nursery  story  of  The  Babes  in  the  JK ml. 

The  Haymarket  has  reopened  with  its  usual  eclat, 

[  and  in  a  brilliantly-renovated  state,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea 
I  being  performed  pending  the  production  of  another  fairy 
r  comedy  by  its  talented  author,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

I  At  the  Gaiety  Charles  the  First  retains  its  attraction 

undiminlshed.  The  house  is  crowded  to  overflowing 
\  nightly.  ^ 

)  At  the  Princess’s  the  Shakspearean  and  legitimate 
drama,  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Creswick  as 
\  leaders,  continues  to  fill  the  auditorium  and  the  treasury. 
Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  the  representative  of  such  parts 
as  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  there  can  be  none 
I  as  to  his  impersonation  of  Sir  Pertinax  MacSycophant, 
in  Macklin’s  old  comedy  of  The  Man  of  the  World,  a 
character  in  which  he  is  unrivalled,  and  likely,  to  re¬ 
main  so. 

The  Adelphi  is  doing  good  business  with  Byron’s 
spectacular  drama  of  Mabel's  Life ;  or,  a  Bitter  Bargain. 
Like  most  of  the  productions  of  this  clever  and  prolific 
author,  the  piece  is  faulty  in  construction,  but  full  of 
witty  dialogue,  and  affording  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  the  scene-painter’s  and  machinist’s  skill. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon,  as  a  rich  widow  with  a  lack  of 
education,  and  a  knack  of  dropping  her  h’s,  is  quite  in 
her  element,  as  are  Madame  Celeste  in  the  character  of 
a  French  milliner,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Clarke  as  her  op¬ 
pressed  assistant.  If  such  characters  are  somewhat  of 
the  stereotyped  order,  they  are  effective,  especially  when 
interpreted  by  such  admirable  and  experienced  artistes. 

The  Strand  has  for  its  afterpiece  a  capital  new  bur¬ 
lesque,  entitled  The  Lady  of  the  Lane,  one  of  the  best 
and  merriest  that  has  appeared  for  some  time  even  on 
these  boards,  where  a  specialite  for  this  style  of  per¬ 
formance  has  long  since  been  gained.  The  dialogue  is 
spirited  and  witty,  and  the  songs  and  dances  first-rate. 
Mr.  Edward  Terry,  as  Roderick  Dhu,  whose  boasted 
courage  is  too  apt  to  ooze  out  at  his  fingers’  ends,  again 
proves  himself  the  very  Robson  of  extravagant  and 
eccentric  comedy. 

At  the  Queen’s  Amos  Clark  has  proved  a  genuine 
success,  and  Mr.  George  Rignold  has  added  to  his 
laurels  by  his  vigorous  and  impassioned  rendering  of 
the  titel-role. 

At  the  Globe  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague  has  produced 
another  of  those  modern  comedies  representing  pictures 
of  everyday  life,  or  what  are  considered  by  the  drama¬ 
tist  as  such,  which  are  so  greatly  favoured  at  one  or 
two  theatres.  This  newest  specimen,  and  certainly 
not  one  of  the  worst,  has  for  its  title  False  Shame, 
having  been  at  first  christened  The  White  Feather,  but 
which  cognomen  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  not 
strictly  original.  The  plot,  which  is  slight  in  construc¬ 
tion,  hinges  upon  a  really  brave  and  noble-minded  man 
representing  himself,  through  a  feeling  of  false  sen¬ 


sibility,  as  weak  and  effeminate.  Of  course  his  real 
character  comes  to  light  at  last,  but  not  until  many 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings  have  been  occasioned 
and  cleared  up.  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague  is  well  fitted  in 
the  part  of  the  seemingly  foppish  but  really  gallant  and 
noble-minded  young  nobleman  Lord  Arthur  Clinton, 
and  the  other  characters  find  adequate  representatives 
in  Mr.  J.  Billington,  and  the  Misses  Rose  Massey  and 
Carlotta  Addison. 

The  Charing-Cross  Theatre,  brightly  redecorated 
and  embellished,  has  opened  under  favourable  auspices 
with  Sheridan’s  ever-welcome  comedy  of  The  Rivals. 
The  chief  drawback  to  success  seems  to  be  that  the 
little  toy  of  a  theatre  is  hardly  of  large  enough  dimen¬ 
sions  to  accommodate  its  visitors.  The  Bob  Acres  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  if  a  novel,  is  a  very  humorous  reading 
of  the  part,  and  at  least  fulfils  its  author’s  object  in 
moving  the  risible  faculties,  which  are  excited  through¬ 
out  to  the  highest  pitch.  Mrs.  Stirling  gives  a  clever 
reading  of  the  part  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Lacy,  in  the  part  of  the  choleric  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  is 
not  to  be  blamed  if  his  style  is  still  somewhat  too  juvenile 
and  buoyant,  and  seemingly  moresuited  to  the  character  of 
the  gallant  captain,  his  son.  Miss  Maggie  Brennan  is  a 
vivacious  Lydia,  and  the  part  of  the  sentimental  Julia  is 
allotted  to  a  promising  young  actress  belonging  to  a 
good  theatrical  stock — Miss  E.  Robertson. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  one  of  the  most  comfortable, 
as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  theatres,  Mr. 
Oxenford’s  play  of  A  Dream  of  Love,  which  could  not 
be  pronounced  a  success,  was  speedily  withdrawn,  and 
in  its  place  substituted  H.  T.  Craven’s  favourite  drama 
of  The  Chimney  Corner,  in  which  the  author  sustains 
his  original  character.  Herve’s  opera  boufFe,  L'tEil 
Creve,  retains  its  attraction  undiminisheJ,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so. 

At  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  the  modernised  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Dryden’s  Amphitryon,  which  the  English  poet- 
laureate  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago  himself  founded  on 
a  comedy  by  the  Roman  dramatist  Plautus,  is  gaining  in 
favour  with  the  public,  by  whom  it  was,  on  its  first  pro¬ 
duction,  rather  coldly  received.  The  plot,  which  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  Shakspeare’s  Comedy  of 
Errors,  is  highly  diverting,  and  some  of  the  poetry  may 
be  cited  as  specimens  of  excellent  writing,  the  effect  of 
the  language  being  heightened  by  the  admirable  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Her¬ 
mann  Vezin  and  Miss  Ada  Dyas  in  their  respective  roles 
of  the  god  Jupiter  assuming  the  character  of  Amphi¬ 
tryon,  and  Alcmena,  the  fair  Greek,  for  whose  sake  the 
King  of  Heaven  visits  earth  in  the  disguise  of  a  mortal. 
The  fair  manageress,  Miss  Litton,  has  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  task  to  perform  in  the  character  of  the 
mercenary  handmaid  Phaedra,  and  it  is  no  slight  praise 
to  say  that  she  acquits  herself  of  it  with  rare  skill. 
Mr.  Righton  is  legitimately  droll  as  the  Greek  slave, 
Sosia.  Only  one  scene  is  required  throughout,  and  that 
is  laid  in  Thebes,  the  exterior  of  Amphitryon’s  house, 
and  is  very  chastely  executed. 

2  B 
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Echoes  of  Caledonia.  Fautosia  on  ScotcL  air*.  By  Louis  Koui/. 
(Fablisfaed  by  R.  Cook  and  Co.,  133,  Fenchurch-Btreet.) — Herr  Kiinig 
lia«  here  arranged  some  very  old  favourites,  as  well  os  some  Scoteb 
tunes  -which  are  not  quite  so  well  known.  The  work  is  done  in  a 
musidanly  and  mostcr-like  manner,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
musical  readers. 

The  NitjhtingdU.  Words  by  Miss  Macfarrcn.  Music  by  A.  Alabreff. 
(Published  by  A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-stroet,  Regent-street.) — 
The  title-page  informs  ns  that  this  song  has  been  sung  with  great 
sueoess  by  Madllc.  Adelina  Patti  (Marquise  de  Cam),  a  fact  which  we 
do  not  doubt,  as  anything  undertaken  by  so  true  an  aHiste  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  success.  .Vpart  from  the  impetus  given  to  The  Nightingale  by 
Madlle.  Patti,  we  discover  little  merit  in  it  os  a  composition. 

I  Haht  Ackt,  »  The  Vagabond,  3  Alexander,  4  Constantine,  5 
Deutscher  Muth,  6  Waffenruf.  Sir  marches.  By  Josef  Gnng’l. 
(Published  by  A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street, 
W.) — No.  I  is  moderately  good;  No.  2  is  very  quaint  in  conception 
and  treatment;  the  change  of  key  in  No.  3  is  pretty  and  attractive; 
No.  4  is  a  bold  and  vigorous  composition;  No.  5  is  by  no  means 
pretty ;  whilst  No.  6  forms  a  striking  contrast. 

The  Sea  Kings.  Song.  Words  by  Edward  Gilbertson.  Music  by 
Brinley  Richards.  (Published  by  A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo- 
street,  Regent-street.)  —  To  some  good  wmds  the  talented  Mr. 
Richards  has  wedded  a  beautiful  air  and  accompaniment.  It  is  in  the 
key  of  F,  and  the  compass  is  moderate. 

.4  Summer’s  Day  in  the  Counimj.  By  J.  Schmuck.  (Published  by 

Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.) — As  a  descrip¬ 
tive  piece  for  the  piano  this  possesses  qualities  which  should  render  it 
of  value  to  those  who  like  grand  style. 

Meditatioti.  Pianoforte  solo.  By  J.  Schmuck.  (Published  by  A. 
Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-stroet,  Regent-street.)— A  melodious  and 
good  composition. 

Duettino  for  the  Young.  By  J.  Schmuck.  (Published  by  A. 
Hammond  ard  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.) — This  is  a  piano¬ 
forte  duct,  march  time,  and  very  easy,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be 
luiiled  with  delight  as  something  new  for  little  children. 

The  Treasured  Gent.  Ballad.  Words  by  James  Simmonds.  Music 
by  Ivouis  Konig.  (Published  by  R.  Cook  imd  Co.,  133,  Fenchurch- 
street.) — Tire  words  of  this  song  are  fairly  good,  but  the  music  far 
excels  in  merit  nine-tenths  of  the  ballad  music  now  published. 

Les  Lilas  (the  Lilacs)  Waltz.  For  the  pianoforte.  By  D.  Weransart. 
(Published  by  J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  W-.-rwick-street,  Regent- 
street.) — Though  bearing  unmistakable  resemblance  to  several  ef  Mr. 
Dan  Godfrey’s  waltzes,  notably  “  the  Belgravia,”  this  waltz  will  no 
doubt  find  many  admirers.  It  possesses  just  the  amount  of  rodundauey 
and  freshness  necessary  to  make  any  waltz  a  success. 

The  Blush  Rose  Polka.  By  Richard  H.  Bradley.  (Published  by 
J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-stroet,  Regent-street,  W.) — This 
is  a  capital  polka,  in  which  the  iiassagcs  lie  well  under  the  hand  and 
are  both  attractive  and  brilliant. 

Gavotte  Favorite  de  Marie  Antoinette.  Pour  Ic  piano.  Par  Ch. 
Neustedt.  (Published  by  J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-stroet, 
Regent-street.)— As  a  reminiscence  of  1774  this  will  find  admirers. 
The  merits  of  the  present  arrangement  are  considerable,  although  by 
many  it  will  be  found  a  little  too  difficult. 

Titania.  Fanta sic  de  concert.  By  Lefebure  Wcly.  (Published  by 
J.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-stroet,  Regent-street.)— Brilliant, 
giand,  and  efiectivc. 

Six  pi^ccs  pour  le  piano.  Par  F.  Peru.  (Published  by  A.  Lcduc, 
Paris,  and  J.  McDowell,  25,  Warwick-street ,  Regent-slrect,  London.) 
— Tliese  pieces  are  arranged  in  one  publication  as  ordinary  sheet 
music,  and  are  respectively  entitled— i  Simple' Phrase,  2  Melodic, 
3  Berceuse,  4  Pensile  Russe,  5  Marine,  6  Lamento.  The  Simple 
Phrase  is  pleasing, but  by  no  means  original;  the  Melodic  is  dramatic 
i'l  style  and  clever ;  the  Berceiue  is  full  of  grace;  the  Pens^e  Russe 
is  not  good;  the  Marine  is  of  moderate  merit;  whilst  the  Lamento, 
with  which  M.  Peru  concludes,  is  excellent. 

Marche  de  Bravoure.  By  Maximilien  Graziuni.  (Published  by 
A.  Lclnc,  Paris,  and  J.  McDowell,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street, 


Ijondon.) — Tliis  is  a  very  grand  march,  opening  well  and  concluding 
well ;  the  usual  amount  of  padding,  so  common  in  inai'ches,  is  here 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Fleur  de  Beautd.  For  the  piano.  By  Henry  Duvemoy.  (Published 
by  A.  Leduc,  Paris,  and  J.  McDowell,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent - 
street,  London.) — Evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  containing 
some  delightful  variations.  The  waltz  time  at  the  cad  is  original  and 
pleasing. 

Sifitais  Roi  d’Ad.  Adam.  Reverie  for  the  piano.  By  L.  Lambert. 
(Published  by  A.  Leduc,  Paris,  and  J.  McDowell,  25,  Warwick-street. 
Regent-street,  London.) — Tire  original  composition  as  a  theme  was 
decidedly  unworthy  of  adaptation  or  transcription,  and  there  is  little 
hero  worthy  of  note  beyond  a  short  exorcise  upon  repeated  notes,  by 
way  of  variation  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  composition. 

The  Mermaid’s  Song.  By  Gustave  Lange,  of  Berlin.  (Published 
by  A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.) — A  dreamy 
and  expressive  morceau;  tlxe  changes  introduced  arc  admirable,  .and 
pleasing  in  effect. 

Fantasca.  Waltzes.  By  P.  Hertel.  (Published  by  A.  Hammond 
and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street.) — This  name  will  appear  new 
to  many  of  our  readers,  but  when  we  mention  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
composer  of  the  “  Flick  and  Flock  Galop,”  he  will  be  doubtless  re¬ 
membered  by  all  who  love  good  dance  music.  The  Fiintasca  is  the 
liveliest,  if  not  even  the  best,  waltz  with  which  wo  are  acquainted, 
and  will  help  to  make  the  composer  more  widely  known. 

Les  AmSrieaines.  Waltzes.  By  F.  Wagner.  (Published  by  A. 
Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent -street.) — A  set  of  waltzes 
of  ordinary  merit. 

Mein  Schonster  Tag  in,  Berlin,  Improvisationen,  Dio  Temperar.iente. 
Three  waltzes.  By  Josef  Gung’l.  (Published  by  A.  Hammond  and 
Co.,  5,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street,  W.) — Of  the  three  sets  we  much 
prefer  the  first-named,  as  it  is  beautiful  and  not  too  difficult,  hnpro- 
visationen,  although  not  equal  in  merit,  is  pleasing;  whilst  Die 
Teinperanicnte  is  a  composition  too  classical  for  a  waltz,  and  is  rather 
difficult ;  they  are  all  to  be  obtained  also  os  duets. 

Souvenir  de  Vange  gardien.  By  Adolphe  Botte.  (Published  by 
Alphonse  Leduc,  Paris,  and  J.  McDowell,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent- 
street,  London.)— This  is  a  capital  duet  for  the  piano,  arranged  by  G. 
Michuez.  It  is  full  of  graceful  harmony. 

Jean  de  Paris.  Fantasia  for  the  piano.  By  Arthur  Dclasenrio. 
(Published  by  A.  Leduc,  Paris,  and  J.  McDowell,  25,  AVax'wick-street, 
Regent-street.) — Tlxis  piece  is  full  of  animation,  axxd  xxxay  be  safely 
recommended  to  all  our  leaders  in  search  of  something  new  and 
brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  difficult. 

The  iriiitl .'  the  irnce'  Duet.  Poetry  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Carpenter. 
Music  by  Alfred  Phiiixplou.  (Published  by  J.  McDowell  and  Co., 
25,  Warwick-street,  Regexxt -street.)— A  pretty  vocal  dixet,  by  an  always 
welcome  composer;  the  v.-ords  are  also  good. 

La  Festa.  Ballad.  Words  by  L.  Carver.  Music  by  Alcssandnx 
Rotxxili.  (Published  by  .1.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street. 
Regent-street.) — This  is  a  descriptive  song  in  the  key  of  D,  vocal 
compass  moderate,  wedded  to  a  refined  air  and  accompaniment  of 
great  merit  axxd  beauty.  The  poetry  is  in  ItxiHan ;  wo  think  that  a 
good  translation  in  Eixglish  would  make  La  Festa  doubly  attractive. 

Albion.  Faixtasia.  By  E.  Ronville.  (Published  by  J.  McDowell 
and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — This  pi'?ce  opens  with 
what  is  evidently  the  “  Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington,”  although  uix- 
acknowledgod  by  the  eonxposer. 

La  Bello  Bnurhonnaise.  Fantasia  for  the  piano.  By  J.  Riviere. 
(Published  by  J.  McDowell  axxd  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent- 
street.)— This  fantasia  is  elegant,  pretty,  and  xiot  very  difficult. 

Joseph  (Opdra  de  Mohul).  Reverie  for  the  piano.  By  Arthur 
Delascurie.  (Published  by  A.  Leduc,  Pari.«,  luxd  J.  McDowell  and 
Co.,  25,  W'arwick-strect,  Regent-street.)  —  This  is  a  pleasing  air 
anunged  as  a  reverie. 

Charcts  d’Allemagne.  W'altz.  By  Georges  I.amothes.  (Publisheil 
by  .1.  McDowell  and  Co.,  25,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street.) — 
Although  by  no  mean?  original  in  cither  conception  or  ti-oatroent,  tlii.-i 
is  a  clxamxing  waH  . 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  guhjcct  mnai  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwousn’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wa/rwiek  House,  Paternoster  Row 
(Englishwoman's  Eaclumge.)  Loudon,  E.C. 

1423.  Mexican  baa  many  foreign  stamps  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Rare  or  common  selections  sent  on  receipt  of  address. — Sierra  Leone, 
Tnrkisb,  Hungarian,  Ac. 

1434.  Mils.  S.  has  an  embr.ridory  frame,  to  stand  on  the  table  or 
lap,  of  light  polished  wood ;  will  take  canvi.s  28  inches  wide ;  if  one  to 
stand  on  the  ground  for  the  widi'st  canvas  is  required,  Mss.  S.  knows 
a  person  who  has  ono.  ’The  price  of  the  first  frame  would  be  58.  6d. ; 
of  the  second,  9s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*.»•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  AVhon 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  bonds  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Enolishwohan’s  Domestic  Maq.^zine. 

To  Correspondents.— All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  •  « 

Bianca.  Your  MS.  will  be  returned  to  you  on  your  apjdication. 
Veronica  would  feel  much  obliged  for  a  ivceipt  for  a  barmless 
astringent  letion  for  the  skin.  Although  only  five-and-twenty  her 
skin  is  becoming  loose  and  wrinkled.  Veronica  has  tried  Antephclic 
Milk,  which,  although  good  for  removing  snnbum,  does  not  produce 
the  effect  she  wishes.  Veronica  has  been  taking  the  Englishwoman 
for  some  time,  and  hopes  that  will  give  her  a  claim  to  an  answer  in 
the  October  number;  she  would  not  wish  anytliing  containing 
mercury  or  lead.  [We  arc  not  able  to  toll  you  of  any  harnile.ss 
remedy;  early  rising  and  early  retiring  arc  said  to  arrest  wrinkles.] 

C.  Sharp  would  be  glad  if  B.  Minor  would  address  any  oommnni- 

ration  to  “Miss  C. - ,  Post-office,  Richmond,  Surrey.  To  be  left 

till  colled  for.” 

A.  W.  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  if  he  would  kindly  tell  her  if  it  is  the  lady’s 
place  to  bow  to  a  gentleman  fir,it  after  an  introduction?  [Yes;  the 
lady  always  bows  first.] 

Mary.  You  will  find  the  Recit  d’tmc  Petite  Fillc  and  Si'ite  du 
Rent  admirable  French  studies  for  your  sister.  Tlie  Freneh  is  modern, 
pure,  and  the  story  of  gn’Oel  interest.  We  heartily  recommend  both 
these  workB  to  ladies  who,  like  yourself,  are  seeking  readable  and  pure 
works  for  studies  for  young  girls.  The  R4cit  is  written  by  a  well, 
educated  girl  of  fourteen,  a  refugee  in  England  during  the  late  war, 
and  gives  with  touching  simplicity  the  history  of  her  life  in  England. 

Miss  Netticoat.  New  Batswing  Skirts. — Batswing  skirts  are 
improved  in  shape  and  colour.  They  arc  moulded  over  a  form,  or 
made  the  proper  width  and  shape  by  a  seam  down  each  side  and  a 
drawing-string  in  the  waistband.  They  are  made  in  every  colour,  and 
trimmed  in  various  stylos.  For  description  see  “  Spinnings,”  October. 

Little  Milliner.  Do  not  line  your  silk  skirts,  as  it  makes  them 
very  heavy.  Merely  face  with  muslin  as  deep  as  the  trimming,  and  on 
this  is  an  outer  facing  of  crinoline  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep.  The  silk 
is  turned  up  an  inch  deep  on  tlie  facing,  and  worsted  brakl  is  sewed 
flatly  along  the  edge  instead  of  lieing  used  as  a  binding.  A  simple 
style  of  trimming  in  favour  just  now  for  black  silk  skirts  consists  of  a 
straight  side  pleating  a  finger-length  deep  around  the  skirt,  while 
above  it  are  seven  gathered  bias  ruffles  of  the  same  width.  Many 
skirts  are  now  being  trimmed  higher  on  the  sides  than  on  the  back 
and  front,  to  fill  up  the  space  left  when  the  polonaise  is  looped  away 
very  high  on  the  sides.  Mmlame  Goubaud’s  paper  patterns  would 
greatly  assist  you.  30,  Henriethi-street,  Covent-garden. 

Ghenida  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine 
will  answer  the  following  questions : — i.  Supposing  that  in  exchanging 
any  article  tlirough  the  Englishwoman’s  E.vchango  Ghenida  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  article  exchanged,  could  she  return  it.  receiving 


her  own  back  again,  although  the  other  lady  were  satisfied  P 
would  be  matter  for  arrangement  and  courtesy.]  z.  Is  it  compulsory 
to  publicly  publish  the  address  on  both  sides,  or  can  the  Editor  be 
asked  for  it,  supposing  an  exchange  of  articles  were  to  be  made? 
[Addresses  are  not  published  unless  by  desire.]  3.  Is  the  glycerine 
sold  by  chemists  free  from  any  properties  that  may  Injure  the  skin  ? 
Will  it  simply  soften  the  skin  ?  [Glycerine  is  of  so  many  qualities 
that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  this  query.]  4.  Must  Antephelic  Milk 
be  always  used  to  cause  freckles  to  keep  invisible,  or  do  they  reappear 
as  soon  as  the  milk  is  left  off?  [No;  the  freckles  do  not  reappear 
the  same  season.]  5.  Giienida’s  waist  is  miturally  twenty  inches ; 
would  any  one  tell  her  the  reason  why,  if  she  does  but  draw  the  lace 
of  her  corset  one  inch  tighter,  in  a  few  hours  her  nose  is  horridly  red 
and  swollen,  which  continues  until  the  lace  is  relaxed  ?  [The  extra 
inch  impedes  your  circulation;  do  not  try  to  bo  smallor.]  1  have 
road  the  remarks  upon  tight-lacing  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  experienced  this.  6.  Can  any  ono  tell  me  if  an 
amateur,  not  desiring  to  become  a  professional,  can  attend  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  what  are  the  terms  of  admittance  ?  Is  it  so 
many  lessons,  or  by  the  quarter  ?  IVhcn  docs  the  quarter  commence 
and  terminate  ?  7.  Is  it  correct  that  Italian  chalks  are  obsolete,  and 
not  even  used  by  Academicians  ?  Ghenida  hopes  that  she  is  not  too 
late  to  have  those  questions  answered  in  next  mouth’s  Magazine. 
Ghenida  considers  the  Englishwoman  the  best-conducted  Magazine 
of  the  present  day,  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  recommend  it. 

Lady  L.  D.  i.  New  bonnets  retain  the  high  front  and  sloping 
crown  of  last  season.  Many  frames  have  heavy  rolling  coronets.  In 
their  trimming  strange  combinations  of  colour  appear,  such  as  reseda 
with  blue,  dark  sage  green  with  pink,  and  bronze  with  tea-rose.  I’Alo 
sky  blue  is  used  with  dark  sapphire  blue  and  with  very  dark  shades  of 
various  colours,  z.  'The  turquoise  silk  introduced  last  spring — a  soft 
lustreless  fabric— is  largely  imported  in  the  new  dark  tints.  It  is 
shown  in  olive,  bronze,  and  peacock  shades ;  in  vert-de-gprS)  eugo,  and 
tea  colours ;  moselle,  a  new  soft  blue ;  and  in  a  delicate  pink  pearl 
.shade  that  is  new  and  very  lovely.  Turquoise  silk  will  be  used  for 
trimming  principally,  but  bonnets  will  also  be  made  of  it  and  trimmed 
with  velvet.  Model  bonnets  have  .such  quantities  of  trimming  that 
the  material  with  which  the  fnime  is  covered  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
cealed.  Flowers,  feathers,  and  jet  ornaments  ajipear  on  each  Imnnct. 

з.  Ostrich  plumes  are  long  and  very  much  curled;  fanciful  feathers 
and  sharply.pointed  wings  are  coloured  to  display  two  or  three  of  the 
new  tints  in  contrasting  shades.  4.  Many  jet  bandeaux  are  imported. 
5.  Round  hats  present  a  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  which  are  very 
eccentric.  We  have  mentioned  the  Parisian  fancy  for  broad-brimmed 
sailor  hats  worn  far  bock  on  the  head.  'This  caprice  has  appeared  in 
England. 

A  Countrywoman  cuts  the  following  from  a  local  paper.  She 
writes  to  ask  the  writers  in  the  Conversazione  if  they  believe  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  earning  her  bread,  could  make  as  tender  a  nurse  as 
one  who  had  never  left  the  shelter  of  her  homo : — “  Are  the  articles  on 
women  in  the  Safwpbi  1/ Reriete  written  by  the  women  they  paint? 
Bittenicss,  want  of  logic,  one-sided  views  of  questions  are  faults 

и. soribcd  to  women,  and  in  all  those  faults  those  essays  abound.  ’Tlio 
recent  one,  on  ‘  Sickness,’  is  a  fair  specimen.  The  writer  says,  truly, 
that  an  invalid  or  convalescent  woman  may,  by  care  and  tact,  render  her 
sickness  loss  distressing  than  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  but  he  goes  on 
to  say,  ‘There  is  a  certain  refined  beauty  about  her  more  seductive 
than  the  robustcr  bloom  of  health.’  With  this  we  utterly  disagree. 
S4c’»ne.ss  is  always  ugly;  sickness  is  departure  from  law,  health  the 
resultof  oliedienco.  Sickness  may  bo,  bke  other  ugly  things,  beantified 
by  c.isting  over  it  a  mantle  of  patience  and  love ;  hut  it  can  never  be 
in  itself  more  bi'autifnl  than  hciilth.  The  writer  says: — ‘Many  a 
drifting  basbaiid  has  been  brought  back  to  his  first  enthusiasm  by  the 
illness  of  a  wife  who  knows  how  to  turn  evil  things  into  good,  and  to 
extract  a  charm  oven  out  of  suffering.’  A  woman  who  has  this  gift 
will  not  wait  till  a  time  of  sickness  to  exercise  it.  Daily  life  will  give 
her  ample  opportunities  for  its  use ;  and  therefore  the  drifting  husband 
must  have  drifted  notwithstanding  his  wife’s  good  qualities,  and  his 
enthusiasm  would  bo  scarcely  worth  the  bringing  back.  The  writer 
gives  women  credit  for  being  bettor  nurses  than  men.  On  what 
authority  does  he  assert  that  a  bread-winning  wife  knows  nothing  of 
the  feeling  of  love  and  tenderness  combined  that  women  know  who 
nurse  their  husbands  and  children  in  sickness ;  or  tliat  ‘  she  would 
calculate,  naturally  enough,  the  difference  of  cost  between  hired  help 
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and  her  own  earuinf(8,  and  economy  os  well  as  incliuatii>n  would 
decide  the  question  ?’  Any  woman  with  brains  and  industry  enough 
to  get  her  own  living,  added  to  the  tenderness  and  love,  without  which 
no  woman,  bread-winning  or  otherwise,  would  make  a  good  nurse, 
would  no  more  leave  her  husband  to  be  nursed  by  strangers  than  if 
she  did  nothing  but  household  duties !  Nay !  the  qualities  that  would 
make  her  a  good  bread-winner  would  be  so  invaluable  in  a  sick-room 
that  her  economy  would  probably  make  her  remain  there,  even  had 
she  not  the  love  aud  tenderness.  The  argument  seems  to  us  absurd  : 
on  such  matters  human  nature,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  is  not 
governed  by  economy.  It  is  genemlly  said  that  women  subordinate 
their  reason  to  their  feelings ;  this  writer  gives  them  credit  for  more 
stoicism  tlmn  he  would  ascribe  to  men.” 

Die  Verxox. — No :  the  effort  to  banish  polonaises  has  failed. 
These  garments  arc  so  easily  made,  so  graceful,  so  convenient  and 
comfortable,  that  ladies  will  not  willingly  relinquish  them.  The  fancy 
for  skirts  flounced  to  tlie  waist  behind,  aud  worn  with  an  apron  front 
and  basque,  brings  into  favour  the  polonaise  lately  introduced  by 
Worth,  in  which  the  basque  and  apron  are  combined.  This  garment 
<l<>scends  to  the  knee  in  front,  is  sloped  sharply  upward  on  the  sides, 
ftnd  lias  merely  a  short  basiiue  behind,  dispensing  with  the  long  back- 
breadths  now  used.  A  fully  flounced  skirt  is  worn  with  this,  and  is 
well  displayed  on  the  sides  and  back,  making  a  very  dressy  costume. 
Plauier  suits  will  have  the  simple  stylish  redingote,  a  polonaise  with¬ 
out  drapery.  These  over-dresses  have  two  or  three  collars  laid  one 
above  the  other,  like  those  on  the  great-coats  worn  by  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  The  lowest  collar  is  large  enough  to  be  called  a  cajie.  A 
model  costume  is  of  givy  aud  blue  ca.shinere ;  the  body  of  the  redin¬ 
gote  is  grey;  the  collars,  cuffs,  border,  and  large  buttons  are  deep 
sapphire  blue.  Two  buttons  define  the  waist  behind.  Tlie  peasant- 
blouse  polonaise  is  also  a  graceful  and  comfortable  over-dress.  There 
is  also  a  warm  double-breasted  polonaise,  lapped  in  front  aud  fastened 
on  the  left  aide.  Two  rows  of  largo  buttons  are  placed  down  the 
front,  blit  it  is  otherwise  without  oruanicnt. 

Jeaxett.i. — An  excellent  fabric  for  the  intermediate  season  is  called 
serge  poplin,  and  may  be  had  of  Jlr.  Burgess,  65,  Oxford-street.  This 
is  mohair  with  silk-faced  stripes  heai-ily  twilled  like  serge.  It  has 
usually  grrey  or  wliite  stripes  on  black  ground,  producing  the  grisaille 
effects  so  often  seen  in  Japanese  poplins.  The  price  is  about  3s.  a 
yard.  An  imitation  of  tliis  matenal  is  sold  for  is.  lojd. 

Dextei.le  writes— “Are  belts  with  hooks  fast  or  fashionable?” 
[Fashionable.  Morocco  bolts  are  now  fastened  by  buckles  of  imitation 
tortoiseshell,  and  have  two  pendants,  with  hooks  on  the  left  side  for 
supporting  the  fan,  umbrella,  or  bag,  and  are  made  in  black,  green, 
cud  russet  colour,  with  or  without  gilt  or  silver  lines.] 

DotLV  Vardex. — The  undressed  cashmeres  are  thick,  heavy,  and 
resemble  somewhat  the  Cheviot  cloths  worn  by  gentlemen.  They  are 
in  their  natural  Jerit  state,  free  from  all  dyes,  and  consequently  show- 
little  variety  of  colour.  They  are  of  very  dark  gi-eyish -brown  tints, 
changed  slightly  by  using  wools  of  differeut  shades.  This  material  is 
intended  for  mantles  and  over-dresses  that  reijuire  soft,  yielding,  yet 
heavy  fabrics,  and  w-ill  be  worn  over  velvet  skirts.  It  makes  up  very 
well.  You  can  use  it  for  your  polonaise. 

Bella. — The  following  is  an  easy  way  to  make  Dolly  Varden  scrap 
jars : — Choose  a  large  earthen  jar  of  as  desirable  a  shape  as  you  can 
find,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  They  are  to  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  the  china  stores,  or  one  may  now  and  then  be  picked  up  at 
second-hand  shops  or  auction-rooms.  Perhaps  it  may  once  have  lieen 
used  for  pickles,  or  lard,  or  some  other  useful  but  homely  purpose 
quite  foreign  to  our  present  subject;  but  never  mind  that :  it  will  now- 
serve  just  as  well  for  this  now  purpose ;  and  if  its  shajie  be  graceful, 
and  dimensions  within  the  permitted  limit,  we  shall  soon  transform  it 
into  something  very  striking  and  elegant.  The  jar  should  be  very- 
smooth — uiiglazed  is  better  than  glazed— but  at  least  free  from  flaws 
and  lumps.  If  there  arc  fo-und  a  few  slight  roughnesses  on  its  surface, 
these  can  be  easily  removed  by  means  of  friction,  using  either  a  small 
file  or  sand-pajier  for  the  purpose.  The  jar  must  then  be  painted  w-ith 
two  or  three  coats  of  good  oil-paint ;  either  black,  drab,  or  ultra- 
marine  blue  will  be  the  best ;  and  this  will  require  several  days,  as 
each  coat  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  another  is  given.  Then 
comes  the  decoration,  which  will  enable  you  to  exorcise  all  your  taste 
and  ingenuity.  The  dcsig-ns  are  to  be  of  flowers  in  bouquets  and 
wreaths ;  and  for  your  purpose  choose  either  the  gay-figured  Dolly 
Vardeii  chintz, or  bright  prints  of  the  s;ime  general  style.  These  coloured 


prints  may  always  be  had  in  sheets  from  dealers  in  artists’  materials ; 
or  you  may,  jierhaps,  find  among  your  own  stores  some  pretty  scraps 
that  will  answ-er  nicely  to  tvork  in — birds,  for  instance,  look  very  well. 
Some  of  the  best  I  have  seen  for  this  work  are  the  various  designs  for 
decalcomanie :  in  fact,  anything  with  very  bright  colours  will  be 
available.  These  are  next  to  be  cut  out  very  carefully,  so  as  to  leave 
none  of  the  groundw-ork  visible,  and  then  fixed  upon  the  jar  with  gum- 
arabic,  pressing  them  firmly  so  as  to  drive  out  all  air-bubbles  and 
cause  them  to  adhere  closely  in  every  part.  When  enough  have  been 
fastened  on  all  sides  of  the  jar  to  look  well  and  be  satisfactory,  the 
whole  may  be  varnished  with  w-hito  vumish,  and  this  will  give  an  even 
polish  to  paint  and  pictures  alike.  The  jars,  when  finished,  will  be 
quite  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful  for  holding  scraiis  or  waste  papers. 

Bess  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor  can  inform  her  where  she  could 
get  a  pair  of  Delhi-worked  slippers,  and  also  about  how  much  they 
would  cost.  '  [Of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Allenby,  Regent-street,  or  of 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers,  Regent-street;  price  from  20s.] 

U.xiox-  sends  the  following  fvom  Meiiwirs  of  MaJante  Lafarije  ;  — 
“  Madame  de  Foutanille  had  no  children,  but  a  husband  as  good  as  she 
was  kind,  the  winning  of  whom  was  a  little  romance.  M.  do  Fonta- 
nille  had  quitted  Gascony  to  lead  at  Paris  the  joyous  life  of  a  bachelor. 
Iioving  all  the  pretty  things  of  this  world,  he  kept  his  adoration  for 
pretty  little  feet,  so  ho  busied  himself  in  making  a  collection  of  all  the 
darling  slipjiers  which  had  merited  his  enthusiasm,  and  ho  wore  always 
over  his  heart  the  gay  satin  shoe  of  his  most  recent  love.  Business 
called  liim  to  Strasburg.  There  he  encountered  in  a  drawing-room, 
set  upon  the  gilt  sphmx  of  an  enormous  Gothic  andiron,  a  living  foot, 
smart,  charming,  of  admirable  purity  of  form,  and  not  longer  or  thicker 
than  a  biscuit  d  la  otillUre.  Astonished  and  ravished  at  the  same 
time,  M.  de  Foutanille  procured  an  introduction  to  the  mother  of  the 
damsel  with  that  delicious  little  foot,  lie  saw  it  every  day,  aud  !>•- 
came  impassioned  with  it,  till,  discovering  that  a  prov-incial  shoemaker, 
called  ill  to  make  a  new  shrine  for  his  idol,  was  w-aiting  below  for 
orders,  he  took  fright  lest  the  craftsman  should  bruise,  wound,  or, 
most  dreadful  of  all,  dishonour  it  by  giving  it  a  com !  His  disquietude 
was  fearful,  insupportable,  and,  hi  order  to  save  that  little  clief-d\v>tvre, 
of  which  he  wished  to  become  lord  and  master,  while  making  it  his 
god,  he  offered  up  to  it  his  name,  his  heart,  and  his  hand !  He  was 
accepted,  and  after  his  marriage  JI.  do  Foutanille  went  nearly  every 
year  to  Paris,  in  order  to  .have  made,  under  his  own  inspection,  new 
shoes  for  his  wife.”  In  No.  5C  of  the  Lounger  occurs  the  following 
passage  on  tight-lacing  in  the  last  century: — “We  have  a  French 
friseur,  whom  our  mattre  d'hotcl,  Sabot,  recommended.  He  screwed 
up  my  hair  till  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  with  the  pain,  and 
I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  the  night  after,  because  he  said  that  a 
hundred  little  curls  were  now  become  the  ton.  Ho  recoranionded  a 
shoemaker,  who  he  said  made  for  all  the  people  of  the  ton,  who 
pinched  my  toes  till  I  could  hardly  walk  across  the  room,  because  little 
feet  were  the  ton.  My  .staymaker,  another  of  the  same  set,  brought 
me  home  a  pair  of  stays  that  wei-e  but  a  few  inches  round  at  the 
waist,  and  my  maid  and  Sabot  broke  three  laces  before  they  could  get 
them  to  meet,  because  small  waists  were  the  ton.  I  sat  at  two  dinners 
without  lieing  able  to  eat  a  morsel,  because  (I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it, 
Sir)  my  stays  would  not  hold  a  bit.  However,  I  would  submit  to  the 
ton  no  longer  in  that  article,  and  when  I  got  home  in  the  evening  I 
took  out  my  scissors  in  a  passion  and  cut  a  great  slash  in  the  sides. 

I  was  restored.  I  would  not  be  sijueezed  to  death  for  all  the  tons  in 
the  world.”  In  a  book  called  A  Spaniard’s  Scenes  and  Observations 
in  Morocco  occurs  the  following  montio  i  of  the  corset  as  an  article  of 
dress.  Siieaking  of  Tetuan,  he  says,  “  The  French  Vice-Consul  was  a 
Jew,  named  .4.boudanin.  The  saloon  we  entered  was  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated,  and  upon  elegant  oaqiets  along  the  sides  sat,  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  a  number  of  young  maidens,  whose  striking  beauty  and  rich 
attire  shone  dazzliugly  iu  the  glare  of  light.  They  wore  a  crimson 
corset,  with  short,  tight  sleeves,  gorgi'ously  and  elegantly  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  threw  into  wonderful  relief  the  full  alabaster  bosom ; 
the  long  and  wide  shift-sleeves  Listened  back  to  show  the  bare  arm  ; 
necklaces  of  pearl  and  coral  richly  wrought,  long  earrings  resting  upon 
the  shoulders,  two  long  tresses  of  hair,  braided  at  the  ends  with  gold 
cord  and  tassels.  Add  to  this  a  fair  complexion,  regular  and  delicate 
features,  large,  black,  long,  oval-shaped,  flashing  eyes,  long  eyelashes, 
well-pencilled  eyebrows — charms  they  most  needlessly  improve  by 
painting  their  eyebrows — all  this  enlianced  by  the  dazzling  light,  no 
wonder  that  we  stood  confounded.” 


